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PREFATORY  NOTR 

Ih  making  anangements  for  the  issue  of  this  Autobiography 
presentlj  after  my  decease,  one  important  point  is  its  publication 
in  the  United  States. 

It  is  my  wish,  and  that  of  my  Executors,  that  it  should  be  pub- 
lished by  our  friends,  Mkbsbs.  Fiblds,  Osgood,  &  Co^  of  Boston ; 
and  every  requisite  has  been  provided  for  their  edition  being  of  a 
similar  character  and  quality  with  the  English.  Theirs  is  there- 
fore the  edition  authorized  by  me  and  my  Executors. 

HABBIET  MABTINEAU. 
AxBLiamB,  July  2ad,  1809. 
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HARRIET  MARTINEAU'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Amblbsidb,  March,  1855. 
From  my  joath  upwards  I  have  felt  that  it  was  one  of  the 
duties  of  my  life  to  write  my  autohiography.  I  have  always 
enjoyed,  and  derived  profit  from,  reading  that  of  other  persons, 
£rom  the  most  meagre  to  the  fullest:  and  certain  qualities  of 
my  own  mind, — a  strong  consciousness  and  a  clear  memory  in 
regard  to  my  early  feelings,  —  have  seemed  to  indicate  to  me  the 
duty  of  recording  my  own  experience.  When  my  life  became 
evidently  a  somewhat  remarkable  one,  the  obligation  presented 
itself  more  strongly  to  my  conscience :  and  when  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  interdict  the  publication  of  my  private  letters,  the  duty 
became  unquestionable.  For  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  it  has 
been  more  or  less  a  weight  on  my  mind  that  the  thing  was  not 
done.  Twice  in  my  life  I  made  a  beginning;  once  in  1831, 
and  again  about  ten  years  later,  during  my  long  illness  at  Tyne- 
mouth:  but  both  attempts  stopped  short  at  an  early  period, 
answering  no  other  purpose  than  preserving  some  facts  of  my 
childhood  which  I  might  otherwise  have  forgotten.  Of  late 
years,  I  have  often  said  to  my  most  intimate  friends  that  I  felt 
as  if  I  could  not  die  in  peace  till  this  work  was  done ;  and  there 
has  been  no  lack  of  encouragement  and  instigation  on  their  part : 
but,  while  I  was  in  health,  there  was  always  so  much  to  do  that 
was  immediately  wanted,  that,  as  usually  happens  in  such  cases, 
that  which  was  not  immediately  necessary  was  deferred.    At 
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which  acts  upon  epistolary  correspondence  as  the  spy  system 
under  a  despotism  acts  upon  speech :  and  when  we  find  that  a 
half  a  dozen  of  the  greatest  minds  of  our  time  have  deprived 
themselves  and  their  friends  of  their  freedom  of  epistolary  speech 
for  the  same  reason,  it  does  seem  to  be  time  that  those  qualified 
to  hear  testimony  against  such  an  infringement  on  personal  lib- 
erty should  speak  out. 

''  But,"  say  unscrupulous  book-makers  and  readers,  "there  are 
many  eminent  persons  who  are  so  far  from  feeling  as  you  do 
that  they  have  themselves  prepared  for  the  publication  of  their 
letters.  There  was  Doddridge :  —  he  left  a  copy  of  every  letter 
and  note  that  he  ever  wrote,  for  this  very  purpose.  There  was 
Madame  D'Arblay :  —  on  her  death-bed,  and  in  extreme  old  age, 
she  revised  and  had  copies  made  of  all  the  letters  she  received 
and  wrote  when  in  the  height  of  her  fame  as  Fanny  Bumey,  — 
preparing  for  publication  the  smooth  compliments  and  monstrous 
flatteries  written  by  hands  that  had  long  become  dust.  There 
was  Southey  :  —  he  too  kept  copies,  or  left  directions,  by  which 
he  arranged  the  method  of  making  his  private  letters  to  his 
friends  property  to  his  heirs.  These,  and  many  more,  were  of 
a  different  way  of  thinking  from  you."  —  They  were  indeed :  and 
my  answer  is,  —  what  were  the  letters  worth,  as  letters,  when 
these  arrangements  became  known)  What  would  fireside  con- 
versation be  worth,  as  confidential  talk,  if  it  was  known  that 
the  speaker  meant  to  make  it  a  newspaper  article  the  next  day ) 
And  when  Doddridge's  friends,  and  Southey's,  heard  that  what 
they  had  taken  for  conversational  out-pouring  on  paper  was  so 
much  literary  production,  to  appear  hereafter  in  a  book,  —  what 
was  the  worth  of  those  much-prized  letters  then?  Would  the 
correspondents  not  as  soon  have  received  a  page  of  a  dissertation, 
or  the  proof  of  a  review  article  ]  Surely  the  only  word  necessary 
as  to  this  part  of  the  question  is  a  word  of  protest  against  every 
body,  or  every  eminent  person,  being  deprived  of  epistolary  lib- 
erty because  there  have  been  some  among  their  predecessors  or 
contemporaries  who  did  not  know  how  to  use  it,  or  happen  to 
value  it. 

We  are  recommended,  again,  to  "  leave  the  matter  to  the  dis- 
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eretion  of  suivivors."  I,  for  my  part,  have  too  much  regard  for 
mj  Executors  to  bequeath  to  them  any  such  troublesome  office 
as  withstanding  the  remonstrances  of  any  number  of  persons 
who  may  have  a  mind  to  see  my  letters,  or  of  asserting  a  princi- 
ple which  it  is  my  business  to  assert  for  myself.  If  they  were 
to  publish  my  letters,  they  would  do  what  I  believe  to  be  wrong : 
and  if  they  refused  to  publish  them,  they  might  be  subject  to 
importunity  or  censure  which  I  have  no  right  to  devolve  upon 
them.  And  why  are  we  to  leave  this  particular  piece  of  testamen- 
tary duty  to  the  discretion  of  survivors,  when  we  are  abundantly 
exhorted,  in  the  case  of  every  other,  to  do  our  own  testamentary 
duty  ourselves,  —  betimes,  carefully  and  conscientiously) 

Then  comes  the  profit  argimient,  — the  plea  of  how  much  the 
world  would  have  lost  without  the  publication  of  the  letters  of 
A.  B.  and  C.  This  is  true,  in  a  way.  The  question  is  whether 
the  world  has  not  lost  more  by  the  injury  to  epistolary  freedom 
than  it  has  gained  by  reading  the  letters  of  nonconsenting  letter- 
writers.  There  will  always  be  plenty  of  consenting  and  willing 
letter-writers:  let  society  have  their  letters.  But  there  should  be 
no  others, —  at  least  till  privacy  is  altogether  abolished  as  an  un- 
social privilege.  This  grossly  utilitarian  view  does  not  yet  pre- 
vail ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  ever  wilL  Meantime,  I  claim  the 
sanction  of  every  principle  of  integrity,  and  every  feeling  of 
honor  and  delicacy,  on  behalf  of  my  practice.  I  claim,  over  and 
above  these,  the  sanction  of  the  law.  —  Law  reflects  the  princi- 
ples of  morals ;  and  in  this  case  the  mirror  presents  a  clear  image 
of  the  right  and  the  duty.  The  law  vests  the  right  of  publica- 
tion of  private  letters  solely  in  the  writer,  no  one  else  having 
any  such  right  during  the  author's  life,  or  after  his  death,  except 
by  his  express  permission.  On  the  knowledge  of  this  provision 
I  have  acted,  in  my  arrangements  about  my  own  correspondence; 
and  I  trust  that  others,  hitherto  unaccustomed  to  the  grave  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  will  feel,  in  justice  to  myself  and  others 
who  act  with  me,  that  there  can  be  no  wrong,  no  moral  inexpe- 
diency, in  the  exercise  of  a  right  thus  expressly  protected  by  the 
Law.  If,  by  what  I  have  done,  I  have  fixed  attention  upon  the 
morality  of  thjs  case,  this  will  be  a  greater  social  benefit  than 
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th6  publication  of  any  letters  written  by  me»  or  by  persona  &r 
wiser  and  more  accomplished  than  mysel£ 

I  have  only  to  say  further,  in  the  way  of  introduction,  a  word 
or  two  as  to  my  descent  and  parentage.  On  occasion  of  the 
Bevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1688,  a  suigeon  of  the 
name  of  Martineau,  and  a  fieimily  of  the  name  of  Pierre,  crossed 
the  Channel,  and  settled  with  other  Huguenot  refugees,  in  Eng- 
land* My  ancestor  married  a  young  lady  of  the  Pierre  family, 
and  settled  in  Norwich,  where  his  descendants  afforded  a  succes- 
sion of  surgeons  up  to  my  own  day.  My  eminent  uncle,  Mr. 
Philip  Meadows  Martineau,  and  my  eldest  brother,  who  died 
before  the  age  of  thirty,  were  the  last  Norwich  suigeons  of  the 
name.  —  My  grandfather,  who  was  one  of  the  honorable  series, 
died  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  of  a  fever  caught  among  his  poor 
patients.  He  left  a  large  family,  of  whom  my  father  was  the 
youngest.  When  established  as  a  Norwich  manufacturer,  my 
&ther  married  Elizabeth  Bankin,  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  sugars 
refiner  at  Newcastle  upon  Tyne.  My  &ther  and  mother  had 
eight  children,  of  whom  I  was  the  sixtii :  and  I  was  bom  on  the 
12th  of  June,  1802. 
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HARRIET  MARTINEAU'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


FIRST    PERIOD. 

TO  EIGHT  TEABS  OLD. 


SECTION   I. 

Mt  fiist  recollections  are  of  some  infantine  impressions  which 
were  in  abeyance  for  a  long  course  of  years,  and  then  revived  in 
an  inexplicable  way,  —  as  by  a  flash  of  lightning  over  a  fax  hori- 
con  in  the  night.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
remembrance,  as  the  facts  could  not  have  been  told  me  by  any 
one  else.  I  remember  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  cottage^ 
holding  £ast  by  the  doorpost,  and  putting  my  foot  down,  in  re> 
peated  attempts  to  reach  the  ground.  Having  accomplished  the 
step,  I  toddled  (I  remember  the  uncertain  feeling)  to  a  tree  Wore 
the  door,  and  tried  to  clasp  and  get  round  it ;  but  the  rough  bark 
hurt  my  hands.  At  night  of  the  same  day,  in  bed,  I  was  dis- 
concerted by  the  coarse  feel  of  the  sheets, — so  much  less  smooth 
and  cold  than  those  at  home ;  and  I  was  alarmed  by  the  creak- 
ing of  the  bedstead  when  I  moved.  It  was  a  turn-up  bedstead 
in  a  cottage,  or  small  fiirm-house  at  Carleton,  where  I  was  sent 
for  my  health,  being  a  delicate  child.  My  mother's  account  of 
things  was  that  I  was  all  but  starved  to  death  in  the  first  weeks 
of  my  life,  —  the  wetnurse  being  very  poor,  and  holding  on  to 
her  good  place  after  her  milk  was  going  or  gone.  The  discovery 
was  made  when  I  was  three  months  old,  and  when  I  was  fe^st 
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sinking  under  diarrhcea.  My  bad  health  during  my  whole  child- 
hood and  youth^  and  even  my  deafness,  was  always  ascribed  by 
my  mother  to  this.  However  it  might  be  about  that,  my  health 
certainly  was  very  bad  till  I  was  nearer  thirty  than  twenty  years 
of  age ;  and  never  was  poor  mortal  cursed  with  a  more  beggarly 
nervous  system.  The  long  years  of  indigestion  by  day  and 
night-mare  terrors  are  mournful  to  think  of  now.  —  Milk  has 
radically  disagreed  with  me,  all  my  life:  but  when  I  was  a 
child,  it  was  a  thing  unheard  of  for  children  not  to  be  fed  on 
milk  :  so,  till  I  was  old  enough  to  have  tea  at  breakfast,  I  went 
on  having  a  horrid  lump  at  my  throat  for  hours  of  every  morn- 
ing, and  the  most  terrific  oppressions  in  the  night.  Sometimes 
the  dim  light  of  the  windows  in  the  night  seemed  to  advance  till 
it  pressed  upon  my  eyeballs,  and  then  the  windows  would  seem 
to  recede  to  an  infinite  distance.  If  I  laid  my  hand  under  my 
head  on  the  pillow,  the  hand  seemed  to  vanish  almost  to  a  point, 
while  the  head  grew  as  big  as  a  mountain.  Sometimes  I  was 
panic  struck  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  was  sure  I  could  never 
get  down ;  and  I  could  never  cross  the  yard  to  the  garden  with- 
out flying  and  panting,  and  fearing  to  look  behind,  because  a 
wild  beast  was  after  me.  The  starlight  sky  was  the  worst ;  it 
was  always  coming  down,  to  stifle  and  crush  me,  and  rest  upon 
my  head.  I  do  not  remember  any  dread  of  thieves  or  ghosts  in 
particular ;  but  things  as  I  actually  saw  them  were  dreadful  to 
me ;  and  it  now  appears  to  me  that  I  had  scarcely  any  respite 
from  the  terror.  My  fear  of  persons  was  as  great  as  any  other. 
To  the  best  of  my  belief,  the  first  person  I  was  ever  not  afraid 
of  was  Aunt  Kentish,  who  won  my  heart  and  my  confidence 
when  I  was  sixteen.  My  heart  was  ready  enough  to  flow  out ; 
and  it  often  did  :  but  I  always  repented  of  such  expansion,  the 
next  time  I  dreaded  to  meet  a  human  face.  —  It  now  occurs  to 
me,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  note  it,  —  what  the  extremest 
terror  of  all  was  about  We  were  often  sent  to  walk  on  the  Cas- 
tle Hill  at  Norwich.  In  the  wide  area  below,  the  residents  were 
wont  to  expose  their  feather-beds,  and  to  beat  them  with  a  stick. 
That  sound,  —  a  dull  shock,  —  used  to  make  my  heart  stand 
still:  and  it  was  no  use  my  standing  at  the  rails  above,  and 
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seeing  the  process.  The  striking  of  the  blow  and  the  azrival  of 
the  sound  did  not  correspond ;  and  this  made  matters  worse.  I 
hated  that  walk;  and  I  believe  for  that  reason.  My  parents 
knew  nothing  of  all  this.  It  never  occurred  to  me  to  speak  of 
any  thing  I  felt  most :  and  I  doubt  whether  they  ever  had  the 
slightest  idea  of  my  miseries.  It  seems  to  me  now  that  a  little 
closer  observation  would  have  shown  tlfem  the  causes  of  the  bad 
health  and  fitful  temper  which  gave  them  so  much  anxiety  on 
my  account ;  and  I  am  sure  that  a  little  more  of  the  cheerful 
tenderness  which  was  in  those  days  thought  bad  for  children, 
would  have  saved  me  from  my  worst  &ults,  and  from  a  world  of 
suffering. 

My  hostess  and  nurse  at  the  above-mentioned  cottage  was  a 
Mrs.  Merton,  who  was,  as  was  her  husband,  a  Methodist  or 
melancholy  Calvinist  of  some  sort  The  family  story  about  me 
was  that  I  came  home  the  absurdest  little  preacher  of  mjjears 
(between  two  and  three)  that  ever  was.  I  used  to  nod  my  head 
emphatically,  and  say  "  Never  ky  for  tyfles : "  "  Booty  fust,  and 
pleasure  afterwards,"  and  so  forth  :  and  I  sometimes  got  courage 
to  edge  up  to  strangers,  and  ask  them  to  give  me  —  <<  a  maxim." 
Almost  before  I  could  join  letters,  I  got  some  sheets  of  paper, 
and  folded  them  into  a  little  square  book,  and  wrote,  in  double 
lines,  two  or  three  in  a  page,  my  beloved  maxims.  I  believe 
this  was  my  first  effort  at  book-making.  It  was  probably  what 
I  picked  up  at  Carleton  that  made  me  so  intensely  religious  as  I 
certainly  was  from  a  very  early  age.  The  religion  was  of  a  bad 
sort  enough,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  urgency  of  my  needs ; 
but  I  doubt  whether  I  could  have  got  through  without  it.  I 
pampered  my  vain-glorious  propensities  by  dreams  of  divine 
fiivor,  to  make  up  for  my  utter  deficiency  of  self-respect :  and  I 
got  rid  of  otherwise  incessant  remorse  by  a  most  convenient  con- 
fession and  repentance,  which  relieved  my  nerves  without  at  all, 
I  suspect,  improving  my  conduct. 

To  revert  to  my  earliest  recollections :  —  I  certainly  could 
hardly  walk  alone  when. our  nursemaid  took  us,  —  including  my 
sister  Elizabeth,  who  was  eight  years  older  than  myself, — an 
unusual  walk;  through  a  lane,  (afterwards  called  by  us  the 
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''Spinnei^s  Lane")  wheie  some  Mifis  Tasken,  acquaintances  of 
Elizabeth's  and  her  seniors,  were  lodging,  in  a  cottage  which  had 
a  fir  grove  behind  it.  Somebody  set  me  down  at  the  foot  of  a 
fir,  where  I  was  distressed  by  the  slight  rising  of  the  ground  at 
the  root,  and  by  the  long  grass,  which  seemed  a  terrible  en- 
tanglement I  looked  up  the  tree,  and  was  scared  at  its  height, 
and  at  that  of  so  many  cfthecB.  I  was  comforted  with  a  fir-cone ; 
and  then  one  of  the  Miss  Taskers  caught  me  up  in  her  arms  and 
kissed  me  j  and  I  was  too  frightened  to  cry  till  we  gotaway.  —  I 
was  not  more  than  two  years  old  when  an  impression  of  touch 
occurred  to  me  which  remains  vivid  to  this  day.  It  seems 
indeed  as  if  impressions  of  touch  were  at  that  age  more  striking 
than  those  from  the  other  senses.  I  say  this  from  observation 
of  others  besides  myself;  for  my  own  case  is  peculiar  in  that 
matter.  Sight,  hearing  and  touch  were  perfectly  good  in  early 
childhood;  but  I  never  had  the  sense  of  smell;  and  that  of 
taste  was  therefore  exceedingly  imperfect.  On  the  occasion 
I  refer  to,  I  was  carried  down  a  flight  of  steep  back  stairs, 
and  Bachel  (a  year  and  half  older  than  I)  clung  to  the  nurse- 
maid's gown,  and  Elizabeth  was  going  before,  (still  quite  a 
little  girl)  when  I  put  down  my  finger  ends  to  feel  a  flat 
velvet  button  on  the  top  of  Rachel's  bonnet  The  rapture 
of  the  sensation  was  really  monstrous,  as  I  remember  it  now. 
Those  were  our  mourning  bonnets  for  a  near  relation;  and 
this  marks  the  date,  proving  me  to  have  been  only  two  years 
old. 

I  was  under  three  when  my  brother  James  was  bom.  That 
day  was  another  of  the  distinct  impressions  which  flashed  upon 
me  in  after  yeara.  I  found  myself  within  the  door  of  the  best 
bedroom, — an  impressive  place  from  being  seldom  used,  from 
its  having  a  dark,  polished  floor,  and  from  the  awfal  laige  gay 
figures  of  the  chintz  bed  hangings.  That  day  the  curtains  were 
drawn,  the  window  blinds  were  down,  and  an  unknown  old 
woman,  in  a  mob  cap,  was  at  the  fire,  with  a  bundle  of  flannel 
in  her  arms.  She  beckoned  to  me,  and  I  tried  to  go,  though  it 
seemed  impossible  to  cross  the  slippery  floor.  I  seem  to  hear 
now  the  pattering  of  my  feet     When  I  arrived  at  her  knee,  the 
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nnrae  pushed  out  with  her  foot  a  tiny  chair,  used  as  a  footstool, 
made  me  sit  down  on  it,  laid  the  bundle  of  flannel  acioss  my 
knees,  and  opened  it  so  that  I  saw  the  little  red  £&ce  of  the  baby. 
I  then  found  out  that  there  was  somebody  in  the  bed, — seeing 
a  nightcap  on  the  pillow.  This  was  on  the  21st  of  April,  1805. 
I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  some  incidents  of  that  summer. 
My  mother  did  not  recover  well  from  her  confinement,  and  was 
sent  to  the  sea,  at  Yarmouth.  On  our  arrival  there,  my  &ther 
took  me  along  the  old  jetty,  —  little  knowing  what  terror  I 
suffered.  I  remember  the  strong  grasp  of  his  large  hand  being 
some  comfort ;  but  there  were  holes  in  the  planking  of  the  jetty 
quite  big  enough  to  let  my  foot  through ;  and  they  disclosed 
the  horrible  sight  of  waves  flovring  and  receding  below,  and 
great  tufts  of  green  weeds  swaying  to  and  &o.  I  remember  the 
sitting  room  at  our  lodgings,  and  my  mother's  dress  as  she  sat 
picking  shrimps,  and  letting  me  try  to  help  her.  — Of  all  my 
many  £mcies,  perhaps  none  was  so  terrible  as  a  dream  that  I 
had  at  four  years  old.  The  impression  is  as  fresh  as  possible 
now ;  but  I  cannot  at  all  understand  what  the  fright  was  about 
I  know  nothing  more  strange  than  this  power  of  reentering,  as 
it  were,  into  the  narrow  mind  of  an  in&nt,  so  as  to  compare  it 
with  that  of  maturity ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
record  that  piece  of  precious  nonsense,  — my  dream  at  four  years 
old.  I  imagine  I  was  learning  my  letters  then  from  cards,  where 
each  letter  had  its  picture,  —  as  a  stag  for  S.  I  dreamed  that 
we  children  were  taking  our  walk  with  our  nursemaid  out  of  St. 
Austin's  Gate  (the  nearest  bit  of  country  to  our  house.)  Out  of 
the  public-house  there  came  a  stag,  with  prodigious  antlers. 
Passing  the  pump,  it  crossed  the  road  to  us,  and  made  a  polite 
bow,  with  its  head  on  one  side,  and  with  a  scrape  of  one  foot, 
after  which  it  pointed  with  its  foot  to  the  public-house,  and 
spoke  to  me,  inviting  me  in.  The  maid  declined,  and  turned 
to  go  home.  Then  came  the  terrible  part.  By  the  time  we 
were  at  our  own  door  it  was  dusk,  and  we  went  up  the  steps 
in  the  dark ;  but  in  the  kitchen  it  was  bright  sunshine.  My 
mother  was  standing  at  the  dresser,  breaking  sugar;  and  she 
lifted  me  up,  and  set  me  in  the  sun,  and  gave  me  a  bit  of  sugar. 
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Such  was  the  dream  which  froze  me  with  horror !  Who  shall 
say  whyl  But  mj  panics  were  really  unaccountahle.  They 
were  a  matter  of  pure  sensation,  without  any  intellectual  justi- 
fication whatever,  even  of  the  wildest  kind.  A  magic-lantern 
was  exhibited  to  us  on  Chiistmas^ay,  and  once  or  twice  in  the 
year  besides.  I  used  to  see  it  cleaned  by  daylight,  and  to  handle 
all  its  parts,  —  understanding  its  whole  structure ;  yet,  such  was 
my  terror  of  the  white  circle  on  the  wall,  and  of  the  moving 
slides,  that,  to  speak  the  plain  truth,  the  first  apparition  always 
brought  on  bowel-complaint ;  and,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  when 
I  was  pretending  to  take  care  of  little  children  during  the  ex- 
hibition, I  could  never  look  at  it  without  having  the  back  of  a 
chair  to  grasp,  or  hurting  myself,  to  carry  off  the  intolerable 
sensation.  My  bitter  shame  may  be  conceived ;  but  then,  I  was 
always  in  a  state  of  shame  about  something  or  other.  I  was 
afraid  to  walk  in  the  town,  for  some  years,  if  I  remember  right, 
for  fear  of  meeting  two  people.  One  was  an  unknown  old  lady 
who  very  properly  rebuked  me  one  day  for  turning  her  off  the 
very  narrow  pavement  of  London  Lane,  telling  me,  in  an  awful 
way,  that  little  people  should  make  way  for  their  elders.  The 
other  was  an  unknown  fieirmer,  in  whose  field  we  had  been  glean- 
ing (among  other  trespassers)  before  the  shocks  were  carried. 
This  man  left  the  field  after  us,  and  followed  us  into  the  city,  — 
no  doubt,  as  I  thought,  to  tell  the  Mayor,  and  send  the  con- 
stable after  us.  I  wonder  how  long  it  was  before  I  left  off 
expecting  that  constable.  There  were  certain  little  imps,  how- 
ever, more  alarming  stilL  Our  house  was  in  a  narrow  street ; 
and  all  its  windows,  except  two  or  three  at  the  back,  looked 
eastwards.  It  had  no  sun  in  the  front  rooms,  except  before 
breakfjEist  in  summer.  One  summer  morning,  I  went  into  the 
drawing-room,  which  was  not  much  used  in  those  days,  and  saw 
a  sight  which  made  me  hide  my  face  in  a  chair,  and  scream  with 
terror.  The  drops  of  the  lustres  on  the  mantle-piece,  on  which 
the  sun  was  shining,  were  somehow  set  in  motion,  and  the  pris- 
matic colors  danced  vehemently  on  the  walls.  I  thought  they 
were  alive,  — imps  of  some  sort;  and  I  never  dared  go  into  that 
room  alone  in  the  morning,  from  that  time  forward.     I  am  afraid 
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I  must  own  that  my  heart  has  beat,  all  my  life  long,  at  the 
dancing  of  prismatic  colors  on  the  walL 

I  was  getting  some  comfort,  however,  from  religion  by  this 
time.  The  Sundays  began  to  be  marked  days,  and  pleasantly 
marked,  on  the  whole.  I  do  not  know  why  crocuses  were  par- 
ticularly associated  with  Sunday  at  that  time ;  but  probably  my 
mother  might  have  walked  in  the  garden  with  us,  some  early 
spring  Sunday.  My  idea  of  Heaven  was  of  a  place  gay  with 
yellow  and  lilac  crocuses.  My  love  of  gay  colors  was  very 
strong.  When  I  was  sent  with  the  keys  to  a  certain  bureau  in 
my  mother^s  room,  to  fetch  miniatures  of  my  father  and  grand- 
fieither,  to  be  shown  to  visitors,  I  used  to  stay  an  unconscionable 
time,  though  dreading  punishment  for  it,  but  utterly  unable  to 
resist  the  fascination  of  a  certain  watch-ribbon  kept  in  a  drawer 
there.  This  ribbon  had  a  pattern  in  floss  silk,  gay  and  beauti- 
fully shaded ;  and  I  used  to  look  at  it  till  I  was  sent  for,  to  be 
questioned  as  to  what  I  had  been  about.  The  young  wild  pars- 
ley and  other  weeds  in  the  hedges  used  to  make  me  sick  with 
their  luscious  green  in  spring.  One  crimson  and  purple  sunrise 
I  well  remember,  when  James  could  hardly  walk  alone,  and  I 
could  not  therefore  have  been  more  than  five.  I  awoke  very 
early,  that  summer  morning,  and  saw  the  maid  sound  asleep  in 
her  bed,  and  ''  the  baby ''  in  his  crib.  The  room  was  at  the  top 
of  the  house ;  and  some  rising  ground  beyond  the  city  could  be 
seen  over  the  opposite  roofs.  I  crept  out  of  bed,  saw  James's 
pink  toes  showing  themselves  invitingly  through  the  rails  of  his 
crib,  and  gently  pinched  them,  to  wake  him.  With  a  world  of 
trouble  I  got  him  over  the  side,  and  helped  him  to  the  window, 
and  upon  a  chair  there.  I  wickedly  opened  the  window,  and 
the  cool  air  blew  in ;  and  yet  the  maid  did  not  wake.  Our 
arms  were  smutted  with  the  blacks  on  the  window-sill,  and  our 
bare  feet  were  corded  with  the  impression  of  the  rush-bottomed 
chair;  but  we  were  not  found  out.  The  sky  was  gorgeous, 
and  I  talked  very  religiously  to  the  child  I  remember  the 
mood,  and  the  pleasure  of  expressing  it,  but  nothing  of  what  I 
said. 

I  must  have  been  a  remarkably  religious  child,  for  the  only 
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support  and  pleasure  I  remember  having  from  a  very  early  i^ 
was  from  that  source.  I  was  just  seven  when  the  grand  event 
of  my  childhood  took  place,  —  a  journey  to  Newcastle  to  spend 
the  summer  (my  mother  and  four  of  her  children)  at  my  grand- 
father's ;  and  I  am  certain  that  I  cared  more  for  religion  before 
and  during  that  summer  than  for  anything  else.  It  was  after 
our  return,  when  Ann  Turner,  daughter  oi  the  Unitarian  Minis- 
ter there,  was  with  us,  that  my  piety  first  took  a  practical  char- 
acter ;  but  it  was  familiar  to  me  as  an  indulgence  long  before. 
While  I  was  afraid  of  everybody  I  saw,  I  was  not  in  the  least 
afraid  of  God.  Being  usually  very  unhappy,  I  was  constantly 
longing  for  heaven,  and  seriously,  and  very  frequently  planning 
suicide  in  order  to  get  there.  I  was  sure  that  suicide  would  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  my  getting  there.  I  knew  it  was  considered 
a  crime ;  but  I  did  not  feel  it  so.  I  had  a  devouring  passion  for 
justice; — justice,  first  to  my  own  precious  self,  and  then  to 
other  oppressed  people.  Justice  was  precisely  what  was  least 
understood  in  our  house,  in  regard  to  servants  and  children. 
Now  and  then  I  desperately  poured  out  my  complaints ;  but  in 
general  I  brooded  over  my  injuries,  and  those  of  others  who 
dared  not  speak ;  and  then  the  temptation  to  suicide  was  veiy 
strong.  No  doubt,  there  was  much  vindictiveness  in  it.  I 
gloated  over  the  thought  that  I  would  make  somebody  care  about 
me  in  some  sort  of  way  at  last :  and,  as  to  my  reception  in  the 
other  world,  I  felt  sure  that  God  could  not  be  very  angry  with 
me  for  making  haste  to  him  when  nobody  else  cared  for  me,  and 
so  many  people  plagued  me.  One  day  I  went  to  the  kitchen  to 
get  the  great  carving  knife,  to  cut  my  throat ;  but  the  servants 
were  at  dinner,  and  this  put  it  off  for  that  time.  By  degrees,  the 
design  dwindled  down  into  running  away.  I  used  to  lean  out 
of  the  window,  and  look  up  and  down  the  street,  and  wonder 
how  far  I  could  go  without  being  caught.  I  had  no  doubt  at 
all  that  if  I  once  got  into  a  farm-house,  and  wore  a  woollen  pet* 
ticoat,  and  milked  the  cows,  I  should  be  safe,  and  that  nobody 
would  inquire  about  me  any  more.  —  It  is  evident  enough  that 
my  temper  must  have  been  very  bad.  It  seems  to  me  now  that 
it  was  downright  devilish,  except  for  a  placability  which  used  to 
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annoj  me  sadly,  ^y  temper  might  have  been  early  made  a 
thoroughly  good  one,  by  the  slightest  indulgence  shown  to  my 
natural  affections,  and  any  rational  dealing  with  my  faults :  but 
I  was  almost  the  youngest  of  a  large  &mily,  and  subject,  not 
only  to  the  role  of  severity  to  which  all  were  liable,  but  also  to 
the  rough  and  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  elder  children, 
who  meant  no  harm,  but  injured  me  irreparably.  I  had  no  self- 
lespect,  and  an  unbounded  need  of  approbation  and  affection. 
My  capacity  for  jealousy  was  something  frightfuL  When  we 
were  little  more  than  infants,  Mr.  Thomas  Watson,  son  of  my 
fether^s  partner,  one  day  came  into  the  yard,  took  Eachel  up  in 
his  arms,  gave  her  some  grapes  off  the  vine,  and  carried  her 
home,  across  the  street,  to  give  her  Gay's  Fables,  bound  in  red 
and  gold.  I  stood  with  a  bursting  heart,  beating  my  hoop,  and 
hating  every  body  in  the  world.  I  always  hated  Gay's  Fables, 
and  for  long  could  not  abide  a  red  book.  Nobody  dreamed  of 
all  this ;  and  the  "  taking  down  "  system  was  pursued  with  me 
as  with  the  rest,  issuing  in  the  assumed  doggedness  and  wilftd- 
ness  which  made  me  desperately  disagreeable  during  my  youth, 
to  every  body  at  home.  The  least  word  or  tone  of  kindness 
melted  me  instantly,  in  spite  of  the  strongest  predeterminations 
to  be  hard  and  offensive.  Two  occasions  stand  out  especially  in 
my  memoiy,  as  indeed  almost  the  only  instances  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  tenderness  manifested  to  myself  individuaUy. 

When  I  was  four  or  five  years  old,  we  were  taken  to  a  lecture 
of  Mr.  Drummond's,  for  the  sake,  no  doubt,  of  the  pretty  shows 
we  were  to  see,  —  the  chief  of  which  was  the  Phantasmagoria  of 
which  we  had  heard,  as  a  fine  sort  of  magic-lantern.  I  did  not 
like  the  darkness,  to  begin  with ;  and  when  Minerva  appeared,  in 
a  red  dress,  at  first  extremely  small,  and  then  approaching,  till 
her  owl  seemed  coming  directly  upon  me,  it  was  so  like  my  night- 
mare dreams  that  I  shrieked  aloud.  I  remember  my  own  shriek. 
A  pretty  lady  who  sat  next  us,  took  me  on  her  lap,  and  let  me 
hide  my  face  in  her  bosom,  and  held  me  fast  How  intensely  I 
loved  her,  without  at  all  knowing  who  she  was  !  From  that 
time  we  knew  her,  and  she  filled  a  large  space  in  my  life  ;  and 
above  forty  years  after,  I  had  the  honor  of  having  her  for  my 
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guest  in  my  own  house.  She  was  Mrs.  Lewis  Coibper,  then  the 
very  young  mother  of  two  girls  of  the  ages  of  Bachel  and  my- 
self, of  whom  I  shall  have  to  say  more  presently.  —  The  other 
occasion  was  when  I  had  a  terrible  ear-ache  one  Sunday.  The 
rest  went  to  chapel  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  my  pain  grew  worse. 
Instead  of  going  into  the  kitchen  to  the  cook,  I  wandered  into  a 
lumber  room  at  the  top  of  the  house.  I  laid  my  aching  ear 
against  the  cold  iron  screw  of  a  bedstead,  and  howled  ¥rith 
pain ;  but  nobody  came  to  me.  At  last,  I  heard  the  family 
come  home  from  chapeL  I  heard  them  go  into  the  parlour,  one 
after  another,  and  I  knew  they  were  sitting  round  the  fire  in  the 
dusk.  I  stole  down  to  the  door,  and  stood  on  the  mat,  and 
heard  them  talking  and  laughing  merrily.  I  stole  in,  thinking 
they  would  not  observe  me,  and  got  into  a  dark  comer.  Pres- 
ently my  mother  called  to  me,  and  asked  what  I  was  doing 
there.  Then  I  burst  out,  —  that  my  ear  ached  so  I  did  not 
know  what  to  do  !  Then  she  and  my  father  both  called  me  ten- 
derly, and  she  took  me  on  her  lap,  and  laid  the  ear  on  her  warm 
bosom.  I  was  afraid  of  spoiling  her  starched  muslin  handker^ 
chief  with  the  tears  which  toould  come ;  but  I  was  very  happy, 
and  wished  that  I  need  never  move  again.  Then  of  course  came 
remorse  for  all  my  naughtiness ;  but  I  was  always  suffering  that, 
though  never,  I  believe,  in  my  whole  childhood,  being  known  to 
own  myself  wrong.  I  must  have  been  an  intolerable  child ;  but 
I  need  not  have  been  so. 

I  was  certainly  fond  of  going  to  chapel  before  that  Newcastle 
era  which  divided  my  childhood  into  two  equal  portions :  but 
my  besetting  troubles  followed  me  even  there.  My  passion  for 
justice  was  baulked  there,  as  much  as  any  where.  The  duties 
preached  were  those  of  inferiors  to  superiors,  while  the  per  corUra 
was  not  insisted  on  with  any  equality  of  treatment  at  alL  Par- 
ents were  to  bring  up  their  children  ''  in  the  nurture  and  admo- 
nition of  the  Lord,"  and  to  pay  servants  due  wages ;  but  not  a 
word  was  ever  preached  about  the  justice  due  from  the  stronger 
to  the  weaker.  I  used  to  thirst  to  hear  some  notice  of  the  op- 
pression which  servants  and  children  had  (as  I  supposed  univer- 
sally) to  endure,  in  regard  to  their  feelings,  while  duly  clothed. 
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fed,  and  taught :  but  nothing  of  the  sort  ever  came ;  but  instead, 
a  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  which  only  made  me  remorseful 
and  miserable.  I  was  abundantly  obedient  in  act ;  for  I  never 
dreamed  of  being  otherwise  j  but  the  interior  rebellion  kept  my 
conscience  in  a  state  of  perpetual  torture.  As  far  as  I  remember, 
my  conscience  was  never  of  the  least  use  to  me ;  for  I  always 
concluded  myself  wrong  about  every  thing,  while  pretending 
entire  complacency  and  assurance.  My  moral  discernment  was 
almost  wholly  obscured  by  fear  and  mortification.  —  Another 
misery  at  chapel  was  that  I  could  not  attend  to  the  service,  nor 
re&ain  from  indulging  in  the  most  absurd  vain-glorious  dreams, 
which  I  was  ashamed  of,  all  the  while.  The  Octagon  Chapel  at 
Norwich  has  some  curious  windows  in  the  roof; — not  skylights, 
but  letting  in  light  indirectly.  I  used  to  sit  staring  up  at  those 
windows,  and  looking  for  angels  to  come  for  me,  an^  take  me  to 
heaven,  in  sight  of  all  the  congregation, —  the  end  of  the  world 
being  sure  to  happen  while  we  were  at  chapeL  I  was  thinking  of 
this,  and  of  the  hymns,  the  whole  of  the  time,  it  now  seems  to  me. 
It  was  very  shocking  to  n&e  that  I  could  not  pray  at  chapeL  I 
believe  that  I  never  did  in  my  life.  I  prayed  abundantly  when 
I  was  alone ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  me  to  do  it  in  any  other 
way ;  and  the  hypocrisy  of  appearing  to  do  so  was  a  long  and 
sore  trouble  to  me.  —  All  this  is  very  painful ;  but  I  really  re- 
member little  that  was  not  painful  at  that  time  of  my  life.  —  To 
be  sure,  there  was  Nurse  Ayton,  who  used  to  come,  one  or  two 
days  in  the  week,  to  sew.  She  was  kind  to  me,  and  I  was  fond 
of  her.  She  told  us  long  stories  about  her  family;  and  she 
taught  me  to  sew.  She  certainly  held  the  family  impression  of 
my  abilities,  —  that  I  was  a  dull,  unobservant,  slow,  awkward 
cliild.  In  teaching  me  to  sew,  she  used  to  say  (and  I  quite  ac- 
quiesced) that  ''slow  and  sure''  was  the  maxim  for  me,  and 
''quick  and  weU  "  was  the  maxim  for  KacheL  I  was  not  jealous 
about  this,  —  it  seemed  to  me  so  undeniable.  On  one  occasion 
only  I  jihought  Nurse  Ayton  unkind.  The  back  of  a  rickety  old 
nursing-chair  came  off  when  I  was  playing  on  it ;  and  I  was  sure 
she  could  save  me  from  being  scolded  by  sewing  it  on  again.  I 
insisted  that  she  could  sew  anything.     This  made  my  mother 
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laugh  when  she  came  up;  and  so  I  forgaye  nune  :  and  I  believe 
that  was  our  only  quanoL 

My  first  political  interest  was  the  death  of  Nelson.  I  was 
then  four  years  old.  My  father  came  in  from  the  counting* 
house  at  an  unusual  hour,  and  told  my  mother,  who  cried  heart- 
ily. I  certainly  had  some  conception  of  &  battle,  and  of  a  great 
man  being  a  public  loss.  It  always  rent  my  heart-strings  (to  the 
last  day  of  her  life,)  to  see  and  hear  my  mother  cry ;  and  in  this 
case  it  was  clearly  connected  with  the  death  of  a  great  man.  I 
had  my  own  notions  of  Bonaparte  too.  One  day,  at  dessert, 
when  my  feither  was  talking  anxiously  to  my  mother  about  the 
expected  invasion,  for  which  preparations  were  made  all  along 
the  Norfolk  coast,  I  saw  them  exchange  a  glance,  because  I  waa 
standing  staring,  twitching  my  pinafore  with  terror.  My  fisither 
called  me  to^  him,  and  took  me  on  his  knee,  and  I  said  ''  But, 
papa,  what  will  you  do  if  Boney  comes!"  "  What  will  I  do  1" 
said  he,  cheerfully,  *'  Why,  I  will  ask  him  to  take  a  glass  of  Port 
with  me,"  —  helping  himself  to  a  glass  as  he  spoke.  That  wise 
reply  was  of  immense  serrice  to  me.  From  the  moment  I  knew 
that  "  Boney  "  was  a  creature  who  could  take  a  glass  of  wine,  I 
dreaded  him  no  more.  Such  was  my  induction  into  the  depart- 
ment of  foreign  affiiirs.  As  to  social  matters,  —  my  passion  for 
justice  was  cruelly  crossed,  from  the  earliest  time  I  can  remem* 
ber,  by  the  imposition  of  passive  obedience  and  silence  on  ser- 
vants and  tradespeople,  who  met  with  a  rather  old-&shioned 
treatment  in  our  house.  We  children  were  enough  in  the 
kitchen  to  know  how  the  maids  avenged  themselves  for  scold- 
ings in  the  parlor,  before  the  fiimily  and  visitors,  to  which  they 
must  not  reply ;  and  for  being  forbidden  to  wear  white  gowns, 
silk  gowns,  or  any  thing  but  what  strict  housewives  approved. 
One  of  my  chief  miseries  was  being  sent  with  insulting  mes- 
nges  to  the  maids,  —  e.  g.,  to  *'  bid  them  not  be  so  like  cart' 
horses  overhead,"  and  the  like.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  a  fiBar- 
ful  sin  to  alter  a  message ;  and,  on  the  other,  it  was  impossible 
to  give  such  an  one  as  that :  so  I  used  to  linger  and  delay  to  the 
last  moment,  and  then  deliver  something  civil,  with  all  imagina- 
ble sheepishness,  so  that  the  maids  used  to  look  at  one  another 
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and  laugh.  Tet,  one  of  my  most  heartfelt  sins  was  towards  a 
servant  who  was  really  a  fciend  of  my  mother^s,  and  infinitely 
respected,  and  a  good  deal  loved,  by  as  children,  —  Susan 
Qnosby^  who  came  to  live  with  us  just  before  James  was  bom> 
and  staid  till  that  memorable  Newcastle  journey,  above  four 
years  afterwards.  When  she  was  waiting  at  dinner  one  day,  I 
stuck  my  knife  upright,  in  listening  to  something,  so  that  the 
point  cut  her  arm.  I  saw  her  afterwards  washing  it  at  the 
pump;  and  she  shook  her  head  at  me  in  tender  reproach.  My 
heart  was  bursting;  but  I  dared  not  tell  her  how  sorry  I  was.  I 
never  got  over  it,  or  was  happy  with  her  again ;  and  when  we^ 
were  to  part,  the  night  before  our  journey,  and  she  was  kissing 
us  with  tears,  it  was  in  dumb  grief  and  indignation  that  1  heard 
her  tell  my  mother  that  children  do  not  feel  things  as  grown 
people  do,  and  that  they  could  not  think  of  any  thing  else  when 
they  were  going  a  journey. 

One  more  fiict  takes  its  place  before  that  journey,  —  the 
awakening  of  a  love  of  money  in  me.  I  suspect  I  have  had  a 
very  narrow  escape  of  being  an  eminent  miser.  A  little  more, 
or  a  little  lets  diifficulty,  or  another  mode  of  getting  money  would 
easily  have  made  me  a  miser.  The  first  step,  as  far  as  I  remember, 
was  when  we  playsd  cards,  one  winter  evening,  at  our  uncle  Mar- 
tineau's,  when  I  was  told  that  I  had  won  twopence.  The  pav^ 
ment  hardly  seemed  solid  when  we  walked  home,  —  so  elated 
was  L  I  remember  equal  delight  when  Mrs.  Meadows  Taylor 
gave  us  children  twopence  when  we  expected  only  a  halfpenny,  to 
buy  string  for  a  top:  but  in  this  last  case  it  was  not  the  true  anwt 
ftiimmt,  as  in  the  other.  The  same  avarice  was  excited  in  the 
same  way,  a  few  years  later,  when  I  won  eighteen-pence  at  cards, 
on  a  visit  The  very  sight  of  silver  and  copper  was  transporting 
to  me,  without  any  thought  of  its  use.  I  stood  and  looked  long 
at  money,  as  it  lay  in  my  hand.  Tet,  I  do  not  remember  that 
this  passion  ever  interfered  with  my  giving  away  money,  though 
it  certainly  did  with  my  spending  it  otherwise.  I  certainly  was 
v»y  dose,  all  my  childhood  and  youth.  I  may  as  well  mention 
here  that  I  made  rales  and  kept  them,  in  regard  to  my  expendi- 
tara,  from  the  time  I  had  an  allowanoe.    I  believe  we  gave  awi^ 
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something  out  of  our  fint  allowanoe  of  a  penny  a  week.  When 
we  had  twopence,  I  gave  away  hal£  The  next  advance  was  to 
half-«kguinea  a  quarter,  to  huy  gloves  and  sashes :  then  to  ten 
pounds  a  year  (with  help)  for  clothes ;  then  hfteen,  and  finally 
twenty,  without  avowed  help.  I  sewed  inde&tigably  all  those 
years,  —  being  in  truth  excessively  fond  of  sewing,  with  the 
amusement  of  either  gossiping,  or  learning  poetry  by  heart, 
from  a  book,  lying  open  under  my  work.  I  never  had  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  learning  any  amount  of  verse ;  and  I  knew 
enough  to  have  furnished  me  for  a  wandering  reciter,  —  if  there 
had  been  such  a  calling  in  our  time,  — as  I  used  to  wish  there 
was.  While  thus  busy,  I  made  literally  all  my  clothes,  as  I  grew 
up,  except  stays  and  shoes.  I  platted  bonnets  at  one  time, 
knitted  stockings  as  I  read  aloud,  covered  silk  shoes  for  dances, 
and  made  all  my  garments.  Thus  I  squeezed  something  out  of 
the  smaller  allowance,  and  out  of  the  fifteen  pounds,  I  never 
spent  more  than  twelve  in  dress ;  and  never  more  than  fifteen 
pounds  out  of  the  twenty.  The  rest  I  gave  away,  except  a  Uttle 
which  I  spent  in  books.  The  amount  of  time  spent  in  sewing 
now  appears  iiightful ;  but  it  was  the  way  in  those  days,  among 
people  like  ourselves.  There  was  some  saving  in  our  practice  of 
reading  aloud,  and  in  mine  of  learning  poetry  in  such  mass  :  but 
the  censorious  gossip  which  was  the  bane  of  our  youth  drove 
prose  and  verse  out  of  the  field,  and  wasted  more  of  our  precious 
youthful  powers  and  dispositions  than  any  repentance  and  amend- 
ment in  after  life  could  repair.  This  sort  of  occupation,  the  sew- 
ing however,  was  less  unfitting  than  might  now  appear,  consid- 
ering that  the  fortunes  of  manufacturers,  like  my  father,  were 
placed  in  jeopardy  by  the  war,  and  that  there  was  barely  a 
chance  for  my  £either  ever  being  able  to  provide  fortunes  for  his 
daughters.  He  and  my  mother  exercised  every  kind  of  self- 
denial  to  bring  us  up  quahfied  to  take  care  of  ourselves.  They 
pinched  themselves  in  luxuries  to  provide  their  girls,  as  well  as 
their  boys,  with  masters  and  schooling ;  and  they  brought  us  up 
to  an  industry  like  their  own ; — the  boys  in  study  and  business, 
and  the  girls  in  study  and  household  cares.  Thus  was  I  saved 
from  being  a  literary  lady  who  could  not  sew ;  and  when,  in 
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after  years,  I  have  beeu  insulted  by  admiration  at  not  being 
helpless  in  regard  to  household  employments,  I  have  been  wont 
to  explain,  for  my  mother's  sake,  that  I  could  make  shirts  and 
puddings,  and  iron  and  mend,  and  get  my  bread  by  my  needle, 
if  necessary,  —  (as  it  once  was  necessary,  for  a  few  months),  be- 
fore I  won  a  better  place  and  occupation  with  my  pen. 


SECTION  IL 

But  it  is  time  to  set  out  on  the  second  period  of  my  child- 
hood,—  beginning  with  that  memorable  Newcastle  joirmej. 
That  period  was  memorable,  not  only  from  the  enlarging  of  a 
child's  ideas  which  ensues  upon  a  first  long  journey,  but  because 
I  date  from  it  my  becoming  what  is  commonly  called  ''  a  respon- 
sible being."  On  my  return  home  I  began  to  take  moral  charge 
of  myself.  I  had  before,  and  from  my  earliest  recollections, 
been  subject  to  a  haunting,  wretched,  useless  remorse ;  but  from 
the  time  of  our  return  from  Newcastle,  bringing  Ann  Turner 
with  us,  I  became  practically  religious  with  all  my  strength. 
Ann  was,  I  think,  fourteen  when  I  was  seven;  and  that  she 
made  herself  my  friend  at  all  was  a  great  thing  for  me ;  and  it 
fell  out  all  the  more  easily  for  her  tendencies  being  exclusively 
religious,  while  I  was  only  waiting  for  some  influence  to  deter- 
mine my  life  in  that  direction. 

Travelling  was  no  easy  matter  in  those  days.  My  mother, 
our  dear,  pretty,  gentle  aunt  Margaret,  sister  Mizabeth,  aged  fif- 
teen, Bachel,  myself^  and  little  James,  aged  four,  and  in  nan- 
keen frocks,  were  all  crammed  into  a  post-chaise,  for  a  journey 
of  three  or  four  days.  Almost  every  incident  of  those  days  is 
still  fresh :  but  I  will  report  only  one,  which  is  curious  from 
showing  how  little  aware  we  children  were  of  our  own  value.  I 
really  think,  if  I  had  once  conceived  that  any  body  cared  for  me, 
nearly  all  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  my  anxious  childhood  would 
have  been  spared  me ;  and  I  remember  well  that  it  was  Ann 
Turner  who  first  conveyed  the  cheering  truth  to  me.  She  asked 
me  why  my  mother  sat  sewing  so  diligently  for  us  children,  and 
sat  up  at  night  to  mend  my  stockings,  if  she  did  not  cai^e  for  me ; 
and  I  was  convinced  at  once ;  —  only  too  happy  to  believe  it, 
and  being  unable  to  resist  suph  evidence  as  the  stocking-mending 
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at  nighty  wlien  ire  childien  were  asleep^  Well :  on  oar  second 
day's  journey,  we  stopped  at  Burleigh  House,  and  the  three  elders 
of  the  party  went  in,  to  see  the  picture  gallery.  —  Children  were 
excluded ;  so  we  three  little  ones  were  left  to  play  among  the 
haymakers  on  the  lawn.  After  what  seemed  a  long  time,  it  sud- 
denly struck  us  that  the  elders  must  have  forgotten  us,  and  gone 
on  to  Newcastle  without  us.  I,  for  my  part,  was  entirely  per- 
suaded that  we  should  never  he  missed,  or  rememhered  more  hy 
any  hody ;  and  we  set  up  a  terrihle  lamentation.  A  good-natured 
haymaker,  a  sunhumt  woman  whose  dialect  we  could  not  under- 
stand, took  us  in  hand,  and  led  us  to  the  great  door,  where  we 
were  soon  comforted  hy  my  mother's  appearance.  I  rememher 
wondering  why  she  and  aunt  Margaret  laughed  aside  when  they 
led  UB  hack  to  the  chaise. 

Of  course  it  was  difficult  to  amuse  little  children  so  cooped  up 
for  so  long.  There  was  a  little  quiet  romping,  I  remember,  and 
a  great  deal  of  storytelling  by  dear  aunty  :  but  the  finest  device 
was  setting  us  to  guess  what  we  should  find  standing  in  the 
middle  of  grandpapa's  garden.  As  it  was  something  we  had 
never  seen  or  known  about,  there  was  no  end  to  the  guessing. 
Whoi  we  arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  Forth,  (my  grand&ither*8 
bouse)  the  old  folks  and  their  daughters  came  out  to  meet  us,  aU 
tearful  and  agitated :  and  I,  loathing  myself  for  the  selfishness, 
€ould  not  wait,  but  called  out,  —  "I  want  to  see  what  that  thing 
is  in  the  garden."  After  an  enlightening  hint,  and  without  any 
rebuke,  our  youngest  aunt  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  led  me  to 
&ce  the  mystery.  I  could  make  nothing  of  it  when  I  saw  it 
It  was  a  large,  heavy,  stone  sundial.  That  dial  is  worth  this 
much  mention,  for  it  was  of  immeasurable  value  to  me.  I  could 
see  its  fiuse  only  by  raising  myself  on  tiptoe  on  its  step :  and 
there,  with  my  eyes  on  a  level  with  the  plate,  did  I  watch  and 
ponder,  day  by  day,  painfully  forming  my  first  clear  conceptions 
of  Time,  amidst  a  bright  confusion  of  notions  of  day  and  night, 
and  of  the  seasons,  and  of  the  weather.  I  loved  that  dial  with 
a  sort  of  superstition ;  and  when,  nearly  forty  years  after,  I  built 
a  house  for  myself  at  Ambleside,  my  strong  wish  was  to  have 
this  very  dial  for  the  platform  below  the  terrace :  but  it  was  not 
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to  be  had.  It  had  been  once  removed  already,  —  when  the  rail- 
way cut  through  the  old  garden ;  and  the  stone  mass  was  too 
heavy,  and  far  too  much  fractured  and  crumbled  for  a  second 
removal  So  a  dear  friend  set  up  for  me  a  beautiful  new  dial ; 
and  I  can  only  hope  that  it  may  possibly  render  as  great  a  ser- 
vice to  some  child  of  a  future  generation  as  my  grandfather's  did 
for  me. 

It  seems  to  me  now  that  I  seldom  asked  questions  in  those 
days.  I  went  on  for  years  together  in  a  puzzle,  for  want  of  its 
ever  occurring  to  me  to  ask  questions.  For  instance,  no  accounts 
of  a  spring-gun  answered  to  my  conception  of  it ;  —  that  it  was 
a  pea-green  musket,  used  only  in  spring  t  This  absurdity  at 
length  lay  by  unnoticed  in  my  mind  till  I  was  twenty  !  Even 
so  !  At  that  age,  I  was  staying  at  Birmingham ;  and  we  were 
returning  from  a  country  walk  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  when 
my  host  warned  us  not  to  cross  a  little  wood,  for  fear  of  spring- 
guns  ;  and  he  found  and  showed  us  the  wire  of  one.  I  was 
truly  confounded  when  the  sense  of  the  old  mistake,  dormant  in 
my  mind  till  now,  came  upon  me.  Thus  it  was  with  a  piece  of 
mystification  imposed  on  me  by  my  grandfather's  barber  in  1809. 
One  morning,  while  the  shaving-pot  was  heating,  the  barber  took 
me  on  his  knee,  and  pretended  to  tell  me  why  he  was  late  that 
morning.  Had  I  ever  heard  of  a  falling  star  %  Yes,  I  had. 
Well :  a  star  had  fallen  in  the  night ;  and  it  fell  in  the  Forth 
lane,  which  it  completely  blocked  up,  beside  Mr.  Somebody's 
orchard.  It  was  quite  round,  and  of  the  beautifullest  and  clear- 
est crystal  "  Was  it  there  still  1 "  0  yes, —  or  most  of  it :  but 
some  of  the  crystal  was  shivered  off,  and  people  were  carrying 
it  away  when  he  arrived  at  the  spot  He  had  to  go  round 
by  Something  Street;  and  it  was  that  which  made  him  late. 
"  Would  there  be  any  left  by  the  time  we  went  for  our  walk  1 " 
He  hoped  there  might.  I  got  through  my  lessons  in  a  fever  of 
eagerness  that  morning,  and  engaged  the  nurse  maid  to  take  us 
through  that  lane.  There  was  the  orchard,  with  the  applettee 
stretching  over  the  wall :  but  not  a  single  spike  of  the  crystal 
was  left.  I  thought  it  odd ;  but  it  never  occurred  to  me  to 
doubt  the  story,  or  to  speak  to  anybody  about  it,  except  the  bar- 
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ber.  I  lay  in  wait  for  him  the  next  morning ;  and  very  sorry  be 
professed  to  be ;  —  so  sorry  that  he  had  not  just  picked  up  some 
crystals  for  me  while  there  were  so  many ;  but  no  doubt  I  should 
come  in  the  way  of  a  fallen  star  myself,  some  day.  We  kept 
this  up  till  October,  when  we  bade  him  good  bye :  and  my  early 
notions  of  astronomy  were  cruelly  bewildered  by  that  man's 
riiodomontade.  I  dare  not  say  how  many  years  it  was  before  I 
got  quite  clear  of  it. 

There  is  little  that  is  pleasant  to  say  of  the  rest  of  that 
absence  from  home.  There  was  a  naughty  boy  staying  at  my 
grandfather^s,  who  caused  us  to  be  insulted  by  imputations  of 
stealing  the  green  fruit,  and  to  be  shut  out  of  the  garden,  where 
we  had  never  dreamed  of  touching  a  gooseberry :  and  he  led 
little  James  into  mischief ;  and  then  canted  and  made  his  own 
part  good.  Our  hearts  swelled  under  the  ii^uries  he  caused  us. 
Then,  we  were  injudiciously  fed,  and  my  nightmare  miseries 
were  intolerable.  The  best  event  was  that  my  theological  life 
began  to  take  form.  I  had  a  prodigious  awe  of  dei^men  and 
ministers,  and  a  strong  yearning  towards  them  for  notice.  No 
doubt  there  was  much  vanity  in  this ;  but  it  was  also  one  in- 
vestment of  the  religious  sentiment,  as  I  know  by  my  being  at 
times  conscious  of  a  remnant  of  the  feeling  now,  while  radically 
convinced  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  judgment  of  priests 
of  all  persuasions  is  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  order  of  men. 
The  first  of  the  order  who  took  any  direct  notice  of  me  was,  as 
£ir  as  I  know,  good  Mr.  Turner  of  Newcastle,  my  mother's  pas- 
tor and  friend  before  her  marriage.  At  Newcastle,  we  usually 
went  to  tea  at  his  house  on  Sunday  evenings ;  and  it  was  then 
that  we  began  the  excellent  practice  of  writing  recollections  of 
one  of  the  sermons  of  the  day.  When  the  minister  preaches 
what  children  can  understand,  this  practice  is  of  the  highest  use 
in  fixing  their  attention,  and  in  disclosing  to  their  parents  the 
character  and  imperfections  of  their  ideas  on  the  most  important 
class  of  subjects.  On  occasion  of  our  first  attempt,  —  Rachers 
and  mine,  —  I  felt  very  triumphant  beforehand.  I  remembered 
the  text ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  my  head  was  fnU  of  thoughts 
from  the  sermon.     I  scrawled  over  the  whole  of  a  large  slate, 
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and  was  not  a  little  mortified  when  I  found  that  all  I  had  writ- 
ten came  into  seven  or  eight  lines  of  my  mother's  handwriting. 
I  made  sure  that  I  had  not  been  cheated,  and  then  fell  into  dis- 
oouiagement  at  finding  that  my  grand  **  sermon  "  came  to  noth- 
ing more.  However,  my  attempt  was  approved ;  I  was  allowed 
to  *'  sit  up  to  supper,"  and  the  Sunday  practice  was  begun  which 
continued  till  I  grew  too  deaf  to  keep  up  my  attention  success- 
fully. For  some  yean  of  that  long  period,  our  success  was  small, 
because  Mr.  Madge's,  (our  minister's)  sermons  conveyed  few  dear 
ideas  to  children,  though  much  sweet  and  solemn  impression. 
Dr.  Carpenter's  were  the  best  I  ever  listened  to  for  the  pur- 
poge :  —  so  good  that  I  have  known  him  carry  a  **  recollection  " 
written  by  a  cousin  of  mine  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  Mrs.  Car- 
penter, as  a  curiosity,  —  not  a  single  sentence  of  his  sermon 
being  altogether  absent  from  the  hearer's  version  of  it  —  Another 
religious  impression  that  we  children  brought  from  l^ewcastle  is 
very  charming  to  me  stilL  Our  gentle,  delicate  aunt  Mary, 
whom  I  remember  so  well  in  her  white  gown,  with  her  pink 
color,  thin  silky  brown  hair,  and  tender  manner  towards  us,  used 
to  get  us  round  her  knees  as  she  sat  in  the  window-seat  at  the 
Forth,  where  the  westerly  sun  shone  in,  and  teach  us  to  sing 
Milton's  hymn  '^  Let  us  with  a  gladsome  mind."  It  is  the  very 
hymn  for  children,  set  to  its  own  simple  tune ;  and  I  always, 
to  this  day,  hear  aunt  Mary's  weak,  earnest  voice  in  it  That 
was  the  gentle  hymn.  The  woe-breathing  one  was  the  German 
Evening  Hymn.  The  heroic  one,  which  never  failed  to  rouse 
my  whole  being  was  "  Awake,  my  soul ;  stretch  every  nerve," 
sung  to  Artaxerzes.  In  those  days,  we  learned  Mrs.  Barbauld's 
Prose  Hymns  by  heart ;  and  there  were  parts  of  them  which  I 
dearly  loved :  but  other  parts  made  me  shiver  with  awe.  I  did 
not  know  what  **  shaking  bogs  "  were,  and  was  alarmed  at  that 
mysterious  being  "  Child  of  Mortality."  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, religion  was  a  great  comfort  and  pleasure  to  me ;  and  I 
studied  the  New  Testament  very  heartily  and  profitably,  from. 
the  time  that  Ann  Turner  went  south  with  us,  and  encouraged 
me  to  confession  and  morning  and  nightly  prayer. 
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I  THINK  it  could  not  have  been  long  after  tbat  time  that  I  took 
up  a  project  which  was  of  eztiaoidinaiy  iiae  to  me.  My  mind, 
eoBsideied  dull  and  unobservant  and  unwieldy  by  my  family, 
was  desperately  methodicaL  Every  thing  must  be  made  tabular 
that  would  at  all  admit  of  it.  Thus,  I  adopted  in  an  immense 
hurry  Dr.  Franklin's  youthful  and  absurd  plan  of  pricking  down 
his  day's  virtues  and  vices  under  heads.  I  found  at  once  the 
difficulty  of  mapping  out  moral  qualities,  and  had  to  give  it  up, 
—as  I  presume  he  had  to.  But  I  tried  after  something  quite 
as  foolish,  and  with  immense  perseverance.  I  thought  it  would 
be  a  fine  thing  to  distribute  scripture  instructions  under  the 
heads  of  the  virtues  and  vices,  so  as  to  have  encouragement  or 
rebuke  always  ready  at  hand.  So  I  made  (as  on  so  many  other 
occasions)  a  paper  book,  ruled  and  duly  headed.  With  the  Old 
Testament,  I  got  on  very  wellj  but  I  was  amaaed  at  the  diffi- 
culty with  the  New.  I  knew  it  to  be  of  so  much  more  value 
and  importance  than  the  Old,  that  I  could  not  account  fot  the 
small  number  of  cut  and  dry  commands.  I  twisted  meanings 
and  wordings,  and  made  figurative  things  iuto  precepts,  at  an 
unconscionable  rate,  before  I  would  give  up  :  but,  after  rivalling 
any  old  puritan  preacher  in  my  free  use  of  scripture,  I  was 
obliged  to  own  that  I  could  not  construct  the  system  I  wanted. 
Thus  it  was  that  I  made  out  that  great  step  in  the  process  of 
thought  and  knowledge,  —  that  whereas  JudaiEon  was  a  precep- 
tive religion,  Christianity  was  mainly  a  religion  of  principles,  — 
or  assumed  to  be  sa 
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For  many  yean  past,  my  amazement  has  been  continuaUy  on 
the  increase  that  Unitaiians  can  conceive  that  they  aie  giving 
their  children  a  Christian  education  in  making  their  religious 
training  what  it  is.  Our  family  certainly  insisted  very  strongly, 
and  quite  sincerely,  on  being  Christians,  while  despising  and  pity- 
ing the  orthodox  as  much  as  they  could  be  despised  and  pitied 
in  return ;  while  yet,  it  must  have  been  from  wonderful  sloven- 
liness of  thought,  as  well  as  ignorance,  that  we  could  have  taken 
Unitarianism  to  be  Christianity,  in  any  genuine  sense,  —  in  any 
sense  which  could  justify  separate  Christian  worship.  In  our 
particular  case,  family  pride  and  affection  were  implicated  in  our 
dissent.  It  was  not  the  dissent  that  was  to  be  wondered  at,  but 
its  having  degenerated  into  Unitarianism.  Our  French  name 
indicates  our  origin.  The  first  Martineaus  that  we  know  of  were 
expatriated  Huguenots,  who  came  over  from  Normandy  on  the 
Bevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  They  were,  of  course,  Cal- 
vinists, — so  fully  admitting  the  Christian  religion  to  be  a 
scheme  of  redemption  as  to  deserve,  without  limitation  or  per- 
version, the  title  of  Christians.  But  their  descendants  passed  by 
degrees,  with  the  congregations  to  which  they  belonged,  out  of 
Calvinism  into  the  pseudo-Christianity  of  Arianism  first,  and 
then  of  Unitarianism,  under  the  guidance  of  pastors  whose  natu- 
ral sense  revolted  from  the  essential  points  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine, while  they  had  not  learning  enough,  biblical,  ecclesiastical, 
historical  or  philosophical,  to  discover  that  what  they  gave  up 
was  truly  essential,  and  that  the  name  of  Christianity  vras  a  mere 
sham  when  applied  to  what  they  retained.  One  evening  when 
I  was  a  child,  I  entered  the  parlor  when  our  Unitarian  minister, 
Mr.  Madge,  was  convicting  of  error  (and  what  he  called  idiotcy) 
an  orthodox  schoolmaster  who  happened  to  be  our  visitor. 
''Look  here,"  said  Mr.  Madge,  seizing  three  wine-glasses,  and 
placing  them  in  a  row  :  **  here  is  the  Father,  —  here's  the  Son, 
—  and  here's  the  Holy  Ghost ;  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
those  three  glasses  can  be  in  any  case  onel  Tis  mere  non- 
sense." And  so  were  we  children  taught  that  it  was  **  meie 
nonsense."  I  certainly  wondered  exceedingly  that  so  vast  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  Norwich  coxild  accept  such  nonsense, 
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and  so  veiy  few  see  through  it  as  the  Unitarians  of  the  citjr :  but 
there  was  no  one  to  suggest  to  me  that  there  might  be  more  in 
the  matter  than  we  saw,  or  than  even  our  minister  was  aware  of. 
This  was  pernicious  enough:  but  far  worse  was  the  practice, 
necessarily  uniyersal  among  Unitarians,  of  taking  any  liberties 
they  please  with  the  revelation  they  profess  to  receive.  It  is 
true,  the  Scriptures  are  very  properiy  declared  by  them  to  be  not 
the  revelation  itself,  but  the  record  of  it :  but  it  ia  only  through 
the  record  that  the  revelation  can  be  obtained  —  at  least  by 
Protestants :  and  any  tamperings  with  the  record  are  operations 
upon  the  revelation  itsell  To  appreciate  the  full  effect  of  such 
a  procedure,  it  ia  only  necessary  to  look  at  what  the  Unitarians 
were  doing  in  the  days  of  my  youth.  They  were  issuing  an 
Improved  Version,  in  which  considerable  portions  were  set  aside 
(printed  in  a  different  type)  as  spurious.  It  is  true,  those  por- 
tions flatly  contradicted  some  other  portions  in  regard  to  dates 
and  other  facts ;  but  the  shallow  scholarship  of  the  Unitarians 
made  its  own  choice  what  to  receive  and  what  to  reject,  without 
perceiving  that  such  a  process  was  wholly  incompatible  with  the 
conception  of  the  Scriptures  being  the  record  of  a  divine  revela- 
tion at  alL  Having  begun  to  cut  away  and  alter,  there  was  no 
reason  for  stopping ;  and  every  Unitarian  was  at  liberty  to  make 
the  Scriptures  mean  what  suited  his  own  views.  Mr.  Belsham's 
Exposition  of  the  Epistles  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  in  this 
way.  To  get  rid  of  some  difficulties  about  heaven  and  hell,  the 
end  of  the  world,  salvation  and  perdition,  &c,  he  devised  a  set 
of  figurative  meanings  which  he  applied  with  immense  perse- 
verance, and  a  poetical  ingenuity  remarkable  in  so  thoroughly 
prosaic  a  man  ;  and  all  the  while,  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred 
to  him  that  that  could  hardly  be  a  revelation  designed  for  the 
rescue  of  the  human  race  from  x)erdition,  the  explanation  of 
which  required  all  this  ingenuity  at  the  hand  of  a  Belsham, 
after  eighteen  centuries.  I  was  as  deeply-interested  a  reader  of 
those  big  volumes  as  any  Unitarian  in  England ;  and  their  inge- 
nuity gratified  some  of  my  faculties  exceedingly ;  but  there  was 
throughout  a  haunting  sense  of  unreality  which  made  me  uneasy, 
— a  consciotisness  that  this  kind  of  solemn  amusement  was  no 
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fitting  treatment  of  the  bnidenBome  tioubleB  of  oonacience,  and 
the  moral  iiritationB  which  made  the  miaeiy  of  my  life.  Thia 
theological  dissipation,  and  the  mtisic  and  poetry  of  psalms  and 
hymns,  charmed  away  my  woes  for  the  hour ;  bat  they  were  not 
the  solid  consolation  I  needed  So,  to  work  I  went  in  my  own 
way,  again  and  again  studying  the  New  Testament,  —  making 
''  Harmonies,"  poring  over  the  geography,  greedily  gathering  up 
every  thing  I  could  find  in  the  way  of  commentary  and  elucida- 
tion, and  gladly  working  myself  into  an  enthusiasm  with  the 
moral  beauty  and  spiritual  promises  I  found  in  the  Sacred 
Writings.  I  certainly  never  believed,  more  or  less,  in  the 
"essential  doctrines"  of  Christianity,  which  represent  God  aa 
the  predestinator  of  men  to  sin  and  perdition,  and  Christ  as 
their  rescuer  from  that  doom.  I  never  was  more  or  less  beguiled 
by  the  trickery  of  language  by  which  the  perdition  of  man  is 
made  out  to  be  justice,  and  his  redemption  to  be  mercy.  I 
never  suffered  more  or  less  from  fear  of  helL  The  Unitarianiam 
of  my  parents  saved  me  from  that  But  nothing  could  save  ma 
from  the  perplexity  of  finding  so  much  of  indisputable  statement 
of  those  doctrines  in.  the  New  Testament,  nor  from  a  covert  sensa 
that  it  was  taking  a  monstrous  liberty  with  the  Gospel  to  pick 
and  choose  what  made  me  happy,  and  reject  what  I  did  not  like 
or  could  not  receive.  When  I  now  find  myself  wondering  at 
Unitarians  who  do  so,  —  who  accept  heaven  and  reject  hell,  — 
who  get  rid  somehow  of  the  reign  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  on 
earth,  and  derive  somehow  a  sanction  of  their  &ncy  of  a  heaven 
in  the  stars,  peopled  with  old  acquaintances,  and  furnished  for 
favourite  pursuits,  I  try  to  recal  the  long  series  of  years  during 
which  I  did  the  same  thing,  with  far  more,  certainly,  of  com- 
placency than  of  misgiving.  I  try  to  remember  how  late  on  in 
life  I  have  said  that  I  confidently  reckoned  on  entering  the  train 
of  Socrates  in  the  next  world,  and  getting  some  of  his  secrets  out 
of  Pythagoras,  besides  making  friendship  with  all  the  Chriatiaa 
worthies  I  especially  inclined  to.  When  I  now  see  the  comrades 
of  my  eariy  days  comfortably  appropriating  all  the  Chriatian 
promises,  without  troubling  themselves  with  the  clearly-^peci* 
fied  condition,  — of  faith  in  Christ  as  a  Eedeemer,  —  I  remind 
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myself  that  this  is  just  what  I  did  for  more  than  the  first  half  of 
my  life.  The  marvel  remains  how  they  now,  and  I  then,  could 
possibly  wonder  at  the  stationary  or  declining  fortunes  of  their 
sect^  —  so  evidently  as  Unitarianism  is  a  mere  clinging,  from 
association  and  habit,  to  the  old  privilege  of  faith  in  a  divine 
revelation,  under  an  actual  forfeiture  of  all  its  essential  con- 
ditions. 

My  religious  belief,  up  to  the  age  of  twenty,  was  briefly  thi& 
I  beUeved  in  a  God,  milder  and  more  beneficent  and  passionless 
than  the  God  of  the  orthodox,  inasmuch  as  he  would  not  doom 
any  of  his  creatures  to  eternal  torment.  I  did  not  at  any  time» 
I  think,  believe  in  the  Devil,  but  understood  the  Scriptures  to 
q^eak  of  Sin  under  that  name,  and  of  eternal  detriment  under 
the  name  of  eternal  punishment.  I  believed  in  inestimable  and 
eternal  rewards  of  holiness ;  but  I  am  confident  that  I  never  in 
my  life  did  a  right  thing,  or  abstained  from  a  wrong  one  &om 
any  consideration  of  reward  or  punishment  To  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  I  always  feared  sin  and  remorse  extremely,  and  pun- 
ishment not  at  all ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  desired  punishment  or 
any  thing  else  that  would  give  me  the  one  good  that  I  pined  for 
in  vain,  —  ease  of  conscience.  The  doctrine  of  forgiveness  on 
repentance  never  availed  me  much,  because  forgiveness  for  the 
past  was  nothing  without  safety  in  the  future ;  and  my  sins  were 
not  curable,  I  felt,  by  any  single  remission  of  their  consequences, 
—  if  such  remission  were  possible.  If  I  prayed  and  wept,  and 
might  hope  that  I  was  pardoned  at  night,  it  was  small  comfort, 
because  I  knew  I  should  be'  in  a  state  of  remorse  again  before 
the  next  noon.  I  do  not  remember  the  time  when  the  foigive- 
ness  clause  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  not  a  perplexity  and  a 
stumbling-block  to  me.  I  did  not  care  about  being  let  off  from 
penalty.  I  wanted  to  be  at  ease  in  conscience ;  and  that  could 
only  be  by  growing  good,  whereas  I  hated  and  despised  myself 
every  day.  My  belief  in  Christ  was  that  he  was  the  purest 
of  all  beings,  under  God ;  and  his  sufierings  for  the  sake  of 
mankind  made  him  as  sublime  in  my  view  and  my  affections  as 
any  being  could  possibly  be.  The  Holy  Ghost  was  a  mere 
fiction  to  me.    I.  took  all  the  miracles  for  facts,  and  contrived  to 
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wonhip  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures  long  after  I  had,  as  desired^ 
given  up  portions  as  **  spurious/'  "  interpolations  "  and  so  forth. 
I  helieved  in  a  future  life  as  a  continuation  of  the  present,  and 
not  as  a  new  method  of  existence ;  and,  from  the  time  when  I 
saw  that  the  resurrection  of  the  hody  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  could  not  hoth  be  true,  I  adhered  to  the  former, — after 
St.  Paul.  I  was  uncomfortably  disturbed  that  Christianity  had 
done  so  little  for  the  redemption  of  the  race :  but  the  perplexity 
was  not  so  serious  as  it  would  have  been  if  I  had  believed  in 
the  perdition  of  the  majority  of  men ;  and,  for  the  rest,  I  con- 
trived to  fix  my  view  pretty  exclusively  on  Christendom  itself, 
—  which  Christians  in  general  find  a  grand  resource  in  their 
difficulties.  In  this  way,  and  by  the  help  of  public  worship, 
and  of  sacred  music,  and  Milton,  and  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  I 
found  religion  my  best  resource,  even  in  its  first  inconsistent  and 
unsatisfactory  form,  till  I  wrought  my  way  to  something  better, 
as  I  shall  tell  by  and  by. 

When  I  was  seven  years  old, — the  winter  aftier  our  return 
from  Newcastle,  —  I  was  kept  from  chapel  one  Sunday  after- 
noon by  some  ailment  or  other.  When  the  house  door  closed 
behind  the  chapel-goers,  I  looked  at  the  books  on  the  table.  The 
ugliest-looking  of  them  was  turned  down  open ;  and  my  turning 
it  up  was  one  of  the  leading  incidents  of  my  life.  That  plain, 
clumsy,  calf-bound  volume  was  "  Paradise  Lost ; "  and  the  com- 
mon blueish  paper,  with  its  old-fashioned  type,  became  as  a 
scroll  out  of  heaven  to  me.  The  first  thing  I  saw  was  "  Argu- 
ment," which  I  took  to  mean  a  dispute,  and  supposed  to  be 
stupid  enough :  but  there  was  something  about  Satan  cleaving 
Chaos,  which  made  me  turn  to  the  poetry ;  and  my  mental  des- 
tiny was  fixed  for  the  next  seven  years.  That  volume  was 
henceforth  never  to -be  found  but  by  asking  me  for  it,  till  a 
young  acquaintance  made  me  a  present  of  a  little  Milton  of  my 
own.  In  a  few  months,  I  believe  there  was  hardly  a  line  in 
Paradise  Lost  that  I  could  not  have  instantly  turned  to.  I  sent 
myself  to  sleep  by  repeating  it :  and  when  my  curtains  were 
drawn  back  in  the  morning,  descriptions  of  heavenly  light  rushed 
into  my  memory.     I  think  this  must  have  been  my  first  expe- 
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lience  of  moral  relief  through  iutellectual  resource.  I  am  sure 
I  must  have  been  somewhat  happier  from  that  time  forward; 
though  one  &ct  of  which  I  am  perfectly  certain  shows  that  the 
improvement  must  have  been  little  enough.  From  the  time 
when  Ann  Turner  and  her  religious  training  of  me  put  me,  as 
it  were,  into  my  own  moral  charge,  I  was  ashamed  of  my  habit 
of  misery,  —  and  especially  of  crying.  I  tried  for  a  long  course 
of  years,  —  I  should  think  from  about  eight  to  fourteen, — to 
pass  a  single  day  without  crying.  I  was  a  persevering  child ; 
and  I  know  I  tried  hard :  but  I  fistiled.  I  gave  up  at  last ;  and 
during  all  those  years,  I  never  did  pass  a  day  without  crying. 
Of  course,  my  temper  and  habit  of  mind  must  have  been  exces- 
sively bad.  I  have  no  doubt  I  was  an  insufiferable  child  for 
gloom,  obstinacy  and  crossness.  Still,  when  I  remember  my 
own  placability,  —  my  weakness  of  yielding  every  thing  to  the 
first  word  or  tone  of  tenderness,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  there 
was  grievous  mistake  in  the  case,  and  that  even  a  little  more 
sympathy  and  moral  support  would  have  spared  me  and  others 
a  hideous  amount  of  fault  and  suffering. 

How  I  found  my  way  out  we  shall  see  hereafter :  meantime, 
one  small  incident,  which  occurred  when  I  was  eleven  years  old, 
may  foreshadow  my  release.  Our  eldest  brother,  Thomas,  was 
seven  years  older  than  myselfl  He  was  silent  and  reserved  gen- 
erally, and  somewhat  strict  to  us  younger  ones,  to  whom  he 
taught  our  Latin  grammar.  We  revered  and  loved  him  in- 
tensely, in  the  midst  of  our  awe  of  him  :  but  once  in  my  child- 
hood I  made  him  laugh  against  his  wiU,  by  a  pun  in  my  Latin 
lesson  (which  was  a  great  triumph)  and  once  I  ventured  to  con- 
fide to  him  a  real  difficulty,  —  without  result.  I  found  myself 
by  his  side  during  a  summer  evening  walk,  when  something 
gave  me  courage  to  ask  him  —  (the  man  of  eighteen  1) -r- the 
question  which  I  had  long  been  secretly  revolving  :  —  how,  if 
God  foreknew  everything,  we  could  be  blamed  or  rewarded  for 
our  conduct,  which  was  thus  absolutely  settled  for  us  before- 
hand. He  considered  for  a  moment,  and  then  told  me,  in  a 
kind  voice,  that  this  was  a  thing  which  I  could  not  understand 
at  piesent,  nor  for  a  long  time  to  come.     I  dared  not  lemon- 
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stiate ;  but  I  was  disappointed :  and  I  felt  that  if  I  could  feel 
the  difficulty,  I  had  a  light  to  the  solution.  No  doubt^  this  re- 
fusal of  a  reply  helped  to  fix  the  question  in  my  mind. 

I  have  said  that  by  this  time  I  had  begun  to  take  moral  or 
spiritual  charge  of  mysell  I  did  try  hard  to  improve ;  but  I 
fear  I  made  little  progress.  Every  night,  I  reviewed  the  thoughts 
and  actions  of  the  day,  and  tried  to  repent ;  but  I  could  seldom 
comfort  myself  about  any  amendment  All  the  while,  however, 
circumstances  were  doing  for  me  what  I  could  not  do  for  myself, 
— as  I  have  since  found  to  be  incessantly  happening.  The  first 
great  wholesome  discipline  of  my  life  set  in  (unrecognized  as 
such)  when  I  was  about  eight  years  old.  The  kind  lady  who 
took  me  upon  her  lap  at  Mr.  Drummond's  lecture  had  two  little 
girls,  just  the  ages  of  Bachel  and  myself :  and,  after  that  inci- 
dent, we  children  became  acquainted,  and  very  soon,  (when  the 
family  came  to  live  close  beside  us  in  Magdalen  Street)  as  inti- 
mate as  possible.  I  remember  being  at  their  house  in  the  Mar- 
ket Place  when  I  was  seven  years  old ;  and  little  £.  could  not 
stand,  nor  even  sit,  to  see  the  magic-lantern,  but  was  held  in  her 
papa's  aims,  because  she  was  so  very  lame.  Before  the  year  was 
outy  she  lost  her  leg.  Being  a  quiet-tempered  child,  and  the 
limb  being  exceedingly  wasted  by  disease,  she  probably  did  not 
suffer  very  much  under  the  operation.  However  that  might  be, 
she  met  the  occasion  with  great  courage,  and  went  through  it 
with  remarkable  composure,  so  that  she  was  the  talk  of  the 
whole  city.  I  was  naturally  very  deeply  impressed  by  the  af- 
&ir.  It  turned  my  imagination  far  too  much  on  bodily  suffer- 
ing, and  on  the  peculiar  glory  attending  fortitude  in  that  direc- 
tion. I  am  sure  that  my  nervous  system  was  seriously  ii^ured, 
and  especially  that  my  subsequent  deafness  was  partly  occa- 
sioned by  the  exciting  and  vain-glorious  dreams  that  I  indulged 
in  for  many  years  after  my  friend  E.  lost  her  leg.  All  manner 
of  deaths  at  the  stake  and  on  the  scaffold,  I  went  through  in  im- 
itgination,  in  the  low  sense  in  which  St.  Theresa  craved  martyr- 
dom ;  and  night  after  night,  I  lay  bathed  in  cold  perspiration 
till  I  sank  into  the  sleep  of  exhaustion.  All  this  is  detestable 
to  think  of  now;  but  it  is  a  duty  to  relate  the  truth,  because 
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parents  are  apt  to  know  far  too  little  of  what  is  passing  in  their 
children's  imaginations,  unless  they  win  the  confidence  of  the 
little  creatures  about  that  on  which  they  are  shyest  of  all, — 
their  aspirations.  The  good  side  of  this  wretched  extravagance 
of  mine  was  that  it  occasioned  or  strengthened  a  power  of  psr 
tience  under  pain  and  privation  which  was  not  to  be  looked  for 
in  a  child  so  sensitive  and  irritable  by  nature.  Fortitude  was  in 
truth  my  favorite  virtue;  and  the  power  of  bearing  quietly  a 
very  unusual  amount  of  bodily  pain  in  childhood  was  the  poor 
recompense  I  enjoyed  for  the  enormous  detriment  I  suffered  &om 
the  turn  my  imagination  had  taken. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  discipline  I  referred  to  as  arising 
from  my  companionship  with  £.  In  such  a  case  as  hers,  all  the 
world  acquiesces  in  the  parents'  view  and  method  of  action :  and 
in  that  case  the  parents  made  a  sad  mistake.  They  enormously 
increased  their  daughter's  suffering  ^m  her  infirmity  by  cov- 
ering up  the  &ct  in  an  unnatural  silence.  E.'s  lameness  was 
never  mentioned,  nor  recognized  in  any  way,  within  my  remem- 
brance, till  she,  full  late,  did  it  herself.  It  was  taken  for 
granted  that  she  was  like  other  children ;  and  the  delusion  was 
kept  up  ip  play-hours  at  my  expense.  I  might  almost  say  that 
firom  the  time  R  and  I  grew  intimate,  I  never  more  had  any 
play.  Now,  I  was  fond  of  play,  —  given  to  romp ;  and  I  really 
wonder  now  when  I  look  back  upon  the  many  long  years  during 
which  I  stood,  with  cold  feet  and  a  longing  mind,  with  E.  lean- 
ing on  my  arm,  looking  on  while  other  children  were  at  play. 
It  was  a  terrible  uneasiness  to  me  to  go  walks  with  her,  —  shy 
child  as  I  was,  —  fancying  every  body  in  the  streets  staring  at 
US,  on  account  of  E.'s  extreme  difficulty  in  walking.  But  the 
long  self-denial  which  I  never  thought  of  refusing  or  grumbling 
at,  must  have  been  morally  good  for  me,  if  I  may  judge  by  the 
pain  caused  by  two  incidents; — pain  which  seems  to  me  now 
to  swallow  up  all  that  issued  from  mere  privation.  —  The  fa- 
tigue of  walking  with  E.  was  very  great,  ^m  her  extreme  need 
of  support,  and  from  its  being  always  on  the  same  side.  I  was 
never  very  strong ;  and  when  growing  fast,  I  was  found  to  be 
growing  sadly  crooked,  £rom  £.'s  constant  tugging  at  one  arm. 
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I  cannot  at  all  understand  how  my  mother  could  put  it  upon 
me  to  tell  £.'s  mother  that  I  must  not  walk  with  her,  because  it 
made  me  crooked :  but  this  ungraciouB  message  I  was  compelled 
to  carry ;  and  it  cost  me  more  pain  than  long  years  of  privation 
of  play.  The  hint  was  instantly  taken;  but  I  suffered  the 
shame  and  regret  over  again  every  time  that  I  saw  £.  assigned 
to  any  one  else ;  and  I  had  infinitely  rather  have  grown  crooked 
than  have  escaped  it  by  such  a  struggle.  —  The  other  incident 
was  this.  We  children  were  to  have  a  birthday  party ;  and  my 
&ther  gave  us  the  rare  and  precious  liberty  to  play  hide-and- 
seek  in  the  warehouse,  among  the  packing-<»ses  and  pigeon-holes 
where  the  bombasines  were  stored.  For  weeks  I  had  counted 
the  days  and  hours  till  this  birthday  and  this  play ;  but  £.  could 
not  play  hide-and-seek;  and  there  we  stood,  looking  at  the  rest^ 
—  I  being  cold  and  fidgety,  and  at  last  uncontrollably  worried 
at  the  thought  that  the  hours  were  passing  away,  and  I  had  not 
had  one  bit  of  play.  I  did  the  fatal  thing  which  has  been  a 
thorn  in  my  mind  ever  since.  I  asked  £.  if  she  would  much 
mind  having  some  one  else  with  her  for  a  minute  while  I  hid 
once,  — just  once.  0  no,  —  she  did  not  mind  ;  so  1  sent  some- 
body else  to  her,  and  ran  off,  with  a  feeling  of  self-detestation 
which  is  fresh  at  this  day.  I  had  no  presence-of-mind  for  the 
game,  — was  caught  in  a  minute ;  and  came  back  to  K  damaged 
in  self-respect,  for  the  whole  remaining  course  of  our  friendship. 
However,  I  owe  her  a  great  deal ;  and  she  and  her  misfortune 
were  among  the  most  favourable  influences  I  had  the  benefit  of 
afler  taking  myself  in  hand  for  self-government.  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  adding  that  nothing  could  be  finer  than  her  temper 
in  after  life,  when  she  had  taken  her  own  case  in  hand,  and  put 
an  end,  as  far  as  it  lay  with  her  to  do  so,  to  the  silence  about 
her  infirmity.  After  I  wrote  my  "Letter  to  the  Deaf,"  we 
seemed  to  be  brought  nearer  together  by  our  companionship  in 
infirmity.  Years  after  that,  when  I  had  written  "  The  Croflon 
Boys,"  and  was  uneasy  lest  my  evident  knowledge  of  such  n 
case  should  jar  upon  her  feelings,  —  always  so  tenderly  consid^ 
ered,  —  I  wrote  her  a  confession  of  my  uneasiness,  and  had  in 
reply  a  most  charming  letter,  —  &ee,  cheerful,  magnanimouB ;  — 
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such  a  letter  as  has  dnoouraged  me  to  write  as  I  hare  now 
done. 

The  year  1811  was  a  marked  one  to  me,  —  first,  by  my  being 
sent  into  the  countiy  for  my  health,  for  the  whole  summer  and 
autumn ;  and  next,  for  the  birth  of  the  best-beloved  member  of 
my  family, — my  sister  Ellen.  —  It  was  not  a  genuine  country 
life  in  a  farm-house,  that  summer,  but  a  most  constrained  and 
conventional  one,  in  the  abode  of  a  rich  lawyer,  —  a  cousin  of 
my  father's,  who  sent  a  daughter  of  his  to  our  house  for  the 
advantage  of  city  masters,  in  exchange  for  me,  who  went  for 
health.  I  was  not,  on  the  whole,  happy  there  :  —  indeed,  it  is 
pretty  clear  by  this  time  that  I  was  not  happy  anywhere.  The 
old  fancy  for  running  away  came  back  strongly  upon  me,  and 
I  was  on  the  very  point  of  attempting  it  when  a  few  words  of 
concession  and  kindness  upset  my  purpose,  as  usual.  I  detested 
the  governess,  —  and  with  abundant  reason.  The  very  first  day, 
she  shut  me  up  and  punished  me  because  I,  a  town-bred  child, 
did  not  know  what  a  copse  was.  "Near  yonder  copse,"  &c. 
She  insisted  that  every  body  must  know  what  a  copse  is,  and 
that  therefore  I  was  obstinate  and  a  liar.  After  such  a  begin- 
ning, it  will  be  easily  conceived  that  our  relations  could  not  be 
cordial  or  profitable.  She  presently  showed  herself  jealous  of 
my  being  in  advance  of  her  pupils  in  school-room  knowledge ; 
and  she  daily  outraged  my  sense  of  justice,  expressly,  and  in  the 
most  purpose-like  manner.  She  was  thoroughly  vulgar ;  and  in 
a  few  weeks  she  was  sent  away.  —  One  annoyance  that  I  remem- 
ber at  that  place  was  (what  now  appears  very  strange)  the  whis- 
pers I  overheard  about  myself,  as  I  sat  on  a  little  stool  in  a 
comer  of  the  dining-room,  reading.  My  hostess,  who  might 
have  said  anything  in  her  ordinary  voice  without  my  attending 
to  her,  used  to  whisper  to  her  morning  visitors  about  my  won- 
derful love  of  reading,  —  that  I  never  heard  anything  that  was 
said  while  I  sat  reading,  and  that  I  had  written  a  wonderful 
sermon.  AU  the  while,  she  pretended  to  disguise  it,  winking 
and  nudging,  and  saying  "  We  never  hear  any  thing  when  we 
are  reading  : "  "  We  have  written  a  sermon  which  is  really  quite 
wonderful  at  atir  age,"  &c.  &c,     I  wished  that  sermon  at  Jericho 
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a  hundred  times ;  for  in  tniihy  I  was  heartily  ashamed  of  it.  It 
was  merely  a  narrative  of  St.  Paul's  adventures,  out  of  the  Acts ; 
and  I  knew  it  was  no  more  a  sermon  than  a  string  of  parables 
out  of  the  Gospels  would  have  been. 

There  were  some  sweet  country  pleasures  that  summer.  I 
never  see  chesnuts  bursting  from  their  sheaths,  and  lying  shin- 
ing among  the  autumn  leaves,  without  remembering  the  old 
Manor-house  where  we  children  picked  up  chesnuts  in  the 
avenue,  while  my  hostess  made  her  call  at  the  house.  I  have 
always  loved  orchards  and  apple-gatherings  since,  and  blossomy 
lanes.  The  truth  is,  my  remembrances  of  that  summer  may  be 
found  in  "  Deerbrook,"  though  I  now  finally,  (as  often  before,) 
declare  that  the  characters  are  not  real  More  or  less  suggestion 
from  real  characters  there  certainly  is;  but  there  is  not  one, 
except  the  hero,  (who  is  not  English,)  that  any  person  is  justi- 
fied in  pointing  out  as  ''from  the  life."  Of  the  scenery  too, 
there  is  more  fcom  Great  Marlow  than  from  that  bleak  Norfolk 
district :  but  the  fresh  country  impressions  are  certainly  derived 
from  the  latter.  It  was  there  that  I  had  that  precious  morsel 
of  experience  which  I  have  elsewhere  detailed ;  * — the  first  put- 
ting my  hand  in  among  the  operations  of  Nature,  to  modify 
them.  After  a  morning  walk,  we  children  brought  in  some 
wild  stmwberry  roots,  to  plant  in  our  gardens.  My  plant  was 
sadly  withered  by  the  time  we  got  home ;  and  it  was  then  hot 
noon,  —  the  soil  of  my  garden  was  warm  and  parched,  and  there 
seemed  no  chance  for  my  root.  I  planted  it,  grieved  over  its 
flabby  leaves,  watered  it,  got  a  little  child's  chair,  which  I  put 
over  it  for  shelter,  and  stopped  up  the  holes  in  the  chair  with 
grass.  When  I  went  at  sunset  to  look  at  it,  the  plant  was  per- 
fectly fresh;  and  after  that,  it  grew  very  welL  My  surprise 
and  pleasure  must  have  been  very  great,  by  my  remembering 
such  a  trifle  so  long ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  I  looked  upon 
Nature  with  other  eyes  from  the  moment  that  I  found  I  had 
power  to  modify  her  processes. 

In  November  came  the  news  which  I  had  been  told  to  expect. 
My  sister  Eachel  had  been  with  us  in  the  country  for  a  foit- 

*  Houiehold  Education,  p.  162. 
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night ;  and  we  knew  that  there  was  to  be  a  baby  at  home  before 
we  went  back ;  and  I  remember  pressing  so  earnestly,  by  letter, 
to  know  the  baby's  name  as  to  get  a  rebuff.  I  was  told  to  wait 
till  there  was  a  baby.  At  last,  the  carrier  brought  us  a  letter 
one  evening  which  told  us  that  we  had  a  little  sister.  I  still 
longed  to  know  the  name,  but  dared  not  ask  again.  Our  host 
saw  what  was  in  my  mind.  He  went  over  to  Norwich  a  day 
or  two  after,  and  on  his  return  told  me  that  he  hoped  I  should 
like  the  baby's  name  now  she  had  got  one ; — "  Beersheba."  I 
did  not  know  whether  to  believe  him  or  not ;  and  I  had  set  my 
mind  on  "  Hose."  "  Ellen,"  however,  satisfied  me  very  well.  — 
Homesick  before,  I  now  grew  downright  ill  with  longing.  I 
was  sure  that  all  old  troubles  were  wholly  my  fault,  and  fully 
resolved  that  there  should  be  no  more.  Now,  as  so  often  after- 
wards, (as  often  as  I  left  home)  I  was  destined  to  disappoint- 
ment I  scarcely  felt  myself  at  home  before  the  well-remembered 
bickerings  began;  —  not  with  me,  but  from  the  boys  being 
troublesome,  James  being  naughty ;  and  our  eldest  sister  angry 
and  scolding.  I  then  and  there  resolved  that  I  would  look  for 
my  happiness  to  the  new  little  sister,  and  that  she  should  never 
want  for  the  tenderness  which  I  had  never  found.  This  reso- 
lution turned  out  more  of  a  prophecy  than  such  decisions,  bom 
of  a  momentary  emotion,  usually  do.  That  child  was  henceforth 
a  new  life  to  ma  I  did  lavish  love  and  tenderness  on  her; 
and  I  could  almost  say  that  she  has  never  caused  me  a  moment's 
pain  but  by  her  own  sorrows.  There  has  been  much  suffering 
in  her  life ;  and  in  it  I  have  suffered  with  her :  but  such  sympa- 
thetic pain  is  blias  in  comparison  with  such  feelings  as  she  has 
noi  excited  in  me  during  our  close  friendship  of  above  forty 
years.  When  I  first  saw  her  it  was  as  she  was  lifted  out  of  her 
crib,  at  a  fortnight  old,  asleep,  to  be  shown  to  my  late  hostess, 
who  had  brought  Eachel  and  me  home.  The  passionate  fond- 
ness I  felt  for  her  from  that  moment  has  been  unlike  any  thing 
eke  I  have  felt  in  life,  —  though  I  have  made  idols  of  not  a  few 
nephews  and  nieces.  But  she  was  a  pursuit  to  me,  no  less  than 
an  attachment.  I  remember  telling  a  young  lady  at  the  Gate- 
House  Concert^  (a  weekly  undress  concert)  the  next  nighty  that 
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I  should  now  see  the  growth  of  a  human  mind  from  the  yery 
beginning.  I  told  her  this  because  I  was  very  communicatiTe 
to  all  who  showed  me  sympathy  in  any  degree.  Years  after,  I 
found  that  she  was  so  struck  by  such  a  speech  from  a  child 
of  nine  that  she  had  repeated  it  till  it  had  spread  all  oyer  the 
city,  and  people  said  somebody  had  put  it  into  my  head :  but 
it  was  perfectly  genuine.  My  curiosity  «km  intense ;  and  all  my 
spare  minutes  were  spent  in  the  nursery,  watching,  —  literally 
watching,  —  the  baby.  This  was  a  great  stimulus  to  me  in  my 
lessons,  to  which  I  gaye  my  whole  power,  in  order  to  get  leisure 
the  sooner.  That  was  the  time  when  I  took  it  into  my  head 
to  cut  up  the  Bible  into  a  rule  of  life,  as  I  haye  already  told ; 
and  it  was  in  the  nursery  chiefly  that  I  did  it,  —  sitting  on  a 
stool  opposite  the  nursemaid  and  baby,  and  getting  up  from 
my  notes  to  devour  the  child  with  kissea  There  were  bitter 
moments  and  hours,  —  as  when  she  was  yaecinated  or  had  her 
little  illnesses.  My  heart  then  felt  bursting,  and  I  went  to  my 
room,  and  locked  the  door,  and  prayed  long  and  desperately.  I 
knew  then  what  the  Puritans  meant  by  "  wrestling  in  prayer.** 
—  One  abiding  anxiety  which  pressed  upon  me  for  two  years 
or  more  was  lest  this  child  should  be  dumb :  and  if  not,  what 
an  awful  amount  of  labour  was  before  the  little  creature !  I  had 
no  other  idea  than  that  she  must  leatn  to  speak  at  all  as  I  had 
now  to  learn  French,  —  each  word  by  ariv  express  effort :  and  if 
I,  at  ten  and  eleven,  found  my  vocabulary  so  hard,  how  could 
this  infant  learn  the  whole  English  language  1  The  dread  went 
off  in  amazement  when  I  found  that  she  sported  new  words 
every  day,  without  much  teaching  at  first,  and  then  without 
any.  I  was  as  happy  to  see  her  spared  the  labour  as  amused  at 
her  luse  of  words  in  her  pretty  prattle. 

DFor  nearly  two  years  after  our  return  from  that  country  visit, 
Eachel  and  I  were  taught  at  home.  Our  eldest  brother  taught 
us  Latin,  and  the  next  brother,  Henry,  writing  and  arithmetic  : 
.and  our  sister,  French,  reading  and  exercises.  We  did  not  get  on 
well,  except  with  the  Latin.  Our  sister  expected  too  much  from 
us,  both  morally  and  intellectually;  and  she  had  not  been  herself 
carried  on  so  far  as  to  have  much  resource  as  a  teacher.   We  owed 
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to  her  however  a  thorough  grounding  in  onr  French  grammar 
(especiallj  the  yerhe)  which  was  of  excellent  service  to  us  after- 
wards at  school,  as  was  a  similar  grounding  in  the  Latin  gram- 
mar, ohtained  from  our  brother.  As  for  Heniy,  he  made  our 
lessons  in  arithmetic,  &c  his  funny  time  of  day ;  and  sorely  did 
his  practical  jokes  and  ludicrous  severity  afflict  us.  He  meant 
no  harm ;  hut  he  was  too  young  to  play  schoolmaster ;  and  we 
improved  less  than  we  should  have  done  under  less  head-ache 
and  heart-ache  from  his  droll  system  of  torture.  I  should  say, 
on  their  behalf,  that  I,  for  one,  must  have  seemed  a  most  un- 
promising pupil,  —  my  wits  were  so  completely  scattered  by  fear 
and  jshyness.  I  could  never  give  a  definition,  for  want  of  pres- 
ence of  mind.  I  lost  my  place  in  class  for  every  thing  but  lessons 
that,  could  be  prepared  beforehand.  I  was  always  saying  what  I 
did  not  mean.  The  worst  waste  of  time,  energy,  money  and 
expectation  was  about  my  music.  Kature  made  me  a  musician 
in  every  sense.  I  was  never  known  to  sing  out  of  tune.  I 
believe  all  who  knew  me  when  I  was  twenty  would  give  a  good 
account  of  my  playing.  There  was  no  music  that  I  ever  at- 
tempted that  1  did  not  understand,  and  that  I  could  not  execute, 
— under  the  one  indispensable  condition,  that  nobody  heard  me. 
Much  money  was  spent  in  instruction  ;  and  I  dislike  thinking  of 
the  amount  of  time  lost  in  copying  music.  My  mother  loved 
music,  and,  I  know,  looked  to  me  for  much  gratification  in  this 
way  which  she  never  had.  My  deafness  put  an  end  to  all  ex- 
pectation of  the  kind  at  last ;  but  long  before  that,  my  music 
was  a  misery  to  me,  —  while  yet  in  another  sense,  my  dearest 
pleasure.  My  master  was  Mr.  Beckwith,  organist  of  Norwich 
Cathedral; — an  admirable  musician ;  but  of  so  irritable  a  temper 
as  to  be  the  worst  of  masters  to  a  shy  girl  like  me.  It  was 
known  that  he  had  been  dismissed  ^m  one  house  or  more  for 
rapping  his  pupils'  knuckles ;  and  that  he  had  been  compelled 
to  apologize  for  insufferable  scolding.  Neither  of  these  things 
happened  at  our  house  ;  but  really  I  wondered  sometimes  that 
they  did  not,  —  so  very  badly  did  I  play  and  sing  when  he  was 
at  my  elbow.  My  fingers  stuck  together  as  in  cramp,  and  my 
voice  was  as  husky  as  if  I  had  had  cotton-wool  in  my  throat. 
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Now  and  then  he  complimented  my  ear ;  but  he  oftener  told  me 
that  I  had  no  more  mind  than  the  mnsio-book,  —  no  more  feel- 
ing than  the  lid  of  the  piano,— no  more  heart  than  the  chimney- 
piece  ;  and  that  it  was  no  manner  of  uae  trying  to  teach  me 
any  thing.  All  this  while,  if  the  room-door  happened  to  be  open 
without  my  obeerving  it  when  I  was  sieging  Handel  by  myself, 
my  mother  would  be  found  dropping  tears  over  her  work,  and 
I  used  myself,  as  I  may  now  own,  to  feel  fairly  transported. 
Heaven  opened  before  me  at  the  sound  of  my  own  voice  when  I 
believed  myself  alone;  —  that  voice  which  my  singing-master 
assuredly  never  heard.  It  was  in  his  case  that  I  first  fully  and 
suddenly  learned  the  extent  of  the  mischief  caused  by  my^  shy- 
ness. He  came  twice  a  week.  On  those  days  it  was  an  effort 
to  rise  in  the  morning,  —  to  enter  upon  a  day  of  misery ;  and 
nothing  could  have  carried  me  through  the  morning  but  the 
thought  of  the  evening,  when  he  would  be  gone,  —  out  of  my 
way  for  three  days,  or  even  four.  The  hours  grew  heavier :  my 
heart  fluttered  more  and  more  :  I  could  not  eat  my  dinner ;  and 
his  impatient  loud  knock  was  worse  to  me  than  sitting  down 
in  the  dentist's  chair.  Two  days  per  week  of  such  feelings, 
strengthened  by  the  bliss  of  the  evenings  after  he  was  gone, 
might  account  for  the  catastrophe,  which  however  did  not  shock 
me  the  less  for  that  Mr.  Beckwith  grew  more  and  more  cross, 
thinner  and  thinner,  so  that  his  hair  and  beard  looked  blacker 
and  blacker,  as  the  holidays  approached,  when  he  was  wont  to 
leave  home  for  a  week  or  two.  One  day  when  somebody  was 
dining  with  us,  and  I  sat  beside  my  father  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table,  he  said  to  my  mother,  "  By  the  way,  my  dear,  there  is  a 
piece  of  news  which  will  not  surprise  you  much,  I  fEincy.  Poor 
John  Beckwith  is  gone.  He  died  yesterday."  Once  more,  that 
name  made  my  heart  jump  into  my  mouth ;  but  this  time,  it 
was  with  a  dreadful  joy.  While  the  rest  went  on  very  quietly 
saying  how  ill  he  had  looked  for  some  time,  and  '^  who  would 
have  thought  he  would  never  come  back]"  —  and  discussing 
how  Mrs.  B.  and  the  children  were  provided  for,  and  wondering 
who  would  be  organist  at  the  Cathedral,  my  spirits  were  dancing 
in  secret  rapture.    The  worst  of  my  besetting  terrors  was  over 
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for  ever  I  All  days  of  the  week  would  henceforth  be  alike,  as 
&r  as  that  knock  at  the  door  was  ooncemed.  Of  course,  my 
remorse  at  this  glee  was  great ;  and  thus  it  was  that  I  learned 
how  morally  injured  I  was  by  the  debasing  fear  I  was  wholly 
unable  to  surmount. 

Next  to  fear,  laziness  was  my  worst  enemy.  I  was  idle  about 
brushing  my  hair,  —  late  in  the  morning, — much  afflicted  to 
have  to  go  down  to  the  apple-closet  in  winter ;  and  even  about 
my  lessons  I  was  indolent.  I  learned  any  thing  by  heart  very 
easily,  and  I  therefore  did  it  well :  but  I  was  shamefully  lazy 
about  using  the  dictionary,  and  went  on,  in  full  anticipation  of 
rebuke,  translating  la  rosie  the  rose,  t<m^)er  to  bury,  and  so  on. 
This  shows  that  there  must  have  been  plenty  of  provocation  on 
my  side,  whatever  mistakes  there  may  have  been  on  that  of  my 
teachers.  I  was  sick  and  weary  of  the  eternal  **  Telemachus," 
and  could  not  go  through  the  labours  of  the  dictionary  for  a  book 
I  cared  so  little  about.  This  difficulty  soon  came  to  an  end ;  for 
in  1813  Eachel  and  I  went  to  a  good  day-school  for  two  years, 
where  our  time  was  thoroughly  well  spent;  and  there  we  enjoyed 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  so  much  as  not  to  care  for  the 
requisite  toiL 

Before  entering  on  that  grand  new  period,  I  may  as  well 
advert  to  a  few  noticeable  points. —  I  was  certainly  familiar  with 
the  idea  of  death  before  that  time.  The  death  of  Nelson,  when  I 
was  four  years  old,  was  probably  the  earliest  association  in  my 
mind  of  mournful  feelings  with  death.  When  I  was  eight  or 
nine,  an  aunt  died  whom  I  had  been  in  the  constant  habit  of 
seeing.  She  was  old-fashioned  in  her  dress,  and  peculiar  in  her 
manners.  Her  lean  arms  were  visible  between  the  elbow-ruffles 
and  the  long  mits  she  wore ;  and  she  usually  had  an  apron  on, 
and  a  muslin  handkerchief  crossed  on  her  bosom.  She  fell  into 
absent-fits  which  puzzled  and  awed  us  children :  but  we  heard 
her  so  highly  praised  (as  she  richly  deserved)  that  she  was  a 
very  impressive  personage  to  us.  One  morning  when  I  came 
down,  I  found  the  servants  at  breakfast  unusually  early :  they 
looked  very  gloomy ;  bade  me  make  no  noise ;  but  would  not 
explain  what  it  was  all  about    The  shutters  were  half-closed ; 
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and  when  mj  mother  came  down,  she  looked  bo  altered  bj  her 
weeping  that  I  hardl  j  knew  whether  it  was  she.  8he  called  ns 
to  her,  and  told  ns  that  aunt  Martineau  had  died  very  suddenly, 
of  a  disease  of  the  heart  The  whispers  which  were  not  meant 
for  us  somehow  reached  our  ears  all  that  week.  We  heard  how 
my  father  and  mother  had  been  sent  for  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  by  the  terrified  servants,  and  how  they  had  heard  our 
poor  uncle's  voice  of  mourning  before  they  had  reached  the 
house;  and  how  she  looked  in  her  coffin,  and  all  about  the 
funeral :  and  we  were  old  enough  to  be  moved  by  the  sermon  in 
her  praise  at  chapel,  and  especially  by  the  anthem  composed  for 
the  occasion,  with  the  words  from  Job,  —  "  When  the  ear  heard 
her  then  it  blessed  her,*'  &c.  My  uncle's  gloomy  face  and  un- 
powdered  hair  were  awfdl  to  us ;  and,  during  the  single  year  of 
his  widowhood,  he  occasionally  took  us  children  with  him  in  the 
carriage,  when  he  went  to  visit  country  patients.  These  drives 
came  to  an  end  with  the  year  of  widowhood ;  but  he  gave  us 
something  infinitely  better  than  any  other  gift  or  pleasure  in  his 
second  wife,  whose  only  child  was  destined  to  fill  a  lai^  space 
in  our  hearts  and  our  lives. — Soon  after  that  funeral,  I  somehow 
learned  that  our  globe  swims  in  space,  and  that  there  is  sky  all 
round  it.  I  told  this  to  James ;  and  we  made  a  grand  scheme 
which  we  never  for  a  moment  doubted  about  executing.  We 
had  each  a  little  garden,  under  the  north  wall  of  our  garden. 
The  soil  was  less  than  two  feet  deep  ;  and  below  it  was  a  mass 
of  rubbish,  —  broken  bricks,  flints,  pottery,  &c.  We  did  not 
know  this;  and  our  plan  was  to  dig  completely  through  the 
globe,  till  we  came  out  at  the  other  side.  I  fully  expected 
to  do  this,  and  had  an  idea  of  an  extremely  deep  hole,  the 
darkness  of  which  at  the  bottom  would  be  lighted  up  by  the 
passage  of  stars,  slowly  traversing  the  hole.  When  we  found 
our  little  spades  would  not  dig  through  the  globe,  nor  even 
through  the  brickbats,  we  altered  our  scheme.  We  length- 
ened the  hole  to  our  own  length,  having  an  extreme  desire 
to  know  what  dying  was  like.  We  lay  down  alternately  in 
this  grave,  and  shut  our  eyes,  and  fancied  ourselves  dead,  and 
told  one  another  our  feelings  when  we  came  out  again.     As  far 
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as  I  can  lemeinber,  ve  fully  believed  that  we  now  knew  all 
about  itb 

A  prominent  event  of  mj  childhood  happened  in  1812,  when 
we  went  to  Cromer  for  the  sake  of  the  baby's  health.  I  had 
seen  the  sea,  as  I  mentioned,  when  under  three  years  old,  as 
it  swayed  under  the  old  jetty  at  Yarmouth :  and  I  had  seen  it 
again  at  Tynemouth,  when  I  was  seven :  but  now  it  was  like 
a  wholly  new  spectacle ;  and  I  doubt  whether  I  ever  received  a 
stronger  impression  than  when,  from  the  rising  ground  above 
Cromer,  we  caught  sight  of  the  sparkling  expanse.  At  Tyne- 
mouth,  that  singular  incident  took  place  which  I  have  elsewhere 
narrated,* — that  I  was  shown  the  sea,  immediately  below  my 
feet,  at  the  foot  of  the  very  slope  on  which  I  was  standing,  and 
could  not  see  it.  The  rest  of  the  party  must  have  thought  me 
crazy  or  telling  a  lie ;  but  the  distress  of  being  unable  to  see 
what  I  had  so  earnestly  expected,  was  real  enough ;  and  so  was 
the  amazement  when  I  at  last  perceived  the  fluctuating  tide. 
All  this  had  gone  out  of  my  mind  when  we  went  to  Cromer ; 
and  the  spectacle  seemed  a  wholly  new  one.  That  was  a  mar- 
vellous month  that  the  nursemaid  and  we  children  spent  there. 
When  we  were  not  down  on  the  sands,  or  on  the  cliffs,  I  was 
always  perched  on  a  bank  in  the  garden  whence  I  could  see  that 
straight  blue  line,  or  those  sparkles  which  had  such  a  charm  for 
me.  It  was  much  that  I  was  happy  for  a  whole  month ;  but  I 
also  obtained  many  new  ideas,  and  much  development  j  —  the 
last  chiefly,  I  think,  in  a  religious  direction. 

In  the  preceding  year  another  instance  had  occurred,  —  a  most 
mortifying  one  to  me,  —  of  that  strange  inability  to  see  what  one 
IB  looking  for  (no  doubt  because  one  looks  wrongly)  of  which 
the  Tynemouth  sea-gazing  was  a  strong  illustration.t  When  the 
great  comet  of  1811  was  attracting  all  eyes,  my  star^zing  was 
just  as  ineffectual  Night  after  night,  the  whole  family  of  us 
went  up  to  the  long  windows  at  the  top  of  my  father's  ware- 
house; and  the  exclamations  on  all  hands  about  the  comet 
perfectly  exasperated  me, — because  I  could  not  see  it !    "  Why, 

*  Letters  on  the  Laws  of  Man's  Natnre  and  Deyelopment,  p.  161. 
tibid. 
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theie  it  is ! "  "  It  is  as  big  as  a  saucer.'*  *'  It  is  as  big  as  a 
cheese-plate."  **  Konsense ;  you  might  as  well  pietend  not  to 
see  the  moon.'*  Such  were  the  mortifying  comments  on  my 
grudging  admission  that  I  could  not  see  the  comet  And  I 
never  did  see  it  Such  is  the  fact ;  and  philosophers  may  make 
of  it  what  they  may,  —  remembering  that  I  was  then  nine  years 
old,  and  with  remarkably  good  eyes. 


SECTION  11. 

I  WAS  eleven  when  that  delectahle  schooling  hegan  which  I 
always  recur  to  with  dear  satisfisustion  and  pleasure.  There 
was  much  talk  in  1813  among  the  Norwich  Unitarians  of  the 
conveision  of  an  orthodox  dissenting  minister,  the  Eev.  Isaac 
Peiry,  to  Unitananism.  Mr.  Perry  had  heen  minister  of  the 
Cheny  Lane  Chapel,  and  kept  a  kige  and  flourishing  hoys* 
achooL  Of  course,  he  lost  his  pulpit,  and  the  chief  part  of  his 
school  As  a  preacher  he  was  wofully  dull ;  and  he  was  far  too 
simple  and  gullihle  for  a  hoys'  schoolmaster.  The  wonder  was 
that  his  school  kept  up  so  long,  considering  how  completely  he 
was  at  the  mercy  of  naughty  hoys.  But  he  was  made  to  he  a 
girls'  schoolmaster.  Gentlemanly,  honourable,  well  provided  for 
his  work,  and  extremely  fond  of  it,  he  was  a  true  blessing  to  the 
children  who  were  under  him.  —  Bachel  and  I  certainly  had 
some  preconception  of  our  approaching  change,  when  my  father 
and  mother  were  considering  it ;  for  we  flew  to  an  upper  window 
one  day  to  catch  a  sight  of  this  Mr.  Peny  and  our  minister,  Mr. 
Madge,  before  they  turned  the  comer.  That  was  my  first  sight 
of  the  black  coat  and  grey  pantaloons,  and  powdered  hair,  and 
pointing  and  seesawing  fore-finger,  which  I  afterwards  became 
so  &miliar  with. 

We  were  horribly  nervous,  the  first  day  we  went  to  school 
It  was  a  very  large  vaulted  room,  whitewashed,  and  with  a  plat- 
form for  the  master  and  his  desk ;  and  below,  rows  of  desks  and 
benches,  of  wood  painted  red,  and  carved  all  over  with  idle  boys' 
devices.  Some  good  many  boys  remained  for  a  time ;  but  the 
girls  had  the  front  row  of  desks,  and  could  see  nothing  of  the 
boys  but  by  looking  behind  them.  The  thorough  way  in  which 
the  boys  did  their  lessons,  however,  spread  its  influence  over  us, 
and  we  worked  as  heartily  as  if  we  had  worked  together.    I 
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lemember  being  somewhat  oppressed  bj  the  length  of  the  first 
momingy — from  nine  till  twelve, — and  dreading  a  similar  strain 
in  the  afternoon,  and  twice  every  day :  but  in  a  very  few  days, 
I  got  into  all  the  pleasure  of  it,  and  a  new  state  of  happiness 
had  fairly  set  in.  I  have  never  since  felt  more  deeply  and  thor- 
oughly the  sense  of  progression  than  I  now  began  to  do.  As  far 
as  I  remember,  we  never  failed  in  our  lessons,  more  or  less.  Our 
making  even  a  mistake  was  very  rare :  and  yet  we  got  on  fast. 
This  shows  how  good  the  teaching  must  have  been.  We  learned 
Latin  from  the  old  Eton  grammar,  which  I  .therefore,  and  against 
all  reason,  cling  to, — remembering  the  repetition-days  (Saturdays) 
when  we  recited  all  that  Latin,  prose  and  verse,  which  occu- 
pied us  four  hours.  Two  other  girls,  besides  Bachel  and  myself 
formed  the  class ;  and  we  certainly  attained  a  capability  of  enjoy« 
ing  some  of  the  classics,  even  before  the  two  years  were  over; 
Cicero,  Virgil,  and  a  little  of  Horace  were  our  main  reading  then : 
and  afterwards  I  took  great  delight  in  Tacitua  I  believe  it 
was  a  genuine  understanding  and  pleasure,  because  I  got  into 
the  habit  of  thinking  in  Latin,  and  had  something  of  the  same 
pleasure  in  sending  myself  to  sleep  with  Latin  as  with  English 
poetry.  Moreover,  we  stood  the  test  of  verse-making,  in  which 
I  do  not  remember  that  we  ever  got  any  disgrace,  while  we  cer- 
tainly obtained,  now  and  then,  considerable  praise.  When  Mr. 
Perry  was  gone,  and  we  were  put  under  Mr.  Banfather,  one  of 
the  masters  at  the  Grammai'fichool,  for  Latin,  Mr.  B.  one  day 
took  a  little  book  out  of  his  pocket,  and  translated  from  it  a  paa- 
sage  which  he  desired  as  to  turn  into  Latin  verse.  My  versipn 
was  precisely  the  same  as  the  original,  except  one  word  {annasa 
for  arUiqua)  and  the  passage  was  from  the  Eneid.  Tests  like 
these  seem  to  show  that  we  really  were  well  taught,  and  that  our 
attainment  was  sound,  as  fiir  as  it  went.  Quite  as  much  care 
was  bestowed  on  our  French,  the  grammar  of  which  we  learned 
thoroughly,  while  the  pronunciation  was  scarcely  so  barbarous  aa 
in  most  schools  during  the  war,  as  there  was  a  French  lady  en* 
gaged  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  Mr.  Perry  prided  him^ 
self,  I  believe,  on  his  process  of  composition  being  exceedingly 
methodical ;  and  he  enjoyed  above  every  thing  initiating  us  into 
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the  mysteiy.  The  method  and  myeteiy  were  moxe  appropriate 
in  onr  lessons  in  school  than  in  his  sennons  in  chapel ;  —  at  leasts 
the  sennons  weie  fearfully  dull ;  wheieas  the  lessons  were  highly 
interesting  and  profitahla  The  only  interest  we  could  feel  in 
his  preaching  was  when  he  first  brought  the  £uniliar  fore-finger 
into  play,  and  then  built  up  his  subject  on  the  scaffolding  which 
we  Imew  so  welL  There  was  the  Ftopositiony  to  begin  with : 
then  the  Eeason,  and  the  Bule;  then  the  Example,  ancient  and 
modem;  then  the  Confirmation;  and  finally,  the  Conclusion. 
This  may  be  a  curious  method,  (not  altogether  apostolic)  of 
preaching  the  gospel ;  but  it  was  a  capital  way  of  introducing 
some  order  into  the  chaos  of  girls'  thoughts.  One  piece  of  our 
experience  which  I  remember  is  highly  illustrative  of  this.  In 
a  fit  of  poetic  fervour  one  day  we  asked  leave  for  once  to  choose 
our  own  subject  for  a  theme,  —  the  whole  dass  having  agreed 
before-hand  what  the  subject  should  be.  Of  course,  leave  was 
granted ;  and  we  blurted  out  that  we  wanted  to  write  '^  on  Mu- 
sic" Mr.  Perry  pointed  out  that  this  was  not  definite  enough 
to  be  called  a  subject  It  might  be  on  the  Uses  of  Fsabnody,  or 
on  the  effect  of  melody  in  certain  situations,  or  of  martial  music, 
or  of  patriotic  songs,  &c.  &c :  but  he  feared  there  would  be 
some  vagueness  if  so  large  a  subject  were  taken,  without  circum- 
scription. However,  we  were  bent  on  our  own  way,  and  he 
wisely  let  us  have  it  The  result  may  easily  be  foreseen.  We 
were  all  floating  away  on  our  own  clouds,  and  what  a  space  we 
drifted  over  may  be  imagined.  We  came  up  to  Mr.  P.'s  desk  all 
elate  with  the  consciousness  of  our  sensibility  and  eloquence; 
and  we  left  it  prodigiously  crest-falleiL  As  one  theme  after  an- 
other was  read,  no  two  agreeing  even  so  far  as  the  Proposition, 
our  folly  became  more  and  more  apparent ;  and  the  master's  few, 
mild,  respectful  words  at  the  end  were  not  necessary  to  impress 
the  lesson  we  had  gained.  Up  went  the  fore-finger,  with  "  You 
perceive,  ladies"  ••,.,....  and  we  saw  it  all;  and  thenceforth  we 
were  thankful  to  be  guided,  or  dictated  to,  in  the  choice  of  our 
topics.  Composition  was  my  favourite  exercise ;  and  I  got  credit 
by  my  themes,  I  believe.  Mr.  Perry  told  me  so,  in  1834,  when 
I  had  just  completed  the  publication  of  my  Political  Economy 

VOL.   L 
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Tales,  and  when  I  bad  the  pleasure  of  making  my  acknowledg- 
ments to  him  as  my  master  in  composition,  and  probably  the 
cause  of  my  mind  being  tamed  so  decidedly  in  that  direction. 
That  was  a  gratifying  meeting,  after  my  old  master  and  I  had 
lost  sight  of  one  another  for  so  many  years.  It  was  oar  last. 
If  I  remember  right,  we  met  on  the  eye  of  my  sailing  for  Amer- 
ica ;  and  he  was  dead  before  my  return. 

Next  to  Composition,  I  think  arithmetic  was  my  &yourite 
study.  My  pleasure  in  the  working  of  numbers  is  something 
inexplicable  to  me,  — as  much  as  any  pleasure  of  sensation.  I 
used  to  spend  my  play  hours  in  covering  my  slate  with  sums, 
washing  them  out,  and  coyering  the  slate  again.  The  fact  is, 
howeyer,  that  we  had  no  lessons  that  were  not  pleasant.  That 
was  the  season  of  my  entrance  upon  an  intellectual  life.  In  an 
intellectual  life  I  found  then,  as  I  haye  found  since,  refuge  from 
moral  suffering,  and  an  always  unexhausted  spring  of  moral 
strength  and  eiy'oyment. 

Eyen  then,  and  in  that  happy  school,  I  found  the  need  of  a 
refuge  from  trouble.  Eyen  there,  under  the  care  of  our  just  and 
kind  master,  I  found  my  passion  for  justice  liable  to  disappoint- 
ment as  elsewhere.  Some  of  our  school-fellows  brought  a  trump- 
ery charge,  out  of  school,  against  Rachel  and  me ;  and  our  dismay 
was  great  at  finding  that  Mrs.  Perry,  and  therefore,  no  doubt, 
Mr.  Perry  belieyed  us  capable  of  a  dirty  trick.  We  could  not 
establish  our  innocence  ;  and  we  had  to  bear  the  knowledge  that 
we  were  considered  guilty  of  the  offence  in  the  first  place,  and  of 
telling  a  lie  to  conceal  it  in  the  next  How  vehemently  I  used 
to  determine  that  I  would  never,  in  all  my  life,  believe  people  to 
be  guilty  of  any  offence,  where  disproof  was  impossible,  and  they 
asserted  their  innocence.  —  Another  incident  made  a  great  im- 
pression on  me. — It  happened  before  the  boys  took  their  final 
departure ;  and  it  helped  to  make  me  very  glad  when  we  girls 
(to  the  number  of  sixteen)  were  left  to  ourselves. 

Mr.  Perry  was  one  day  called  out,  to  a  visitor  who  was  sure  to 
detain  him  for  some  time.  On  such  occasions,  the  school  was 
left  in  charge  of  the  usher,  whose  desk  was  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  great  room.     On  this  particular  day,  the  boys  would  not  let 
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the  girls  learn  their  lessons.  Somehow,  they  got  the  most  absurd 
masks  within  the  sphere  of  our  vision ;  and  they  said  things 
that  we  conld  not  help  laughing  at,  and  made  soft  bow-wows, 
cooings,  bleatings,  &c.,  like  a  juvenile  House  of  Commons,  but 
so  as  not  to  be  heard  by  the  distant  usher.  While  we  girls 
laughed,  we  were  really  angiy,  because  we  wanted  to  learn  our 
lessons.  It  was  proposed  by  somebody,  and  carried  unani- 
mously, that  complaint  should  be  made  to  the  usher.  I  believe  I 
was  the  youngest ;  and  I  know  I  was  asked  by  the  rest  to  convey 
the  complaint.  Quite  innocently  I  did  what  I  was  asked.  The 
consequence,  —  truly  appalling  to  me,  —  was  that  coming  up  the 
school-room  again  was  like  running  the  gauntlet  O  I  that  hiss  1 
"S-s« — tell-tale  —  tell-talel"  greeted  me  all  the  way  up:  but 
there  was  worse  at  the  end.  The  girls  who  had  sent  me  said  I 
was  served  quite  right,  and  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
a  tell-tale.  Even  Bachel  went  against  me.  And  was  I  really 
that  horrible  thing  called  a  tell-tale  t  I  never  meant  it ;  yet  not 
the  less  was  it  even  so  1  When  Mr.  Peiry  came  back,  the  ush- 
er's voice  was  heard  from  the  lower  regions  — ''  Sir ! "  and  then 
came  the  whole  story,  with  the  names  of  all  the  boys  in  the  first 
dass.  Mr.  Peny  was  generally  the  mildest  of  men ;  but  when 
he  went  into  a  rage,  he  did  the  thing  thoroughly.  He  became  as 
white  as  his  powdered  hair,  and  the  ominous  fore-finger  shook : 
and  never  more  than  on  this  occasion.  J.  D.,  as  being  usually 
"correct,"  was  sentenced  to  learn  only  thirty  lines  of  Greek, 
after  school  (He  died  not  long  after,  much  beloved.)  W.  D., 
his  brother,  less  **  correct "  in  character,  had  fifty.  Several  more 
had  from  thirty  to  fifty ;  and  R  8.  (now,  I  believe,  the  leading 
innkeeper  in  old  Norwich)  —  "  R  S.,  always  foremost  in  mis- 
chief, must  now  meet  the  consequences.  R  S.  shall  learn 
SEVENTY  lines  of  Greek  before  he  goes  home.**  How  glad  should 
I  have  been  to  learn  any  thing  within  the  compass  of  human 
knowledge  to  buy  off  those  boys  I  They  probably  thought  I  en- 
joyed seeing  them  punished.  But  I  was  almost  as  honor-struck 
at  their  fiite  as  at  finding  that  one  could  be  a  delinquent,  all  in  a 
moment,  with  the  most  hannless  intentions. 
An  incident  which  occurred  before  Mr.  Perry's  departure  horn 
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Norwich  startled  me  at  the  time,  and  perhape  startles  me  even 
more  now,  as  showing  how  inefiectnal  the  conscience  becomes 
when  the  moral  nature  of  a  child  is  too  much  depressed  —  All 
was  going  on  perfectly  well  at  school,  as  far  as  we  knew,  when 
Mr.  Perry  one  day  called,  and  requested  a  private  interview  with 
my  fother  or  mother.  My  mother  and  he  were  talking  so  long 
in  the  drawing-room,  that  dinner  was  delayed  above  half-an-hour, 
during  which  time  I  was  growing  sick  with  apprehension.  I 
had  no  doubt  whatever  that  we  had  done  something  wrong,  and 
that  Mr.  Perry  had  come  to.  complain  of  us.  Tins  was  alway^s 
my  way,  —  so  accustomed  was  I  to  censure,  and  to  stiffen  my* 
self  under  it,  right  or  wrong;  so  that  all  clear  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  was  lost.  I  believe  that,  at  bottom,  I  always  concluded 
myself  wrong.  In  this  case  it  made  no  difference  that  I  had  no 
conception  what  it  was  all  about.  When  my  mother  appeared, 
she  was  very  grave :  the  mood  spread,  and  the  dinner  was  silent 
and  gloomy,  —  father,  brothers  and  all.  My  mother  had  in  her 
heart  a  little  of  the  old-fashioned  liking  for  scenes  :  and  now  we 
had  one,  —  memorable  enough  to  me  1  ''My  dear,"  said  she  to 
my  father,  when  the  dessert  was  on  the  table,  and  the  servant 
was  gone,  "  Mr.  Perry  has  been  here."  "  So  I  find,  my  love." 
''  He  had  some  very  important  things  to  say.  He  had  some- 
thing to  say  about  — Eachel — and  —  Harriet."  I  had  been 
picking  at  the  fringe  of  my  doily ;  and  now  my  heart  sank,  and 
I  felt  quite  faint.  ''Ah!  here  it  comes,"  thought  I,  expecting 
to  hear  of  some  grand  delinquency.  My  mother  went  on,  very 
solemnly.  "  Mr.  Perry  says  that  he  has  never  had  a  fault  to 
find  with  Rachel  and  Harriet ;  and  that  if  he  had  a  school  full 
of  such  girls,  he  should  be  the  happiest  man  alive."  The  revul* 
aion  was  tremendous.  I  cried  desperately,  I  remember,  amidst 
the  rush  of  congratulations.  But  what  a  moral  state  it  was, 
when  my  conscience  was  of  no  more  use  to  me  than  this  I  The 
story  carries  its  own  moraL 

What  Mr.  Perry  came  to  say  was,  however,  dismal  enough. 
He  was  no  man  of  the  world ;  and  his  wife  was  no  manager ; 
and  they  were  in  debt  and  difficulty.  Their  friends  paid  their 
debts  (my  father  taking  a  generous  share)  and  they  removed  to 
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Ipswich.  It  was  the  bitterest  of  zdj  young  grief%  I  believe,  — 
their  depaitaie.  Our  two  years'  schooling  seemed  like  a  life*- 
time  to  look  back  upon:  and  to  this  day  it  fills  a  dispropop- 
tionate  space  in  the  retrospect  of  my  existence,  —  so  inestimable 
was  its  importance.  When  we  had  to  bid  our  good  master  fftre- 
welly  I  was  deputed  to  utter  the  thanks  and  good  wiBhes  of  the 
pupils :  but  I  could  not  get  on  for  tears,  and  he  accepted  our 
giief  as  his  best  tribute.  He  went  round,  and  shook  hands  with 
na  all,  with  gracious  and  solemn  words,  and  sent  us  home  pas- 
sionately mourning.  —  Though  this  seemed  like  the  dose  of 
one  period  of  my  life,  it  was  in  &ct  the  opening  of  its  chief 
phase,  —  of  that  intellectual  existence  which  my  life  has  con- 
tinned  to  be,  more  than  any  thing  else,  through  its  whole 
course. 

After  his  departure,  and  before  I  was  sent  to  Bristol,  our  mode 
of  life  was  this.  We  had  lessons  in  Latin  and  French,  and  I 
in  music,  from  mastexs;  and  we  read  aloud  in  fomily  a  good 
deal  of  history,  biography,  and  critical  literature.  The  immense 
quantity  of  needlework  and  music-copying  that  I  did  remains 
a  marvel  to  me ;  and  so  does  the  extraordinary  bodily  indolence. 
The  difficulty  I  had  in  getting  up  in  the  morning,  the  detesta- 
tion of  the  daily  walk,  and  of  all  visiting,  and  of  every  break 
in  the  monotony  that  I  have  always  loved,  seem  scarcely  credi- 
ble to  me  now,  —  active  as  my  habits  have  since  become.  My 
health  was  bad,  however,  and  my  mind  ill  at  ease.  It  was  a 
depressed  and  wrangling  life;  and  I  have  no  doubt  I  was  as 
disagreeable  as  possible.  The  great  calamity  of  my  deafiiess  was 
now  opening  upon  me ;  and  that  would  have  been  quite  enough 
for  youthful  fortitude,  without  the  constant  indigestion,  languor 
and  muscular  weakness  which  made  life  a  burden  to  me.  My 
religion  was  a  partial  comfort  to  me ;  and  books  and  music  were 
a  great  resource :  but  they  left  a  large  margin  over  for  wretch- 
edness. My  beloved  hour  of  the  day  was  when  the  cloth  was 
drawn,  and  I  stole  away  from  the  dessert,  and  read  Shakspere  by 
firelight  in  winter  in  the  drawing-room.  My  mother  was  kind 
enough  to  allow  this  breach  of  good  family  manners ;  and  again 
at  a  subsequent  time  when  I  took  to  newspaper  reading  very 
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heartily.  I  have  often  thanked  her  for  this  forheaianoe  since. 
I  was  conscious  of  m  j  had  mannen  in  keeping  the  newspaper 
on  my  chair  all  dinner-time,  and  stealing  away  with  it  as  soon 
as  grace  was  said;  and  of  sticking  to  my  Bhakspere,  happen 
what  mighty  till  the  tea  was  poured  out :  hut  I  could  not  forego 
those  indulgences,  and  I  went  on  to  enjoy  them  uneasily.  Our 
newspaper  was  the  Glohe,  in  its  hest  days,  when,  without  ever 
mentioning  Political  Economy,  it  taught  it,  and  yiewed  puhlic 
affairs  in  its  light  This  was  not  quite  my  first  attraction  to 
political  economy  (which  I  did  not  know  hy  name  till  five  or 
six  years  later;)  for  I  rememher  when  at  Mr.  Perry's  fastening 
upon  the  part  of  our  geography  hook  (I  forget  what  it  was) 
which  treated  of  the  National  Deht,  and  the  yarious  departments 
of  the  Funds.  This  was  fixed  in  my  memory  hy  the  unintelli- 
gihle  raillery  of  my  hrothers  and  other  companions,  who  would 
ask  me  with  mock  deference  to  infoim  them  of  the  state  of  the 
Deht,  or  would  set  me,  as  a  forfeit  at  Christmas  Crames,  to  make 
every  person  present  understand  the  operation  of  the  Sinking 
Fund.  I  now  recal  Mr.  Malthus's  amusement^  twenty  years 
later,  when  I  told  him  I  was  sick  of  his  name  hefore  I  was  fif- 
teen. His  work  was  talked  ahout  then,  as  it  has  been  erer 
since,  very  eloquently  and  forcibly,  by  persons  who  never  saw 
so  much  as  the  outside  of  the  book.  It  seems  to  me  that  I 
heard  and  read  an  enormous  deal  against  him  and  his  supposed 
doctrines ;  whereas  when,  at  a  later  time,  I  came  to  inquire,  I 
could  never  find  any  body  who  had  read  his  book.  In  a  poor 
little  struggling  Unitarian  periodical,  the  Monthly  Repository, 
in  which  I  made  my  first  appearance  in  print,  a  youth,  named 
Thomas  Noon  Talfourd,  was  about  this  time  making  his  first 
attempts  at  authorship.  Among  his  earliest  papers,  I  believe, 
was  one  *'  On  the  System  of  Malthus,"  which  had  nothing  in 
fact  to  do  with  the  real  Malthus  and  his  system,  but  was  a  sen- 
timental vindication  of  long  engagements.  It  was  prodigiously 
admired  by  very  young  people :  not  by  me,  for  it  was  rather  too 
luscious  for  my  taste,  —  but  by  some  of  my  family,  who  read  it, 
and  lived  on  it  for  awhile :  but  it  served  to  mislead  me  about 
Malthusy  and  helped  to  sicken  me  of  his  name,  as  I  told  him 
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long  afterwardfi.  In  spite  of  thisy  boweyer,  I  was  all  the  while 
beooming  a  political  economist  without  knowing  it^  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  sort  of  walking  Concordance  of  MUton  and  Shak- 
spezQ. 

The  first  distinct  recognition  of  mj  being  deaf,  more  or  lesa^ 
was  when  I  was  at  Mr.  Perry's, — when  I  was  about  twelve 
yeais  old.  It  was  a  very  slight,  scarcely-perceptible  hardness  of 
hearing  at  that  time ;  and  the  recognition  was  merely  this ;  — 
that  in  that  great  vaulted  school-room  before-mentioned,  where 
thei^  was  a  large  space  between  the  class  and  the  mitster's  desk 
or  the  fire,  I  was  excused  from  taking  places  in  class,  and  desired 
to  sit  always  at  the  top,  because  it  was  somewhat  nearer  the 
master,  whom  I  could  not  always  hear  further  off.  When  Mr. 
Peny  changed  his  abode,  and  we  were  in  a  smaller  school-room, 
I  again  took  places  with  the  rest  I  remember  no  other  diffi- 
culty about  hearing  at  that  time.  I  certainly  heard  perfectly 
well  at  chapel,  and  all  public  speaking  (I  remember  Wilberforce 
in  our  vast  St.  Andrew's  Hall)  and  general  conversation  every- 
where :  but  before  I  was  sixteen,  it  had  become  very  noticeable^ 
vezy  inconvenient,  and  excessively  painful  to  mysel£  I  did 
once  think  of  writing  down  the  whole  dreaiy  story  of  the  loss 
of  a  main  sense,  like  hearing ;  and  I  would  not  now  shrink  from 
inflicting  the  pain  of  it  on  others,  and  on  myself,  if  any  adequate 
benefit  could  be  obtained  by  it.  But,  really,  I  do  not  see  that 
there  could.  It  is  true,  —  the  sufferers  rarely  receive  the  com- 
fort of  adequate,  or  even  intelligent  sympathy :  but  there  is  no 
saying  that  an  elaborate  account  of  the  woe  would  create  the 
sympathy,  for  practical  purposes.  Perhaps  what  I  have  said  in 
the  <'  Letter  to  the  Deaf,"  which  I  published  in  1834,  will  serve 
as  well  as  anything  I  could  say  here  to  those  who  are  able  to 
STmpatluse  at  all ;  and  I  will  therefore  offer  no  elaborate  descrip- 
tion of  the  daily  and  hourly  trials  which  attend  the  gradual  ex- 
clusion from  the  world  of  sound. 

Some  su^ggestions  and  conclusions,  however,  it  is  right,  to 
offer.  —  I  have  never  seen  a  deaf  child's  education  well  managed 
■t  home,  or  at  an  ordinary  school  It  does  not  seem  to  be  ever 
considered  by  parents  and  teachers  how  much  more  is  learned  by 
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oral  inteicooise  than  in  any  oiiket  way ;  and,  ^r  want  of  this 
consideration,  thej  find  too  late,  and  to  their  consternation,  that 
the  deaf  pupil  turns  out  deficient  in  sense,  in  manners,  and  in 
the  knowledge  of  things  so  ordinary  that  they  seem  to  be  matters 
of  instinct  rather  than  of  information.  Too  often,  also,  the  deaf 
are  sly  and  tricky,  selfish  and  egotistical ;  and  the  dislike  which 
attends  them  is  the  sin  of  the  parent's  ignorance  visited  upon  the 
children.  These  worst  cases  are  of  those  who  are  deaf  from  the 
outset,  or  firom  a  very  early  age ;  and  in  as  £»  as  I  was  exempt 
fixtm  them,  it  was  chiefly  because  my  education  was  considetebly 
advanced  before  my  hearing  began  to  go.  In  such  a  case  as 
mine,  the  usual  evil  (fiar  less  serious)  is  that  the  sufferer  is  m- 
quisitive,  —  will  know  every  thing  that  is  said,  and  becomes  a 
bore  to  all  the  world.  From  this  I  was  saved  (or  it  helped  to 
save  me)  by  a  kind  word  ftom  my  eldest  brother.  (From  how 
much  would  a  few  more  such  words  have  saved  me  t)  He  had 
dined  in  company  with  an  elderly  single  lady,  — a  sort  of  pro- 
vincial blue-stocking  in  her  time,  —  who  was  growing  deaf, 
rapidly,  and  so  sorely  against  her  will  that  she  tried  to  ignore 
the  fiftct  to  the  last  possible  moment  At  that  dinner-party,  this 
lady  sat  next  her  old  acquaintance,  William  Taylor  of  Norwich, 
who  never  knew  very  well  how  to  deal  with  ladies  (except,  to 

his  honour  be  it  spoken,  his  blind  mother ;)  and  Miss  N 

teased  him  to  tell  her  all  that  every  body  said  till  he  grew  quite 
testy  and  rude.  My  brother  told  me,  with  tenderness  in  his 
voice,  that  he  thought  of  me  while  blushing,  as  every  body 

present  did,  for  Miss  N ;  and  that  he  hoped  that  if  ever 

I  should  grow  as  deaf  as  she,  I  should  never  be  seen  making 
myself  so  irksome  and  absurd.  This  helped  me  to  a  resolution 
which  I  made  and  never  broke,  —  never  to  ask  what  waa  said. 
Amidst  remonstrance,  kind  and  testy,  and  every  sort  of  provo- 
cation, I  have  adhered  to  this  resolution,  —  confident  in  its 
soundness.  I  think  now,  as  I  have  thought  always,  that  it  is 
imposfflble  for  the  deaf  to  divine  what  is  worth  asking  for  and 
what  is  not ;  and  that  one's  friends  may  always  be  trusted,  if 
left  unmolested,  to  tell  one  whatever  is  essential,  or  really  worth 
hearing. 
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One  important  tnitli  about  the  case  of  penons  deficient  in  a 
sense  I  have  never  seen  noticed ;  and  I  much  doubt  whether  it 
ever  occnis  to  any  but  the  suffereis  under  that  deficiency.  We 
Buffereis  meet  with  abundance  of  compassion  for  our  privations : 
but  the  privation  is,  (judging  by  my  own  experience)  a  veiy 
inferior  evil  to  the  fatigue  imposed  by  the  obstruction.  In  my 
casoy  to  be  sure,  the  deficiency  of  three  senses  out  of  five  renders 
the  instance  a  veiy  strong  one :  but  the  merely  blind  or  deaf 
must  feel  something  of  the  laboriousness  of  life  which  I  have 
found  it  most  difficult  to  deal  with.  People  in  general  hav^  only 
to  sit  still  in  the  midst  of  Nature,  to  be  amused  and  diverted  (in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word, — dittraetedf  in  the  Fiench  sense)  so 
as  to  find  "  change  of  work  as  good  as  rest : "  but  I  have  had, 
for  the  main  part  of  my  life,  to  go  in  search  of  impressions  and 
influences,  as  the  alternative  from  abstxact  or  unrelieved  thought, 
in  an  intellectual  view,  and  from  brooding,  in  a  moial  view. 
Hie  fiitigue  belonging  to  either  alternative  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived, when  once  suggested :  and  considerate  persons  will  at 
once  see  what  laige  allowance  must  in  fairness  be  made  for  faults 
of  temper,  irritability  or  weakness  of  nerves,  narrowness  of  mind, 
and  imperfection  of  S3rmpathy,  in  sufierers  so  worn  with  toil  of 
body  and  mind  as  I,  for  one,  have  been.  I  have  sustained,  from 
this  cause,  fatigue  which  might  spread  over  double  my  length  of 
life ;  and  in  this  I  have  met  with  no  sympathy  tiU  I  asked  for 
it  by  an  explanation  of  the  case.  From  this  labour  there  is,  it 
must  be  remembered,  no  holiday,  except  in  sleep.  Life  is  a 
long,  hard,  unrelieved  working-day  to  us,  who  hear,  or  see,  only 
by  express  effort,  or  have  to  make  other  senses  serve  the  turn  of 
that  which  is  lost  When  three  out  of  five  are  deficient,  the 
difficulty  of  cheerful  living  is  great,  and  the  tenns  of  life  are 
tmly  hard.  —  If  I  have  made  myself  understood  about  this,  I 
hope  the  explanation  may  secure  sympathy  for  many  who  cannot 
be  relieved  from  their  burden,  but  may  be  cheered  under  it 

Another  suggestion  that  I  would  make  is  that  those  who  hear 
should  not  insist  on  managing  the  case  of  the  deaf  for  them.  As 
much  sympathy  as  you  please ;  but  no  overbearing  interference 
in  a  ease  whidi  you  cannot  possibly  judge  o£    The  fact  is,  — 
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the  &mily  of  a  penon  who  has  a  growing  mfiimitj  are  reluctant 
to  face  the  truth ;  and  they  are  apt  to  inflict  frightful  pain  on 
the  sufferer  to  relieve  their  own  weakness  and  uneasiness.  I 
helieve  my  family  would  have  made  almost  any  sacrifice  to  save 
me  from  my  misfortune ;  but  not  the  less  did  they  aggravate  it 
terribly  by  their  way  of  treating  it.  First,  and  for  long,  they 
insisted  that  it  was  all  my  own  fault,  —  that  I  was  so  absent,  — 
that  I  never  cared  to  attend  to  any  thing  that  was  said,  — ^^that 
I  ought  to  listen  this  way,  or  that,  or  the  other ;  and  even  (while 
my  heart  was  breaking)  they  told  me  that  "  none  are  so  deaf  as 
those  that  won't  hear."  When  it  became  too  bad  for  this,  they 
blamed  me  for  not  doing  what  I  was  sorely  tempted  to  do,  — 
inquiring  of  them  about  every  thing  that  was  said,  and  not  man- 
aging in  their  way,  which  would  have  made  all  right.  This  was 
hard  discipline ;  but  it  was  most  useful  to  me  in  the  end.  It 
showed  me  that  I  must  take  my  case  into  my  own  hands ;  and 
with  me,  dependent  as  I  was  upon  the  opinion  of  others,  this 
was  redemption  from  probable  destruction.  Instead  of  drifting 
helplessly  as  hitherto,  I  gathered  myself  up  for  a  gallant  breast- 
ing of  my  destiny ;  and  in  time  I  reached  the  rocks  where  I 
could  take  a  firm  stand.  I  felt  that  here  was  an  enterprise ;  and 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  was  roused  in  me ;  animating  me  to  sure 
success,  with  many  sinkings  and  much  lapse  by  the  way.  While 
about  it,  I  took  my  temper  in  hand,  —  in  this  way.  I  was 
young  enough  for  vows,  —  was,  indeed,  at  the  veiy  age  of  vows ; 
—  and  I  made  a  vow  of  patience  about  this  infirmity; — that 
I  would  smile  in  eveiy  moment  of  anguish  from  it ;  and  that  I 
would  never  lose  temper  at  any  consequences  from  it, -<— from 
losing  public  worship  (then  the  greatest  conceivable  privation)  to 
the  spoiling  of  my  cap-borders  by  the  use  of  the  trumi>et  I  fore- 
saw I  must  arrive  at.  With  such  a  temper  as  mine  was  then, 
an  infliction  so  worrying,  so  unintermitting,  so  mortifying,  so 
isolating  as  loss  of  hearing  must  ''kill  or  cure."  In  time,  it 
acted  with  me  as  a  cure,  (in  comparison  with  what  my  temper 
was  in  my  youth :)  but  it  took  a  long  long  time  to  effect  the 
cure ;  and  it  was  so  far  from  being  evident^  or  even  at  all  per- 
ceptible when  I  was  fifteen,  that  my  parents  were  determined  by 
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medical  advice  to  send  me  fiom  home  for  a  considerable  time,  in 
hope  of  improving  my  health,  nerves  and  temper  by  a  complete 
and  prolonged  change  of  scene  and  objects. 

Before  entering  upon  that  new  chapter  of  my  life,  however, 
I  must  say  another  word  about  this  matter  of  treatment  of 
personal  infirmity.  We  had  a  distant  relation,  in  her  young 
womanhood  when  I  was  a  child,  who,  living  in  the  country, 
eame  into  Norwich  sometimes  on  market  days,  and  occasionally 
called  at  our  house.  She  had  become  deaf  in  infiincy,  —  very 
very  deaf;  and  her  misfortune  had  been  mismanaged.  Truth  to 
sp^dc,  she  was  fu  from  agreeable :  but  it  was  less  for  that  than 
on  account  of  the  trouble  of  her  deafness  that  she  was  spoken  of 
as  I  used  to  hear,  long  before  I  ever  dreamed  of  being  deaf  my- 
8el£    When  it  was  announced  by  any  child  at  the  window  that 

was  passing,  there  was  an  exclamation  of  annoyance ; 

and  if  she  came  up  the  steps,  it  grew  into  lamentation.  ''  What 
Mkall  we  dol**  ''We  shall  be  as  hoarse  as  ravens  all  day." 
''We  shall  be  completely  worn  out,"  and  so  forth.  Sometimes 
she  was  wished  well  at  Jericho.  When  I  was  growing  deaf,  all 
this  came  back  upon  me ;  and  one  of  my  self-questionings  was 

—  "Shall  /  put  people  to  flight  as doesi    Shall  / 

be  dreaded  and  disliked  in  that  way  all  my  life  1"  The  lot  did 
indeed  seem  at  times  too  hard  to  be  borne.  Tet  here  am  I  now, 
on  the  borders  of  the  grave,  at  the  end  of  a  busy  life,  confident 
that  this  same  deafness  is  about  the  best  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened to  me ; — the  best,  in  a  selfish  view,  as  the  grandest  im- 
pulse to  self-mastery ;  and  the  best  in  a  higher  view,  as  my  most 
peculiar  opportunity  of  helping  others,  who  suffer  the  same  mis- 
fortune without  equal  stimulus  to  surmount  the  false  shame,  and 
other  unspeakable  miseries  which  attend  it. 

By  this  time,  the  battle  of  Waterloo  had  been  fought.  I  sup- 
pose most  children  were  politicians  during  the  war.  I  was  a 
great  one.  I  remember  Mr.  Perry's  extreme  amusement  at  my 
breaking  through  my  shyness,  one  day,  and  stopping  him  as 
he  was  leaving*  the  school-room,  to  ask,  with  much  agitation, 
whether  he  believed  in  the  claims  of  one  of  the  many  Louis 
XTIL's  who  have  turned  up  in  my  time.    It  must  be  oonsid* 
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ered  thai  my  mother  lemembered  the  fijst  Fiench  BevolutioiL 
Her  sympathies  were  with  the  royal  fiimily ;  and  the  poor  little 
Dauphin  was  an  object  of  romantic  interest  to  all  English  chil- 
dren who  knew  anything  of.  the  story  at  alL  The  pretence  that 
he  was  found  set  thousands  of  imaginations  on  fire,  whenever  it 
was  raised ;  and  among  many  other  wonderful  effects,  it  embold- 
ened me  to  speak  to  Mr.  Perry  about  other  things  than  lessons. 
Since  the  present  war  (of  1854)  broke  out,  it  has  amused  me  to 
find  myself  so  like  my  old  self  of  forty  years  before,  in  regard  to 
telling  the  servants  the  news.  In  the  old  days,  I  used  to  fly 
into  the  kitchen,  and  tell  my  father^s  servants  how  sure  ''  Bo> 
ney  "  was  to  be  caught,  —  how  impossible  it  was  that  he  should 
escape, — how  his  army  was  being  driven  back  through  the 
Pyrenees,  —  or  how  he  had  driven  back  the  allies  here  or  there. 
Then,  I  wanted  sympathy,  and  liked  the  importance  and  the 
sensation  of  carrying  news.  Now,  the  way  has  been  to  summon 
my  own  servants  after  the  evening  post,  and  bid  them  get  the 
map,  or  come  with  me  to  the  globe,  and  explain  to  them  the 
state  of  the  war,  and  give  them  the  latest  news,  —  probably  with 
some  of  the  old  associations  lingering  in  my  mind ;  but  certainly 
with  the  dominant  desire  to  give  these  intelligent  girls  an  in- 
terest in  the  interests  of  freedom,  and  a  clear  knowledge  of  the 
position  and  duties  of  England  in  regard  to  the  war.  I  remem- 
ber my  other's  bringing  in  the  news  of  some  of  the  Peninsular 
victories,  and  what  his  fiice  was  like  when  he  told  my  mother 
of  the  increase  of  the  Income-tax  to  ten  per  cent,  and  again,  of 
the  removal  of  the  Inoome^ax.  I  remember  the  proclamation 
of  peace  in  1814,  and  our  all  going  to  see  the  illuminations; 
those  abominable  transparencies,  among  the  rest,  which  repre> 
sented  Bonaparte  (always  in  green  coat,  white  breeches  and 
boots)  as  canned  to  hell  by  devils,  pitch-forked  in  the  fiery  lake 
by  the  same  attendants,  or  haunted  by  the  Due  d'Enghien.  I 
well  remember  the  awful  moment  when  Mr.  Drummond  (of  the 
ehemical  lectures)  looked  in  at  the  hack  door  (on  his  way  from 
the  counting-house)  and  telling  my  mother  that  **  Boney "  had 
escaped  from  Elba,  and  was  actually  in  France.  This  impressed 
me  more  than  the  subsequent  hot  MidBummer  morning  whan 
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somebody  (I  fofget  whether  &ther  or  brother)  buret  in  with  the 
newB  of  the  Waterloo  alaughter.  It  was  the  slaughter  that  was 
uppennoet  with  us,  I  believe,  though  we  never  had  a  relative, 
nor,  as  &r  as  I  know,  even  an  aequaintanoe,  in  either  army  or 
navy. 

I  was  more  impressed  still  with  the  disappointment  about  the 
effects  of  the  peace,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  it.  The  coun- 
try was  overrun  with  disbanded  soldiers,  and  robbery  and  mur^ 
der  were  frightfully  frequent  and  desperate.  The  Workhouse 
Boards  were  under  a  pressure  of  pauperism  which  they  could  not 
have  managed  if  the  Guardians  had  been  better  informed  than 
they  were  in  those  days ;  and  one  of  my  political  panics  (of 
which  I  underwent  a  constant  succession)  was  that  the  country 
would  become  bankrupt  through  its  poor-law.  Another  panio 
was  about  revolution,  —  our  idea  of  revolution  being,  of  coune, 
of  guillotines  in  the  streets,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Those 
were  Cobbett's  grand  days,  and  the  days  of  Castlereagh  and  Sid- 
mouth  spy-systems  and  conspiracies.  Our  pastor  was  a  great 
radical;  and  he  used  to  show  us  the  caricatures  of  the  day 
(Hone's,  I  think)  in  which  Castlereagh  was  always  flogging 
Irishmen,  and  Canning  spouting  froth,  and  the  Regent  insulting 
his  wife,  and  the  hungry,  haggard  multitude  praying  for  ven- 
geance on  the  Court  and  the  Ministers ;  and  every  Sunday  night, 
after  supper,  when  he  and  two  or  three  other  bachelor  friends 
were  with  us,  the  talk  was  of  the  absolute  certainty  of  a  dire 
levolntion.  When,  on  my  return  from  Bristol  in  1819, 1  ven- 
tured to  say  what  my  conscience  bade  me  say,  and  what  I  had 
been  led  to  see  by  a  dear  aunt,  that  it  was  wrong  to  catoh  up 
and  believe  and  spread  reports  ii\jurious  to  the  royal  fiEimily,  who 
eould  not  reply  to  slander  like  other  people,  I  was  met  by  a 
shout  of  derision  firsts  and  then  by  a  serious  reprimand  for  my 
immorality  in  making  more  allowance  for  royal  sinners  than  for 
others.  Between  my  dread  of  this  worldliness,  and  my  sense 
that  they  had  a  worse  chance  than  other  people,  and  my  further 
feeling  that  respect  should  be  shown  them  on  account  of  their 
fonction  firsts  and  their  defenceless  position  afterwards,  I  was 
in  what  the  Americans  would  call  ''a  flz."    The  conscientious 
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tmcertaintyl  was  in  was  a  real  difficulty  and  trouble  to  me ;  and 
this  probably  helped  to  fix  my  attention  upon  the  principles  of 
politics  and  the  characteristics  of  parties,  with  an  earnestness  not 
very  common  at  that  age.  Still,  —  how  astonished  should  I  have 
been  if  any  one  had  then  foretold  to  me  that,  of  all  the  people 
in  England,  I  should  be  the  one  to  write  the  ''  History  of  the 
Peace!" 

One  important  consequence  of  the  peace  was  the  interest  with 
which  foreigners  were  suddenly  inrested,  in  the  homes  of  the 
middle  classes,  where  the  rising  generation  had  seen  no  foreign- 
ers except  old  emigres,  —  powdered  old  Frenchmen,  and  ladies 
with  outlandish  bonnets  and  high-heeled  shoes.  About  this 
time  there  came  to  Norwich  a  foreigner  who  excited  an  unac* 
countable  interest  in  our  house,  —  considering  what  exceedingly 
proper  people  we  were,  and  how  sharp  a  look-out  we  kept  on  the 
morals  of  our  neighbors.  It  was  poor  Polidori,  well  known  after- 
wards as  Lord  Byron's  physician,  as  the  author  of  "  the  Vam- 
pire," and  as  having  committed  suicide  under  gambling  difficul- 
ties. When  we  knew  him,  he  was  a  handsome,  harum-scarum 
young  man,  —  taken  up  by  William  Taylor  as  William  Taylor 
did  take  up  harum-scarum  young  men,  —  and  so  introduced  into 
the  best  society  the  place  afforded,  while  his  being  a  Catholic,  or 
passing  for  such,  insured  him  a  welcome  in  some  of  the  most 
aristocratic  of  the  county  houses.  He  was  a  foolish  rattle, — 
with  no  sense,  scarcely  any  knowledge,  and  no  principle ;  but  we 
took  for  granted  in  him  much  that  he  had  not,  and  admired 
whatever  he  had.  For  his  part,  he  was  an  avowed  admirer  of 
our  eldest  sister  (who  however  escaped  &ncy-free ;)  and  he  was 
forever  at  our  house.  We  younger  ones  romanced  amazingly 
about  him,  —  drew  his  remarkable  profile  on  the  backs  of  all  our 
letters,  dreamed  of  him,  listened  to  all  his  marvellous  stories,  and, 
when  he  got  a  concussion  of  the  brain  by  driving  his  gig  against 
a  tree  in  Lord  Stafford's  park,  were  inconsolable.  If  he  had 
(happily)  died  then,  he  would  have  remained  a  hero  in  our  im- 
aginations. The  few  following  years  (which  were  very  possibly 
all  the  wilder  for  that  concussion  of  the  brain)  disabused  every 
body  of  all  expectation  of  good  from  him ;  but  yet  when  he  died, 
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frantic  under  gaming  debts,  the  shock  was  great,  and  the  impres- 
sion, on  my  mind  at  least,  deep  and  lasting.  My  eldest  sister, 
then  in  a  happy  home  of  her  own,  was  shocked  and  concerned ; 
but  we  younger  ones  felt  it  far  more.  I  was  then  in  the  height 
of  my  religious  fuiaticism ;  and  I  remember  putting  away  all 
doubts  about  the.  theological  propriety  of  what  I  was  doing,  for 
the  sake  of  the  relief  of  praying  for  his  souL  Many  times  a  day, 
and  with  my  whole  heart,  did  I  pray  for  his  souL 


SECTION  III. 

As  I  have  said,  it  was  the  state  of  my  health  and  temper 
which  caused  me  to  he  sent  from  home  when  I  was  in  my  six- 
teenth year.  So  many  causes  of  unhappiness  had  arisen,  and 
my  temper  was  so  thoroughly  sjar,  that  nothing  else  would  have 
done  any  effectual  good  Eveiy  thing  was  a  misery  to  me,  and 
was  therefore  done  with  a  had  grace ;  and  hence  had  sprung  up 
a  hahit  of  domestic  criticism  which  ought  never  to  have  heen 
allowed,  in  regard  to  any  one  memher  of  the  fieimily,  and  least  of 
all  towards  one  of  the  youngest,  and  certainly  the  most  suffering 
of  alL  My  mother  received  and  administered  a  check  now  and 
then,  which  did  good  for  the  time :  hut  the  &mily  hahit  was 
strong ;  and  it  was  a  wise  measure  to  institute  an  entire  change. 
Two  or  three  anecdotes  will  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  what  had 
to  he  surmounted. 

I  was  too  shy  ever  to  ask  to  he  taught  any  thing,  —  except,  in- 
deed, of  good-natured  strangers.  I  have  mentioned  that  we  were 
well  practiced  in  some  matters  of  domestic  management  We 
could  sew,  iron,  make  sweets,  gingerhread  and  pastry,  and  keep 
order  generally  throughout  the  house.  But  I  did  not  know,  — 
what  nohody  can  know  without  heing  taught»  —  how  to  purchase 
stores,  or  to  set  out  a  tahle,  or  to  deal  with  the  hutcher  and  fish- 
monger. It  is  inconceivable  what  a  trouble  this  was  to  me  for 
many  years.  I  was  always  in  terror  at  that  great  mountain  of 
duty  before  me,  and  wondering  what  was  to  become  of  me  if  my 
mother  left  home,  or  if  I  should  marry.  Never  once  did  it  occur 
to  me  to  go  to  my  mother,  and  ask  to  be  taught :  and  it  was  not 
pride  but  fear  which  so  incapacitated  me.  I  liked  that  sort  of  oc- 
cupation, and  had  great  pleasure  in  doing  what  I  could  do  in  that 
way ;  insomuch  that  I  have  sometimes  felt  myself  what  General 
F.  called  his  wife,  *- ''  a  good  housemaid  spoilt"    My  "  Guides 
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to  Servico,"  ("The  Maid-of-aU-work,"  " Houaemaid,"  "Lady's 
Maidy**  and  "  Dresa-maker,")  written  twenty  yean  afterwards^ 
may  show  something  of  this.  Meantime,  never  was  poor  crea- 
tme  more  dismally  awkward  than  I  was  when  domestic  eyes 
were  npon  me :  and  this  made  me  a  most  vexatious  member  of 
the  &mily.  I  remember  once  upsetting  a  basin  of  moist  sugar 
into  a  giblet  pie.  (I  remember  nothing  else  quite  so  bad.)  I 
never  could  find  any  thing  I  was  sent  for,  though  I  could  lay  my 
hands  in  the  dark  on  any  thing  I  myself  wanteds  On  one  occa- 
don,  when  a  workwoman  was  making  mourning  in  the  midst  of 
usy  I  was  desired  to  take  the  keys,  and  fetch  a  set  of  cravats  for 
marking,  out  of  a  certain  drawer.  My  heart  sank  at  the  order, 
and  already  the  inevitable  sentence  rung  in  my  ears,  —  that  I 
was  more  trouble  than  I  was  worth  ;  which  I  sincerely  believed. 
The  drawer  was  large,  and  crammed.  I  could  not  see  one  thing 
from  another;  and  in  no  way  could  I  see  any  cravats.  Slowly 
and  fearfully  I  came  back  to  say  so.  Of  course,  I  was  sent  again, 
and  desired  not  to  come  back  without  them.  That  time,  and 
again  the  next,  I  took  every  thing  out  of  the  drawer ;  and  still 
found  no  cravats.  My  eldest  nster  tried  next ;  and  great  was 
my  consolation  when  she  returned  cresi-fallen,  —  having  found 
no  cravats.  My  mother  snatched  the  keys,  under  a  strong  sense 
of  the  hardship  of  having  to  do  every  thing  herself,  when  Rachel 
suggested  another  place  where  they  might  have  been  put.  There 
they  were  found;  and  my  heart  was  swelling  with  vindictive 
{Measure  when  my  mother,  by  a  few  noble  words,  turned  the  tide 
of  feeling  completely.  In  the  presence  of  the  workwoman,  she 
laid  her  hand  on  my  arm,  kissed  me,  and  said,  *'  And  now,  my 
dear,  I  have  to  beg  your  pardon."  I  answered  only  by  tears ; 
but  the  words  supported  me  for  long  after. 

I  look  back  upon  another  scene  with  horror  at  my  own  au- 
dacity, and  wonder  that  my  family  could  endure  me  at  all.  At 
Mr.  Perry's,  one  of  our  school-feUows  was  a  clever,  mischievous 
girl,  —  so  clever,  and  so  much  older  than  myself  as  to  have  great 
influence  over  me  when  she  chose  to  try  her  power,  though  I 
disapproved  her  ways  very  heartily.  She  one  day  asked  me,  in 
a  comer,  in  a  mysterious  sort  of  way,  whether  I  did  not  perceive 
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that  Eachel  was  the  favoorite  at  home,  and  treated  with  manifest 
partiality.  Eveiy  body  else,  ahe  said^  obeenred  it.  This  had 
never  distinctly  occurred  to  me.  Bachel  was  handy  and  useful, 
and  not  paralysed  by  fear,  as  I  was;  and,  very  naturally,  our 
busy  mother  resorted  to  her  for  help,  and  put  trust  in  her  about 
matters  of  business,  not  noticing  the  growth  of  an  equally  nat- 
ural habit  in  Eachel  of  quizzing  or  snubbing  me,  as  the  elder 
ones  did.  From  the  day  of  this  mischievous  speech  of  my 
school-fellow,  I  was  on  the  watch,  and  with  the  usual  result 
to  the  jealous.  Months, — perhaps  a  year  or  two — passed  on 
while  I  was  brooding  over  this,  without  a  word  to  any  one;  and 
then  came  the  explosion,  one  winter  evening  after  tea,  when  my 
eldest  sister  was  absent,  and  my  mother,  Sachel  and  I  were 
sitting  at  work.  Eachel  criticised  something  that  I  said,  in 
which  I  happened  to  be  right  After  once  defending  myself,  I 
sat  silent.  My  mother  remarked  on  my  "  obstinacy,*'  saying  that 
I  was  "  not  a  bit  convinced."  I  replied  that  nothing  convincing 
had  been  said.  My  mother  declared  that  she  agreed  with  Eachel, 
and  that  I  ought  to  yield.  Then  I  passed  the  veige,  and  got 
wrong.  A  sudden  force  of  daring  entering  my  mind,  I  said,  in 
the  most  provoking  way  possible,  that  this  was  nothing  new,  as 
she  always  did  agree  with  Kachel  against  ma  My  mother  put 
down  her  work,  and  asked  me  what  I  meant  by  that  I  looked 
her  full  in  the  face,  and  said  that  what  I  meant  was  that  every 
thing  that  Bachel  said  and  did  was  right,  and  every  thing  that  I 
said  and  did  was  wrong.  Bachel  burst  into  an  insulting  laugh, 
and  was  sharply  bidden  to  '^  be  quiet.*'  I  saw  by  this  that  I  had 
gained  some  ground ;  and  this  was  made  clearer  by  my  mother 
sternly  desiring  me  to  practise  my  music.  I  saw  that  she  wanted 
to  gain  time.  The  question  now  was  how  I  should  get  through. 
My  hands  were  clammy  and  tremulous :  my  fingers  stuck  to  each 
other;  my  eyes  were  dim,  and  there  was  a  roaring  in  my  ears. 
I  could  easily  have  fainted ;  and  it  might  have  done  no  harm  if  I 
had.  But  I  made  a  tremendous  effort  to  appear  calm.  I  opened 
the  piano,  lighted  a  candle  with  a  steady  hand,  began,  and  de- 
rived strength  from  the  first  chords.  I  believe  I  never  played 
better  in  my  life.    Then  the  question  was  —  how  was  I  ever  to 
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leave  o£f1  On  I  went  for  what  seemed  to  me  an  immense  time, 
till  my  mother  sternly  called  to  me  to  leave  off  and  go  to  bed. 
With  my  candle  in  my  hand,  I  said  "  Good-night."  My  mother 
laid  down  her  work,  and  said,  "Harriet,  I  am  more  displeased 
with  yon  to-night  than  ever  I  have  been  in  your  life."  Thought 
I,  "I  don't  care:  I  have  got  it  out,  and  it  is  all  true."  ''Go  and 
say  your  prayers,"  my  mother  continued ;  "  and  ask  God  to  for- 
give you  for  your  conduct  to-night ;  for  I  don't  know  that  I  can. 
Go  to  your  prayera."  Thought  I,— "No,  I  shan't."  And  I  did 
not :  and  that  was  the  only  night  £rom  my  in£uicy  to  mature 
womanhood  that  I  did  not  pray.  I  detected  misgiving  in  my 
mother^s  forced  manner ;  and  I  triumphed.  U  the  right  was  on 
my  side  (as  I  entirely  believed)  the  power  was  on  hers ;  and 
what  the  next  morning  was  to  be  I  could  not  conceive.  I 
slept  little,  and  went  down  sick  with  dread.  Not  a  word  was 
said,  however,  then  or  ever,  of  the  scene  of  the  preceding  night ; 
but  henceforth,  a  most  scrupulous  impartiality  between  Eachel 
and  me  was  shown.  If  the  occasion  had  been  better  used  still, 
— if  my  mother  had  but  bethought  herself  of  saying  to  me,  "My 
child,  I  never  dreamed  that  these  terrible  thoughts  were  in  your 
mind.  I  am  your  mother.  Why  do  you  not  tell  me  every  thing 
that  makes  you  unhappy  1 "  I  believe  this  would  have  wrought 
in  a  moment  that  cure  which  it  took  years  to  effect,  amidst 
reserve  and  silence. 

It  has  been  a  difficulty  with  me  aU  my  life  (and  its  being  a 
difficulty  shows  some  deep-seated  fault  in  me)  how  to  reconcile 
sincerity  with  peace  and  good  manners  in  such  matters  as  other 
people's  little  mistakes  of  fact  As  an  example  of  what  I  mean, 
a  school-fellow  spelled  Shakspere  as  I  spell  it  here.  Mr.  Ferry 
put  in  an  a,  observing  that  the  name  was  never  spelt  in  print 
without  an  a.  I  ventured  to  doubt  this ;  but  he  repeated  his 
assertion.  At  afternoon  school,  I  showed  him  a  volume  of  the 
edition  we  had  at  home,  which  proved  him  wrong.  He  received 
the  correction  with  so  indifferent  a  grace  that  I  was  puzzled  as 
to  whether  I  had  done  right  or  wrong,  —  whether  sincerity  re- 
quired  me  to  set  my  master  right  before  the  face  of  his  scholars. 
Of  course,  if  I  had  been  older,  I  should  have  done  it  more 
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privately.  But  this  is  a  speoimen  of  the  difficulties  of  that  claas 
that  I  have  straggled  with  almost  ever  since.  The  difficulty  was 
immensely  increased  hy  the  &mily  habit  of  lequiring  an  answer 
from  me,  and  calling  me  obstinate  if  the  reply  was  not  an  uncon- 
ditional yielding.  I  have  always  wondered  to  see  the  ease  and 
success  with  which  very  good  people  humour  and  manage  the 
aged,  the  sick  and  the  weak,  and  sometimes  every  body  about 
them.  I  could  never  attempt  this ;  for  it  always  seemed  to  me 
such  contemptuous  treatment  of  those  whom  I  was  at  the  mo- 
ment respecting  more  than  ever,  on  account  of  their  weakness. 
But  I  was  always  quite  in  the  opposite  extreme ; — far  too  solemn, 
too  rigid,  and  prone  to  exaggeration  of  differences  and  to  obsti« 
nacy  at  the  same  time.  It  was  actually  not  till  I  was  near  forty 
that  I  saw  how  the  matter  should  really  be, — saw  it  through  a 
perfect  example  of  an  union  of  absolute  sincerity  with  all  pos- 
sible cheerfulness,  sweetness,  modesty  and  deference  for  all,  in 
proportion  to  their  claims.  I  have  never  attained  righteous 
good-manners,  to  this  day ;  but  I  have  understood  what  they  are 
since  the  beauties  of  J.  S.'s  character  and  manners  were  revealed 
to  me  under  circumstances  of  remarkable  trial. 

While  organised,  it  seems  to  me,  for  sincerity,  and  being  gen- 
erally trathful,  except  for  the  exaggeration  which  is  apt  to  beset 
persons  of  repressed  faculties,  I  feel  compelled  to  state  here 
(what  belongs  to  this  part  of  my  life)  that  towards  one  person  I 
was  habitually  untrathful,  from  fear.  To  my  mother  I  would 
in  my  childhood  assert  or  deny  any  thing  that  would  bring  me 
through  most  easily.  I  remember  denying  various  harmless 
things, — playing  a  game  at  battledore,  for  one;  and  often 
without  any  apparent  reason  :  and  this  was  so  exclusively  to  one 
person  that,  though  there  was  remonstrance  and  punishment,  I 
believe  I  was  never  regarded  as  a  liar  in  the  family.  It  seems 
now  all  very  strange :  but  it  was  a  temporary  and  very  brief 
phase.  When  I  left  home,  all  temptation  to  untrath  ceased, 
and  there  was  henceforth  nothing  more  than  the  habit  of  exag- 
geration and  strong  expression  to  straggle  with. 

Before  I  went  to  Bristol,  I  was  the  prey  of  three  griefs,  -^ 
ptoainent  among  many.     I  cannot  help  laughing  while  I  write 
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them.  They  were  my  bad  hand-writing,  my  dea&ess,  and  the 
state  of  my  hair.  Such  a  trio  of  miseries!  I  was  the  first  of 
my  family  who  £uled  in  the  matter  of  liand^writing  ^  and  why  I 
did  xemains  unexplained.  I  am  suie  I  tried  hard ;  but  I  wrote 
a  Yolgar,  cramped,  untidy  scrawl  till  I  was  past  twenty;  —  till 
authorship  made  me  foiget  manner  in  matter,  and  gave  freedom 
to  my  hand.  A^r  that»  I  did  very  well,  being  praised  by  oom- 
positors  for  legibleness  first,  and  in  course  of  time,  for  other  qual- 
ities. But  it  was  a  severe  mortification  while  it  lasted ;  and 
many  bitter  tears  I  shed  over  the  reflections  that  my  awkward 
hand  called  forth.  It  was  a  terrible  penance  to  me  to  write  let* 
ters  home  firom  Bristol ;  and  the  day  of  the  week  when  it  was  to 
be  done  was  very  like  the  Beckwith  music-lesson  daya.  If  any 
one  had  told  me  then  how  many  reams  of  paper  I  should  covet 
in  the  course  of  my  life,  life  would  have  seemed  a  sort  of  purga« 
toiy  to  m&  —  As  to  my  deafness,  I  got  no  relief  about  that  at 
Bristol  It  was  worse  when  I  returned  in  weak  health.  — The 
third  misery,  which  really  plagued  me  seriously,  was  cured  pres* 
ently  after  I  left  home.  I  made  my  dear  aunt  Kentish  the  de- 
positary  of  my  confidence  in  all  matters ;  and  this,  of  course, 
among  the  rest.  She  induced  me  to  consult  a  friend  of  hers, 
who  had  remarkably  beautiful  hair ;  and  then  it  came  out  that  I 
had  been  combing  overmuch,  and  that  there  was  nothing  the 
natter  with  my  hair,  if  I  would  be  content  with  brushing  it. 
80  that  grief  was  annihilated,  and  there  was  an  end  of  one  of 
Ihose  trifles  which  ''  make  up  the  sum  of  human  things." 

And  now  the  hour  was  at  hand  when  I  was  to  find,  for  the 
first  time,  a  human  being  whom  I  was  not  afraid  of.  That 
blessed  being  was  my  dear  aunt  Kentish,  who  stands  distin^ 
guished  in  my  mind  by  that  fixxm  all  other  persons  whom  I  have 
ever  known. 

I  did  not  understand  the  facts  about  my  leaving  home  till  I 
had  been  absent  some  months ;  and  when  I  did,  I  was  deeply  and 
efifeotually  moved  by  my  mother's  consideration  for  my  feelings. 
We  bad  somehow  been  brought  up  in  a  supreme  contempt  of 
bosrding-echools :  and  I  was  therefore  truly  amased  when  my 
mother  sounded  me,  in  the  spring  of  1817,  about  going  for  a 
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year  or  two  to  a  Miss  Somebody's  school  at  Yarmouth.  She 
talked  of  the  sea,  of  the  pleasantness  of  change,  and  of  how  hap- 
py i^  X f  an  excessively  silly  girl  of  our  acquaintance,  was 

there :  but  I  made  such  a  joke  of  L.  and  her  studies,  and  of  the 
attainments  of  the  young  ladies,  as  we  had  heard  of  them,  that 
my  mother  gave  up  the  notion  of  a  scheme  which  never  could 
have  answered.  It  would  have  been  ruin  to  a  temper  like  mine 
at  that  crisis  to  have  sent  me  among  silly  and  ignorant  people,  to 
have  my  "  manners  formed,"  after  the  most  ordinary  boarding- 
school  fashion.  My  mother  did  much  better  in  sending  me 
among  people  so  superior  to  myself  as  to  improve  me  morally 
and  intellectually,  though  the  experiment  failed  in  regard  to 
health.  A  brother  of  my  mother^s  had  been  unfortunate  in 
business  at  Bristol,  and  had  not  health  to  retrieve  his  affairs ; 
and  his  able  and  accomplished  wife,  and  clever  young  daughtera 
opened  a  school  Of  the  daughters,  one  was  within  a  few  weeks 
of  my  own  age ;  and  we  have  been  intimate  friends  from  that 
time  (the  beginning  of  1818)  till  this  hour.  Another  was  two 
years  younger ;  another,  two  years  older ;  while  the  eldest  had 
reached  womanhood.  Of  these  clever  cousins  we  had  heard 
much,  for  many  years,  without  having  seen  any  of  them.  At 
the  opening  of  the  year  1818,  a  letter  arrived  from  my  aunt  to 
my  mother,  saying  that  it  was  time  the  young  people  should  be 
becoming  acquainted ;  that  her  girls  were  all  occupied  in  the 
school,  for  the  routine  of  which  Rachel  was  somewhat  too  old ; 
but  that  if  Harriet  would  go,  and  spend  some  time  with  them, 
and  take  the  run  of  the  school,  she  would  be  a  welcome  guest, 
&c.  &C.  This  pleased  me  much,  and  I  heard  with  joy  that  I 
was  to  go  when  my  &ther  took  his  next  journey  to  Bristol,  -— 
early  in  February.  My  notion  was  of  a  stay  of  a  few  weeks ; 
and  I  was  rather  taken  aback  when  my  mother  spoke  of  my 
absence  as  likely  to  last  a  year  or  more.  It  never  entered  my 
head  that  I  was  going  to  a  boarding-school ;  and  when  I  discov- 
ered, long  after,  that  the  Bristol  family  understood  that  I  was, 
I  was  not  (as  I  once  might  have  been)  angry  at  having  been 
tricked  into  it,  but  profoundly  contrite  for  the  temper  which 
made  such  management  necessary,  and  touched  by  the  trouble 
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mj  mother  took  to  spare  my  silly  pride,  and  consider  my  tionble- 
aome  feeHngs. 

I  was,  on  the  whole,  happy  during  the  fifteen  months  I  spent 
at  Bristol,  though  homesickness  spoiled  the  last  half  of  the 
time.  My  home  affections  seem  to  have  been  all  the  stronger 
for  haying  been  repressed  and  baulked.  Certainly,  I  passion- 
ately  Wed  my  &mily,  each  and  all,  &om  the  very  hoar  that 
parted  us ;  and  I  was  physically  ill  with  expectation  when  their 
letters  became  due;  —  letteis  which  I  could  hardly  read  when 
they  came,  between  my  dread  of  something  wiong,  and  the  beat- 
ing heart  and  swimming  eyes  with  which  I  received  letters  in 
those  days.  Theie  were  some  feunily  anxieties  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  time;  and  there  was  one  grand  event,  — the  engage- 
ment of  my  eldest  sister,  who  had  virtually  ceased  to  belong  to 
us  by  the  time  I  returned  home. 

I  found  my  cousins  even  more  wonderfully  clever  than  I  had 
expected ;  and  they  must  have  been  somewhat  surprised  at  my 
striking  inferiority  in  knowledge,  and  in  the  power  of  acquiring 
it  I  still  think  that  I  never  met  with  a  family  to  compare  with 
theirs  for  power  of  acquisition,  or  effective  use  of  knowledge. 
They  would  learn  a  new  language  at  odd  minutes ;  get  through  a 
tough  philosophical  book  by  taking  turns  in  the  court  for  air ; 
write  down  an  entire  lecture  or  sermon,  without  missing  a  sen- 
tence ;  get  round  the  piano  after  a  concert,  and  play  and  sing 
over  every  new  piece  that  had  been  performed*  Ability  like 
this  was  a  novel  spectacle  to  me ;  and  it  gave  me  the  pure 
pleajsure  of  unmixed  admiration ;  for  I  was  certainly  not  con- 
scious of  any  ability  whatever  at  that  time.  I  had  no  great  deal 
to  do  in  the  school,  being  older  than  eveiy  girl  there  but  one ; 
and  I  believe  I  got  no  particular  credit  in  such  classes  as  I  did 
join.  For  one  thing,  my  deafness  was  now  bad  enough  to  be  a 
disadvantage ;  but  it  was  a  worse  disqualification  that  my  mem- 
oiy,  always  obedient  to  my  own  command,  was  otherwise  dis- 
obedient I  could  remember  whatever  I  had  learned  in  my  own 
way,  but  was  quite  unable  to  answer  in  class,  like  tea  younger 
gbls,  about  any  thing  just  communicated.  My  chief  intellectual 
improvement  during  that  important  period  was  derived  fix)m 
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private  fltady.  I  read  aome  analytical  books,  on  logic  and 
rhetoric,  with  singular  satisfaction;  and  I  lost  nothing  after- 
wards that  I  obtained  iu  this  way.  I  read  a  good  deal  of 
History  too,  and  revelled  in  poetry,  —  a  new  world  of  which 
was  opened  to  me  by  my  cousins.  The  love  of  natural  scenery 
was  a  good  deal  developed  in  me  by  the  beauty  around  BristoL 
One  circumstance  makes  me  think  that  I  had  become  rather 
suddenly  awakened  to  it  not  long  before,  —  though  my  delight 
in  the  sea  at  Cromer  dated  some  years  earlier.  Mr.  Perry  tried 
upon  us  the  reading  of  L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso;  and  it  failed 
utterly.  I  did  not  feel  any  thing  whatever,  though  I  supposed 
I  understood  what  I  heard.  Not  long  after  he  was  gone,  I  read 
both  pieces  in  the  nursery,  one  day ;  and  straightway  went  into 
a  transport,  as  if  I  had  discovered  myself  in  possession  of  a  new 
sense.  Thus  it  was  again  now,  when  I  was  transferred  from 
flat,  bleak  Norfolk  to  the  fine  scenery  about  BristoL  Even  the 
humble  beauty  of  our  most  frequent  walk,  by  the  Logwood 
Mills,  was  charming  to  me,  —  the  clear  running  water,  with  ita 
weedy  channel,  and  the  meadow  walk  on  the  brink  :  and  about 
Leigh  woods,  Kingsweston,  and  the  Downs,  my  rapture  knew 
no  bounds. 

Far  more  important,  however,  was  the  growth  of  kindly  affec- 
tions in  me  at  this  time,  caused  by  the  free  and  full  tenderness 
of  my  dear  aunt  Kentish,  and  of  all  my  other  relations  then 
surrounding  ma  My  heart  warmed  and  opened,  and  my  habit- 
ual fear  began  to  melt  away.  I  have  since  been  told  that,  on 
the  day  of  my  arrival,  when  some  of  the  school-girls  asked  my 
cousin  M.  what  I  was  like,  (as  she  came  out  of  the  parlour  where 
I  was)  she  said  that  I  looked  as  if  I  was  cross ;  but  that  she 
knew  I  was  not;  and  that  I  looked  unhappy.  When  I  left 
Bristol,  I  was  as  pale  as  a  ghost,  and  as  thin  as  possible ;  and 
still  very  frowning  and  repulsive-looking ;  but  yet  with  a  com- 
paratively open  countenance.  The  counteracting  influence  to 
dear  aunt  Kentish's  was  one  which  visited  me  very  strongly  at 
the  same  time,  —  that  of  a  timid  superstition.  She  was  herself, 
then  and  always,  very  religious ;  but  she  had  a  remarkable 
faculty  of  making  her  rdigion  suggest  and  sanction  whatever  she 
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liked :  and,  as  she  liked  whatever  was  pure,  amiable,  unselfish  and 
nnspoiling,  this  tendency  did  her  no  harm.  Matters  were  other- 
wise with  me.  My  religion  too  took  the  character  of  my  mind ; 
and  it  was  harsh,  severe  and  mournful  accordingly.  There  was 
a  great  furor  among  the  Bristol  Unitarians  at  that  time  about 
Dr.  Carpenter,  who  ha^  recently  become  their  pastor.  He  was 
a  very  devoted  Minister,  and  a  very  earnest  pietist :  superficial 
in  hia  knowledge,  scanty  in  ability,  narrow  in  his  conceptions, 
and  thoroughly  priestly  in  his  temper.  He  was  exactly  the  dis* 
senting  minister  to  be  worshipped  by  his  people,  (and  especially 
by  the  young)  and  to  be  spoiled  by  that  worship.  He  was  wor* 
shipped  by  the  young,  and  by  none  more  than  by  me ;  and  his 
power  was  unbounded  whUe  his  pupils  continued  young :  but, 
as  his  instructions  and  his  scholars  were  not  bound  together  by 
any  bond  of  essential  Christian  doctrine,  every  thing  fell  to 
pieces  as  soon  as  the  merely  personal  influence  was  withdrawn. 
A  more  extraordinary  diversity  of  religious  opinion  than  existed 
among  his  pupils  when  they  became  men  and  women  could  not 
be  seen.  They  might  be  found  at  the  extremes  of  Catholicism 
and  atheism,  and  every  where  between.  As  for  me,  his  devout 
and  devoted  Catechumen,  he  made  me  desperately  superstitious, 
—  living  wholly  in  and  for  religion,  and  fiercely  fanatical  about 
it.  I  returned  home  raving  about  my  pastor  and  teacher,  re- 
membering every  word  he  had  ever  spoken  to  me,  —  with  his 
instructions  burnt  in,  as  it  were,  upon  my  heart  and  conscience, 
and  with  an  abominable  spiritual  rigidity  and  a  truly  respectable 
force  of  conscience  curiously  mingled  together,  so  as  to  procure 
for  me  the  no  less  curiously  mingled  ridicule  and  respect  of  my 
£imily.  My  little  sister,  then  learning  to  sew  on  her  stool  at  my 
mother's  knee,  has  since  told  me  what  she  perceived,  with  the 
penetrating  eyes  and  heart  of  childhood.  Whenever  I  left  the 
room,  my  mother  and  elder  sisters  used  to  begin  to  quiz  my 
fanaticism,  —  which  was  indeed  quizzical  enough ;  but  the  little 
one  saw  a  sort  of  respect  for  me  underlying  the  mockery,  which 
gave  her  her  first  clear  sense  of  moral  obligation,  and  the  nature 
of  obedience  to  it 
The  results  of  the  Bristol  experiment  were  thus  good  on  the 
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whole.  My  health  was  lather  wone  than  better,  through  wear 
and  tear  of  nerves,  —  home-sickness,  religious  emotions,  overmuch 
study  (so  my  aunt  said,  against  my  conviction)  and  medical  mis- 
management. I  had  learned  a  good  deal,  and  had  got  into  a 
good  way  of  learning  more.  My  domestic  affections  were  regen- 
erated ;  and  I  had  become  sincerely  and  Jieartaly  religious,  with 
some  improvement  in  temper  in  consequence,  and  not  a  little  in 
courage,  hope  and  conscientiousness.  The  fimaticism  was  a  stage 
which  I  should  probably  have  had  to  pass  through  at  any  rate, 
— and  by  the  same  phase  of  pastor-woxship, — whoever  the 
pastor  might  haye  been. 


THIED    PEEIOD. 

TO  THE  AGB  07  THIBTT. 


SECTION  I. 

I  RETtJBinsD  home  in  April,  1819,  and  continned  to  reside  in 
Norwich  till  November,  1832.  These  thirteen  years,  extending 
from  my  entering  upon  womanhood  to  my  complete  establish- 
ment in  an  independent  position,  as  to  occupation  and  the 
management  of  my  own  life,  seem  to  form  a  marked  period  of 
themselves ;  and  I  shall  treat  them  in  that  way. 

My  eldest  sister's  marriage  in  1820  made  young  women  at 
once  of  Bachel  and  myself.  It  was  on  all  accounts  a  happy 
event,  though  we  dreaded  excessively  the  loss  of  her  from  home, 
which  she  eminently  graced.  But  never  did  woman  grow  in 
grace  more  remarkably  than  she  did  by  her  marriage.  When 
she  had  found  her  own  heart,  it  proved  a  truly  noble  one ;  and 
the  generosity,  sweetness,  and  wisdom  of  her  whole  conduct  to- 
wards her  own  children  showed  that  her  mistakes  in  her  treat- 
ment of  us  were  merely  the  crudities  of  inexperience.  I  may 
say,  once  for  all,'that  her  home  at  Newcastle  was  ever  open  to 
us,  and  that  all  possible  kindness  from  her  hospitable  husband 
and  herself  was  always  at  our  command,  without  hindrance  or 
difficulty,  till  my  recovery  from  a  hopeless  illness,  in  1844,  by 
Mesmerism,  proved  too  much  for  the  natural  prejudice  of  a  sur- 
geon and  a  suigeon's  wife,  and  caused,  by  the  help  of  the  ill- 
offices  of  another  relation,  a  family  breach,  as  absurd  as  it  was 
lamentable.  My  sister  was  then  under  the  early  symptoms  of 
her  last  illness ;  and  matters  might  have  ended  more  happily  if 
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she  had  heen  in  her  usual  state  of  health  and  nenre,  as  they 
certainly  would  if  advantage  had  not  been  taken  of  her  natoral 
irritation  against  Mesmerism  to  gratify  in  another  jealonsiea  to 
which  she  was  herself  &r  superior.  My  own  certainty  of  this, 
and  my  gratefdl  remembrance  of  the  long  conrse  of  years  daring 
which  I  enjoyed  her  friendship  and  genexosityy  and  her  cordial 
sympathy  in  my  aims  and  soocesses,  incline  me  to  pass  over  her 
final  alienation,  and  dwell  upon  the  affectionate  interooorae  we 
enjoyed,  at  frequent  intervals^  for  twenty  years  from  her  mar- 
riage day. 

Oar  revered  and  beloyed  eldest  brother  had,  by  this,  time,  set- 
tled in  Norwich  as  a  soigeon,  in  partnoship  with  oar  lincle,  Mr. 
P.  M.  Martineao,  the  most  eminent  provincial  soigeon  of  his 
day,  —  in  some  departments,  if  not  altogether.  My  brother's 
health  was  delicate,  and  we  were  to  lose  him  by  death  in  five 
years.  One  of  the  sweetest  recollections  of  my  life  is  that  I  had 
the  honour  and  blessing  of  his  intimate  friendship,  which  grew 
and  deepened  frx>m  my  sister^s  marriage  to  the  time  of  his  own 
death.  My  mother,  too,  took  me  into  her  confidence  more  and 
more  as  my  mind  opened,  and,  I  may  add,  as  my  deafriess  in- 
creased, and  bespoke  for  me  her  motherly  sympathy.  For  some 
years,  indeed,  there  was  a  genuine  and  cordial  friendship  be- 
tween my  mother  and  me,  which  was  a  benefit  to  me  in  all  man- 
ner of  ways;  and,  frx)m  the  time  when  I  began  to  have  literary 
enterprises,  (and  quite  as  much  before  I  obtained  success  as 
after)  I  was  sustained  by  her  trustful,  generous,  self-denying 
sympathy  and  maternal  appreciation.  After  a  time,  when  she 
was  fretted  by  cares  and  infirmities,  I  became  as  nervous  in  re- 
gard to  her  as  ever,  (even  to  the  entire  breaking  down  of  my 
health ;)  but  during  the  whole  period  of  which  I  am  now  treat- 
ing, —  (and  it  is  a  very  large  space  in  my  life)  —  there  were  no 
limitations  to  our  mutual  confidence. 

One  other  relation  which  reached  its  highest  point,  and  had 
begun  to  decline,  during  this  period  was  one  which  I  must 
abstain  from  discussing.  The  briefest  possible  notice  will  be 
the  best  method  of  treatment.  All  who  have  ever  known  me 
are  aware  thai  the  strongest  passion  I  have  ever  entertained  was 
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in  regard  to  my  yonngest  brother,  who  has  certainly  filled  the 
laigest  space  in  the  life  of  my  affections  of  any  person  whatever. 
Now,  the  fact,  —  the  painful  fieust,  —  in  the  history  of  human 
affections  is  that,  of  all  natural  relations,  the  least  satisfactory 
is  the  fratemaL  Brothers  are  to  sisters  what  sisters  can  never 
be  to  brothers  as  objects  of  engrossing  and  devoted  affection. 
The  law  of  their  firames  is  answerable  for  this :  and  that  other 
law  —  of  equity — which  sisters  are  bound  to  obey,  requires  that 
they  should  not  render  their  account  of  their  disappointments 
where  there  can  be  no  fair  reply.  Under  the  same  law,  sisters 
are  bound  to  remember  that  they  cannot  be  certain  of  their  own 
fitness  to  render  an  account  of  their  own  disappointments,  or  to 
form  an  estimate  of  the  share  of  blame  which  may  be  due  to 
themselves  on  the  score  of  unreasonable  expectations.  These 
general  considerations  decide  me  to  pass  over  one  of  the  main 
relations  and  influences  of  my  life  in  a  few  brief  and  unsati8£EU>- 
tory  lines,  though  I  might  tell  a  very  particular  tale.  If  I  could 
see  a  more  tmthfiil,  just,  and  satiB&ctory  method  of  treating  the 
topic,  I  dionld  most  gladly  adopt  it— As  for  the  other  mem- 
bers of  our  numerous  family,  I  am  thankful  and  rejoiced  to  bear 
testimony  that  they  have  given  aU  possible  encouragement  to  the 
laboure  of  my  life ;  and  that  they  have  been  the  foremost  of  all 
the  world  to  appreciate  and  rejoice  in  my  successes,  and  to  re- 
spect that  independence  of  judgment  and  action  on  my  part 
which  must  often  have  given  them  pain,  and  which  would  have 
overpowered  any  generosity  less  deeply  rooted  in  principle  and 
affection  than  theirs. 

When  I  was  young,  it  was  not  thought  proper  for  young  ladies 
to  study  very  conspicuously ;  and  especially  with  pen  in  hand. 
Tonng  ladies  (at  least  in  provincial  towns)  were  expected  to  sit 
down  in  the  parlour  to  sew,  —  during  which  reading  aloud  was 
permitted,  —  or  to  practice  their  music ;  but  so  as  to  be  fit  to 
receive  callers,  without  any  signs  of  blue^toddngism  which 
could  be  reported  abroad.  Jane  Austen  herself,  the  Queen  of 
novelistB,  the  immortal  creator  of  Anne  Elliott,  Mr.  Knightley, 
and  a  score  or  two  more  of  unrivalled  intimate  friends  of  the 
whole  puUic,  was  compelled  by  the  feelings  of  her  famUy  to 
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cover  up  her  manusciipts  with  a  large  piece  of  muslin  work,  kept 
on  the  tahle  for  the  puipoee,  whenever  any  genteel  people  came 
in.  So  it  was  with  other  young  ladies,  for  some  time  after  Jane 
Austen  was  in  her  grave ;  and  thus  my  first  studies  in  philosophy 
were  carried  on  with  great  care  and  reserve.  I  was  at  the  work 
table  regularly  after  break&st^  —  making  my  own  clothes,  or  the 
shirts  of  the  household,  or  about  some  femcy  work :  I  went  out 
walking  with  the  rest,  —  before  dinner  in  winter,  and  after  tea 
in  summer :  and  if  ever  I  shut  myself  into  my  own  room  for  an 
hour  of  solitude,  I  knew  it  was  at  the  risk  of  being  sent  for  to 
join  the  sewing-circle,  or  to  read  aloud,  —  I  being  the  reader, 
on  account  of  my  growing  deafness.  But  I  won  time  for  what 
my  heart  was  set  upon,  nevertheless, — either  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, or  late  at  night  I  had  a  strange  passion  for  translatiDg,  in 
those  days ;  and  a  good  preparation  it  proved  for  the  subsequent 
work  of  my  life.  Now,  it  was  meeting  James  at  seven  in  the 
morning  to  read  Lowth's  Prelections  in  the  Latin,  aft«r  having 
been  busy  since  five  about  something  else,  in  my  own  room. 
Now  it  was  translating  Tacitus,  in  order  to  try  what  was  the 
utmost  compression  of  style  that  I  could  attain.  —  About  this  I 
may  mention  an  incident  while  it  occurs.  We  had  all  grown 
up  with  a  great  reverence  for  Mrs.  Barbauld  (which  she  fully 
deserved  fiom  much  wiser  people  than  ourselves)  and,  reflec- 
tively, for  Dr.  Aikin,  her  brother,  —  also  able  in  his  way,  and 
fiur  more  industrious,  but  without  her  genius.  Among  a  multi- 
tude of  other  labours.  Dr.  Aikin  had  translated  the  Agricola  of 
Tacitus.  I  went  into  such  an  enthusiasm  over  the  original,  and 
especially  over  the  celebrated  oonduding  passage,  that  I  thought 
I  would  translate  it,  and  correct  it  by  Dr.  Aikin's,  which  I  could 
procure  from  our  public  library.  I  did  it,  and  found  my  own 
translation  unquestionably  the  best  of  the  two.  I  had  spent  an 
infinity  of  pains  over  it,  —  word  by  word ;  and  I  am  confident 
I  was  not  wrong  in  my  judgment.  I  stood  pained  and  mortified 
before  my  desk,  I  remember,  thinking  how  strange  and  small  a 
matter  was  human  achievement,  if  Dr.  Aikiu's  fiime  was  to  be 
taken  as  a  testimony  of  literary  desert  I  had  beaten  him  whom 
I  had  taken  for  my  master.    I. need  not  point  out  that^  in  the 
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fixst  place,  Dr.  Aikin's  fame  did  not  hang  on  this  particular 
work ;  nor  that^  in  the  second  place,  I  had  exaggerated  his  £une 
by  our  sectarian  estimate  of  hinL  I  give  the  incident  as  a 
cnrioQS  little  piece  of  personal  experience,  and  one  which  helped 
to  make  me  like  litenuy  labour  more  for  its  own  sake,  and  less 
for  its  rewards,  than  I  might  otherwise  have  done.  — Well :  to 
return  to  my  translating  propendties.  Our  cousin  J.  M.  L.,  then 
studying  for  his  profession  in  Norwich,  used  to  read  Italian  with 
£achel  and  me,  —  also  before  breakfast.  We  made  some  con- 
siderable progress,  through  the  usual  course  of  prose  authors  and 
poets ;  and  out  of  this  grew  a  fit  which  Rachel  and  I  at  one  time 
took,  in  concert  with  our  companions  and  neighbours,  the  C's, 
to  translate  Petrarch.  Nothing  could  be  better  as  an  exercise 
in  composition  than  translating  Petrarch's  sonnets  into  English 
of  the  same  limits.  It  was  putting  ourselves  under  compulsion 
to  do  with  the  Italian  what  I  had  set  myself  voluntarily  to  do 
with  the  Latin  author.  I  believe  we  really  succeeded  pretty 
well;  and  I  am  sure  that  all  these  exercises  were  a  singularly 
apt  preparation  for  my  after  work  At  the  same  time,  I  went 
on  studying  Blair's  Ehetoric  (for  want  of  a  better  guide)  and 
inclining  mightily  to  every  kind  of  book  or  process  which  could 
improve  my  literary  skill,  —  really  as  if  I  had  foreseen  how  I 
was  to  spend  my  life. 

These  were  not,  however,  my  most  precious  or  serious  studiea 
I  studied  the  Bible  incessantly  and  immensely ;  both  by  daily 
reading  of  chapters,  after  the  approved  but  mischievous  method, 
and  by  getting  hold  of  all  commentaries  and  works  of  elucidation 
that  I  could  lay  my  hands  on.  A  work  of  Dr.  Carpenter^s,  begun 
but  never  finished,  call^  "  Notes  and  Observations  on  the  Gos- 
pel History,"  which  his  catechumens  used  in  class,  first  put  me 
on  this  track  of  study,  —  the  results  of  which  appeared  some 
years  afterwards  in  my  *'  Traditions  of  Palestine."  It  was  while 
reading  Mr.  Kenrick's  translation  from  the  German  of  *'  Helen's 
Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,"  with  which  I  was  thoroughly  be- 
witched, that  I  conceived,  and  communicated  to  James,  the  anda- 
doua  idea  of  giving  a  somewhat  resembling  account  of  the  Jews 
and  their  country,  under  the  immediate  expectation  of  the 
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Measiahy  and  even  in  his  presence,  while  caief ally  abstaining  from 
permitting  more  than  hia  shadow  to  pass  oyer  the  aoene.  This 
idea  I  cherished  till  I  foimd  courage,  under  a  new  inspiration 
some  years  after,  to  execute  it :  and  so  pleasant  was  the  original 
suggestion,  and  so  congenial  the  subject  altogether,  that  even 
now,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  regard  that  little 
volume  with  a  stronger  affection  than  any  other  of  my  works  but 
one ;  —  that  one  being  **  Eastern  Life." 

Dr.  Carpenter  was  inclined  also  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
and  wrote  on  it,  —  on  mental  and  moral  philosophy ;  and  this 
was  enough,  putting  all  predisposition  out  of  the  question,  to 
determine  me  to  the  study.  He  was  of  the  Locke  and  Hartley 
school  altogether,  as  his  articles  on  "  Mental  and  Moral  Philoso* 
pby,"  in  Rees's  Cyclopedia,  and  his  work  on  **  Systematic  Educa- 
tion "  show.  He  used  to  speak  of  Hartley  as  one  who  had  the 
intellectual  qualities  of  the  seraphic  order  combined  with  the 
affections  of  the  cherubic ;  and  it  was  no  wonder  if  Hartley  be- 
came my  idol  when  I  was  mistress  of  my  own  course  of  study, 
I  must  clear  myself  from  all  charge  of  having  ever  entertained 
his  doctrine  of  Vibrations.  I  do  not  believe  that  Dr.  Carpenter 
himself  could  have  prevailed  with  me  so  &r  as  that  But  neither 
did  Hartley  prevail  with  Dr.  Carpenter  so  &r  as  that.  The 
edition  of  Hartley  that  I  used  was  Dr.  Priestley's,  —  that  which 
gives  the  philosophy  of  Association,  cleared  from  the  incum- 
brance of  the  Vibration  theory.  That  book  I  studied  with  a 
fervour  and  perseverance  which  made  it  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant book  in  the  world  to  me,  except  the  bible  ;  and  there  really 
is  in  it,  amidst  its  monstrous  deficiencies  and  absurdities,  so  much 
that  is  philosophically  true,  as  well  as  hqly,  elevating  and  charm* 
ing,  that  its  influence  might  very  well  spread  into  all  the  events 
and  experience  of  life,  and  chasten  the  habits  and  feelings,  as  it 
did  in  my  case  during  a  long  series  of  years.  So  far  from  feel- 
ing, as  Dr.  Channing  and  other  good  men  have  done,  that  the 
influence  of  that  philosophy  is  necessarily,  in  all  cases,  debasing, 
I  am  confident  at  this  moment  that  the  spirit  of  the  men,  Locke 
and  Hartley,  redeems  much  of  the  fruit  of  their  doctrine  in  its 
operation  on  yoong  minds ;  and  moreover,  that  the  conacientiouB 
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aoeonej  with  wbieh  they  apply  their  doctrine  to  the  mond  oon- 
dnct  of  the  emalleet  partienlaia  of  hmnan  life  (Hartley  pardcii- 
laily)  fonns  a  &r  better  diacipline,  and  produces  a  mneh  moie 
exalting  effect  on  the  minda  of  stadents  than  the  vagne  mefcaphya^ 
ical  imagiTiati'onw, — as  various  and  irreconcilable  as  the  minda 
that  give  them  forth,  which  Dr.  Channing  and  his  spiritual 
■cho<d  adopted  (or  believed  that  th^  adopted)  as  a  '*  spiritual 
philosophy."  I  know  this,  —  that  while  I  read  the  Germans, 
Americans  and  English  who  are  the  received  exponents  of  that 
philosophy  with  a  general  and  extr^nely  vague  sense  of  elevation 
and  beauty  as  the  highest  emotion  produced,  I  cannot  at  this 
hour  look  at  the  portndt  of  Hartley  prefixed  to  his  work,  or 
glance  at  his  strange  Scholia, — which  I  could  almost  repeat^ 
word  for  word,  —  without  a  strong  revival  of  the  old  mood  of 
earnest  desire  of  self-discipline,  and  devotion  to  duty  which  I 
derived  fiom  them  in  my  youtL  While  the  one  school  has  little 
advantage  over  the  other  in  the  abstract  department  of  their 
philosophy,  the  disciples  of  Hartley  have  infinitely  the  advantage 
over  the  dreaming  school  in  their  master's  presentment  of  the 
concrete  department  of  fact  and  of  action.  Compelled  as  I  have 
since  been  to  relinquish  both  as  philosophy,  lam  bound  to  avow, 
(and  enjoy  the  avowal)  that  I  owe  to  Hartley  the  strongest  and 
best  stimulus  and  discipline  of  the  highest  affections  and  most 
impoitant  habits  that  it  is  perhaps  possible,  (or  was  possible  for 
me)  to  derive  from  any  book.  —  The  study  of  Priestley's  charac- 
ter and  works(nataral  to  me  because  he  was  the  great  apostle  of 
Umtariamsm)  neoessarily  led  me  to  the  study  of  the  Scotch 
school  of  philosophy,  which  I  took  the  liberty  to  enjoy  in  its 
own  way,  in  spite  of  Priestley's  contempt  of  it.  I  never  believed 
in  it,  because  it  was  really  inconceivable  to  me  how  anybody 
should ;  and  I  was  moreover  entirely  wrong  in  not  perceiving 
that  the  Scotch  philosophers  had  got  hold  of  a  fragment  of  sound 
truth  which  the  other  school  had  missed, — in  their  postulate  of 
a  fundamental  complete  faculty,  which  could  serve  as  a  basis  of 
the  mind's  opetfttions,  —  whereas  Hartley  lays  down  simply  the 
principle  of  association,  and  a  capacity  for  pleasure  and  paiiL  I 
OQf^t  to  have  perceived  that  the  Scotch  proposition  of  Common 
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SeiiM  would  answer  much  better  for  purpoeee  of  inteipietatioiiy 
if  I  had  not  yet  knowledge  enough  to  show  me  that  it  was  much 
nearer  the  tact  of  the  case.  I  did  not  peroeiye  this,  but  talked 
as  flippantly  as  Priestley,  with  &r  less  right  to  do  so.  At  the 
same  time,  I  surrendered  myself,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to 
the  charm  of  Dugald  Stewart's  writings,  —  having  no  doubt 
that  Priestley,  if  then  living,  would  have  done  so  too.  About 
Seattle  and  Eeid  I  was  pert  enough,  from  a  genuine  feeling  of 
the  unsatis&ctoriness  of  their  writings ;  but  the  truth  of  detail 
scattered  through  Dugald  Stewart's  elegant  elucidations,  the 
gentle  and  happy  spirit^  and  the  beautiful  style,  charmed  me  so 
much  that  I  must  have  been  among  bis  most  affectionate  disci- 
ples, if  I  had  not  been  fortified  against  his  seductions  by  my 
devotion  to  Hartley. 

It  appears  to  me  now  that^  though  my  prevailing  weakness  in 
study  IB  excessive  sympathy,  intellectual  as  weU  as  moral,  with 
my  author,  I  even  then  felt  something  of  the  need  which  long 
after  became  all-powerful  in  me,  of  a  clear  distinction  between 
the  knowable  and  the  unknowable,  —  of  some  available  indicar 
tion  of  an  indisputable  point  of  view,  whence  one's  contemplation 
of  human  nature,  as  of  every  thing  else  in  the  univeise,  should 
make  its  range.  It  may  be  that  I  am  carrying  back  too  £Eur  in 
my  life  this  sense  of  need.  When  I  consider  how  contentedly  I 
went  on,  during  the  whole  of  this  third  period,  floating  and 
floundering  among  metaphysical  imaginations,  and  giving  forth 
inbred  conceptions  as  truths  of  fact,  I  am  disposed  to  think  it 
probable  that  I  am  casting  back,  the  light  of  a  later  time  among 
the  mists  of  an  earlier,  and  supposing  myself  sooner  capable  than 
I  really  was  of  practically  distinguishing  between  a  conception 
and  a  conviction.  But  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  time 
and  manner  of  my  laying  hold  of  a  genuine  conviction  in  a  gen- 
uine manner,  as  I  will  presently  tell.  It  would  no  doubt  have 
been  a  fine  thing  for  me,  —  an  event  which  would  have  elevated 
my  whole  after-life,  —  if  a  teacher  had  been  at  hand  to  show  me 
ihe  boundary  line  between  the  knowable  and  the  unknowable, 
as  I  see  it  now,  and  to  indicate  to  me  that  the  purely  human 
view  of  the  uni  verse,  derived  solely  from  within,  and  proceeding 
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on  the  snpposition  that  Man  and  his  affitirs  and  his  world  are  the 
centre  and  crown  of  the  universe,  could  not  possibly  be  the  true 
one.  But,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  teacher,  —  in  my  inability 
to  see  the  real  scope  and  final  operation  of  the  discoveiy  of  Co- 
pernicus and  Galileo,  —  and  the  ultimate  connexion  of  physical 
and  moral  science,  —  it  was  the  next  best  thing,  perhaps,  to  ob- 
tain by  my  own  forces,  and  for  my  own  use,  the  grand  conviction 
which  henceforth  gave  to  my  life  whatever  it  has  had  of  steadi- 
ness, consiBtency,  and  prpgressiveness. 

I  have  told  how,  when  I  was  eleven  years  old,  I  put  a  ques* 
tion  to  my  brother  about  the  old  difficulty  of  foreknowledge 
and  freewill,  —  the  reconciliation  of  God's  power  and  benevo- 
lence, —  and  how  I  was  baulked  of  an  answer.  That  question 
had  been  in  my  mind  ever  since ;  and  I  was  not  driven  from 
entertaining  it  by  Milton's  account  of  its  being  a  favourite  con- 
troversy in  hell,  nor  even  by  a  rebuke  administered  to  one  of 
our  &mily  by  Mr.  Turner  of  Newcastle,  who  disapproved  inquiiy 
into  what  he  took  for  granted  to  be  an  unknowable  thing.  To 
me  it  seemed,  turn  it  which  way  I  would,  to  be  certainly  a 
knowable  thing, — so  closely  as  it  presses  on  human  morality,  — 
to  say  nothing  of  man's  religion  and  internal  peace.  Its  being 
reconcilable  with  theology  is  quite  another  affair.  I  tried  long 
to  satisfy  myself  with  the  ordinary  subterfuge ;  —  with  declaring 
myself  satisfied  that  good  comes  out  of  evil,  and  a  kind  of  good 
which  could  accrue  in  no  other  way :  but  this  would  not  do.  I 
wrote  religious  poetry  upon  it,  and  wrought  myself  up  to  it  in 
talk :  but  it  would  not  do.  This  was  no  solution ;  and  it  was 
unworthy  of  a  rational  being  to  pretend  to  think  it  so.  I  tried 
acquiescence  and  dismissal  of  the  subject ;  but  that  would  not  do, 
because  it  brought  after  it  a  dear  admission  of  the  failure  of  the 
scheme  of  creation  in  the  first  place,  and  of  the  Christian  scheme 
in  the  next.  The  time  I  am  now  speaking  of  was,  of  course, 
prior  to  my  study  of  Priestley  and  of  Hartley,  or  I  should  have 
known  that  there  was  a  recognised  doctrine  of  Necessity. 

One  summer  afternoon,  when  my  brother  James  (then  my  Ora- 
cle) was  sitting  with  my  mother  and  me,  telling  us  some  of  his 
experience  after  his  first  session  at  the  York  College  (the  XJmta- 
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rian  coU^e)  I  seized  upon  some  intimation  that  he  dropped 
about  this  same  doctrine  of  l^'eoessity.  I  uttered  the  difficulty 
which  had  lain  in  my  mind  for  so  many  years ;  and  he  just  in- 
formed me  that  there  was,  or  was  held  to  be»  a  solution  in  that 
direction,  and  advised  me  to  make  it  out  for  mysell  I  did  aa 
From  that  time  the  question  possessed  me.  Kow  that  I  had  got 
leaycy  as  it  were,  to  apply  the  Necessarian  solution,  I  did  it  in* 
oessantly.  I  fairly  laid  hold  of  the  conception  of  general  law8» 
while  still  &r  from  being  prepared  to  let  go  the  notion  of  a  apo- 
dal Providence.  Though  at  times  almost  overwhelmed  by  the 
vastness  of  the  view  opened  to  me»  and  by  the  prodigious  change 
requisite  in  my  moral  views  and  self-management,  the  revolution 
was  safely  gone  througL  My  labouring  brain  and  beating  heart 
grew  quiet,  and  something  more  like  peace  than  I  had  ever  yet 
known  settled  down  upon  my  anxious  mind.  Being  aware  of 
my  weakness  of  undue  sympathy  with  authors  whom  I  read  with 
any  moral  interest,  I  resolved  to  read  nothing  on  this  question 
till  I  had  thought  it  out ;  and  I  kept  to  my  resolve.  When  I 
was  wholly  satiflfied,  and  could  use  my  new  method  of  interpreta- 
tion in  all  cases  that  occurred  with  readiness  and  ease,  I  read 
every  book  that  I  could  hear  of  on  the  subject  of  the  Will ;  and 
I  need  not  add  that  I  derived  confirmation  ftom  all  I  read  on 
both  sides.  I  am  bound  to  add  that  the  moral  effect  of  this 
process  was  most  salutary  and  cheering.  From  the  time  when  I 
became  convinced  of  the  certainty  of  the  action  of  laws,  of  the 
true  importance  of  good  influences  and  good  habits,  of  the  firm- 
ness, in  shorty  of  the  ground  I  was  treading,  and  of  the  security 
of  the  results  which  I  should  take  the  ri^t  means  to  attain,  a 
new  vigour  pervaded  my  whole  life,  a  new  light  spread  through 
my  mind,  and  I  began  to  experience  a  steady  growth  in  self-com- 
mand, courage,  and  consequent  int^^ty  and  disinterestedness. 
I  was  feeble  and  selfish  enough  at  best ;  but  yet,  I  was  like  a 
new  creature  in  the  strength  of  a  sound  conviction.  Life  also 
was  like  something  fresh  and  wonderfully  interesting,  now  that 
I  held  in  my  hand  this  key  whereby  to  interpret  some  of  the 
most  conspicuous  of  its  mysteries. 
That  great  event  in  my  hh  seems  very  remote ;  and  I  hava 
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been  hearing  mare  or  less  of  the  fiiee-irill  difficulty  ever  since ; 
and  yet  it  appeais  to  me,  now  as  then,  that  none  bat  l^ecessar* 
liana  at  all  undecstand  the  Necessarian  doctrine.  This  is  merely 
saying  in  other  woids  that  its  trath  is  so  irresistible  that,  when 
once  imderstoody  it  is  adopted  as  a  matter  of  course.  Some,  no 
donbty  say  of  the  doctrine  that  every  body  can  prove  it^  bat  no- 
body believes  it ;  an  assertion  so  &r  from  tme  as  not  to  be  worth 
contesting,  if  I  may  jndge  by  my  own  intercourses.  Certainly, 
all  the  best  minds  I  know  are  among  the  Necessarians; — all 
indeed  which  are  qualified  to  discuss  the  subject  at  all  More^ 
over,  all  the  world  is  practically  Necessarian.  All  human  action 
proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  all  the  workings  of  the  imiverse 
axe  governed  by  laws  which  cannot  be  broken  by  human  will* 
In  iaet^  the  mistake  of  the  majority  in  this  matter  is  usually  in 
smppcsing  an  interference  between  the  will  and  the  action  of 
Kan.  The  very  smallest  amotmt  of  science  is  enough  to  enable 
any  rational  person  to  see  that  the  constitution  and  action  of  the 
human  faculty  of  Will  are  determined  by  influences  beyond  the 
control  of  the  possessor  of  the  faculty :  and  when  this  very  plain 
ftct  ia  denied  in  words  it  is  usually  because  the  denier  is  think-* 
ing  of  something  else, — not  of  the  feculty  of  willing,  but  of 
executing  the  volition.  It  is  not  my  business  here  to  argue  out 
a  question  which  has  been  settled  in  my  own  mind  for  the 
greater  part  of  my  life ;  but  I  have  said  thus  much  in  explana* 
tkm  of  the  great  importance  of  the  conviction  to  ma  For  above 
thirty  years  I  have  seen  more  and  more  clearly  how  awful,  and 
how  irremediable  except  by  the  spread  of  a  true  philosophy,  are 
the  evils  which  arise  from  that  monstrous  remnant  of  old  supei^. 
siition,  —  the  supposition  of  a  aelf-detennining  power,  inde^ 
pendent  of  laws,  in  the  human  will ;  and  I  can  truly  say  that 
if  I  have  had  the  blessing  of  any  available  strength  under  sor- 
row, perplexity,  sickness  and  toil,  during  a  life  which  has  beenr 
any  thing  but  easy,  it  is  owing  to  my  repose  upon  eternal  and 
imvenible  lawa^  working  in  every  department  of  the  universe^ 
without  any  interference  ^m  any  random  will,  human  or  di' 
vine. — As  to  the  ordinary  objection  to  the  doctrine^ — that  iti 
ji  good  for  endurance  but  bad  6a  action,  —  besides  the  obvious 
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reply  that  every  doctrine  is  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  for  it« 
tmth  or  falsehood,  and  not  because  mere  human  beings  fancy  its 
tendency  to  be  good  or  bad,  —  I  am  bound  to  leply  from  my 
own  experience  that  the  allegation  is  not  true.  My  life  has  been 
(whatever  else)  a  very  busy  one ;  and  this  conviction,  of  the  in- 
variable action  of  fixed  laws,  has  certainly  been  the  main-spring 
of  my  activity.  When  it  is  considered  that,  according  to  the 
Necessarian  doctrine,  no  action  fedls  to  produce  effects,  and  no 
effort  can  be  lost,  there  seems  every  reason  for  the  conclusion 
which  I  have  no  doubt  is  the  ^t,  that  true  Necessarians  must 
be  the  most  diligent  and  confident  of  all  workers.  The  indolent 
dreamers  whom  I  happen  to  know  are  those  who  find  an  excuse 
for  their  idleness  in  the  doctrine  of  £re&-will,  which  certainly 
leaves  but  scanty  encouragement  to  exertion  of  any  sort :  and  at 
the  same  time,  the  noblest  activity  that  I  ever  witness,  the  most 
cheerful  and  self-denying  toil,  is  on  the  part  of  those  who  hold 
the  Necessarian  doctrine  as  a  vital  conviction. 

As  to  the  effect  of  that  conviction  on  my  religion,  in  those 
days  of  my  fimaticism  and  afterwards,  I  had  better  give  some 
account  of  it  here,  though  it  will  lead  me  on  to  a  date  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  third  period  of  my  life.  —  In  the  first  place, 
it  appeared  to  me  when  I  was  twenty,  as  it  appears  to  me  now, 
that  the  New  Testament  proceeds  on  the  ground  of  necessa- 
rian, rather  than  free-will  doctrine.  The  prayer  for  daily  bread 
is  there,  it  is  true ;  but  the  Lord's  prayer  is  compiled  from  very 
ancient  materials  of  the  theocratic  age.  The  fiettalistic  element 
of  the  Essene  doctrine  strongly  pervades  the  doctrine  and  moral- 
ity of  Christ  and  the  apostles ;  and  its  curious  union  with  the 
doctrine  of  a  special  providence  iB  possible  only  under  the  theo- 
cratic supposition  which  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  &ith.  —  As  for 
me,  I  seized  upon  the  necessarian  element  with  eagerness,  as 
enabling  me  to  hold  to  my  cherished  £uth ;  and  I  presently  per- 
ceived, and  took  instant  advantage  of  the  discovery,  that  the 
practice  of  prayer,  as  prevailing  throughout  Christendom,  is 
wholly  unauthorised  by  the  New  Testament.  Christian  prayer, 
as  prevailing  at  this  day,  answers  precisely  to  the  description  of 
that  Pharisaic  prayer  which  Christ  reprobated.    His  own  method 
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of  piaying,  the  prayer  he  gave  to  hia  dificiples,  and  their  practice^ 
were  all  wholly  unlike  any  thing  now  onderstood  by  Christian 
prayer,  in  protestant  as  well  as  catholic  countries.  I  changed 
my  method  accordingly,  —  gradually,  perhaps,  but  beginning 
immediately  and  decidedly.  Not  knowing  what  was  good  for 
me,  and  bdng  sure  that  every  external  thing  would  come  to  pass 
just  the  same,  whether  I  liked  it  or  not^  I  ceased  to  desire,  and 
therefore  to  pray  for,  any  thing  external,  —  whether  <' daily 
l»ead,"  or  health,  or  life  for  myself  or  others,  or  any  thing  what- 
ever but  spiritual  good.  Thera  I  for  a  long  time  drew  the  line. 
Many  years  after  I  had  outgrown  the  childishness  of  wishing  for 
I  knew  not  what,  —  of  praying  for  what  might  be  either  good  or 
evil,  —  I  continued  to  pray  for  spiritual  benefits.  I  can  hardly 
say  for  spiritual  aid ;  for  I  took  the  necessarian  view  of  even  the 
higher  form  of  prayer,  —  that  it  brought  about,  or  might  bring 
about,  its  own  accomplishment  by  the  spiritual  dispositions 
which  it  excited  and  cherished.  This  view  is  so  f&r  from  sim- 
ple, and  so  irreconcilable  with  the  notion  of  a  revelation  of  a 
scheme  of  salvation,  that  it  is  dear  that  the  one  or  the  other 
view  must  soon  give  way.  The  process  in  my  case  was  this.  A 
long  series  of  grave  misfortunes  brought  me  to  the  conviction 
that  there  is  no  saying  beforehand  what  the  external  conditions 
of  internal  peace  really  are.  I  found  myself  now  and  then  in 
the  loftiest  moods  of  cheerfiilness  when  in  the  midst  of  circum- 
stances which  I  had  most  dreaded,  and  the  converse ;  and  thus 
I  grew  to  be,  generally  speaking,  really  and  truly  careless  as  to 
what  became  of  me.  I  had  cast  off  the  torment  of  fear,  except 
in  occasional  weak  moments.  This  experience  presently  ex- 
tended to  my  spiritual' affidrs.  I  found  myself  best,  according  to 
all  trustworthy  tests  of  goodness,  when  I  cared  least  about  the 
mister;  I  continued  my  practice  of  nightly  examination  of  my 
hourly  conduct ;  and  the  evidence  grew  wonderfoUy  strong  that 
moral  advancement  came  out  of  good  influences  rather  than  self- 
management;  and  that  even  so  much  self-reference  as  was  in- 
volved in  "  working  out  one's  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trem- 
Uing  **  was  demorahzing.  Thus  I  arrived,  —  after  long  years, — 
at  the  same  point  of  ease  or  resignatioii  about  my  spiritual  as  m  j 
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tempoial  a£Gsai8y  and  felt  thai  (to  Bae  a  broad  expieaaioa  uttered 
by  aomebody)  it  was  better  to  take  the  chance  of  being  damned 
than  be  alwaya  quacking  one'a  self  in  the  fear  of  it  (Not  that 
I  had  any  literal  notion  of  being  damned,  — any  more  than  any 
other  bom  and  bred  Unitarian.)  What  I  could  not  desire  tost 
myself  I  could  not  think  of  stipulating  for  for  others ;  and  thus, 
in  regard  to  petition,  my  prayers  became  simply  an  aspiration, — 
**  Thy  will  be  done ! "  But  still,  the  department  of  praise  re- 
mained. I  need  hardly  say  that  I  soon  drew  back  in  shame 
irom  offering  to  a  Divine  being  a.homage  which  would  be  offen* 
sive  to  an  earthly  one :  and  when  this  practioe  was  over,  my 
devotions  consisted  in  aspiration,  —  veiy  frequent  and  heartfelt, 
—  under  all  circumstances  and  influenoesy  and  much  as  I  medi* 
tate  now,  almost  hourly,  on  the  mysteries  of  lifs  and  the  universe, 
and  the  great  science  and  art  of  human  duty.  In  proportion  as 
the  taint  of  fear  and  desire  and  self-regard  feU  of^  and  the  medi* 
tation  had  fact  instead  of  passion  for  its  subject^  the  aspiration 
became  freer  and  sweeter,  till  at  length,  when  the  selfish  supers 
stition  had  wholly  gone  out  of  it,  it  spread  its  charm  through 
every  change  of  every  waking  hour,  —  and  does  now,  when  life 
itself  is  expiring. 

As  to  the  effect  that  all  this  had  on  my  belief  in  Christiamty, 
— it  did  not  prevent  my  holding  on  in  that  pseudo-acceptance  of 
it  which  my  Unitarian  breeding  rendered  easy.  It  was  a  grand 
discovery  to  me  when  I  somewhere  met  with  the  indication, 
(since  become  a  rather  favourite  topic  with  Unitarian  preachers) 
that  the  fact  of  the  miracles  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
quality  of  the  doctrine.  When  mirades  are  appealed  to  by  the 
Orthodox  as  a  proof  of,  not  only  the  supernatural  origin,  but  the 
divine  quality  of  the  doctrine^  the  obvious  answer  is  that  devils 
may  work  miTadfls,  and  the  doctrine  may  therefore  be  from  belL 
Such  was  theargnment  in  Christ's  time;  and  such  is  it  now 
among  a  good  many  protestants,  —  horrifying  the  CathoUcs  and 
High-Churchmen  of  our  time  as  much  as  it  horrified  the  evan- 
geUsts  of  old.  The  use  to  which  it  is  turned  by  many  who  still 
call  themselves  Unitarians^  and  to  which  it  was  i^[>plied  by  me  i% 
— the  holding  to  Christianity  in  a  manner  as  a  revelation,  after 
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mmendering  belief  in  the  miracles.  I  suppose  the  majority  of 
TJnitarians  still  accept  all  the  miracles  (except  the  Miraculous 
Conception,  of  course)  —  even  to  the  withering  away  of  the  fig- 
tree.  Some  hold  to  the  resurrection,  while  giving  up  all  the 
rest ;  and  not  a  few  do  as  I  did,  —  say  that  the  interior  evidence 
of  a  divine  origin  of  that  doctrine  is  enough,  and  that  no  amount 
of  miracles  could  strengthen  their  £EdtL  It  is  clear  however 
that  a  Christianity  which  never  was  zeoeived  as  a  scheme  of 
salvation,  —  which  never  was  regarded  as  essential  to  salvation, 
—  which  might  be  treated,  in  respect  to  its  records,  at  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  each  believer,  —  which  is  next  dedated  to  be 
independent  of  its  extenial  evidences,  because  those  evidences 
are  found  to  be  untenable,  —  and  which  is  finally  subjected  in 
its  doctrines,  as  in  its  letter,  to  the  interpretation  of  each  in- 
dividual,—  must  cease  to  be  a  faith,  and  become  a  matter  of 
speculation,  of  spiritual  convenience,  and  of  intellectual  and 
moral  taste,  till  it  dedines  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  ftct  in  the 
lustoiy  of  mankind.  These  are  the  gradations  through  which 
I  passed.  It  took  manyyeais  to  travel  through  them;  and  I 
lingered  long  in  the  stages  of  speculation  and  taste,  inteOeetual 
and  moral  But  at  length  I  recognised  the  monstrous  supeirti* 
tion  in  its  true  character  of  a  gxeat  fieust  in  the  history  of  the  laoe, 
and  found  myself,  with  the  last  link  of  my  chain  snapped,  *-a 
fi»e  rover  on  the  broad,  bright  bzeezy  common  of  the  universe. 
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At  thiB  time,  —  (I  think  it  must  have  been  in  1821,)  was  my 
first  appearance  in  print.  I  had  some  early  aspirations  after 
authorship,  — judging  by  an  anecdote  which  hangs  in  my  mem- 
ory, though  I  believe  I  never  thought  about  it,  more  or  less, 
while  undergoing  that  preparation  which/I  have  described  in  my 
account  of  my  studies  and  translations.  When  I  was  assorting 
and  tabulating  scripture  texts,  in  the  way  I  described  some  way 
back,  I  one  day  told  my  mother,  in  a  moment  of  confidence,  that 
I  hoped  it  might  be  printed,  and  make  a  book,  and  then  I  should 
be  an  authoress.  My  mother,  pleased,  I  believe,  with  the  aspi- 
ration, told  my  eldest  sister ;  and  she,  in  an  unfortunate  moment 
of  contempt^  twitted  me  with  my  conceit  in  fancying  I  could  be 
an  authoress ;  whereupon  I  instantly  resolved  "  never  to  tell  any 
body  any  thing  again."  How  this  resolution  was  kept  it  is 
rather  amusing  now  to  consider,  seeing  that  of  all  people  in  the 
world,  I  have  perhaps  the  fewest  reserves.  The  ambition  seems 
to  have  disappeared  from  that  time ;  and  when  I  did  attempt  to 
write,  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of  another,  and  against  my  own 
judgment  and  inclination.  My  brother  James,  then  my  idolized 
companion,  discovered  how  wretched  I  was  when  he  left  me  for 
his  college,  after  the  vacation ;  and  he  told  me  that  I  must  not 
permit  myself  to  be  so  miserable.  He  advised  me  to  take  refuge, 
on  each  occasion,  in  a  new  pursuit ;  and  on  that  particular  oc- 
casion, in  an  attempt  at  authorship.  I  said,  as  usual,  that  I 
would  if  he  would :  to  which  he  answered  that  it  would  never 
do  for  him,  a  young  student,  to  rush  into  print  before  the  eyes 
of  his  tutors ;  but  he  desired  me  to  write  something  that  was  in 
my  head,  and  try  my  chance  with  it  in  the  '*  Monthly  Reposi- 
tory,''—the  poor  little  Unitarian  periodical  in  which  I  have 
mentioned  that  Talfourd  tried  his  young  powers.    What  James 
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desiiedy  I  always  did,  as  of  course ;  and  after  he  had  left  me  to 
m7  widowhood  soon  after  six  o'clock,  one  bright  September 
morning,  I  was^  at  my  desk  before  seven,  beginning  a  letter  to 
the  Editor  of  the  ''Monthly  Eepository," — that  editor  being 
the  formidable  prime  minister  of  his  sect,  — Bev.  Bobert  Asp- 
land  I  suppose  I  must  tell  what  that  first  paper  was,  though  I 
had  much  rather  not ;  for  I  am  so  heartily  ashamed  of  the  whole 
business  as  never  to  have  looked  at  the  article  since  the  first 
flutter  of  it  went  off.  It  was  on  Female  Writera  on  Practical 
Divinity.  I  wrote, away,  in  my  abominable  scrawl  of  those 
days,  on  foolscap  paper,  feeling  mightily  like  a  fool  all  the  time. 
I  told  no  one,  and  carried  my  expensive  packet  to  the  post-office 
myself^  to  pay  the  postage.  I  took  the  letter  Y  for  my  signa- 
ture, —  I  cannot  at  all  remember  why.  The  time  was  yery  near 
the  end  of  the  month :  I  had  no  definite  expectation  that  I 
should  eyer  hear  any  thing  of  my  paper ;  and  certainly  did  not 
suppose  it  could  be  in  the  forthcoming  number.  That  number 
was  sent  in  before  service-time  on  a  Sunday  morning.  My 
heart  may  have  been  beating  when  I  laid  hands  on  it ;  but  it 
thumped  prodigiously  when  I  saw  my  article  there,  and,  in  the 
Notices  to  Correspondents,  a  request  to  hear  more  from  V.  of 
Norwich.  There  is  certainly  something  entirely  peculiar  in  the 
sensation  of  seeing  one'sself  in  print  for  the  first  time :  —  the 
lines  bum  themselves  in  upon  the  brain  in  a  way  of  which  black 
ink  is  inc^Nible,  in  any  other  mode.  So  I  felt  that  day,  when 
I  went  aboyt  with  my  secret.  —  I  have  said  what  my  eldest 
brother  was  to  us,  —  in  what  reverence  we  held  him.  He  was 
just  married,  and  he  and  his  bride  asked  me  to  return  from 
chapel  with  them  to  tea.  After  tea  he  said,  ''  Come  now,  we 
have  had  plenty  of  talk ;  I  will  read  you  something;"  and  he 
held  out  his  hand  for  the  new  ''  Bepository."  After  glancing  at 
it,  he  exclaimed,  ''They  have  got  a  new  hand  here.  Listen." 
After  a  paragraph,  he  repeated,  "  Ah !  this  is  a  new  hand ;  they 
have  had  nothing  so  good  as  this  for  a  long  while."  (It  would 
be  impossible  to  convey  to  any  who  do  not  know  the  "  Monthly 
Repository  "  of  that  day,  how  very  small  a  compliment  this 
was.)    I  was  silent,  of  course.    At  the  end  of  the  first  column. 
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he  exclamied  about  the  style,  looking  at  me  in  some  wonder  at 
my  being  as  still  as  a  mouse.  Next  (and  well  I  remember  his 
tone,  and  thrill  to  it  still)  his  words  were  —  *' What  a  fine  sen- 
tence that  is !  Why,  do  you  not  think  so  f "  I  mumbled  out, 
sillily  enough,  that  it  did  not  seem  any  thing  particular. 
**  Then,"  said  he,  ''  you  were  not  listening.  I  wil)  read  it  again. 
There  now  I "  As  he  still  got  nothing  out  of  me,  he  turned 
round  upon  me,  as  we  sat  side  by  side  on  the  sofiB^  with  **  Har- 
riet, what  is  the  matter  with  you  1  I  never  knew  you  so  slow 
to  praise  any  thing  before."  I  replied,  in  utjjter  confusion,  —  ''I 
never  could  baffle  any  body.  The  truth  is,  that  paper  ia  mine." 
He  made  no  reply ;  read  on  in  silence,  and  spoke  no  more  till 
I  was  on  my  feet  to  come  away.  He  then  laid  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  and  said  gravely  (calling  me  ''  dear"  for  the  first  time) 
"  Now,  dear,  leave  it  to  other  women  to  make  shirts  and  dam 
stockings;  and  do  you  devote  yourself  to  this."  I  went  home 
in  a  sort  of  dream,  so  that  the  squares  of  the  pavement  seemed 
to  float  before  my  eyes.    That  evening  made  me  an  authoress. 

It  was  not  all  so  glorious,  however.  I  immediately  after  began 
to  write  my  first  work,  —  **  Devotional  Exercises,"  of  which  I 
now  remember  nothing.  But  I  remember  my  brother^s  anxious 
doubting  looks,  in  which  I  discerned  some  disappointment,  as  he 
read  the  M.S.  I  remember  his  gentle  hints  about  precision  and 
arrangement  of  ideas,  given  with  the  utmost  care  not  to  dis- 
eourage  me ;  and  I  understood  the  significance  of  his  praise  of 
the  concluding  essay  (in  a  letter  from  Madeira,  where  he  was 
dosing  his  precious  life)  —  praise  of  the  definiteness  of  object 
in  that  essay,  which,  as  he  observed,  furnished  the  key  to  his 
doubts  about  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  which  he  conveyed  only 
horn  an  anxious  desire  that  I  should  work  my  way  up  to  the 
high  reputation  which  he  felt  I  was  destined  to  attain.  This 
just  and  gentle  treatment^  contrasting  with  the  early  discourage- 
ments which  had  confused  my  own  judgment,  affected  me  in- 
expressibly. I  took  these  hints  to  heart  in  trying  my  hand  at  a 
sort  of  theologico-metaphysical  novel,  which  I  entered  upon  with 
a  notion  of  enlightening  the  world  through  the  same  kind  of 
interest  as  was  t^en  excited  by  Mr.  Ward's  novel,  "  Tremaine," 
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which  was  making  a  piodigions  noise,  and  whieh  perfectly 
enchanted  me,  except  hj  its  had  philosophy.  I  mightily  en- 
joyed the  prospect  of  this  work,  as  did  my  mother ;  and  I  was 
flattered  hy  finding  that  Bachel  had  higher  expectations  from  it 
than  even  my  own.  Bat^  at  the  end  of  half  a  yolome,  I  hecame 
awaie  that  it  was  exoessiyely  doll,  and  I  stopped.  Many  years 
aftenrardB  I  hnzned  it ;  and  this  is  the  only  piece  of  my  work 
hnt  two  (and  a  review)  in  my  whole  career  that  never  was 
pahUshed. 

Already  I  found  that  it  wonkL  not  do  to  copy  what  I  wrote ; 
and  here  (at  the  outset  of  this  novel)  I  discontinued  the  practice 
for  ever,  — thus  saving  an  immense  amount  of  time  which  I 
humhly  think  is  wasted  by  other  authors.  The  prevalent  doc- 
trine about  revision  and  copying,  and  especially  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  account  of  her  method  of  writing, — scribbling  first,  then 
submitting  her  manuscript  to  her  fisither,  and  copying  and  alter- 
ing many  times  over  till,  (if  I  remember  right)  no  one  paragraph 
cxf  her  ''Leonora**  stood  at  last  as  it  did  at  first,  —  made  me 
suppose  copying  and  alteration  to  be  indispensable.  But  I  im- 
mediately found  that  there  was  no  use  in  copying  if  I  did  not 
alter;  and  that,  if  ever  I  did  alter,  I  had  to  change  back  again ; 
and  I,  once  for  aD,  committed  myself  to  a  single  copy.  I  believe 
the  only  writings  I  ever  copied  were  ''Devotional  Exereises,** 
and  my  firafr  tale ;  —  a  trumpery  story  called  "  Christmas  Day." 
It  seemed  clear  to  me  tiiat  distinctness  and  precision  must  be 
lost  if  alterations  were  made  in  a  difierent  state  of  mind  from 
that  which  suggested  the  first  utterance;  and  I  was  delighted 
when,  long  afterwards,  I  met  with  Cobbett's  advice; — to  know 
first  what  you  want  to  say,  and  then  say  it  in  the  first  words 
that  occur  to  you.  The  excellence  of  Cobbett's  style,  and  the 
manifest  falling  off  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  after  her  father^s  death 
(so  frankly  avowed  by  herself)  were  strong  confirmations  of  my 
own  experience.  I  have  since,  more  than  once,  weakly  fallen 
into  mannerism,  —  now  metaphysically  elliptical,  —  now  poeti- 
cally amplified,  and  even,  in  one  instance,  bordering  on  the 
Garlylish ;  but  through  all  this  folly,  as  well  as  since  having 
a  style  of  my  own,  —  (that  is,  finding  expression  by  words  as 
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easy  as  breathing  air)  —  I  have  always  used  the  same  method 
in  writing.  I  have  always  made  sure  of  what  I  meant  to  say, 
and  then  written  it  down  without  care  or  anxiety,  — glancing 
at  it  again  only  to  see  if  any  words  were  omitted  or  repeated, 
and  not  altering  a  single  phrase  in  a  whole  work.  I  mention 
this  because  I  think  I  peioeive  that  great  mischief  arises  from 
the  notion  that  botching  in  the  second  place  will  compensate  for 
carelessness  in  the  first.  I  think  I  perceive  that  confusion  of 
thought,  and  cloudiness  or  affectation  in  style  are  produced  or 
aggravated  by  faulty  prepossessions  in  regard  to  the  method 
of  writing  for  the  press.  The  mere  saving  of  time  and  labour 
in  my  own  case  may  be  regarded  as  no  inconsiderable  addition 
to  my  term  of  life.  —  Some  modifications  of  this  doctrine  there 
must  of  course  be  in  accordance  with  the  strength  or  weakness 
of  the  natural  faculty  of  expression  by  language :  but  I  speak 
as  strongly  as  I  have  just  done  because  I  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  natural  aptitude  was  particularly  strong  in  my- 
self. I  believe  that  such  facility  as  I  have  ergoyed  has  been 
mainly  owing  to  my  unconscious  preparatory  discipline;  and 
especially  in  the  practice  of  translation  firom  various  languages, 
as  above  related.  And,  again,  after  seeing  the  manuscripts  or 
proof-sheets  of  many  of  the  chief  authors  of  my  own  time,  I 
am  qualified  to  say  that  the  most  marked  mannerists  of  their 
day  are  precisely  those  whose  manuscripts  show  most  erasures, 
and  their  proof-sheets  most  alterations. 


SECTION  III. 

I  HAVB  said  that  it  was  thiongh  a  long  train  of  calamities  that 
I  learned  some  yaluable  truths  and  habits.  Those  calamities 
were  now  coming  &8t  upon  me.  In  1820,  my  deafness  was 
suddenly  encreased  by  what  might  be  called  an  accident^  which 
I  do  not  wish  to  describe.  I  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  begun 
at  that  time  to  use  a  trumpet ;  but  no  one  pressed  it  upon  me ; 
and  I  do  not  know  that,  if  urged,  I  should  have  yielded ;  for 
I  had  abundance  of  that  false  shame  which  hinders  nine  deaf 
people  out  of  ten  from  doing  their  duty  in  that  particular.  The 
redeeming  quality  of  personal  infirmity  is  that  it  brings  its 
special  duty  with  it ;  but  this  privilege  waits  long  to  be  recog- 
nised. The  special  duty  of  the  deaf  is,  in  the  first  place,  to 
spare  other  people  as  much  fatigue  as  possible ;  and,  in  the  next, 
to  preserve  their  own  natural  capacity  for  sound,  and  habit  of 
receiving  it,  and  true  memory  of  it,  as  long  as  possible.  It  was 
long  before  I  saw,  or  fully  admitted  this  to  myself;  and  it  was 
ten  years  from  this  time  before  I  began  to  use  a  trumpet.  Thus, 
I  have  felt  myself  qualified  to  say  more  in  the  way  of  exhor- 
tation and  remonstrance  to  deaf  people  than  could  be  said  by 
any  one  who  had  not  only  never  been  deaf^  but  had  never 
shared  the  selfish  and  morbid  feelings  which  are  the  ordinary 
attendant  curses  of  suffering  so  absolutely  peculiar  as  that  of 
personal  infirmity. 

Next,  our  beloved  brother,  who  had  always  shown  a  tendency 
to  consumption,  ruptured  a  blood-vessel  in  the  lungs,  and  had  to 
give  up  his  practice  and  professional  offices,  and  to  go,  first  into 
Devonshire,  and  afterwards  to  Madeira,  whence  he  never  re- 
turned. He  died  at  sea,  on  his  way  home.  I  went  with  him 
and  his  wife  into  Devonshire,  for  the  spring  of  1823  ;  and  it  was 
my  office  to  read  aloud  for  many  hours  of  every  day,  which  I  did 
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with  great  satisfactiony  and  with  inestimable  profit  from  his 
comments  and  unsurpassed  conyersation.  Before  breakfast,  and 
while  he  enjoyed  his  classical  reading  on  the  sofa,  I  rambled 
about  the  neighboorhood  of  Torquay,  —  sometimes  sketching, 
sometimes  reading,  sometimes  studying  the  sea  from  the  shelter 
of  the  oaves,  and,  on  the  whole,  learning  to  see  nature,  under 
those  grave  circumstances,  with  new  eyes.  Soon  after  our  re- 
turn, their  child  was  bom;  and  never  was  in£uit  more  beloved. 
It  was  my  great  solace  during  the  dreary  season  of  dismantling 
that  home  which  we  had  had  so  much  delight  in  forming,  and 
sending  those  from  us  who  were  the  joy  of  our  lives.  It  was 
then  that  I  learned  the  lesson  I  spoke  of, — of  our  peace  of  mind 
being,  at  least  in  times  of  crisiB,  independent  of  external  circum- 
stances. Day  by  day,  I  had  been  silently  growing  more  heart- 
sick at  the  prospect  of  the  parting ;  and  I  especially  dreaded  the 
night  before ; — the  going  to  bed,  with  the  thoughtful  night  be- 
fore me,  after  seeing  every  thing  packed,  and  knowing  that  the 
task  of  the  coming  day  was  the  parting.  Yet  that  night  was 
one  of  the  happiest  of  my  life.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  what  the 
process  of  thought  was,  and  what  the  chazacter  of  the  religious 
emotion  which  so  elevated  me.  The  lesson  was  a  sound  one, 
whatever  might  be  the  virtue  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  in- 
volved. The  next  day,  all  was  over  at  length.  I  was  the  last 
who  held  the  dear  baby, — even  to  the  moment  of  his  being  put 
into  the  carriage.  The  voyage  was  usurious  to  him ;  and  it  was 
probably  the  cause  of  his  death,  which  took  place  soon  after 
reaching  Madeira.  There  was  something  peaceful,  and  very  salu- 
tary in  the  next  winter,  though  it  could  not  reasonably  be  called 
a  very  happy  one.  There  was  a  close  mutual  reliance  between 
my  mother  and  myself,  —  my  sister  Eachel  being  absent,  and 
our  precious  little  Ellen,  the  fitmily  darling,  at  schooL  We  kept 
up  a  close  correspondence  with  our  absent  ones ;  and  there  were 
the  beautiful  Madeira  letters  always  to  look  for.  I  remsnber 
reading  Clarendon's  Rebellion  aloud  to  my  mother  in  the  even- 
iDgs ;  and  we  took  regular  walks  in  all  weathers.  I  had  my  own 
troubles  and  anxieties,  however.  A  dream  had  passed  before  me 
since  the  visit  of  a  student  Mend  of  my  brother  James's,  which 
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some  words  of  my  fathei^s  and  motlier^s  had  strengtliened  into 
hope  and  trust.  This  hope  was  destined  to  be  crushed  for  a  time 
in  two  hearts  bj  the  evil  offices  of  one  who  had  much  to  answer 
for  in  what  he  did.  This  winter  was  part  of  the  time  of  suspense. 
Under  my  somewhat  heavy  troubles  my  health  had  some  time 
before  begun  to  give  way ;  and  now  I  was  suffering  firom  diges- 
tive derangement  which  was  not  cured  for  four  years  after ;  and 
then  only  afber  severe  and  daily  pain  from  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  stomach.  StiU,  with  an  ailing  body,  an  anxious  and  often 
aching  heart,  and  a  mind  which  dreaded  looking  into  the  future, 
I  regarded  this  winter  of  1823  -  4  as  a  happy  one ;  —  the  secret 
of  which  I  believe  to  have  been  that  I  felt  myself  beloved  at 
home,  and  ei^joyed  the  keen  relish  of  duties  growing  out  of  do- 
mestic love.  At  ihe  end  of  the  next  June,  my  brother  died. 
We  were  all  prepared  for  the  event,  as  far  as  preparation  is  ever 
possible ;  but  my  dear  &ther,  the  most  unselfish  of  men,  who 
never  spoke  of  his  own  feelings,  and  always  considered  other 
people's,  never,  we  think,  recovered  firom  this  grie£  He  was 
very  quiet  at  the  time ;  but  his  health  began  to  go  wrong,  and 
his  countenance  to  alter ;  and  during  the  two  remaining  years  of 
his  life,  he  sustained  a  succession  of  cares  which  might  have 
broken  down  a  firame  less  predisposed  for  disease  than  his  had 
become.  In  our  remembrance  of  him  there  is  no  pain  on  the 
ground  of  any  thing  in  his  character.  Humble,  simple,  upright^ 
self-denying,  affectionate  to  as  many  people  as  possible,  and 
kindly  to  all,  he  gave  no  pain,  and  did  all  the  good  he  could. 
He  had  not  the  advantage  of  an  adequate  education ;  but  there 
was  a  natural  shrewdness  about  him  which  partly  compensated 
for  the  want.  He  was  not  the  less,  but  the  more,  anxious  to 
give  his  children  the  advantages  which  he  had  never  received ; 
and  the  whole  family  have  always  felt  that  they  owe  a  boundless 
debt  of  gratitude  to  both  their  parents  for  the  self-sacrificing 
efforts  they  made,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  times,  to  fit 
their  children  in  the  best  possible  manner  for  independent  action 
in  life.  My  fiather's  business,  that  of  a  Norwich  manu&cturer, 
was  subject  to  the  fluctuations  to  which  all  manufacture  was  lia- 
ble during  the  war,  and  to  others  of  its  own;  and  our  parents' 
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method  was  to  have  no  leserves  &om  their  childzen,  to  let  ub 
know  precisely  the  state  of  their  affairs,  aad  to  hold  out  to  us,  in 
the  light  of  this  evidencey  the  probability  that  we  might  sooner 
or  later  hare  to  work  for  our  own  living,  —  daughters  as  well  as 
sons,* — and  that  it  was  improbable  that  we  should  ever  be  rich. 
The  time  was  approaching  which  was  to  prove  the  wisdom  of 
their  method.  My  father's  business,  never  a  very  enriching  one, 
had  been  for  some  time  prosperous;  and  this  year  (1824)  he  in- 
dulged my  brother  James  and  n^yself  with  a  journey; — a  walk- 
ing tour  in  Scotland,  in  the  course  of  which  we  walked  five  hun* 
dred  miles  in  a  month.  I  am  certainly  of  opinion  now  that  that 
trip  aggravated  my  stomach-complaint;  and  I  only  wonder  it  was 
no  worse.  I  spent  the  next  winter  with  my  married  sister,  my 
sister-in-law,  and  other  Mends,  and  return^  to  Norwich  in 
April,  to  undergo  long  months,  —  even  years — of  anxiety  and 
grie£ 

In  the  reviews  of  my  "  Histoiy  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Peaee,** 
one  chapter  is  noticed  more  emphatically  than  all  the  rest ;  — 
the  chapter  on  the  speculations,  coUapeey  and  crash  of  1825  and 
1826.  If  that  chapter  is  written  with  some  energy,  it  is  no 
wonder ;  for  our  family  fortunes  were  implicated  in  that  desper- 
ate struggle,  and  its  issue  determined  the  whole  course  of  li&  of 
the  younger  members  of  our  family,  —  my  own  among  the  rest 
One  point  on  which  my  naj!iative  in  the  History  is  emphatic  is 
the  hardship  on  the  sober  man  of  business  of  being  involved  in 
the  destruction  which  overtook  the  speculator ;  and  I  had  &mily 
and  personal  reasons  for  saying  this.  My  father  never  specu- 
lated; but  he  was  well  nigh  ruined  during  that  calamitous  season 
by  the  deterioration  in  value  of  his  stock.  His  stock  of  manu- 
factured goodls  was  laiger,  of  course,  than  it  would  have  been  in 
a  time  of  less  enterprise ;  and  week  by  week  its  value  declined, 
till,  in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  when  the  banks  were  crashing 
down  all  over  England,  we  began  to  contemplate  absolute  ruin« 
My  father  was  evidently  a  dying  man ; — not  from  anxiety  of 
mind,  for  his  liver  disease  was  found  to  be  owing  to  obstruction 
caused  by  a  prodigious  gall-stone  :  but  his  illness  was  no  doubt 
aggravated  and  rendered  more  harassing  by  his  cares  for  his 
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fiuDilj.  In  the  Bpriiig  he  was  sent  to  Cheltenham,  whence  he 
letomed  after  some  weeks  with  the  impression  of  approaching 
death  on  his  &ce.  He  altered  his  Will,  mouzn&lly  reducing 
the  portions  left  to  his  dau^ten  to  something  which  could 
harely  he  called  an  independence.  Then,  three  weeks  before  his 
death,  he  wisely,  and  to  our  great  relief  dismissed  the  whole 
snlgect.  He  told  my  brother  Heniy,  his  partner  in  the  business, 
that  he  had  done  what  he  could  while  he  could :  that  he  was 
now  a  dying  man,  and  could  be  of  no  further  use  in  the  struggle^ 
and  that  he.wished  to  keep  his  mind  easy  for  his  few  remaining 
days  :  so  he  desired  to  see  no  more  letten  of  business,  aiid  to 
hear  no  more  details.  For  a  few  more  days,  he  sunned  himself 
on  Ate  giBss-plat  in  the  garden,  in  the  warm  June  momings : 
tiien  could  not  leave  the  house;  then  could  not  come  downi 
stairs ;  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  month  died  quietly,  with  all 
his  family  round  his  bed* — Ab  for  my  share  in  this  family  ezpe^ 
rience,  —  it  was  delightful  to  me  that  he  took  an  affectionate 
pleaaure  in  my  poor  little  book,  —  of  value  to  me  now  for  that* 
alone,  —  "  Addresses,  Prayers  and'  Hymns,  for  the  use  of  &mi- 
fies  and  school"  It  was  going  through  the  press  at  that  time ; 
and  great  was  my  fiither^s  saiasfaetion ;  and  high  were  his  hopes; 
I  believe,  of  wlutt  I  should  one  day  be  and  do.  Otherwise,  I 
have  little  comfort  in  thinking  of  his  last  illness.  The  old  habit 
of  fear  came  upon  me,  more  irresistibly  than  ever^  on  the  asseiik- 
bling  of  ihe  &mily ;  and  I  mourn  to  think  how  I  kept  out  of 
the  way,  wlienever  it  was  possible,  and  how  little  I  said  to  my. 
&ther  of  what  was  in  my  heart  about  him  and  my  feelizigs  to- 
wards him.  The  more  easily  his  humility  was  satisfied  with 
whatever  share  of  good  fell  to  him,  the  more  richly  he  should 
have  been  ministered  to.  By  me  he  was  not,  —  owing  to  thiff 
unhappy  shyness.  My  married  sister,  who  was  an  incomparable 
nurse,  did  the  duty  of  others  besides  her  own ;  and  mine  among 
the  rest,  while  I  was  sorrowing  and  bittraly  chiding  myself  ia 
silence,  and  perhaps  in  apparent  insensibility. 

And  now  my  own  special  trial  was  at  hand.  It  is  not  necest* 
saiy  to  go  into  detail  about  it  The  news  which  got  abroad  that 
we  had  grown  comparatively  poor,  —  and  the  evident  certainty 
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that  we  were  neyer  likely  to  be  rich,  so  wronght  upon  the  mind 
of  one  friend  as  to  break  down  the  mischief  which  I  haye  re- 
ferred to  as  caused  by  ill-offices,  ^y  friend  had  believed  me 
rich,  was  generous  about  making  me  a  poor  man's  wife,  and  had 
been  discouraged  in  more  ways  than  one.  He  now  came  to  me, 
and  we  were  soon  virtually  engaged.  I  was  at  first  very  anxious 
and  unhappy.  My  veneration  for  his  moraJU  was  such  that  I 
felt  that  I  dared  not  undertake  the  charge  of  his  happiness :  and 
yet  I  dared  not  refuse,  because  I  saw  it  would  be  his  death  blow. 
I  was  ill,  —  I  was  deaf,  —  I  was  in  an  entangled  state  of  mind 
between  conflicting  duties  and  some  lower  considerations ;  and 
many  a  time  did  I  wish,  in  my  fear  that  I  sheuld  fedl,  that  I 
.  had  never  seen  him.  I  am  far  from  wishing  that  now ;  —  now 
that  the  beauty  of  his  goodness  remains  to  me,*  dear  of  all  pain- 
ful regrets.  But  there  was  a  fearful  period  to  pass  through. 
Just  when  I  was  growing  happy,  surmounting  my  fears  and 
doubts,  and  enjoying  his  attachment,  the  consequences  of  his 
long  struggle  and  suspense  overtook  him.  He  became  suddenly 
insane ;  and  after  months  of  illness  of  body  and  mind,  he  died. 
The  calamity  was  aggravated  to  me  by  the  unaccountable  insults 
I  received  from  his  family,  whom  I  had  never  seen.  Yeats  after- 
wards, when  his  sister  and  I  met,  the  mystery  was  explained. 
His  &mily  had  been  given  to  understand,  by  cautious  insinua- 
tions, that  I  was  actually  engaged  to  another,  while  receiving  my 
friend's  addresses !  There  has  never  been  any  doubt  in  my  mind 
that,  considering  what  I  was  in  those  days,  it  was  kappiest  for 
us  both  that  our  union  was  prevented  by  any  meana  I  am,  in 
truth,  very  thankful  for  not  having  married  at  alL  I  have  never 
since  been  tempted,  nor  have  suffered  any  thing  at  all  in  relation 
to  that  matter  which  is  held  to  be  all-important  to  woman,  — 
love  and  marriage.  Nothing,  I  mean,  beyond  occasional  annoy- 
ance, presently  disposed  ol  Every  literary  woman,  no  doubt^ 
has  plenty  of  importunity  of  that  sort  to  deal  with ;  but  freedom 
of  mind  and  coolness  of  manner  dispose  of  it  very  easily :  and 
since  the  time  I  have  been  speaking  of,  my  mind  has  been 
wholly  free  from  all  idea  of  love-aflairs.  My  subsequent  literary 
life  in  London  was  dear  from  all  difficulty  and  embairassment^ 
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— no  doubt  because  I  was  evidently  too  busy,  and  too  full  of 
interests  of  other  kinds  to  feel  any  awkwazdness,  *- to  say 
nothing  of  my  being  then  thirty  yean  of  age ;  an  age  at  which, 
if  ever,  a  woman  is  certainly  qualified  to  take  care  of  her8el£ 
I  can  easily  conceiye  how  I  might  have  been  tempted,  — how 
some  deep  springs  in  my  nature  might  have  been  touched,  then 
as  earlier;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  never  were ;  and  I  con- 
sider the  immunity  a  great  blessing,  under  the  liabilities  of  a 
moral  condition  such  as  mine  was  in  the  olden  time.  If  I  had 
had  a  husband  dependent  on  me  for  his  happiness,  the  responsi- 
bility would  have  made  me  wretched.  I  had  not  £edth  enough 
in  myself  to  endure  avoidable  responsibility.  If  my  husband 
had  not  depended  on  me  for  his  happiness,  I  should  have  been 
jealoua  So  also  with  children.  The  care  would  have  so  over- 
powered the  joy,* — the  love  would  have  so  ezgeeded  the  ordi- 
nary chances  of  life,  — the  faar  on  my  part  would  have  so  im- 
paired the  freedom  on  theirs,  that  I  rejoice  not  to  have  been 
involved  in  a  relation  for  which  I  was,  or  believed  myself  unfit. 
The  veneration  in  which  I  hold  domestic  life  has  always  shown 
me  that  that  life  was  not  for  those  whose  self-respect  had  been 
early  broken  down,  or  had  never  grown.  Happily,  the  majority 
are  free  from  this  disability.  ThoSe  who  suffer  under  it  had  better 
be  as  I,  — as  my  observation  of  married,  as  well  as  single  life  as- 
sures me.  When  I  see  what  conjugal  love  is,  iii  the  extremely 
nie  cases  in  which  it  is  seen  in  its  perfection,  I  feel  that  there 
is  a  power  of  attachment  in  me  that  has  never  been  touched. 
When  I  am  among  little  children,  it  frightens  me  to  think  what 
my  idolatry  of  my  own  children  would  have  been.  But,  through 
it  all,  I  have  ever  been  thankful  to  be  alone.  '  My  strong  will, 
combined  with  anxiety  of  conscience,  makes  me  fit  only  to  live 
alone ;  and  my  taste  and  liking  are  for  living  alone.  The  older 
I  have  grown,  the  more  serious  and  irremediable  have  seemed  to 
me  the  evils  and  disadvantages  of  married  life,  as  it  exists  among 
ns  at  this  time :  and  I  am  provided  with  what  it  is  the  bane  of 
sii^e  life  in  ordinary  cases  to  want,  — substantial,  laborious  and 
serious  occupation.  My  business  in  life  has  been  to  think  and 
leam,  and  to  speak  out  with  absolute  freedom  what  I  have 
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thought  and  learned.  The  freedom  is  itself  a  poeitive  and  ney«»- 
&ilmg  enjoyment  to  me,  after  the  bondage  of  my  early  li£B.  Mjr 
work  and  I  have  been  fitted  to  each  otJier,  aa  is  prored  by  the 
saecess  of  my  work  and  my  own  happiness  in  it  The  simplici^ 
and  independence  of  this  vocation  first  salted  my  infirm  and  ill- 
dav^oped  nature,  and  then  sufficed  lor  my  needs,  together  with 
fiunily  ties  and  domestic  duties,  such  as  I  have  been  blessed 
with,  and  as  every  woman's  heart  requires.  Thus,  I  am  not  only 
entirely  satisfied  with  my  lot,  but  think  it  the  very  best  for  m^ 
•—under  my  constitution  and  circumstanoes :  and  I  long  -ago 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  without  meddling  with  the  case  of 
the  wives  and  mothers,  I  am  probably  the  bappiest  single  woman 
in  England.  Who  could  have  believed,  in  that  awful  year  182ap 
that  such  would  be  my  conclusion  a  quarter  of  a  century  after- 
WBidsl  ^ 

My  health  gave  way,  more  and  more;  and  my  sufiering 
throughout  the  year  1627  fsom  the  pain  which  came  on  everj 
evening  was  such  as  it  is  diiagreeable  to  think  of  now.  For 
pain  of  body  and  mind  it  was  truly  a  terrilde  year,  though  it  had 
its  satisfactions,  one  of  the  chief  of  which  was  a  long  visit  whidi 
I  paid  to  my  brother  Eobert  and  his  wife  (always  a  dear  Mend 
of  mine  to  this  day)  at  their  home  in  Dudley.  I  remember  our 
walks  in  the  grounds  of  Dudley  Castle,  and  the  organ-playing  at 
home,  after  my  brother^s  bumness  hours,  and  the  inexhaustible 
oharm  of  the  baby,  as  gleams  amidst  the  darkness  of  that  season. 
I  found  then  the  unequalled  benefit  of  long  solitary  walks  in  such 
a  case  as  mine.  I  had  found  it  even  at  Norwich,  in  midwinter, 
when  all  was  bleak  on  that  exposed  level  country;  and  now, 
amidst  the  beauty  which  surrounds  Dudley,  there  was  no  end  of 
my  walks  or  of  my  relish  for  them ;  and  I  always  came  home 
with  a  cheered  and  lightened  heart.  Such  poetry  as  I  wrote 
(I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it)  I  wrote  in  those  days.  The  mourn- 
ful pieces,  and  those  which  assume  no^  to  be  mournful,  which 
may  be  found  in  my  <'  Miscellanies  "  (published  in  America)  may 
be  referred  to  that  period.  And  so  may  some  dull  and  doleful 
prose  writings,  published  by  the  solemn  old  Calvinistic  pub- 
lisher, Houlston,  of  Wellington  in  ShropshiDS.    An  acquaintance 
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of  mine  had  some  tima  before  put  me  in  the  way  of  oonetpond- 
emee  with  Honkton ;  and  he  had  accepted  the  fint  two  little 
oghtpenny  stories  I  sent  him.  I  remember  the  amuaement  and 
embarrassment  of  the  first  piece  of  pecuniary  success.  As  soon 
as  it  was  known  in  the  house  that  the  letter  firom  Wellington 
contained  five  pounds,  every  body  wanted,  and  continued  to 
want  all  day,  to  borrow  five  pounds  of  me.  After  a  pause, 
Houlston  ;vrrote  to  ask  for  another  story  of  somewhat  more  sub* 
stance  and  bulk.  My  Globe  newspaper  readings  suggested  to  ma 
the  subject  of  Machine-breaking  as  a  good  one,  —  some  recent 
outrages  of  that  sort  having  taken  place :  but  I  had  not  the 
remotest  idea  that  t  was  meditating  writing  on  Political  Econ- 
omy, the  very  name  of  which  was  then  either  unknown  to  me^ 
or  conveyed  no  meaning.  I  wrote  the  little  story  called  ''The 
Biotero ; "  and  its  success  was  such  that  some  hodera  and  lace* 
makers  of  Derby  and  Nottingham  sent  me  a  request  to  write  a 
tale  on  the  subject  of  Wages,  which  I  did,  calling  it  ''The  Turn 
Out."  The  success  of  both  was  such  as  to  dispose  Mr.  Houlston 
to  further  dealings ;  and  I  wrote  for  him  a  good  many  tracts, 
which  he  sold  for  a  penny,  and  for  which  he  gave  me  a  sovereign 
apiece.  This  seems  to  be  the  place  in  which  to  tell  a  &ot  or  two 
about  the  use  made  of  those  early  writings  of  mine  by  the  old 
man's  sons  and  successors.  Old  Houlston  died  not  very  long 
afterwards,  leaving  among  his  papers,  (I  now  remember,)  a  manu- 
script story  of  mine  which  I  suppose  lies  there  still ;  about  a 
good  governess,  called,  I  think,  "  Caroline  Shirley."  I  mention 
thia  tiiat,  if  that  story  should  come  out  with  my  name  after  my 
death,  it  may  be  known  to  have  been  written  somewhere  about 
this  time^  — 1827.  Old  Houlston  died,  on  perfectly  good  terms 
with  me,  as  &r  as  I  remember.  The  next  thing  I  heard  wae 
(and  I  heard  it  from  various  quarters)  that  those  little  tnM^  of 
mine,  and  some  of  my  larger  tales,  were  selling  and  circulating  as 
Mrs.  Sherwood's, — Houlston  being  her  pubUsher.  This  waa 
amusing;  and  I  had  no  other  objection  to  it  than  that  it  waa 
not  true.  N«ct,  certain  friends  and  relations  of  my  own  who 
went  to  the  Houlstona'  shop  in  Paternoster  Bow,  and  asked  for 
any  wozka  by  me,  had  foisted  upon  them  any  rubbish  that 
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coBTement^  under  pretence  of  its  being  mine.  A  dear  old' aunt 
inia  very  mysterious  «and  complimentary  to  me,  one  day,  on  her 
return  from  London,  about  "Judith  Potts ; "  and  was  puaded  to 
find  all  her  allusions  lost  upon  me.  At  length,  she  produced  a 
little  story  so  entitled,  which  had  been  sold  to  her  as  mine  over 
the  Houlstons'  counter,  and,  as  she  believed,  by  Mr.  Houlston 
himself.  This  was  rather  too  bad ;  for  *'  Judith  Potts  "  was  not 
altogether  a  work  that  one  would  wish  to  build  one's  &me  on : 
but  there  was  worse  to  come.  Long  yeais  after,  when  such  rep- 
utation as  I  have  had  was  at  its  height,  (when  I  was  ill  at  Tyne- 
mouth,  about  1842)  there  had  been  some  machine  breaking; 
and  Messrs.  Houlston  and  Stoneman  (as  the  firm  then  stood) 
brought  out  afresh  my  poor  little  early  stoiy  of  "  The  Eioters," 
with  my  name  in  the  title-page  for  the  first  time,  and  not  only 
with  every  external  appearance  of  being  fresh,  but  with  inter- 
polations and  alterations  which  made  it  seem  really  so.  For 
instance,  "His  Majesty"  was  altered  to  "Her  Majesty."  By 
advice  of  my  friends,  I  made  known  the  trick  &r  and  wide ; 
and  I  wrote  to  Messrs.  Houlston  and  Stoneman,  to  inform  them 
that  I  was  aware  of  their  fraudulent  transaction,  and  that  it  waa 
actionable.  These  caterers  for  the  pious  needs  of  the  religious 
world  replied  with  insults,  having  nothing  better  to  offer.  They 
pleaded  my  original  permiasion  to  their  father  to  use  my  name 
or  not ;  which  was  a  fact,  but  no  excuse  for  the  present  use  of 
it :  and  to  the  gravest  part  of  the  whole  charge,  — that  of  illegal 
alterations  for  the  fraudulent  purpose  of  concealing  the  date  of 
the  book,  they  made  no  reply  whatever.  I  had  reason  to  be* 
lieve,  however,  that  by  the  exertions  of  my  friends,  the  trick 
was  effectually  exposed.  As  fetr  as  I  remember,  this  is  almost 
the  only  serious  complaint  I  have  had  to  make  of  any  publisher, 
during  my  whole  career. 

Meantime,  in  1827  I  was  on  excellent  terms  with  old  Houl- 
ston, and  writing  for  him  a  longer  tale  than  I  had  yet  tried  my 
hand  on.  It  was  called  "Principle  and  Practice;"  and  it  suc- 
ceeded well  enough  to  induce  us  to  put  forth  a  "  Sequel' to  Prin- 
ciple and  Practice"  three  or  four  years  aftor.  These  were  all 
that  I  wrote  for  Houlston,  as  fleur  as  I  remember,  except  a  little 
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"book  whose  appearance  made  me  stand  aghast.  A  most  excel- 
lent yoimg  senrant  of  ouis,  who  had  become  quite  a  fiiend  of 
the  household,  went  out  to  Madeira  with  my  i)rother  and  his 
ftnuly,  and  confinned  our  attachment  to  her  by  her  inraluable 
services  to  theuL  Her  history  was  a  rather  remarkable,  and  a 
Teiy  interesting  one;  and  I  wrote  it  in  the  form  of  four  of 
Hoidston's  penny  tracts.  He  threw  them  together,  and  made 
a  little  book  of  them ;  and  the  heroine,  who  would  never  have 
heard  of  them  as  tracts,  was  speedily  put  in  possession  of  her 
Memoirs  in  the  form  of  the  little  book  called  "My  Servant 
EacheL'*  An  aunt  of  mine,  calling  on  her  one  day,  found  her 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  her  husband  reading  the 
book  over  her  shoulder.  She  was  hurt  at  one  anecdote,  —  which 
was  certainly  true,  but  which  she  had  forgotten :  but,  as  a  whole^ 
it  could  not  but  have  been  most  gratifying  to  her.  She  ever 
after  treated  me  with  extreme  kindness,  and  even  tenderness; 
and  we  are  hearty  friends  still,  whenever  we  meet.  — And  here 
ends  the  chapter  of  my  authorship  in  which  Houlston,  my  first 
patron,  was  concerned. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1827,  I  think,  that  a  neighbour  lent 
my  sbter  Mrs.  Matcet's  "  Conversations  on  Political  Ecohomy." 
I  took  up  the  book,  chiefly  to  see  what  Political  Economy  pre- 
dsely  was ;  and  great  was  my  surprise  to  find  that  I  had  been 
teaching  it  unawares,  in  my  stories  about  Machinery  and  Wages. 
It  struck  me  at  once  that  the  principles  of  the  whole  science 
might  be  advantageously  conveyed  in  the  same  way, — not  by 
being  smothered  up  in  a  story,  but  by  being  exhibited  in  their 
natural  workings  in  selected  passages  of  social  life.  It  has  always 
appeared  veiy  strange  to  me  that  so  few  people  seem  to  have 
understood  this.  Students  of  all  laanner  of  physical  sciences 
afterwards  wanted  me  to  "  illustrate  "  things  of  which  social  life 
(and  therefore  fiction)  can  afford  no  illustration.  I  used  to  say 
till  I  was  tired  that  none  but  moral  and  political  science  admitted 
of  the  method  at  all ;  and  I  doubt  whether  many  of  those  who 
talk  about  it  understand  the  matter,  to  this  ddy.  In  the  Edin- 
buigh  Review  of  my  Political  Economy  series,  —  a  review  other- 
wise as  weak  as  it  is  kind,  —  there  is  the  best  appreciation  of 
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the  princiyla  of  the  woi^  that  I  have  seen  any  where; — a  pago 
or  80  *  of  perfect  ondentanding  of  my  view  and  puipoee.  That 
riew  and  purpose  date  from  my  reading  of  Mrs.  Maicet's  Con* 
Tersationa.  Daring  that  reading,  groups  of  personages  rose  np 
from  tiie  pages,  and  a  procession  of  action  glided  through  its 
arguments,  as  afterwards  from  the  pages  of  Adam  Smith,  and 
all  the  other  Economists.  I  mentioned  my  notion,  I  remember, 
when  we  were  sitting  at  work,  one  bright  afternoon  at  homeu 
Brother  James  nodded  assent > my  mother  said  *'do  it;"  and 
we  went  to  tea^  unconscious  what  a  great  thing  we  had  done 
since  dinner. 

There  was  meantime  much  fiddle-faddling  to  be  gone  througb, 
with  such  work  as  *'  Principle  and  Practice  "  and  the  like.  But 
a  new  educational  period  was  about  to  open.  —  My  complaint 
grew  so  serious,  and  was  so  unbeambly  painful,  and,  in  truth, 
medically  mismanaged  at  Norwich,  that  my  fiunily  sent  me  to 
Newcastle,  to  my  sister's,  where  her  husband  treated  me  suo* 
eessfully,  and  put  me  in  the  way  of  entire  cure.  It  was  a  long 
and  painful  business;  but  the  method  succeeded;  and,  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  by  the  unremitting  care  of  my  host  and 
hostess,  I  was  sent  home  in  a  condition  to  manage  myaell  It 
was  some  years  before  the  stomach  entirely  recovered  its  tone ; 
but  it  was  thoroughly  healthy  from  that  time  forward. 

While  I  was  at  Newcastle,  a  spirited  advertisement  from  thd 
new  editor  of  the  Monthly  Bepository,  Mr.  Fox,  met  my  eye, 
appealing  for  literary  aid  to  those  who  were  interested  in  its 
objects.  I  could  not  resist  sending  a  practical  reply ;  and  I  was 
gratified  to  learn,  long  afterwards,  that  when  my  name  was  men- 
tioned to  Mr.  Fox,  before  he  issued  his  appeal,  he  bad  said  that 
he  wished  for  my  assistanee  from  the  moment  when  he^  as  edi- 
tor, discovered  from  the  office  books  that  I  was  the  writer  of 
certain  papers  which  had  fixed  his  attention :  but  that  he  could 
not  specially  invite  my  contributions  while  he  had  no  fruida 
which  could  enable  him  to  offer  due  remunemtion.  His  reply 
to  my  first  letter  was  so  cordial  that  I  was  animated  to  offer  him 
extensive  assistance ;  and  if  he  had  then  no  money  to  send  me^ 

•  Edinburgh  Review.    VoL  IviL,  pp.  6  and  7. 
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he  paid  me  in  8omethiiig  moie  TaluaUe  —  in  a  coiuse  of  £rank 
and  generous  criticisni  which  was  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  me. 
His  editorial  cxaiespondence  with  me  was  unquestionably  the 
occasion,  and  in  great  measure  the  cause,  of  the  greatest  intel- 
lectual progress  I  ever  made  before  the  age  of  thirty.  I  sent 
him  Essays,  Beyiews  and  poetry  (or  what  I  called  such) — the 
best  specimens  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  **  Miscellanies,'' 
before  mentioned.  *—  Tha  Diffusion  Society  was  at  that  time  the 
last  noTclty.  A  member  of  tiie  Committee  who  oyenated  his 
own  influence,  inyited  me  to  write  a  Life  of  Howard  the  Philan- 
thropist, which  I  did,  with  great  satisfaction,  and  under  the 
positiye  promise  of  thiity  pounds  for  it.  From  time  to  time^ 
tidings  were  sent  to  me  of  its  being  approved,  and  at  length 
of  its  being  actually  in  type.  In  the  approaching  crisis  of  my 
fortunes,  when  I  humbly  asked  when  I  might  expect  any  past 
of  the  payment,  I  could  obtain  no  clear  answer :  and  the  end 
of  the  matter  was  that  it  was  found  that  half-^dozeri  or  more 
lives  of  Howard  had  been  ordered  in  a  similar  manner,  by 
different  members  of  the  Committee ;  that  my  manuscript  was 
found,  after  several  yeais,  at  the  bottom  of  a  chest,  —  not  only 
dirty,  but  marked  and  snipped,  — its  contents  having  been  abun- 
dantly used  without  any  acknowledgment,  —  as  was  afterwards 
admitted  to  me  by  some  of  the  members  who  were  especially 
interested  in  the  prison  question.  I  am  flu  &om  regretting  the 
issue  now,  because  new  materials  have  turned  up  which  would 
have  shamed  that  biography  out  of  existence :  but  the  case  is 
worth  mentioning,  as  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  literary 
business  is  managed  by  corporate  directories.  I  believe  most 
people  who  ever  liad  any  connexion  with  the  Diffusion  Society 
have  some  similar  story  to  tolL 

While  I  was  at  Newcastle,  a  change,  which  turned  out  a  very 
happy  one,  was  made  in  our  domestic  arrangements.  My  cousin, 
James  Martineau  Lee,  who  had  succeeded  my  brother  as  a  sur- 
geon at  Norwich,  having  died  that  year,  his  aged  mother,  —  (my 
fether's  only  surviving  sister)  came  to  live  with  us ;  and  with 
us  she  remained  till  her  death  in  1840.  She  was  hardly  set- 
tled with  us  when  the  last  of  our  series  of  family  misfortunes 
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oocurred.  I  call  it  a  misfortune,  because  in  common  parlance  it 
would  be  so  treated ;  but  I  believe  that  my  mother  and  all  her 
other  daughters  would  have  joined  heartily,  if  asked,  in  my  con- 
viction that  it  was  one  of  the  best  things  that  ever  happened  to 
us.  My  mother  and  her  daughters  lost,  at  a  stroke,  nearly  all 
they  had  in  the  world  by  the  fidlure  of  the  house, — the  old 
manufactory,  —  in  which  their  mon^y  was  placed.  We  never 
recovered  more  than  the  merest  pittanq|9 ;  and  at  the  time,  I,  for 
one,  was  left  destitute ; — that  is  to  say,  with  precisely  one  shil- 
ling in  my  purse.  The  effect  upon  me  of  this  new  "calamity/* 
as  people  called  it,  was  like  that  of  a  blister  upon  a  dull,  weary 
pain,  or  series  of  pains.  •  I  rather  enjoyed  it,  even  at  the  time ; 
for  there  was  scope  for  action ;  whereas,  in  the  long,  dreary  series 
of  preceding  trials,  there  was  nothing  possible  but  enduranca 
In  a  very  short  time,  my  two  sisters  at  home  and  I  began  to  feel 
the  blessing  of  a  wholly  new  freedom.  I,  who  had  been  obliged 
to  write  before  breakfast,  or  in  some  private  way,  had  henceforth 
liberty  to  do  my  own  work  in  my  own  way ;  for  we  had  lost  our 
gentility.  Many  and  many  a  time  since  have  we  said  that,  but 
for  that  loss  of  money,  we  might  have  lived  on  in  the  ordinary 
provincial  method  of  ladies  with  small  means,  sewing,  and  econo- 
mizing, and  growing  narrower  every  year:  whereas,  by  being 
thrown,  while  it  was  yet  time,  on  our  own  resources,  we  have 
worked  hard  and  usefully,  won  friends,  reputation  and  independ- 
ence, seen  the  world  abundantly,  abroad  and  at  home,  and,  in 
short,  have  truly  lived  instead  of  vegetated. 

It  was  in  June,  1829,  that  the.  old  Norwich  house  &iled.  I 
had  been  spending  a  couple  of  days  at  a  countiy  town,  where 
the  meeting  of  the  provincial  Unitarian  Association  took  place. 
Some  of  the  members  knew,  on  the' last  day,  what  had  happened 
to  us ;  but  I  heard  it  first  in  the  streets  of  Norwich  on  my  way 
to  our  own  house.  As  well  as  I  can  remember,  a  pretty  faithful 
account  of  the  event  is  given  in  one  of  my  Political  Economy 
tales,  —  **  Berkeley  the  Banker ; "  mixed  up  however  with  a 
good  many  facts  about  other  persons  and  times.  I  need  not 
give  the  story  over  again  here,  nor  any  part  of  it  but  what  ia 
concerned  in  the  history  of  my  own  mind  and  my  own  work.  — 
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It  was  presently  settled  that  mj  mother,  mj  dear  old  aunt  and  I 
ahonld  live  on  in  the  family  house.  One  sister  went  forth  to 
eam  the  independence  which  she  achieved  after  busy  and  hon- 
ourable years  of  successful  exertion.  The  youngest  was  busy 
teaching  and  training  the  childien,  chiefly^  of  the  &mily,  till  her 
marriage. 

The  question  was — what  was  /  to  do,  with  my  deafness  pre- 
eluding  both  music  and  govemessing.  I  devised  a  plan  for 
guiding  the  studies  of  young  people  by  correspondence,  and  sent 
out  written  proposals :  but,  while  every  body  professed  to  ap- 
prove the  scheme,  no  pupil  ever  offered.  I  was  ere  long  very 
glad  of  this ;  for  the  toU  of  the  pen  would  have  been  great,  with 
small  results  of  any  kind,  in  comparison  to  those  which  accrued 
from -what  I  did  write.  —  In  the  first  place,  I  inquired  about  my 
''  Life  of  Howard,**  and  found,  to  my  interior  consternation,  that 
there  was  no  prospect  in  that  quarter.  Nobody  knew  that  I 
was  left  with  only  one  shilling,  insomuch  that  I  dreaded  the 
arrival  of  a  thirteenpenny  letter,  in  those  days  of  dear  postage. 
The  family  supposed  me  to  be  well-supplied,  through  Houlston's 
recent  payment  for  one  of  my  little  books :  but  that  money  had 
gone  where  all  the  rest  was.  The  sale  of  a  ball-dress  brought 
me  three  pounds.  That  was  something.  I  hoped,  and  not 
without  reason,  that  my  needle  would  bring  me  enough  for  my 
small  expenses,  for  ft  time ;  and  I  did  eam  a  good  many  pounds 
by  fency-work,  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  —  after  which  it 
ceased  to  be  necessary.  For  two  years,  I  lived  on  fifty  pounds 
a  year.  My  mother,  always  generous  in  money  matters,  would 
not  hear  of  my  paying  my  home  expences  till  she  saw  that  I 
should  be  the  happier  for  her  allowing  it :  and  then  she  assured 
me,  and  proved  to  me,  that,  as  she  had  to  keep  house  at  all 
events,  and  as  my  habits  were  exceedingly  frugal  (taking  no 
wine,  &c.)  thirty  pounds  a  year  would  repay  her  for  my  resi- 
dence. Twenty  pounds  more  sufficed  for  clothes,  postage  and 
sundries  :  and  thus  did  I  live,  as  long  as  it  was  necessary,  on 
fifty  pounds  a  year.  —  I  must  mention  here  a  gift  which  dropped 
in  upon  me  at  that  time  which  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  any 
money-gift  that  I  ever  received.    Our  rich  relations  made  boun- 
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tifiil  pzesents  to  my  siflteny  for  their  outfit  on  leaving  home :  but 
they  Buppoeed  me  in  poesession  of  the  money  they  knew  I  had 
earned,  and  besides  concluded  that  I  could  not  want  much,  as  I 
was  to  stay  at  home.  My  application  about  the  Hqward  nianu- 
script  however  came  to  the  knowledge  of  a  cousin  of  mine,  — 
then  and  ever  since,  to  this  hour,  a  faithful  friend  to  me ;  and 
he,  divining  the  case,  sent  me  ten  pounds,  in  a  manner  so  beau- 
tiful that  his  few  lines  filled  me  with  joy.  That  happened  on  a 
Simday  morning ;  and  I  well  remember  what  a  happy  morning 
it  was.  I  had  become  too  deaf  now  for  public  worship ;  and  I 
went  every  £ur  Sunday  morning  over  the  wildest  bit  of  country 
near  Norwich,  — a  part  of  Household,  which  was  a  sweet  breezy 
common,  overlooking  the  old  city  in  its  most  picturesque  aspect, 
There  I  went  that  Sunday  morning ;  and  I  remember  well  tii« 
freshness  of  the  turf  and  the  beauty  of  the  tormentilla  which 
bestaned  it,  in  the  light  and  warmth  of  that  good  cousin's  kind* 
ness. 

I  now  wrote  to  Mr.  Fox,  telling  him  of  my  changed  ciieum* 
stances,  which  would  compel  me  to  render  less  gratuitous  service 
than  hitherto  to  the  "  Bepository."  Mr.  Fox  replied  by  apolo^ 
getically  placing  at  my  disposal  the  only  sum  at  his  command  at 
that  time,  —  fifteen  pounds  a  year,  for  which  I  was  to  do  as 
much  reviewing  as  I  thought  proper.  With  this  letter  arrived  a 
parcel  of  nine  books  for  review  or  notice.  Overwhelming  as  thia 
was,  few  letters  that  I  had  ever  received  had  given  me  more 
pleasure  than  this.  Here  was,  in  the  first  place,  work ;  in  the 
next,  continued  literary  discipline  under  Mr.  Fox ;  and  lastly, 
this  money  would  buy  my  clothes.  So  to  work  I  went,  with 
needle  and  pen.  I  had  before  begun  to  study  German;  and 
now,  that  study  was  my  recreation ;  and  I  found  a  new  inspira* 
tion  in  the  world  of  German  literature,  which  was  just  openingi 
widely  and  brightly,  before  my  eager  and  awakened  mind.  It 
was  truly  U/e  that  I  lived*  during  those  days  of  strong  intellectual 
and  moral  effort 

After  I  had  received  about  a  dozen  books,  Mr.  Fox  asked  me 
to  send  him  two  or  three  tales,  such  as  his  ''  best  readers  "  would 
not  pass  by.     I  was  flattered  by  this  request ;  but  I  had  no  idea 
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that  I  ooold  fulfil  his  wish,  any  more  than  I  could  lefose  to  irj. 
Now  vaa  the  time  to  carry  oat  the  notion  I  had  formed  on  read- 
ing "Helon's  Pilgnmage  to  Jerosalem/' — as  I  related  ahove.* 
I  wrote  ''  The  Hope  of  the  Hebrew  "  (the  first  of  the  "  Traditions 
of  Palestine,")  and  two  others^  as  unlike  it  and  each  other  as  I 
could  make  them: — yii^  ''l^litude  and  Society/'  and  "The 
Early  Sowing,"  —  the  Unitarian  City  Mission  being  at  that  time 
under  deliberation^ 

I  carried  these  stories  to  London  myself,  and  put  them  into 
lir.  Fox's  own  hands,  —  being  kindly  invited  for  a  long  stay  at 
tike  house  of  an  uncle,  in.  pursuit  of  my  own  objects.  The  He- 
brew tale  was  put  forth  first ;  and  the  day  after  its  appearance, 
such  inquiries  were  made  of  Mr.  Fox  at  a  public  dinner  in  re- 
gard to  the  ajithorship  that  I  was  at  once  determined  to  make  a 
Tolume  of  them;  and  the  "Traditions  of  Palestine"  appeared 
aooordingly,  ix^  the  next  spring.  Except  that  first  story,  the 
whole  Tolume  was  written  in  a  fortnight.  By  this  little  volume 
was  mj  name  first  made  known  in  literature.  I  still  love  the 
memory  of  the  time  when  it  was  written,  though  there  was  lit- 
tle other  encouragement  than  my  own  pleasure  in  writing,  and 
in  the  literary  discipline  which  I  continued  to  e^joy  und^r  Mk. 
Fox's  editorship.  With  him  I  always  succeeded ;  but  I  failed 
in  all  other  directions  during  that  laborious  winter  and  spring. 
I  had  no  literaiy  acquaintance  or  connexion  whatever ;  and  I 
could  not  get  any  thing  that  I  wrote  even  looked  at ;  so  that 
every  thing  went  into  the  **  Sepository  "  at  last.  I  do  not  mean 
that  any  amount  of  literary  connexion  would  necessarily  have 
been  of  any  service  to  me ;  for  I  do  not  believe  that  "patron- 
age," "  introductions  "  and  the  like  are  of  any  avail,  in  a  general 
way.  I  know  this ; — that  I  have  always  been  anxious  to  extend 
to  young  or  struggling  authors  the  sort  of  aid  which  would  have 
been  so  precious  to  me  in  that  winter  of  1829  - 1830,  and  that, 
in  above  twenty  years,  I  have  never  succeeded  but  once.  I 
obtained  the  publication  of  "  The  Two  Old  Men's  Tales,"  —  the 
first  of  Mrs.  Marsh's  novels :  but,  from  the  time  of  my  own  suc- 
cess to  this  hour,  eveiy  other  attempt,  of  the  scores  I  have  made, 
to  get  a  hearing  for  young  or  new  aspirants  has  fiailed.    My  own 
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heart  waa  often  very  near  ainking, — aa  were  my  bodily  foroea ; 
and  with  reaaon.  Daring  the  daylight  hours  of  that  mnter,  I 
waa  poring  over  fine  fancy-work,  by  which  alone  I  earned  any 
money ;  and  after  tea,  I  went  upstairs  to  my  room,  for  my  day's 
literary  labour.  The  quantity  I  wrote,  at  prodigious  expenditure 
of  nerve,  surprises  me  now,  —  aftir  my  long  breaking-in  to  hard 
work.  Every  night  that  winter,  I  believe,  I  was  writing  till 
two,  or  even  three  in  the  morning,  —  obeying  .always  the  rule  of 
the  house,  —  of  being, present  at  the  breakfut  table  aa  the  clock 
struck  eight.  Many  a  time  I  was  in  such  a  state  of  nervous 
exhaustion  and  distress  that  I  was  obliged  to  walk  to  and  fro  in 
the  room  before  I  could  put  on  paper  the  last  line  of  a  page,  or 
the  last  half  sentence  of  an  essay  or  review.  Tet  was  I  very 
happy.  The  deep-felt  sense  of  progress  and  expansion  was  de- 
lightful ;  and  so  waa  the  exertion  of  all  my  feiculties ;  and,  not 
least,  that  of  will  to  overcome  my  obstructions,  and  force  my 
way  to  that  power  of  public  speech  of  which  I  believed  myself 
more  or  less  worthy.  The  worst  apprehension  I  felt, —  iai 
worse  than  that  of  disappointment,  mortification  and  poverty,  — 
was  from  the  intense  action  of  my  mind.  Such  excitement  aa 
I  was  then  sustaining  and  enjoying  could  not  always  last ;  and  I 
dreaded  the  reaction,  or  the  effects  of  its  mere  cessation.  I  was 
beginning,  however,  to  learn  that  the  future,  —  our  intellectual 
and  moral  future,  —  had  better  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself^  as 
long  as  the  present  is  made  the  best  use  of;  and  I  found,  in  due 
course,  that  each  period  of  the  mind's  training  has  its  own  ex- 
citements, and  that  the  less  its  condition  is  quacked,  or  made  the 
subject  of  anticipation  at  all,  the  better  for  the  mind's  health. 
But  my  habit  of  anxiety  was  not  yet  broken.  It  was  scarcely 
weakened.  I  have  since  found  that  persons  who  knew  me  only 
then,  do  not  recognize  me  or  my  portraits  now,  —  or  at  any  time 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  frown  of  those  old  days,  the 
rigid  fEice,  the  sulky  mouth,  the  forbidding  countenance,  which 
looked  as  if  it  had  never  had  a  smile  upon  it,  told  a  melancholy 
story  which  came  to  an  end  long  ago  :  but  it  was  so  fsa  from  its 
end  then  that  it  amazes  me  now  to  think  what  liberality  and 
forbearance  were  requiaite  in  the  treatment  of  me  by  Mr.  Fox 
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and  the  Mends  I  met  at  his  house,  and  how  capable  they  were 
of  that  liberality.  My  Sabbatazian  strictness,  and  my  prejudices 
on  a  handled  subjects  must  have  been  absurd  and  disagreeable 
enough  to  them :  but  their  gentleness,  respect  and  courtesy  were 
such  as  I  now  remember  with  gratitude  and  pleasure.  They  saw 
that  I  was  outgrowing  my  sheU,  and  they  had  patience  with 
me  till  I  had  rent  it  and  cast  it  off;  and  if  they  were  not 
equaUy  ready  with  their  sympathy  when  I  had  found  freedom, 
but  disposed  to  turn  from  me,  in  proportion  as  I  was  able  to  take 
care  of  myself^  to  do  the  same  office  for  other  incipient  or  strug- 
gling beings,  this  does  not  lessen  my  sense  of  obligation  to  them 
for  the  help  and  support  they  gave  me  in  my  season  of  intelleo- 
toal  and  moral  need 

My  griefe  deepened  towards  the  dose  of  that  London  visit 
While  failing  in  all  my  attempts  to  get  my  articles  even  looked 
at,  proposals  were  made  to  me  to  remain  in  town,  and  undertake 
^oof-correcting  and  o^er  literary  drudgery,  on  a  salary  which 
would,  with  my  frugal  habits,  have  supported  me,  while  leaving 
time  for  literary  effort  on  my  own  account  I  rejoiced  unspeak- 
ably in  this  opening,  and  wrote  home  in  high  satisfaction  at  the 
offer  which  would  enable  my  young  sister,  —  then  only  eighteen, 
—  to  remain  at  home,  pursuing  her  studies  in  companionship 
with  a  beloved  cousin  of  nearly  her  own  age,  and  gaining  some- 
thing like  maturity  and  self-reliance  before  going  out  into  the 
cold  dark  sphere  of  govemessing.  But,  to  my  disappointment, 
— I  might  almost  say,  horror,  —  my  mother  sent  me  peremptory 
orders  to  go  home,  and  to  fill  the  place  which  my  poor  young 
sister  was  to  vacate.  I  rather  wonder  that,  being  seven  and 
twenty  yean  old,  I  did  not  assert  my  independence,  and  refuse 
to  letum,  —  so  clear  as  was,  in  my  eyes,  the  injustice  of  remand- 
ing me  to  a  position  of  helplessness  and  dependence,  when  a 
career  of  action  and  independence  was  opening  before  me.  If  I 
had  known  what  my  young  sister  was  thinking  and  feelings 
I  believe  I  should  have  taken  my  own  way,  for  her  sake  :  but  I 
did  not  know  all :  the  instinct  and  habit  of  old  obedience  pre- 
vailed, and  I  went  home,  with  some  resentment,  but  &r  more 
grief  and  desolation  in  my  heart    My  mother  afterwards  looked 
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back  with  soiprifle  upon  the  peiemptorineBS  with  which  she  had 
aasmned  the  diiection  of  my  afbiis ;  and  she  tdd  me,  (what  I 
had  suspected  before)  that  my  well-meaning  hostess,  who  knew 
nothing  of  literatuie,  and  was  always  peiplexing  me  with  qnee* 
tions  as  to  ''  how  much  1  should  get "  by  each  night's  work,  had 
advised  my  return  home,  to  pursue,  —  not  literature  but  needle* 
work,  by  which,  she  wrote,  I  had  proved  that  I  could  earn 
money,  and  in  which  career  I  should  always  have  the  encourage- 
ment and  support  of  herself  and  her  family.  (Nothing  oould 
be  more  gracious  than  ^e  acknowledgment  of  their  mistake  vol- 
unteered by  this  family  at  a  subsequent  time.)  My  mother  waa 
wont  to  be  guided  by  them,  whenever  they  offered  their  coun- 
sel ;  and  this  time  it  cost  me  very  dear.  I  went  down  to  Nor- 
wich, without  prospect,  —  "Without  any  apparent  chance  of  inde- 
pendence j  but  as  fully  resolved  against  being  dependent  as  at 
any  time  before  or  after. 

My  mother  received  me  very  tenderly.  She  had  no  other 
idea  at  the  moment  than  that  she  had  been  doing  her  best  for 
my  good ;  and  I,  for  my  part,  could  not  trust  myself  to  utter 
a  word  of  what  was  swelling  in  my  heart.  I  arrived  worn  and 
weary  with  a  night  journey ;  and  my  mother  was  so  uneasy  at 
my  looks  that  she  made  me  lie  down  on  her  bed  after  breakfiftst, 
and,  as  I  could  not  sleep,  came  and  sat  by  me  for  a  talk. — My 
news  was  that  the  Central  Unitarian  Association  had  advertized 
for  prize  Essays,  by  which  Unitarianism  was  to  be  presented  to 
the  notice  of  Catholics,  Jews,  and  Mohammedans.  The  Catholic 
one  was  to  be  adjudicated  on  at  the  end  of  September  (1830) 
and  the  other  two  in  the  following  March.  Three  sub-commit- 
tees were  appointed  for  the  examination  of  the  manuscripts  sent 
in,  and  for  decision  on  them :  and  these  sub-committees  were 
composed  of  different  members,  to  bar  all  suspicion  of  partiality. 
The  essays  were  to  be  superscribed  with  a  motto ;  and  the  motto 
was  to  be  repeated  on  a  sealed  envelope,  containing  the  writer's 
name,  which  was  not  to  be  looked  at  till  the  prize  was  awarded ; 
and  then  only  in  the  case  of  the  successful  candidate.  The 
prizes  were,  ten  guineas  for  the  Catholic,  fifteen  for  the  Jewish, 
and  twenty  for  the  Mohammedan  essay.    I  told  my  mother,  as 
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•he  sat  by  the  bedside,  of  this  gleam  of  a  prospect  for  me;  and 
she  replied  that  she  thought  it  might  be  as  well  to  try  for  one 
prise.  Myreply  was'' If  I  try  at  all,  it  shall  be  for  all"  The 
mcmey  reward  was  trifling,  even  in  the  eyes  of  one  so  poor  and 
prospectless  as  I  was ;  but  I  felt  an  earnest  desire  to  aseerfcain 
whether  I  could  write,  as  Mr.  Fox  and  other  personal  friends 
said  I  oould.  I  saw  that  it  was  a  capital  opportunity  for  a  fair 
trial  of  my  competency  in  comparison  with  others ;  and  I  believe 
it  was  no  small  consideration  to  me  that  I  should  thus,  at  all 
events,  tide  over  many  months  before  I  need  admit  despair. 
My  mother  thought  this  rather  desperate  work;  but  she  gave 
me  her  sympathy  and  encouragement  during  *the  whole  period 
of  suspense,  —  as  did  the  dear  old  aunt  who  lived  with  us.  Ko 
one  else  was  to  know ;  and  my  secret  was  perfectly  kept.  The 
day  after  my  return,  I  began  to  collect  my  materials ;  and  before 
the  week  was  done,  I  had  drawn  out  the  scheme  of  my  Essay, 
and  had  begun  it.  It  was  done  within  a  month ;  and  then  it 
had  to  be  copied,  lest  any  member  of  the  sub-committee  should 
know  my  hand.  I  discovered  a  poor  school-boy  who  wrote  a 
good  hand ;  and  I  paid  him  a  sovereign  which  I  could  ill  spare 
for  his  work.  The  parcel  was  sent  in  a  circuitous  way  to  the 
office  in  London :  and  then,  while  waiting  in  suspense,  I  wrote 
the  Tale  called  "Five  Years  of  Youth,"  which  I  have  never 
looked  at  since,  and  have  certainly  no  inclination  to  read. 
Messrs.  Darton  and  Harvey  gave  me  twenty  pounds  for  this ; 
and  most  welcome  was  such  a  sum  at  that  time.  It  set  me 
forward  through  the  toil  of  the  Mohammedan  Essay,  which  I 
began  in  October,  I  think.  Tlie  "Monthly  Repository"  for 
October  contained  a  notification  that  the  sub-committee  sitting 
on  the  first  of  the  three  occasions  had  adjudged  the  prize  for 
the  Catholic  Eseay  to  me;  and  the  money  was  presently  for- 
warded. That  announcement  arrived  on  a  Sunday  morning; 
and  again  I  had  a  charming  walk  over  Mousehold,  as  in  the 
year  before,  among  the  heather  and  the  bright  tormentilla. 

Kext  day,  I  went  to  the  Public  Library,  and  brought  home 
Sale's  Koran.  A  friend  whom  I  met  said  "  What  do  you  bore 
youiaelf  with  that  book  fort    You  will  never  get  through  it" 
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He  little  guessed  what  I  meant  to  get  out  of  it,  and  out  of  Sale's 
preliminary  Essay.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  apologue  form 
would  suit  the  subject  best;  and  I  ventured  upon  it,  though 
fearing  that  such  daring  might  be  feitaL  One  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee, an  eminent  scholar,  told  me  afterwards  that  it  was  this 
which  mainly  influenced  his  8u£Enige  in  my  favour.  In  five 
weeks,  the  work  was  done :  but  my  tribulation  about  its  prepara- 
tion lasted  much  longer;  for  the  careless  young  usher  who 
undertook  the  copying  was  not  only  idle  but  saucy ;  and  it  was 
doubtful  to  the  last  day  whether  the  parcel  could  be  in  London 
by  the  first  of  March.  Some  severe  threatening  availed  how- 
ever ;  and  that  and  the  Jewish  Essay,  sent  round  by  different 
hands  (the  hands  of  strangers  to  the  whole  scheme)  done  up  in 
different  shapes,  and  in  different  kinds  of  paper,  and  sealed  with 
different  wax  and  seals,  were  deposited  at  the  office  on  the  last 
day  of  February.  The  Jewish  Essay  was  beautifully  copied  by 
a  poor  woman  who  wrote  a  clerk-like  hand.  The  titles  of  the 
three  Essays  were  — 

''The  Essential  Faith  of  the  Universal  Church"  (to  Catholics). 
**  The  Faith  as  Unfolded  by  Many  Prophets  "  (to  Mohammedans). 
''The  Faith  as  Manifested  through  Israel"  (to  Jews). 

The  last  of  these  was  grounded  on  Lessing's  "Hundred 
Thoughts  on  the  Education  of  the  Human  Baoe,"  which  bad 
taken  my  &ncy  amazingly,  in  the  course  of  my  German  studies, 
—  &ncy  then  being  the  faculty  most  concerned  in  my  religious 
views.  Though  my  mind  was  already  largely  prepared  for  this 
piece  of  work  by  study,  and  by  having  treated  the  theory  in 
the  "Monthly  Repository,"  and  though  I  eigoyed  the  task  in 
a  certain  sense,  it  became  very  onerous  ttefore  it  was  done.  I 
was  by  that  time  nearly  as  thin  as  possible ;  and  I  dreamed  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  saw  the  burning  of  the  Tem- 
ple, almost  every  night.  I  might  well  be  exhausted  by  that 
great  and  portentous  first  of  March ;  for  the  year  had  been  one 
of  tremendous  labour.  I  think  it  was  in  that  year  that  a  prize 
was  offered  by  some  Unitarian  authority  or  other  for  any  Essay 
on  Baptism,  for  which  I  competed,  but  came  in  only  third.  If 
that  was  the  year,  my  work  stood  thus :  ^  my  literary  work,  I 
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mean ;  for,  in  that  season  of  poverty,  I  made  and  mended  everj 
thing  I  wore,  —  knitting  stockings  while  reading  aloud  to  my 
mother  and  aunt,  and  never  sitting  idle  a  minute.  I  may  add 
that  I  made  considerable  progress  in  the  study  of  German  that 
year.  My  writings  within  the  twelve  months  were  as  fol- 
lows:— 

**  Traditions  of  Palestine  "  (except  the  first  tale). 

"Five  Years  of  Youth." 

Seven  tracts  for  Houlston. 

Essay  on  Baptism. 

Three  Theological  Essays  for  prizes,  and 

Fifty-two  articles  for  the  Monthly  Repository. 

By  this  time  my  mother  was  becoming  aware  of  the  necessity 
of  my  being  a  good  deal  in  London,  if  I  was  to  have  any  chance 
in  the  field  of  literature ;  and  she  consented  to  spare  me  for 
three  months  in  the  spring  of  every  year.  An  arrangement  was 
made  for  my  boarding  at  the  house  of  a  cousin  for  three  months 
from  the  first  of  March ;  and  up  I  went,  little  dreaming  what 
would  be  happening,  and  how  life  would  be  opening  before  me, 
by  that  day  twelvemonths.  One  of  my  objects  in  the  first  in- 
stance was  improving  myself  in  German.  An  admirable  master 
brought  me  forward  very  rapidly,  on  extremely  low  terms,  in 
consideration  of  my  helping  him  with  his  English  prefaces  to 
some  of  his  works.  After  a  few  weeks  of  hard  work)  writing 
and  studying,  I  accepted  an  invitation  to  spend  a  few  days  with 
some  old  friends  in  Kent.  There  I  refreshed  myself  among 
pretty  scenery,  fresh  air,  and  pleasant  drives  with  hospitable 
friends,  and  with  the  study  of  Faust  at  night,  till  a  certain  day, 
early  in  May,  which  was  to  prove  very  eventful  to  me.  I 
letumed  on  the  outside  of  the  coach,  and  got  down,  with  my 
heavy  bag,  at  my  German  master^s  door,  where  I  took  a  lesson« 
It  was  very  hot ;  and  I  dragged  myself  and  my  bag  home,  in 
great  fatigue,  and  very  hungry.  Dinner  was  ordered  up  again 
by  my  hostess,  and  I  sat  an  hour,  eating  my  dinner,  resting  and 
talking.  Then  I  was  leaving  the  room,  bonnet  in  hand,  when  a 
daughter  of  my  hostess  seemed  to  recollect  something,  and  called 
after  me  to  say,  ^'0, 1  forgot  1    I  suppose"  (she  was  a  very  slow 
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and  hesitating  speaker)  —  "I  suppose you  know you 

know  about those  prizes those  priase  essays,  you  know." 

"  No not  1 1    What  do  you  mean!" 

"0 !  well,  we  thought we  thought  you  knew " 

"Well,  — but  what  I" 

"  0 !  you  have why, ...  you  have  got  all  the  priMa." 

"  Why  J !  why  did  you  not  tell  me  so  beforel" 

"  0  !  I  thought I  thought  you  might  know." 

"  How  should  I,  — just  up  from  the  country  1  But  what  do 
you  know  1 " 

"Why,  only only  the  Secretary  of  the  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation has  been  here,  — with  a  message,  — with  the  news  from 
the  Committee."  —  It  was  even  so. 

The  next  day  was  the  Unitarian  May  Meeting ;  and  I  had 
come  up  from  Kent  to  attend  it.  I  was  shocked  to  hear,  after 
the  morning  service,  that,  in  reading  the  Eeport  in  the  evening 
the  whole  story  of  the  Essays  must  be  told,  with  the  announce- 
ment of  the  result.  I  had  reckoned  for  weeks  on  that  meeting, 
at  which  Eammohun  Eoy  was  to  be  present,  and  where  the 
speaking  was  expected  to  be  particularly  interesting;  and  I 
neither  liked  to  stay  away  nor  to  encounter  the  telling  of  my 
story.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fox  promised  to  put  me  into  a  quiet  pew 
if  I  would  go  as  soon  as  the  gates  were  opened.  I  did  so ;  but 
the  Secretary  came,  among  others,  to  be  introduced,  and  to  con- 
gratulate ;  and  I  knew  when  the  dreaded  moment  was  coming, 
amidst  his  reading  of  the  Report,  by  a  glance  which  he  sent  in 
my  direction,  to  see  if  his  wife,  who  sat  next  me,  was  keeping 
up  my  attention,  I  thought  the  story  of  all  the  measures  and 
all  the  precautions  taken  by  the  various  Committees  the  longest 
I  had  ever  sat  under,  and  the  silence  with  which  it  was  listened 
to  the  very  deadest  I  heard  little  indeed  but  the  beating  of  my 
own  heart  Then  came  the  catastrophe,  and  the  clapping  and 
the  ^*  Hear  I  Hear !  "  I  knew  that  many  of  my  ^eimily  connex- 
ions must  be  present,  who  would  be  surprised  and  gratified. 
But  there  was  one  person  more  than  I  expected.  I  slipped  out 
before  the  meeting  was  over,  and  in  the  vestibule  was  met  by 
my  young  sister  with  open  arms,  and  with  an  offer  to  go  homa 
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with  me  for  the  night  She  was  in  the  midst  of  an  uncomfort- 
ahle  brief  experiment  of  govemessing,  a  few  miles  bom  town, 
and  had  been  kindly  indulged  with  a  penmssion  to  go  to  this 
meetiog,  too  late  to  let  me  know.  She  had  anived  late,  and  got 
into  the  galleiy ;  and  before  she  had  been  seated  many  minutes, 
heard  my  news^  so  strangely  told  !  She  went  home  with  me ; 
and,  after  we  had  written  my  mother  the  account  of  the  day,  we 
talked  away  nearly  all  the  rest  of  that  May  night.  —  It  was 
truly  a  great  eyent  to  me, — the  greatest  since  my  brother^s 
reception  of  my  first  attempt  in  print.  I  had  now  found  that  I 
could  write,  and  I  might  rationally  believe  that  authorship  was 
my  Intimate  career. 

Of  course^  I  had  no  conception  at  that  time  of  the  thorough 
weakness  and  Mseness  of  the  views  I  had  been  conveying  with 
8o  much  pains  and  so  much  complacency.  This  last  act  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Unitarian  body  was  a  bond  fide  one ;  but  all  was 
prepared  for  that  which  ensued,  —  a  withdrawal  from  the  body 
through  those  regions  of  metaphysical  fog  in  which  most  desert- 
ers from  Unitarianism  abide  for  the  rest  of  their  time.  The 
Catholic  essay  was  ignorant  and  metaphysical,  if  my  recollection 
of  it  is  at  all  correct ;  and  the  other  two  mere  fancy  pieces :  'and 
I  can  only  say  that  if  either  Mohammedans  or  Jews  have  ever 
been  converted  by  them,  such  converts  can  hardly  be  rational 
enough  to  be  worth  having.  I  had  now  plunged  &irly  into  the 
spirit  of  my  time,  --^  that  of  self-analysis,  pathetic  self-pity,  t3rpical 
interpretation  of  objective  matters,  and  scheme-making,  in  the 
name  of  God  and  Man.  That  such  was  the  stage  then  reached 
by  my  mind,  in  its  struggles  upward  and  onward,  there  is  out- 
standing proof  in  that  series  of  papers  called  ^'Sabbath  Musings" 
which  may  be  found  in  the  ''Monthly  Eepo^tory"  of  1831. 
There  are  the  papers :  and  I  hereby  declare  that  I  considered 
them  my  best  production,  and  expected  they  would  outlive  every 
tiling  else  I  had  written  or  should  write.  I  was,  in  truth,  satis- 
fied that  they  were  very  fine  writing,  and  believed  it  for  long 
after, — little  aware  that  the  time  could  ever  come  when  I  should 
write  them  down,  as  I  do  now,  to  be  morbid,  fSmtastical,  and 
therefore  unphilosophical  and  untrue.    I  cannot  wondn  that  it 
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did  not  occur  to  the  Unitarians  (as  far  as  they  thought  of  me  at 
all)  that  I  was  really  not  of  them,  at  the  time  that  I  had  picked 
up  their  gauntlet,  and  assumed  their  championship.  If  it  did 
not  occur  to  me,  no  wonder  it  did  not  to  them.  But  the  clear- 
sighted among  them  might  and  should  have  seen,  by  the  evi- 
dence of  those  essays  themselves,  that  I  was  one  of  those  merely 
nominal  Christians  who  refuse  whatever  they  see  to  be  impossi- 
ble, absurd  or  immoral  in  the  scheme  or  the  records  of  Christian- 
ity, and  pick  out  and  appropriate  what  they  like,  or  interpolate 
it  with  views,  desires  and  imaginations  of  their  own.  I  had 
already  ceased  to  be  an  Unitarian  in  the  technical  sense.  I  was 
now  one  in  the  dreamy  way  of  metaphysical  accommodation,  and 
on  the  ground  of  dissent  from  every  other  form  of  Christianity : 
the  time  was  approaching  when,  if  I  called  myself  so  at  all,  it 
was  only  in  the  free-thinking  sense.  Then  came  a  few  years 
during  which  I  remonstrated  with  Unitarians  in  vain  against 
being  claimed  by  them,  which  I  considered  even  more  injurious 
to  them  than  to  me.  They  were  unwilling,  as  they  said,  and  as 
I  saw,  to  recognize  the  complete  severance  of  the  theological 
bond  between  us  :  and  I  was  careful  to  assert,  in  every  practica- 
ble way,  that  it  was  no  doing  of  mine  if  they  weie  taunted  by 
the  orthodox  with  their  sectarian  fellowship  with  the  writer  of 
*'  Eastern  life."  At  length,  I  hope  and  believe  my  old  co-ielig* 
ionists  undeistand  and  admit  that  I  disclaim  their  theology  in 
Mo,  and  that  by  no  twisting  of  language  or  darkening  of  ita 
meanings  can  I  be  made  out  to  have  any  thing  whatever  in  com* 
mon  with  them  about  religious  matters.  I  perceive  that  they  do 
not  at  all  understand  my  views  or  the  grounds  of  them,  or  the 
road  to  them  :  but  they  will  not  deny  that  I  understand  theirs, 
—  chosen  expositor  as  I  was  of  them  in  the  year  1831 ;  and  they 
must  take  my  word  for  it  that  there  is  nothing  in  common  be- 
tween their  theology  and  my  philosophy.  Our  stand-point  is 
different ;  and  all  our  views  and  estimates  are  different  accord- 
ingly. Of  course,  I  consider  my  stand-point  the  truer  one ;  and 
my  views  and  estimates  the  higher,  wider,  and  more  accurate,  as 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  show.  I  consider  myself  the  beet  quali- 
fied of  the  two  parties  to  judge  of  the  relative  value  of  the  views 
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of  eithery  because  I  have  the  experience  of  both,  while  I  see  that 
they  have  no  comprehension  of  mine  :  but  the  point  on  which 
we  maj  and  ought  to  agree  is  that  mj  severance  from  their  faith 
was  complete  and  necessarily  final  when  I  wrote  "  £astem  life,** 
though  many  of  them  could  not  be  brought  to  admit  it,  nor  some 
(whom  I  asked)  to  assert  it  at  the  time.  While  I  saw  that  many 
Unitarians  resented  as  a  slander  the  popular  imputation  that  their 
sect  is  "  a  harbourage  for  infidels,"  I  did  not  choose  ^at  they 
should  have  that  said  of  them  in  my  case :  and  it  is  clear  that  if 
they  were  unwilling  to  exchange  a  disownment  with  me,  they 
could  have  no  right  to  quarrel  with  that  imputation  in  future. 

VOL.  I. 


SECTION  IV, 

Mt  piue-monej  enabled  me  to  go  to  Dubliiif  to  visit  my 
brother  James  and  his  wife ;  and  I  staid  there  till  September,  — 
•writing  all  the  time,  and  pondering  the  scheme  of  mj  Political 
Economy  Series.  I  sketched  out  my  plan  in  a  veiy  small  blue 
book  which  was  afterwards  begged  of  me  as  a  relic  by  a  Mend 
who  was  much  with  me  at  that  time.  My  own  idea  was  that 
my  stories  should  appear  quarterly.  My  brother  and  the  pub- 
lisheis  urged  their  beiug  monthly.  The  idea  was  overwhelming 
at  first :  and  there  were  times  when  truly  I  was  scared,  at  other 
parts  of  the  scheme  than  that.  The  whole  business  was  the 
strongest  act  of  will  that  I  ever  committed  myself  to ;  and  my 
will  was  always  a  pretty  strong  one.  I  could  never  have  even 
started  my  project  but  for  my  thorough,  well-considered,  steady 
conviction  that  the  work  was  wanted,  — was  even  craved  by  the 
popular  mind.  As  the  event  proved  me  right,  there  is  no  oc- 
casion to  go  into  the  evidence  which  determined  my  judgment 
I  now  believed  that  for  two  years  I  must  support  an  almost 
unequalled  amount  of  literary  labour :  that,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  some  of  the  subjects  to  be  treated,  my  effort  would  probably 
be  fatal  to  my  reputation :  that  the  chances  of  &ilure  in  a 
scheme  of  such  extent,  begun  without  money  or  interest,  were 
most  formidable ;  and  that  feiilure  would  be  ruin.  I  staked  my 
all  upon  this  project,  in  fact,  and  with  the  belief  that  long, 
weary  months  must  pass  before  I  could  even  discern  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  issue ;  for  the  mere  preparations  must  occupy 
months.  In  the  first  place,  —  in  that  autumn  of  1831,  —  I 
strengthened  myself  in  certain  resolutions,  firom  which  I  promised 
myself  that  no  power  on  earth  should  draw  me  away.  I  was 
resolved  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  thing  should  be  done.  The 
people  wanted  the  book ;  and  they  should  have  it    Next,  I 
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resolved  to  sustain  mj  health  under  the  suspense,  if  possible,  by 
keeping  up  a  mood  of  steady  detennination,  and  unfaltering 
hope.  Next,  I  resolved  never  to  lose  my  temper,  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  business.  I  knew  I  was  right ;  and  people  who 
are  aware  that  they  are  in  the  right  need  never  lose  temper. 
Lastly,  I  resolved  to  refuse,  under  any  temptation  whatever,  to 
accept  any  loan  from  my  kind  mother  and  aunt.  I  felt  that  I 
could  never  get  over  causing  them  any  pecuniary  loss,  —  my 
mother  having  really  nothing  to  spare,  and  my  aunt  having  been 
abundantly  generous  to  the  family  already.  My  own  small  rem* 
nant  of  property  (which  came  to  nothing  after  all)  I  determined 
to  risk ;  and,  when  the  scheme  began  to  take  form,  I  accepted 
small  loans  from  two  opulent  friends,  whom  I  was  able  presently 
to  repay.  They  knew  the  risks  as  well  as  I ;  and  they  were  men 
of  business ;  and  there  was  no  reason  for  declining  the  timely 
aid,  so  fireely  and  kindly  granted.  What  those  months  of  bus* 
pense  were  like,  it  is  necessary  now  to  telL 

I  wrote  to  two  or  three  publishers  from  Dublin,  opening  my 
scheme ;  but  one  after  another  declined  having  any  thing  to  do 
with  it,  on  the  ground  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  public  mind, 
which  afforded  no  encouragement  to  put  out  new  books.  The 
bishops  had  recently  thrown  out  the  Eeform  Bill ;  and  every 
body  was  watching  the  progress  of  the  Cholera,  —  then  regarded 
with  as  much  horror  as  a  plague  of  the  middle  ages.  The  terri- 
fying Order  in  Council  which  froze  men's  hearts  by  its  doleful 
commands  and .  recommendations,  was  issued  just  at  the  same 
lime  with  my  poor  proposals ;  and  no  wonder  that  I  met  only 
refusals.  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Cradock,  however,  tequested  me 
to  take  London  on  my  way  back  to  Norwich,  that  we  might  dis* 
cuss  the  subject.  I  did  so ;  and  I  took  with  me  as  a  witness  a 
lawyer  cousin  who  told  me  long  afterwards  what  an  amusing 
scene  it  was  to  him.  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Cradock  sat  superb 
in  their  arm-chairs,  in  their  brown  wigs,  looking  as  cautious  as 
possible,  but  relaxing  visibly  under  the  influence  of  my  confi- 
dence. My  cousin  said  that,  in  their  place,  he  should  have  felt 
my  confidence  a  sufficient  guarantee,  —  so  fully  as  I  assigned  the 
grounds  of  it :  and  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Cradock  seemed  to  be 
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nearly  of  the  aame  mind,  though  they  brought  out  a  long  string 
of  objections,  beginning  with  my  proposed  title,  and  ending  with 
the  Reform  Bill  and  the  Cholera.  They  wanted  to  suppress  the 
words  Political  Economy  altogether :  but  I  knew  that  science 
could  not  be  smuggled  in  anonymously.  I  gave  up  the  point 
for  the  time,  feeling  assured  that  they  would  find  their  smuggling 
scheme  impracticable.  "  live  and  let  live  "  was  their  title ;  and 
its  inadequacy  was  vexatious  enough,  as  showing  their  imperfect 
conception  of  the  plan :  but  it  was  necessary  to  let  them  have 
their  own  way  in  the  matter  of  preliminary  advertising.  They 
put  out  a  sort  of  feeler  in  the  form  of  an  advertisement  in  some 
of  the  Diffusion  Society's  publications;  but  an  intimation  so 
vague  and  obscure  attracted  no  notice.  This  melancholy  fact 
Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Cradock  duly  and  dolefully  announced  to 
me.  BtiU,  they  did  not  let  go  for  some  time ;  and  I  afterwards 
heard  that  they  were  so  near  becoming  my  publishers  that  they 
had  actually  engaged  a  stitcher  for  my  monthly  numbers.  For- 
tunately for  me,  as  it  turned  out,  but  most  discouragingly  at  the 
time,  they  withdrew,  after  a  hesitation  of  many  weeks.  They 
had  read  and  approved  of  a  part  of  the  manuscript  of  "  Life  in 
the  Wilds,"  —  my  first  number :  but  they  went  on  doubting ; 
and  at  last  wrote  to  me  that,  considering  the  public  excitement 
about  the  Reform  Bill  and  the  Cholera,  they  dared  not  venture. 
Here  was  the  whole  work  to  begin  again.  I  stifled  my  sighs, 
and  swallowed  my  tears,  and  wrote  to  one  publisher  after  an> 
other,  receiving  instant  refusals  from  all,  except  Messrs.  Whit- 
taker.  They  kept  up  the  negotiation  for  a  few  posts,  but  at 
length  joined  the  general  chorus  about  the  Reform  Bill  and  the 
Cholera.  They  offered,  however,  to  do  their  best  for  the  work 
as  mere  publishers,  on  the  usual  terms  of  commission.  My 
mother  and  aunt  re-urged  my  accepting  a  loan  from  them  of 
money  which  they  were  willing  to  risk  in  such  a  cause  :  but  of 
course  I  would  not  hear  of  this.  Mr.  Fox  appeared  at  that  time 
earnest  in  the  project ;  and  a  letter  from  him  came  by  the  same 
post  with  Messrs.  Whittakers'  last,  saying  that  booksellers  might 
be  found  to  share  the  risk ;  and  he  named  one  (who,  like  Bald- 
win and  Cradock,  afterwards  fieuled)  who  would  be  likely  to  go 
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halves  with  me  in  risk  and  profit.  I  did  not  much  relish  either 
the  plan  or  the  proposed  puhlisher ;  but  I  was  in  no  condition 
to  refuse  suggestions.  I  said  to  mj  mother,  "  You  know  what 
a  man  of  business  would  do  in  my  case." — ''  What  1 "  —  "Go 
up  to  town  by  the  next  mail,  and  see  what  is  to  be  done."  — 
''  My  dear,  you  would  not  think  of  doing  such  a  thing,  alone, 
and  in  this  weather!"  — "I  wish  ii"— "Well,  then,  let  us 
show  Heniy  the  letters  after  dinner,  and  see  what  he  will  say." 
—  As  soon  as  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  we  had  drawn  round 
the  fire,  I  showed  my  brother  Heniy  the  letters,  with  the  same 
remark  I  had  made  to  my  mother.  He  sat  looking  into  the  fire 
for  several  minutes,  while  nobody  spoke  :  and  then  he  turned  to 
me,  and  said  oracularly  "  Go ! "  —  I  sprang  up,  —  sent  to  have 
my  place  taken  by  the  early  morning  coach,  tied  up  and  dis- 
patched borrowed  books,  and  then  ran  to  my  room  to  pack. 
There  I  found  a  fire,  and  my  trunk  airing  before  it.  All  was 
finished  an  hour  before  tea  time ;  and  I  was  at  leisure  to  read  to 
my  old  ladies  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  On  my  mother  ob- 
serving that  she  could  not  have  done  it,  my  aunt  patted  me  on 
the  shoulder,  and  said  that^  at  least,  the  back  was  fitted  to  the 
burden.  This  domestic  sympathy  was  most  supporting  to  me ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  rendered  success  more  stringently  neces- 
sary. 

My  scheme  of  going  to  London  was  not  at  all  a  wild  one, 
unless  the  speed  of  the  movement,  and  the  state  of  the  weather 
made  it  so.  It  was  the  beginning  of  December,  foggy  and  sleety. 
I  was  always  sure  of  a  home  in  London,  with  or  without  notice ; 
and  without  notice  I  presented  myself  at  my  cousin's  door  that 
dreary  December  Saturday  night.  It  was  a  great  Brewery  house, 
always  kept  open,  and  cooking  daily  going  on,  for  the  use  of 
the  partners.  My  kind  cousin  and  his  feunily  were  to  leave 
home  the  next  morning,  for  three  weeks  :  but,  as  he  observed, 
this  would  rather  aid  than  hinder  my  purposes,  as  I  went  for 
work.  I  was  really  glad  to  be  alone  during  those  three  eventful 
weeks, — feeling  myself  no  intruder,  all  the  while,  and  being 
imder  the  care  of  attentive  servants. 

My  first  step  on  Monday  was  seeing  the  publisher  mentioned 
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by  Mr.  Fox.  He  shook  his  head;  his  wife  smiled;  and  he 
begged  to  see  the  opening  chapteis,  promising  to  return  them, 
with  a  reply,  in  twenty-four  hours.  His  reply  was  what  was 
already  burnt  in  upon  my  brain.  He  had  **  no  doubt  of  the 
exceUenoe, — wished  it  sucoess  —  but  feared  that  the  excite- 
ment of  the  public  mind  about  the  Eeform  Bill  and  the  Cholera 
would  afford  it  no  chance/'  &c.,  &c.  I  was  growing  as  sick  of 
the  Reform  Bill  as  poor  King  William  himselfl  I  need  not 
detail,  even  if  I  could  remember,  the  many  applications  I  made 
in  l^e  course  of  the  next  few  days.  SuflBce  it  that  they  were  all 
unsuccessful,  and  for  the  same  alleged  reasons.  Day  after  day, 
I  came  home  weary  with  disappointment,  and  with  trudging 
many  miles  through  the  clay  of  the  streets,  and  the  fog  of  the 
gloomiest  December  I  ever  saw.  I  came  home  only  to  work ; 
for  I  must  be  ready  with  two  first  numbers  in  case  of  a  publisher 
turning  up  any  day.  All  the  while,  too,  I  was  as  determined  as 
ever  that  my  scheme  should  be  fulfilled.  Night  after  night,  the 
Brewery  dock  struck  twelve, -while  the  pen  was  still  pushing  on 
in  my  trembling  hand.  I  had  promised  to  take  one  day's  rest^ 
and  dine  and  sleep  at  the  Foxes'.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  I 
gave  way,  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts.  Some  trifle  having  touched 
my  feelings  before  saying  **  Good-night,"  the  sluices  burst  open, 
and  I  cried  all  night  In  the  morning,  Mr.  Fox  looked  at  me 
with  great  concern,  stepped  into  the  next  room,  and  brought  a 
folded  paper  to  the  break&st  table,  saying  "  Don't  read  this  now. 
I  can't  bear  it  These  are  what  may  be  called  terms  from  my 
brother."  (A  young  bookseller  who  did  not  pretend  to  have  any 
business,  at  that  time.)  "  I  do  not  ask  you  even  to  consider 
them ;  but  they  will  enable  you  to  tell  publishers  that  you  hold 
in  your  hand  terms  offered  by  a  publisher :  and  this  may  at  least 
procure  attention  to  your  scheme."  These  were,  to  the  subse* 
quent  regret  of  half  a  score  of  publishers,  the  terms  on  which 
my  work  was  issued  at  last. 

I  immediately  returned  to  town,  and  went  straight  to  Whit- 
taker^s.  Mr.  Whittaker  looked  bored,  fidgetted,  yawned,  and 
then  said,  with  extreme  rudeness,  **  I  have  told  you  already  that 
these  are  not  times  for  new  enterprises, "    **  Then/'  said  I,  rising, 
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**  it  is  now  time  for  me  to  eonsider  the  temks  from  another  pnb- 
liflher  which  I  hold  in  my  hand."  ^'O,  indeed,  —  really, 
Ma'ami "  said  he,  leviving.  **  Do  me  the  favour  to  give  me  a 
short  time  for  consideration.  Only  twenty-four  hours,  Ma'am." 
I  re&eshed  his  memory  ahout  the  particulars,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  him  see  why  the  times  were  not  unseasonahle  for  this 
special  work,  though  they  might  he  for  light  literature. 

It  was  next  necessary  to  loc^  at  the  paper  I  had  heen  carry- 
ing. I  read  it  with  dismay.  The  very  first  stipulation  was 
that  the  work  should  be  published  by  subscription :  and,  more- 
over, the  subscription  must  be  for  five  hundred  copies  before  the 
work  began.  Subscribers  were  to  be  provided  by  both  parties ; 
and  Charles  Fox  was  to  have  half  the  profits,  besides  the  usual 
bookseller^s  commission  and  privileges.  The  agreement  was  to 
cease  at  the  end  of  any  five  numbeis,  at  the  wish  of  either  party. 
As  Charles  Fox  had  neither  money  nor  connexion,  I  felt  that  the 
whole  risk  was  thrown  upon  me ;  and  that  I  should  have  all 
the  peril,  as  well  as  the  toil,  while  Charles  Fox  would  enjoy 
the  greater  part  of  the  proceeds,  in  case  of  success,  and  be  just 
where  he  was  before,  in  case  of  fisdlure.  In  fact,  he  never  pro- 
cured a  single  subscriber ;  and  he  told  me  afterwards  that  he 
knew  from  the  beginning  that  he  never  should  After  ponder- 
ing this  heart-sickening  Memorandum,  I  looked  with  no  small 
anxiety  for  Whittaker^s  final  reply.  I  seemed  to  see  the  dreaded 
words  through  the  envelope ;  and  there  they  were  within.  Mr. 
Whittaker  expressed  his  <'  regrets  that  the  public  mind  being  so 
engrossed  with  the  Beform  Bill  and  the  approach  of  the  Cholera," 
&C.,  &C.  The  sanje  story  to  the  end  I  Even  now,  in  this  low 
depth  of  disappointment,  there  were  lower  depths  to  be  explored. 
The  fiercest  trial  was  now  at  hand 

1  remonstrated  strongly  with  Mr.  Fox  about  the  subscription 
stipulation ;  but  in  vain.  The  mortification  to  my  pride  was 
not  the  worst  part  of  it,  though  that  was  severe  enough.  I  told 
him  that  I  could  not  stoop  to  that  method,  if  any  other  means 
were  left ;  to  which  he  replied  "  Tou  will  stoop  to  conquer." 
But  he  had  no  consolation  to  offer  under  the  &r  more  serious 
anxiefy  which  I  strove  to  impress  on  his  mind  as  my  main  ob- 
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jection  to  the  scheme.  Those  penoos  from  whom  I  might  hope 
for  pecuniaiy  support  were  precisely  those  to  whom  I  despaired 
of  conveying  any  conception  of  my  aim,  or  of  the  object  and 
scope  of  my  work.  Those  who  would,  I  believed,  support  it 
were,  predsely,  persons  who  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  me, 
and  whose  support  could  not  be  soUcited.  My  view  was  the 
true  one,  as  I  might  prove  by  many  pages  of  anecdote.  Sufl&oe 
it  that,  at  the  very  time  when  certain  members  of  parliament 
were  eagerly  inquiring  about  the  announced  work,  the  wife  of 
one  of  them,  a  rich  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  to  whom  a  prospec- 
tus had  been  sent,  returned  it,  telling  me  that  she  "  knew  too 
well  what  she  was  about  to  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke : "  and  the  bus* 
band  of  a  cousin  of  mine,  a  literary  man  in  his  way,  sent  me,  in 
return  for  the  prospectus,  a  letter,  enclosing  two  sovereigns,  and 
a  lecture  against  my  rashness  and  presumption  in  supposing  that 
I  was  adequate  to  such  work  as  authorship,  and  offering  the  en- 
closed sum  as  his  mite  towards  the  subscription ;  but  recommend- 
ing rather  a  fieanily  subscription  which  might  eke  out  my  earn- 
ings by  my  needle.  I  returned  the  two  sovereigns,  with  a 
declaration  that  I  wished  for  no  subscribers  but  those  who  ex- 
pected full  value  for  their  payment,  and  that  I  would  depend 
upon  my  needle  and  upon  charity  when  I  found  I  could  not  do 
better,  and  not  befoie.  This  gentleman  apologised  handsomely 
afterwards.  The  lady  never  did.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  it  is  easy  enough  to  laugh  at  these  incidents  now ;  but  that 
it  was  a  very  different  matter  then,  when  success  seemed  to  be 
growing  more  and  more  questionable  and  difficult  every  day.  I 
had  no  resource,  however,  but  to  try  the  method  I  heartily  dis- 
approved and  abhorred.  I  drew  up  a  Prospectus,  in  which  I 
avoided  all  mention  of  a  subscription,  in  the  hope  that  it  might 
soon  be  dispensed  with,  but  fully  explanatory  of  the  nature  and 
object  of  the  work.  To  this  I  added  in  my  own  handwriting  an 
uxgent  appeal  to  all  whom  I  could  ask  to  be  subscribeis.  I  went 
to  Mr.  Fox's,  one  foggy  morning,  to  show  him  one  of  these,  and  the 
advertisement  intended  for  the  next  day's  papers,  announcing  the 
first  of  February  as  the  day  of  publication :  (for  it  was  now  too  late 
to  open  with  the  year).    I  found  Mr.  Fox  in  a  mood  as  gloomy 
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as  the  day.  He  had  seen  Mr«  James  Mill,  who  had  aaauied  him 
that  my  method  of  exemplification,  ^  (the  grand  principle  of  the 
whole  scheme)  conld  not  poasdhly  eueoeed;  and  lii.  Fox  now* 
leqnized  of  me  to  change  my  plan  entiiely,  and  issue  my  Politi- 
cal Economy  in  a  didactic  fonn!  Of  oooise,  I  refused.  He 
stalled  a  multitude  of  objections,  —  feared  every  thing,  and 
hoped  nothings  I  saw,  with  anguish  and  no  little  lesentment, 
my  last  poor  chance  slipping  from  me.  I  commanded  myself 
while  in  his  presence.  The  occasion  was  too  serious  to  be  mis- 
used I  said  to  him  ^  I  see  you  have  taken  firight  If  you  wish 
that  your  brother  should  draw  back,  say  so  now.  Here  is  the 
advertisemenl  Make  up  your  mind  beibrs  it  goes  to  pveas.** 
He  replied,  "  I  do  not  wish  altogether  to  dmw  back."  **  Yes, 
you  do,"  said  I :  ^and  I  had  rather  you  would  say  so  at  onccL 
But  I  tell  you  this :  —  the  people  want  this  book,  and  they  shaU^ 
have  it."  **  I  know  that  is  your  intention,"  he  replied :  ''but  I 
ewn  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  to  come  to  pass."  —  ^'Nor  I :  but  it 
sftcUL  So,  say  that  you  have  done  with  it,  and  I  will  find  other 
means."  ^  I  tell  you,  I  do  not  wish  altogether  to  draw  out  of  it; 
but  I  cannot  think  of  my  brother  going  on  without  decisive  sue- 
eeas  at  the  outset"  **  What  do  you  mean,  precisely  I"  '*I  mean 
that  he  withdraws  at  the  end  of  two  numbers,  unless  the  success 
of  the  work  is  secured  in  a  fortnight."  "What  do  you  mean  by 
Bueceas  being  secured  t"  **  Tou  must  sdl  a  thousand  in  afort* 
mght."  "  In  a  fortnight  1  That  i$  unreasonable !  Is  this  your 
ultimatum  r'  ''Yes."  "We  shall  not  sell  a  thousand  in  the 
first  fortnight:  nevertheless,  the  work  shall  not  stop  at  two 
numbeisL  It  shall  go  on  to  five,  with  or  without  your  brother." 
"  So  I  perceive  you  say."  "  What  is  to  be  done  with  this  ad« 
vertisementt"  I  inqubed.  "Shall  I  send  it,  —  yes  or  not" 
''Tes  :  but  remember  Charles  gives  up  at  the  end  of  two  num« 
bers,  unless  you  sell  a  thousand  in  the  first  fortnight" 

I  set  out  to  walk  the  four  miles  and  a  half  to  the  Brewery.  I 
could  not  afford  to  lide,  more  or  less ;  but,  weary  already,  I  now 
felt  almost  too  ill  to  walk  at  alL  On  tiie  road,  not  fiur  from 
Shoreditch,  I  became  too  giddy  to  stand  without  support ;  and  I 
leaned  over  some  dirty  palings,  pretending  to  look  at  a  cabbage 
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bed,  but  saying  to  myself,  as  I  stood  witb  closed  eyes,  ''My  book 
will  do  yet."  I  moYed  on  as  soon  as  I  could,  apprehending  that 
the  passei8-by  took  me  to  be  drunk :  bat  the  pavement  swam 
before  my  eyes  so  that  I  was  glad  enough  to  get  to  the  Brewery. 
I  tried  to  eat  some  dinner;  but  the  vast  rooms,  the  plate  and  the 
liveried  servant  were  too  touching  a  contrast  to  my  present  con- 
dition ;  and  I  was  glad  to  go  to  work,  to  drown  my  disappoint- 
ment in  a  flow  of  ideas.  Perhaps  the  piece  of  work  that  I  did 
may  show  that  I  succeeded.  I  wrote  the  Preface  to  my  "  Blus- 
tiations  of  Political  Economy  "  that  evening;  and  I  haidly  think 
that  any  one  would  discover  from  it  that  I  had  that  day  sunk 
to  the  lowest  point  of  discouragement  about  my  scheme.  —  At 
eleven  o'clock,  I  sent  the  servants  to  bed.  I  finished  the  Preface 
just  after  the  Brewery  clock  had  struck  two.  I  was  chilly 
and  hungry  :  the  lamp  burned  low,  and  the  fire  was  small  I 
knew  it  would  not  do  to  go  to  bed,  to  dream  over  again  the  bit- 
ter disappointment  of  the  morning.  I  began  now,  at  last^  to 
doubt  whether  my  work  would  ever  see  the  light.  I  thought  of 
the  multitudes  who  needed  it,  —  and  especially  of  the  poor, — to 
assist  them  in  managing  their  own  wel&re.  I  thought  too  of  my 
own  conscious  power  of  doing  this  very  thing.  Here  was  the 
thing  wanting  to  be  done,  and  I  wanting  to  do  it ;  and  the  one 
person  who  had  seemed  best  to  understand  the  whole  affair  now 
urged  me  to  give  up  either  the  whole  scheme,  or,  what  was  worse, 
its  main  principle !  It  was  an  inferior  consideration,  but  still, 
no  small  matter  to  me,  that  I  had  no  hope  or  prospect  of  useful- 
ness or  independence  if  this  project  failed :  and  I  did  not  feel 
that  night  that  I  could  put  my  heart  into  any  that  might  arise. 
As  the  fire  crumbled,  I  put  it  together  till  nothing  but  dust  and 
ashes  remained;  and  when  the  lamp  went  out,  I  lighted  the 
chamber  candle  ;  but  at  last  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  bed ;  and 
at  four  o'clock  I  went,  after  crying  for  two  hours,  with  my  feet 
on  the  fender.  I  cried  in  bed  till  six,  when  I  fell  asleep ;  but  I 
was  at  the  breakfast  table  by  half-past  eight,  and  ready  for  the 
work  of  the  day. 

The  work  of  the  day  was  to  prepare  and  send  out  my  Circu- 
lars.   After  preparing  enough  for  my  family,  I  took  into  my 
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confidence  the  before-mentioned  cousin,  —  my  bene&ctor  and 
my  hoet  at  that  time.  He  was  xegaided  by  the  whole  clan  as  a 
pradent  and  experienced  man  of  business ;  and  I  knew  that  his 
countenance  would  be  of  great  value  to  me.  That  countenance 
he  gaye  me,  and  some  good  suggestions,  and  no  discouragement. 
—  It  was  very  disagreeable  to  have  to  appeal  to  monied  relations 
whose  very  confidence  and  generosity  would  be  a  burden  on  my 
mind  till  I  had  redeemed  my  virtual  pledges ;  while  the  slightest 
indulgence  of  a  critical  spirit  by  any  of  them  must  be  exceed- 
ingly injurious  to  my  enterprise.  It  was  indeed  not  very  long 
before  I  had  warnings  fix)m  various  quarters  that  some  of  my 
relations  were  doing  me  "  more  harm  by  their  tongues  than  they 
cotdd  ever  do  good  by  their  guineas."  This  was  true,  as  the  cen- 
sors themselves  have  since  spontaneously  and  handsomely  told  me. 
I  could  not  blame  them  much  for  saying  what  they  thought  of 
my  rashness  and  conceit,  while  I  cordially  honour  the  candour 
of  their  subsequent  confession  :  but  their  sayings  were  so  much 
added  to  the  enormous  obstructions  of  the  case.  From  my  first 
act  of  appeal  to  my  monied  relations,  however,  I  derived  such 
singular  solace  that  every  incident  remains  firesh  in  my  mind, 
and  I  may  furly  indulge  in  going  over  it  once  more. 

My  oldest  surviving  unde  and  his  large  family,  living  neax 
Clapham,  had  always  been  ready  and  kind  in  their  sympathy ; 
and  I  was  now  to  find  the  worth  of  it  more  than  ever  in  connex> 
ion  with  the  greatest  of  my  enterprises.  On  the  next  Sunday,  I 
returned  with  them  when  they  went  home  from  Chapel.  While 
at  luncheon,  my  uncle  told  me  that  he  understood  I  had  some 
new  plan,  and  he  was  anxious  to  know  what  it  was.  His  daugh- 
ters proposed  that  I  should  explain  it  after  dinner,  when  their 
brothers  would  be  present  After  dinner,  accordingly,  I  was 
called  upon  for  my  explanation,  which  I  gave  in  a  very  detailed 
way.  All  were  silent,  waiting  for  my  uncle  to  make  his  remark, 
the  very  words  of  which  I  distinctly  remember,  at  the  distance 
of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  his  gentle  and  gracious 
maimer  he  said,  "  Tou  are  a  better  judge,  my  dear,  than  we  of 
this  scheme ;  but  we  know  that  your  industry  and  energy  are 
the  pride  of  us  all,  and  ought  to  have  our  support."    When  we 
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ladies  went  to  the  dxaifing-iooiny  I  knew  thwe  would  be  a  eonr* 
mltation  between  mj  uncle  and  his  sons :  and  90  there  was.  At 
th^  close  of  the  plessant  evening,  he  beckoned  to  me»  and  mado 
mesit  beside  him  on  the  so&y  and  told  me  of  the  confidence  of 
his  fiEonilj  and  himself  that  what  I  was  doing  would  be  yery  use* 
fill :  that  his  danghtexs  wished  for  each  a  copy  of  the  Serieo^  hia 
aons  two  each;  and  that  he  himself  must  haye  fiye.  ^' And/'  he 
oonduded,  <^as  you  will  like  to  pay  youi  printer  immediatelyi 
you  shall  not  wait  f6r  ouz  money."  80  saying,  he  slipped  a 
packet  of  bank  notes  and  gold  into  my  hand,  to  the  amount  of 
payment  fox  fguiteen  copies  of  the  whole  series  1  To  oomplete 
^  giace  of  his  hospitality,  he  told  me  that  he  should  go  to  town 
late  the  next  morning,  and  would  escort  me ;  and  he  desired  me 
to  sleep  as  late  aa  I  Uked.  And  I  did  sleep,  — the  whole  night 
tfirough,  and  awoke  a  new  creature.  Oflier  members  of  the 
ftmily  did  what  they  thought  proper,  in  the  ooune  of  the  week  ] 
aiid  tiien  I  had  only  to  go  home,  and  await  the  result, 

I  was  rather  afinid  to  show  myadf  to  my  mother, —thin  aa  I 
waai  and  yellow,  and  coughing  with  every  breath;  and  she  waa 
pajoio^trock  at  the  evident  symptoms-  of  liver^mplaint  which 
the  first  half-hour  disclosed.  I  was  indeed  in  wretched  health ; 
and  during  the  month  of  April  following,  when  I  was  writing 
**  Pemeraia,"  I  was  particularly  ilL  I  do  not  think  I  was  eves 
wall  again  till,  at  the  dose  of  1833, 1  was  entirely  laid  aside» 
end  confined  to  my  bed  for  a  month,  by  inflammation  of  the  li ver« 
I  am  contfdent  that  that  serious  illness  began  with  the  toils  and 
anxieties,  and  long  walks  in  log  and  mud,  of  two  years  before. 
My  mother  took  my  health  in  hand  anxiously  and  most  tend^iy. 
In  spite  of  my  entreaties  she  would  never  allow  me  to  be  wak* 
ened  in  the  morning ;  and  on  Sundays,  the  day  when  Charles 
Fox's  dispatches  came  by  a  manufacturei^s  parcel,  my  break&st 
was  sent  up  to  me,  and  I  was  not  allowed  to  rise  till  the  middle 
of  the  day.  For  several  weeks  I  dreaded  the  arrival  of  the  pub- 
liaher's  weekly  letter.  He  always  wrote  gloomily,  and  sometimes 
rudely.  The  subscription  proceeded  veiy  little  better  than  I  had 
anticipated.  From  first  to  last,  about  three  hundred  copies  were 
subscribed  fbr :  and  before  that  number  had  been  reached,  the 
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toooeis  of  the  w<tfk  WM  ftach  as  to  make  the  aubscription  k 
mere  biudea*  It  waa  a  thotoughly  yexatioas  part  of  the  hmor 
neaa  altogether,  —  that  sabecriptioQ.  A  clever  BQggeation  of  mj 
mokheK^a^  at  this  time,  hkd,  I  believe,  much  to  do  with  the  imine- 
diate  aacoeaa  of  the  book.  By  her  advice,  I  sent,  by  poet,  a  eopy 
of  my  Proepectiu  (without  a  word  about  BabaoTq>tton  in  it)  to 
almost  every  member  of  both  Honaea  of  Parliameiit  Thete  Wiii 
nothing  of  paffoiy  in  thk,  —  nothing  thai  I  had  the  least  objee^ 
tion  to  do.  It  was  merely  informing  oar  legialatois  that  a  book 
was  eoming  ont  on  their  particalaf  clasa  of  subjects. 

I  may  aa  well  mention  in  thii  place,  that  I  had  offered  (I  ean* 
not  at  all  remember  when)  one  of  my  talas,  —  the  one  whidi 
now  stands  as  "Brooke  and  Brooke  Fann," — to  the  Diffhsion 
Society,  whence  it  had  been  retunied.  Absurd  as  were  some  of 
the  stories  afterwaids  set  afloat  about  this  tmnsaction)  there  was 
thus  much  foundation  for  them.  Mr.  Knight^  then  the  pub' 
lisher  of  the  Society,  sent  me  a  note  of  cordial  and  generous 
encouragement;  but  a  8ulHM>mmittee,  to  whose  judgment  thd 
maansttipt  was  consignedi  thought  it  'Mull,"  and  pronounced 
against  its  reception  accordingly.  I  knew  nothing  about  tiiis 
SttlKCommittee,  or  about  the  method  employed,  and  had  in  fiiel 
foigatten,  among  so  many  fiuluies,  that  particular  one,  when^ 
long  after,  I  found  to  my  regret  and  surprise^  that  the  gentlemeii 
concerned  had  been  aupposing  me  offended  and  angry  all  the 
whiles  and  aomehow  an  accomplice  in  Lord  Brougham's  mockery 
of  their  decision.  In  vain  I  told  them  that  I  now  thought  them 
perfectly  n^i  to  form  and  express  their  own  judgment^  and  that 
I  had  never  before  heard  who  had  been  my  judges.  I  fear  ^m 
soreness  remains  in  thdr  minds  to  this  day,  though  then  never 
was  any  in  mine.  Lord  Brougham'a  words  travelled  tea  and 
wide,  and  wero  certainly  anytiiing  but  comfertable  to  the  sub* 
comniittee.  He  Said  he  should  revive  the  tortun  for  their  sakesi 
as  hanging  was  too  good  Ibr  them.  He  toro  his  hair  over  thd 
tales,  he  added,  unable  to  enduro  that  the  whole  Society,  <<  insti* 
toted  lor  the  very  purpose,  Should  be  driven  out  of  the  field  by 
a  little  deaf  woman  at  Norwich." — As  I  have  said,  I  cannot 
lemember  al  what  time  I  made  my  application;  but  I  imagine 
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it  most  have  been  doiiiig  thai  eventful  year  1831,  —  in  whicb 
case  the  writing  of  that  stoiy  must  come  into  the  estimate  of  the 
work  of  that  year. 

A  cheering  incident  occuned  during  the  interval  of  awaiting 
the  effects  of  the  Circular.  Every  body  knows  that  the  Gumeys 
are  the  great  bankers  of  Norwich.  Bichard  Hanbury  Gumey, 
at  that  time  one  of  the  Members  for  Norfolk,  was  in  the  firm; 
and  he  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best-informed  men  in 
England  on  the  subject  of  Currency.  The  head  officer  of  the 
bank,  Mr.  Simon  Martin,  deserved  the  same  reputation,  and  had 
it,  among  all  who  knew  him.  He  sent  for  my  brother  Henry, 
who  found  him  with  my  Circular  before  him.  He  said  that  he 
had  a  message  to  communicate  to  me  from  the  firm:  and  the 
message  was  duly  delivered,  when  Mr.  Martin  had  satisfied  him- 
self that  my  brother  conscientiously  believed  me  adequate  to  my 
enterprise.  Messrs.  Gumey  considered  the  scheme  an  important 
one,  promising  public  benefit :  they  doubted  whether  it  would 
be  immediately  appreciated :  they  knew  that  I  could  not  afford 
to  go  on  at  a  loss,  but  thought  it  a  pity  that  a  beneficial  enter- 
prise  should  fedl  to  the  ground  for  want  of  immediate  support : 
and  they  therefore  requested  that,  in  case  of  discouragement  in 
regard  to  the  sale,  I  should  apply  to  them  before  giving  up. 
*^  Before  she  gives  up,  let  her  come  to  txs,"  were  their  words : 
words  which  were  as  pleasant  to  me  in  the  midst  of  my  success 
as  they  could  have  been  if  I  had  needed  the  support  so  genaiv 
oualy  offered. 

Meantime  the  weekly  letter  grew  worse  and  worse.  But  on 
the  Sunday  preceding  the  day  of  publication  came  a  bit  of 
encouragement  in  the  shape  of  a  sentence  in  these,  or  nearly 
these  words.  "  I  see  no  chance  of  the  work  succeeding  unless 
the  trade  take  it  up  better.  We  have  only  one  considerable 
booksellers'  order  —  from  A  and  B  for  a  hundred  copies." 
"Why,  there/'  said  my  mother,  "is  a  hundred  towards  your 
thousand ! "  "  Ah,  but,"  said  I,  "  where  are  the  other  nine  hun- 
dred to  come  from,  in  a  fortnight  1"  The  edition  consisted  of 
fifteen  hundred. 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  waited  ten  days  from  the  day 
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of  publication,  before  I  had  another  line  fiom  the  publisher. 
Mj  mother,  judging  from  his  ill-hiunour,  inferred  that  he  had 
good  news  to  tell :  whereas  I  supposed  the  contrary.  My  mother 
was  right ;  and  I  could  now  be  amused  at  his  last  attempts  to  be 
discouraging  in  the  midst  of  splendid  success.  At  the  end  of 
those  ten  days,  he  sent  with  his  letter  a  copy  of  my  first  number, 
desiring  me  to  make  with  all  speed  any  corrections  I  might  wish 
to  make,  as  he  had  scarcely  any  copies  left.  He  added  that  the 
demand  led  him  to  propose  that  we  should  now  print  two  thou- 
sand. A  postscript  informed  me  that  since  he  wrote  the  above, 
he  had  found  that  we  should  want  three  thousand.  A  second 
postscript  proposed  four  thousand,  and  a  third  five  thousand. 
The  letter  was  worth  having,  now  it  had  come.  There  was  im- 
mense relief  in  this ;  but  I  remember  nothing  like  intoxication ; 
— like  any  painful  reaction  whatever.  I  remember  walking  up 
and  down  the  grassplat  in  the  garden  (I  think  it  was  on  the 
tenth  of  February)  feeling  that  my  cares  were  over.  And  so 
they  were.  From  that  hour,  I  have  never  had  any  other  anxiety 
about  employment  than  what  to  choose,  nor  any  real  care  about 
money.  Eight  or  nine  years  after,  I  found  myself  entirely  cut 
off  by  illness  £rom  the  power  of  working ;  and  then  my  relations 
and  friends  aided  me  in  ways  so  generous  as  to  make  it  easy  for 
me  to  accept  the  assistance.  But  even  then,  I  was  never  actu- 
ally pinched  for  money ;  and,  from  the  time  that  the  power  of 
working  was  restored,  I  was  at  once  as  prosperous  as  ever,  and 
became  more  and  more  so  till  now,  when  illness  has  finally  vis- 
ited me  in  a  condition  of  independence.  I  think  I  may  date 
my  release  from  pecuniary  care  from  that  tenth  of  February, 
1832. 

The  entire  periodical  press,  daily,  weekly,  and,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, monthly,  came  out  in  my  favour ;  and  I  was  overwhelmed 
with  newspapers  and  letters,  containing  every  sort  of  "flattery. 
The  Diffusion  Society  wanted  to  have  the  Series  now  ;  and  Mr. 
Hume  offered,  on  behalf  of  a  new  society  of  which  he  was  the 
head,  any  price  I  would  name  for  the  purchase  of  the  whole.  .  I 
cannot  precisely  answer  for  the  date  of  these  and  other  applica- 
tions ;  but,  as  &r  as  1  remember,  there  was,  from  the  middle  of 
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f  ebroaiy  on^rardsi  no  lemusion  of  auch  applicatioiiB,  the  meaik- 
6st  of  ▼bich  I  should  hare  clutched  at  a  few  wedu  before. 
Membeia  of  Parliament  sent  down  blue  bookB  through  the  post- 
office,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  postmaster,  who  one  day  sent 
word  that  I  must  send  for  my  own  share  of  the  mail,  for  it  could 
not  be  carried  without  a  banow; — an  announcement  whichp 
spreading  in  the  town,  caused  me  to  be  stared  at  in  the  streets. 
Thus  began  thai  sort  of  experience.  Half  the  hobbies  of  the 
House  of  Conmions,  and  numberless  notions  of  individuale^ 
anonymous  and  other,  were  commended  to  me  for  treatment  in 
my  Series,  with  which  some  of  them  had  no  more  to  do  than 
geometry  or  the  atomic  theory.  I  had  not  calculated  on  this 
additional  labour,  in  the  form  of  correspondence ;  and  yery  weary 
I  often  was  of  it,  in  the  midst  of  the  amusement.  One  necessity 
arose  out  of  it  which  soon  became  very  dear, — that  I  must 
reside  in  London,  for  the  sake  of  the  eztensiYe  and  yaried  inform 
mation  which  I  now  found  was  at  my  service  there,  and  which 
the  public  encouragement  of  my  work  made  it  my  duty  to  avail 
myself  o£ 

It  seemed  hard  upon  my  kind  mother  and  aunt  that  the  first 
oonaequence  of  the  success  they  buoyed  me  up  in  hoping  for 
should  be  to  take  me  to  London,  after  all :  but  Ihe  events  of  the 
summer  showed  them  the  necessity  of  the  removal.  We  treated 
it  as  for  a  time ;  and  I  felt  that  my  mother  would  not  endure  a 
permanent  separation.  The  matter  ended  in  their  joining  me  in 
a  small  house  in  London,  before,  many  months  were  over :  and 
meantime,  my  mother  stipulated  for  my  being  in  the  house  of 
some  fiunily  well  known  to  her.  I  obtained  lodgings  in  the 
house  of  a  tailor  in  Conduit  Street,  whose  excellent  wife  had 
been  an  acquaintance  of  ours  from  her  childhood  to  her  marrii^;e. 
There  I  arrived  in  November,  1832 ;  and  there  I  lodged  till  the 
following  September,  when  I  went,  with  my  mother  and  aunt^ 
into  a  house  (No.  17)  in  Fludyor  Street,  Westminster,  where  I 
resided  till  the  breakdown  of  my  health  (which  took  place  in 
)839)  removed  me  from  London  altogether. 

Here  I  stop,  thinking  that  the  third  period  of  my  life  may  be 
considered  as  closing  with  the  conquest  of  all  difficulty  about 
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getting  a  hearing  from  the  public  for  what  I  felt  I  had  to  nj. 
Each  period  of  my  life  has  had  its  trials  and  heart-wearing  diffi- 
coltiesy  —  except  (as  will  be  seen)  the  last ;  but  in  none  had  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  life  a  more  intimate  connexion  with  the 
fonnation  of  character  than  in  the  one  which  closes  here.  And 
now  the  summer  of  my  life  was  buisting  forth  without  any  inter- 
Tal  of  spring.  My  life  began  with  winter,  burst  suddenly  into 
summer,  and  is  now  ending  with  autumn,  —  mild  and  sunny. 
I  have  had  no  spring :  but  that  cannot  be  helped  now.  It  was 
a  moral  disadvantage,  as  well  as  a  great  loss  of  happiness :  but 
we  all  hare  our  moral  disadvantages  to  make  the  best  of;  and 
"  happiness  "  is  not,  as  the  poet  says,  *'  our  being's  end  and  aim," 
but  the  result  of  one  faculty  among  many,  which  must  be  occa- 
sionally overborne  by  othets,  if  there  is  to  be  any  effectual  exer- 
cise of  the  whole  being.  So  I  am  satisfied  in  a  higher  sense 
than  that  in  which  the  Necessarian  is  always  satisfied.  I  can- 
not but  know  that  in  my  life  theie  has  been  a  great  waste  of 
precious  time  and  material :  but  I  had  now,  by  thirty  years  of 
age,  ascertained  my  career,  found  occupation,  and  achieved  inde- 
pendence ;  and  thus  the  rest  of  my  life  was  provided  with  its 
duties  and  its  interests.  Any  one  to  whom  that  happens  by 
thirty  years  of  age  may  be  satisfied ;  and  I  was  so. 
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SECTION   I. 

It  -was  a  dark  foggy  Noyember  monung  when  I  amved  in 
London.  My  lodgings  were  np  two  pair  of  stairs ;  for  I  did  not 
yet  feel  secuie  of  my  permanent  success,  and  had  no  conception 
of  what  awaited  me  in  regard  to  society.  A  respectable  sitting 
room  to  the  firont,  and  a  clean,  small  bedroom  behind  seemed 
to  me  all  that  could  possibly  be  desired,  —  seeing  that  I  was  to 
have  them  all  to  mysell  To  be  sure,  they  did  look  very  dark, 
that  first  morning  of  yellow  fog :  but  it  was  seldom  so  dark  f 
again ;  and  when  the  spring  came  on,  and  I  moved  down  into 
the  handsomer  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  I  thought  my  lodgings 
really  pleasant  In  the  summer  mornings,  when  I  made  my 
coffee  at  seven  o'clock,  and  sat  down  to  my  work,  with  the  laige 
windows  open,  the  sun-blinds  down,  the  street  fresh  watered, 
and  the  flower-girls'  baskets  visible  from  my  seat,  I  wished  for 
nothing  better.  The  evening  walks  in  the  Parks,  when  London 
began  to  grow  "  empty,"  were  one  of  my  chief  pleasures ;  and 
truly  I  know  few  things  better  than  Kensington  Gardens  and 
the  Serpentine  in  the  evenings  of  August  and  September.  I 
had  lived  in  a  narrow  street  all  my  life,  except  during  occasional 
visits ;  and  I  therefore  did  not  now  object  to  Conduit  Street^ 
though  it  was  sometimes  too  noisy,  or  too  foggy,  or  too  plashy, 
or  too  hot.  It  ia  well  that  I  did  not  then  know  the  charms  of  a 
country  residence ;  or,  knowing  them,  never  thought  of  them 
as  attainable  by  me.     I  have  long  felt  that  nothing  but  the 
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strongest  call  of  dut j  could  make  me  now  lire  in  a  street ;  and 
if  I  allowed  myself  to  give  way  to  distress  at  the  mjrsteries  of 
human  life,  one  of  my  greatest  perplexities  would  be  at  so  many 
people  being  obliged  so  to  live.  Now  that  I  have  dwelt  for  nine 
years  in  a  field,  where  there  is  never  any  dust^  never  any  smoke, 
never  any  noise ;  where  my  visitors  laugh  at  the  idea  of  the 
house  ever  being  cleaned,  because  it  never  gets  dirty ;  where 
there  is  beauty  to  be  seen  from  ev^iy  window,  and  in  bad 
weather  it  is  a  treat  to  stand  in  the  porch  and  see  it  rain,  I  can- 
not but  wonder  at  my  former  contentment.  I  have  visited  and 
gone  over  our  old  house  in  Magdalen  Street,  at  Norwich,  within 
a  few  years ;  and  I  could  not  but  wonder  how  my  romantic  days 
could  ever  have  come  on  in  such  a  place.  There  it  stands,  — 
a  handsome,  plain  brick  house,  in  a  narrow  street,  —  Norwich 
having  nothing  but  narrow  streets.  There  it  is,  —  roomy  and 
good-looking  enough ;  but  prosaic  to  the  last  degree.  Except 
the  vine  on  its  back  gable,  there  is  not  an  element  of  naturalness 
or  poetry  about  it.  Yet  there  were  my  dreamy  years  passed. 
In  my  London  lodging,  a  splendid  vision  was  to  open  upon  me, 
—  one  which  I  am  glad  to  have  eiyoyed,  because  it  ufoi  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  because  a  diversified  experience  is  good ;  and  because 
I  really  gained  much  knowledge  of  human  life  and  character  fiom 
it.  I  became  the  feshion,  and  I  might  have  been  the  "  lion ''  of 
several  seasons,  if  I  had  chosen  to  permit  it  I  detested  the 
idea,  and  absolutely  put  down  the  practice  in  my  own  case :  but 
I  saw  as  much  of  a  very  varied  society  as  if  I  had  allowed  myself 
to  be  lionised,  and  with  a  more  open  mind  than  if  I  had  not 
insisted  on  being  treated  simply  as  a  lady  or  let  alone.  The 
change  from  my  life  in  Norwich  to  my  life  in  London  was  cer- 
tainly prodigious,  and  such  as  I  did  not  dream  of  when  I  ex- 
changed the  one  for  the  other.  Before  we  lost  our  money,  and 
when  I  was  a  young  lady  ''just  introduced,"  my  mother  insisted 
on  taking  me  to  balls  and  parties,  though  that  sort  of  visiting 
was  the  misery  of  my  life.  My  deafness  was  terribly  in  the 
way,  both  because  it  made  me  shy,  and  because  underbred  peo- 
ple, like  the  card-players  and  dancers  of  a  provincial  town,  are 
awkward  in  such  a  ease.    Yery  few  people  spoke  to  me ;  and  I 
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daie  a»j  I  looked  as  if  I  did  not  wish  to  be  spoken  to.  From 
the  time  when  I  went  to  London,  sll  that  was  changed.  People 
began  with  me  as  with  a  deaf  person ;  and  there  was  little  more 
awkwardness  about  hearing,  when  they  had  once  reconciled 
theoiselves  to  my  trampet.  They  came  to  me  in  good  will,  or 
they  wonld  not  have  come  at  alL  They  and  I  were  not  jum- 
bled together  by  mere  propinquity;  we  met  purposely;  and, 
if  we  continued  our  intercourse,  it  was  through  some  sort  of 
affinity.  I  now  found  what  the  real  pleasures  of  social  inter- 
course  are,  and  was  deeply  sensible  of  its  benefits :  but  it  really 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  I  was  intoxicated  with  the  pleasure, 
or  that  I  over-rated  the  benefit.  I  think  so  because  I  always 
preferred  my  work  to  this  sort  of  play.  I  think  so  because  some 
sober  friends,  —  two  or  three  whom  I  could  trust,  —  said,  first, 
that  I  might  and  probably  should  say  and  do  some  foolish 
things,  but  that  I  should  "  prove  ultimately  unspoilable ; "  and 
afterwards  that  I  was  not  spoiled.  I  think  so  because  I  altered 
no  plan  or  aim  in  life  on  a<>count  of  any  social  distinction ;  and 
I  think  so,  finally,  because,  while  vividly  remembering  the  seven 
years  from  1832  to  1839,  and  feeling  as  gratefully  and  com- 
placently as  ever  the  kindness  and  attachment  of  friends,  and  the 
good-will  of  a  multitude  of  acquaintances,  I  had  no  inclination 
to  letom  to  literary  life  in  London  after  my  recovery  at  Tyne- 
mouth,  and  have  fbr  ten  years  rejoiced,  without  pause  or  doubt, 
in  my  seclusion  and  repose  in  my  quiet  valley.  There  is  an 
article  of  mine  on  *'  Literary  Lionism  "  in  the  London  and  West- 
minster Beview  of  April,  1839,  which  was  written  when  the 
subject  was  fresh  in  my  thoughts  and  feelings.  In  consideration 
of  this,  and  of  my  strong  repugnance  to  detailing  the  incidents 
of  my  own  reception  in  society,  on  entering  the  London  world, 
while  such  an  experience  cannot  be  wholly  passed  over  in  an 
account  of  my  life,  I  think  the  best  way  will  be  to  cite  that 
article,  —  omitting  those  passages  only  which  are  of  a  reviewing 
character^  By  this  method,  it  will  appear  what  my  impressions 
were  while  in  conflict  with  the  practice  of  literary  lionism  ;  and 
I  shall  be  spared  the  disgusting  task  of  detailing  old  absurdities 
and  dwelling  on  old  flatteries,  which  had  myself  for  their  subject 
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Many  of  the  stories  which  I  could  tell  are  comic  enough ;  and  a 
few  are  exceedingly  interesting :  but  they  would  be  all  spoiled, 
to  myself  and  every  body  else,  by  their  relating  to  myself.  The 
result  on  my  own  convictions  and  feelings  is  all  that  it  is  neoes-* 
sary  to  give ;  and  that  result  can  be  given  in  no  form  so  trust- 
worthy as  in  the  record  penned  at  the  time.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  article  appeared  in  an  anonymous  form,  or 
some  appearance  of  conceit  and  bad  taste  may  hang  about  even 
that  form  of  disclosure.  —  The  statement  and  treatment  of  the 
subject  will  however  lead  forward  so  far  into  my  London  life 
that  I  must  fill  up  an  intermediate  space.  I  must  give  some 
account  of  my  work  before  I  proceed  to  treat  of  my  playhours. 

In  meditating  on  my  course  of  life  at  that  time,  and  gathering 
together  the  evidences  of  what  I  was  learning  and  doing,  I  am 
less  disposed  than  I  used  to  be  to  be  impatient  with  my  friends 
for  their  incessant  rebukes  and  remonstrances  about  over-work. 
From  the  age  of  fifteen  to  the  moment  in  which  I  am  writing, 
I  have  been  scolded  in  one  form  or  another,  for  working  too 
hard ;  and  I  wonder  my  friends  did  not  find  out  thirty  years 
ago  that  there  is  no  use  in  their  fault-finding.  I  am  heartily 
sick  of  it,  I  own ;  and  there  may  be  some  little  malice  in  the 
satisfEustion  with  which  I  find  myself  dying,  after  all,  of  a  disease 
which  nobody  can  possibly  attribute  to  over-work.  Though 
knowing  all  along  that  my  friends  were  mistaken  as  to  what  was 
moderate  and  what  immoderate  work,  in  other  cases  than  their 
own  (and  I  have  always  left  them  free  to  judge  and  act  for  them- 
selves) I  have  never  denied  that  less  toil  and  more  leisure  would 
be  wholesome  and  agreeable  to  me.  My  pleas  have  been  that 
I  have  had  no  power  of  choice,  and  that  my  critics  misjudged 
the  particular  case.  Almost  every  one  of  them  has  proceeded 
on  the  supposition  that  the  labour  of  authorship  involved  im- 
mense "excitement;"  and  I,  who  am  the  quietest  of  quiet 
bodies,  when  let  alone  in  my  business,  have  been  warned  against 
"  excitement "  till  I  am  fairly  sick  of  the  word.  One  comfort 
has  always  been  that  those  who  were  witnesses  of  my  work-arday 
life  always  came  round  to  an  agreement  with  me  that  literary 
labour  is  not  necessarily  more  hurtfully  exciting  than  any  other 
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serious  occupation.  My  mother,  alarmed  at  a  distance,  and 
always  expecting  to  hear  of  a  brain  fever,  used  to  say,  amidst 
the  whirl  of  our  London  spring  days,  "  My  dear,  I  envy  your 
calmness."  And  a  very  intimate  friend,  one  of  the  strongest 
remonstrants,  told  me  spontaneously,  when  I  had  got  through 
a  vast  pressure  of  work  in  her  country  house,  that  she  should 
never  trouble  me  more  on  that  head,  as  she  saw  that  my  author^ 
ship  was  the  fulfilment  of  a  natural  function,  —  conducive  to 
health  of  body  and  mind,  instead  of  injurious  to  either.  It  would 
have  saved  me  from  much  annoyance  (kindly  intended)  if  others 
had  observed  with  the  same  good  sense,  and  admitted  conviction 
with  equal  candour.  Authorship  has  never  been  with  me  a 
matter  of  choice.  I  have  not  done  it  for  amusement,  or  for 
money,  or  for  fame,  or  for  any  reason  but  because  I  could  not 
help  it.  Things  were  pressing  to  be  said ;  and  there  was  more 
or  less  evidence  that  I  was  the  person  to  say  them.  In  such 
a  case,  it  was  always  impossible  to  decline  the  duty  for  such 
reasons  as  that  I  should  like  more  leisure,  or  more  amusement, 
or  more  sleep,  or  more  of  any  thing  whatever.  If  my  life  had 
depended  on  more  leisure  and  holiday,  I  could  not  have  taken 
it  What  wanted  to  be  said  must  be  said,  for  the  sake  of  the 
many,  whatever  might  be  the  consequences  to  the  one  worker 
concerned.  Nor  could  the  immediate  task  be  put  aside,  fix)m 
the  remote  consideration,  for  ever  pressed  upon  me,  of  length- 
ening my  life.  The  work  called  for  to-day  must  not  be  refused 
for  the  possible  sake  of  next  month  or  next  year.  While  feeling 
far  less  injured  by  toil  than  my  friends  took  for  granted  I  must 
be,  I  yet  was  always  aware  of  the  strong  probability  tliat  my 
life  would  end  as  the  lives  of  hard  literary  workers  usually  end, 
—  in  paralysis,  with  months  or  years  of  imbecility.  Every  one 
mutft  recoil  from  the  prospect  of  being  thus  burdensome  to 
firiends  and  attendants ;  and  it  certainly  was  a  matter  of  keen 
satis&ction  to  me,  when  my  present  fatal  disease  was  ascertained, 
that  I  was  released  from  that  liability,  and  should  die  of  some- 
thing else,  far  less  formidable  to  witnesses  and  nurses.  Yet,  the 
contemplation  of  such  a  probability  in  the  future  was  no  reason 
for  declining  the  duty  of  the  time ;  and  I  could  not  have  written 
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a  Yolume  the  less  if  I  had  foreknofwn  that^  at  a  certain  f ch 
tuie  day  and  hour,  I  should  be  struck  down  like  Scott  and 
Southejy  and  many  another  faithful  labourer  in  the  field  of 
literature. 

One  deep  and  steady  conviction,  obtained  from  my  own  ex- 
perience and  observation,  largely  qualified  any  apprehensions  I 
might  have,  and  was  earnestly  impressed  by  me  upon  my  remon- 
strating friends ;  that  enormous  loss  of  strength,  eneigy  and  time 
is  occasioned  by  the  way  in  which  people  go  to  work  in  literal 
ture,  as  if  its  labours  were  in  all  respects  different  ttom  any  other 
kind  of  toiL  I  am  confident  that  intellectual  industry  and 
intellectual  punctuality  are  as  practicable  as  industry  and  puno^ 
tuality  in  any  other  direction.  I  have  seen  vast  misery  of 
conscience  and  temper  arise  from  the  irresolution  and  delay 
caused  by  waiting  for  congenial  moods,  &vourable  circumstances^ 
and  so  forth.  I  can  speak,  after  long  experience,  without  any 
doubt  on  this  matter.  I  have  suffered,  like  other  writers^  from 
indolence,  irresolution,  distaste  to  my  work,  absence  of  "  inspi- 
ration,'* and  all  that :  but  I  have  also  found  that,  sitting  down, 
however  reluctantly,  with  the  pen  in  my  hand,  I  have  never 
worked  for  one  quarter  of  an  hour  without  finding  myself  in  full 
train :  so  that  all  the  quarter  hours,  arguings,  doubtings  and  hesi* 
tation  as  to  whether  I  should  work  or  not  which  I  gave  way  to 
in  my  inexperience,  I  now  regard  as  so  much  waste,  not  only 
of  time  but,  feir  worse,  of  energy.  To  the  best  of  my  belief,  I 
never  but  once  in  my  life  left  my  work  because  I  could  not  do 
it :  and  that  single  occasion  was  on  the  opening  day  of  an  ill- 
ness. When  once  experience  had  taught  me  that  I  could  work 
when  I  chose,  and  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  my  determining 
to  do  so,  I  was  relieved,  in  a  great  measure,  fiK>m  those  embar- 
rassments and  depressions  which  I  see  afflicting  many  an  author 
who  waits  for  a  mood  instead  of  summoning  it,  and  is  the  sport, 
instead  of  the  master,  of  his  own  impressions  and  ideas.  —  As 
feir  as  the  grosser  physical  influences  are  concerned,  an  author 
has  his  lot  pretty  much  in  his  own  hands,  because  it  is  in  hia 
power  to  shape  his  habits  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature : 
and  an  author  who  does  not  do  this  has  no  business  with  the 
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lofty  vocation.  I  am  yeiy  far  indeed  from  desiiing  to  set  u^ 
mj  own  practices  as  an  example  for  othera ;  and  I  do  not  pre- 
tend that  they  are  wholly  rational,  or  the  best  possible :  but,  as 
the  &ct8  aie  clear —  that  I  have,  without  particular  advantagea^ 
of  health  and  strength,  done  an  unusual  amount  of  work  with- 
out fatal,  perhaps  without  injurious  consequences,  and  without 
the  need  of  pernicious  stimulants  and  peculiar  habits,  —  it  may 
be  as  well  to  explain  what  my  methods  were,  that  othera  may 
test  them  experimentaUy,  if  they  choose. 

As  lor  my  hours,  — it  has  always  been  my  pnuitice  to  devote 
my  best  strength  to  my  work;  and  the  morning  houra  havQ 
therefore  been  sacred  to  it,  ftom  the  beginning.  I  really  do  not 
know  what  it  is  to  take  any  thing  but  the  pen  in  hand,  the  first 
thing  after  breakfast,  except,  of  course,  in  travelling.  I  never 
pass  a  day  without  writing ;  and  the  writing  is  always  done  in 
the  morning.  There  hare  been  times  when  I  have  been  obliged 
to  ''  work  double  tides,"  and  therefore  to  work  at  night :  but  it 
has  never  been  a  practice ;  and  I  have  aeldom  written  any  thing 
more  serious  than  letters  by  candlelight.  In  London,  I  boiled 
my  coffee  at  seven  or  half-past,  and  went  to  work  immediately 
till  two,  when  it  was  necessary  to  be  at  liberty  for  visitors  till 
four  o'clock.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  make  calls.  I  had  an 
immense  acquaintance,  no  carriage,  and  no  time :  and  I  there^ 
Itm  remained  at  home  always  from  two  till  four,  to  receive  aU 
who  came ;  and  I  called  on  nobody.  I  knew  that  I  should  be 
quizzed  or  blamed  for  giving  myself  airs :  but  I  could  not  help 
that.  I  had  engaged  before  I  came  to  London  to  write  a  number 
of  ray  Series  every  month  for  two  yeara ;  and  I  could  not  have 
fulfilled  my  engagement  and  made  morning  visits  too.  Sydney 
Smith  was  one  of  the  quizzera.  He  thought  I  might  have  maur 
aged  the  thing  better,  by  ''  sending  round  an  inferior  authoress 
in  a  carriage  to  drop  the  cards." 

When  my  last  visitor  departed,  I  ran  out  for  an  hour^s  walk, 
returning  in  time  to  dress  and  read  the  newspaper,  before  the 
cairriage  came,  —  somebody's  carriage  being  always  sent^  —  to 
take  me  out  to  dinner.  An  evening^  visit  or  two  closed  the  day's 
engsgements.    I  tried  my  best  to  get  home  by  twelve  or  hal^- 
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past,  in  order  to  answer  the  notes  I  was  sure  to  find  on  my  table, 
or  to  get  a  little  reading  before  going  to  rest  between  one  and 
two.  A  very  refreshing  kind  of  visit  was  (and  it  happened  pretty 
often)  when  I  walked  to  the  country,  or  semi-country  house  of 
an  intimate  friend,*  and  slept  there,  —  returning  before  break&st, 
or  in  time  to  sit  down  to  my  morning's  work.  After  my  mother 
and  aunt  joined  me  in  London,  I  refused  Sunday  visiting  alto- 
gether, and  devoted  that  evening  to  my  old  ladies.  60  much  for 
the  times  of  working. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  by  something  which  an  excellent 
eleigyman  told  me  one  day,  when  there  was  nobody  by  to  bring 
mischief  on  the  head  of  the  relater.  This  clergyman  knew  the 
literary  world  of  his  time  so  thoroughly  that  there  was  probably 
no  author  of  any  mark  then  living  in  England,  with  whom  he 
was  not  more  or  less  acquainted.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
a  new  generation  has  now  grown  up.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  there  was  no  author  or  authoress  who  was 
free  frx>m  the  habit  of  taking  some  pernicious  stimulant ;  —  either 
strong  green  tea,  or  strong  coffee  at  night,  or  wine  or  spirits  or 
laudanum.  The  amount  of  opium  taken,  to  relieve  the  wear  and 
tear  of  authorship,  was,  he  said,  greater  than  most  people  had 
any  conception  of:  and  all  literary  workers  took  something. 
"Why,  I  do  not,"  said  I.  "Fresh  air  and  cold  water  are  my 
stimulants."  —  "I  believe  you,"  he  replied.  " But  you  work  in 
the  morning ;  and  there  is  much  in  that."  I  then  remembered 
that  when,  for  a  short  time,  I  had  to  work  at  night  (probably  on 
one  of  the  Poor-law  tales,  while  my  regular  work  occupied  the 
mornings)  a  physician  who  called  on  me  observed  that  I  must 
not  allow  myself  to  be  exhausted  at  the  end  of  the  day.  He 
woidd  not  advise  any  alcoholic  wine ;  but  any  light  wine  that  I 
liked  might  do  me  good.  "  You  have  a  cupboard  there  at  your 
right  hand,"  said  he.  "  Keep  a  bottle  of  hock  and  a  wine-glass 
there,  and  help  yourself  when  you  feel  you  want  it."  — "  No, 
thank  you,"  said  I.  "  If  I  took  wine,  it  should  not  be  when 
alone ;  nor  would  I  help  myself  to  a  glass.  I  might  take  a  little 
more  and  a  little  more,  till  my  solitary  glass  might  become  a 
regular  tippling  habit    I  shall  avoid  the  temptation  altogether." 
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PhyBidans  should  consider  well  before  thej  give  such  advice  to 
brain-worn  workers. 

As  for  the  method,  in  regard  to  the  Political  Economy  Tales, 
I  am  not  soriy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  putting  it  on  record. 
*— When  I  began,  I  furnished  myself  with  all  the  standard 
works  on  the  subject  of  what  I  then  took  to  be  a  science.  I 
had  made  a  skeleton  plan  of  the  course,  comprehending  the  four 
divisions,  Production,  Distribution,  Exchange  and  Consumption : 
and,  in  order  to  save  my  nerves  horn  being  overwhelmed  with 
the  thought  of  what  I  had  undertaken,  I  resolved  not  to  look 
beyond  the  department  on  which  I  was  engaged.  The  subdiviih 
ions  arranged  themselves  as  naturally  as  the  primary  ones ;  and 
when  any  subject  was  episodical  (as  Slave  Labour)  I  announced 
it  as  such.  —  Having  noted  my  own  leading  ideas  on  the  topic 
before  me,  I  took  down  my  books,  and  read  the  treatment  of 
that  particular  subject  in  each  of  them,  making  notes  of  reference 
on  a  separate  sheet  for  each  book,  and  restraining  myself  from 
glancing  even  in  thought  towards  the  scene  and  nature  of  my 
story  tOl  it  should  be  suggested  by  my  collective  didactic  mat^ 
rials.  It  was  about  a  morning's  work  to  gather  hints  by  this 
reading.  The  next  process,  occupying  an  evening,  when  I  had 
one  to  spare,  or  the  next  morning,  was  making  the  Summary  of 
Principles  which  is  found  at  the  end  of  each  number.  This  was 
tiie  most  laborious  part  of  the  work,  and  that  which  I  certainly 
considered  the  most  valuable.  —  By  this  time,  I  perceived  in 
what  part  of  the  world,  and  among  what  sort  of  people,  the  prin- 
ciples of  my  number  appeared  to  operate  the  most  manifestly. 
Such  a  scene  I  chose,  be  it  where  it  might. 

The  next  process  was  to  embody  each  leading  principle  in  a 
character :  and  the  mutual  operation  of  these  embodied  principles 
supplied  the  action  of  the  story.  It  was  necessary  to  have  some 
accessories,  —  some  out-works  to  the  scientific  erection;  but  I 
limited  these  as  much  as  possible ;  and  I  believe  that  in  every 
ii»tance,  they  really  were  rendered  subordinate.  An  hour  or 
two  sufficed  for  the  outline  of  my  story.  If  the  scene  was  for- 
dgn,  or  in  any  part  of  England  with  which  I  was  not  familiar, 
I  sent,  to  the  library  for  hooks  of  travel  or  topography :  and  the 
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collecting  and  notii^  down  hints  from  these  finished  the  second 
day's  work.  The  third  day's  toil  was  the  severeak  I  reduced 
my  materials  to  chapters,  making  a  copious  taUe  of  contents  for 
each  chapter  on  a  separate  sheets  on  which  I  noted  down,  not 
only  the  action  of  the  personages  and  the  features  of  the  scene, 
but  all  the  political  economy  which  it  was  their  business  to  con- 
vey, whether  by  ezempUficalion  or  conyersaJiion, — so  as  to  ab- 
sorb all  the  materials  provided.  This  was  not  always  completed 
at  one  sitting,  and  it  made  me  sometimes  sick  with  fatigue :  but 
it  was  usually  done  in  one  day.  After  that,  all  the  rest  was 
easy.  I  paged  my  paper ;  and  then  the  story  went  off  like  a 
letter.  I  never  could  decide,  whether  I  most  eigoyed  writing 
the  descriptions,  the  narrative,  or  the  argumentative  or  exposi- 
tory conversations.    I  liked  each  best  while  I  was  about  it 

As  to  the  actual  writing,  —  I  did  it  as  I  write  letters,  and  ss 
I  am  writing  this  Memoir, — never  altering  the  expression  as  it 
came  fresh  &om  my  brain.  On  an  avenge  I  wrote  twelve  pages 
^  day,  —  on  large  letter  pi^r  (quarto,  I  believe  it  is  called)  the 
page  containing  thirty-three  lines.  In  spite  of  all  preca9ition% 
interruptions  occnrxed  very  often.  The  proof-correcting  occupied 
some  time ;  and  so  did  sitting  for  five  portraits  in  the  year  and 
half  before  I  went  to  America.  The  coixespondence  threatened 
to  become  infinite.  Many  letters,  particularly  anonymous  ones, 
required  or  deserved  no  answer :  but  there  were  others  from  opera- 
tives, young  persons,  and  others  which  could  be  answ^ed  with- 
out much  expenditure  of  thought,  and  wear  and  tear  of  interest : 
and  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to  resist  such  clients.  Till  my 
mother  joined  me,  I  never  failed  to  send  her  a  bulky  packet 
weekly ;  as  much  for  my  own  satis£etction  as  for  h^s,  —  needing 
as  I  did  to  speak  freely  to  some  one  of  the  wonderful  scenes 
which  life  was  now  opening  to  me.  Having  no  maid,  I  had  a 
good  deal  of  the  business  of  common  life  upon  my  hands.  On 
the  conclusion  of  a  number,  I  sometimes  took  two  days'  respite; 
employing  it  in  vidting  some  country  house  for  the  day  and 
night,  and  indulging  in  eight  hours'  sleep,  instead  of  the  five,  or 
five  and  a  hali^  with  which  I  was  otherwise  obliged  to  be  satis- 
fied :  but  it  h^pened  more  than  once,  that  I  finished  oiie  num- 
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ber  at  two  in  the  mornings  and  was  at  work  upon  another  bj 
nine.  During  the  whole  period  of  the  writing  of  the  three 
Series,  —  the  Political  Economy,  Tkixation,  and  Poor  Laws,  — 
I  never  remember  bat  once  sitting  down  to  read  whatever  I 
pleased.  That  was  a  summer  evening,  when  I  was  at  home  and 
m J  old  ladies  were  out,  and  I  had  two  hours  to  do  what  I  liked 
with.  I  was  about  to  go  to  the  United  States ;  and  I  sat  down 
to  study  the  geography  and  relations  of  the  States  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union ;  and  extremely  interesting  I  found  it,  —  so  soon  as  I 
was  hoping  to  travel  through  them. 

The  mode  of  scheming  and  oonstrueting  my  stories  having 
been  explained,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whence  the  materials  were 
drawn.  A  review  of  the  sources  of  my  mat^ial  will  involve 
some  anecdotes  which  may  be  worth  telling,  if  I  may  judge  by 
my  own  interest,  and  that  which  I  witness  in  others,  in  the  hi»> 
tory  of  the  composition  of  any  well-known  work. 

K I  remember  right,  I  was  busy  about  the  twelfth  number,  •— * 
*•  French  Wines  and  Politics," — when  I  went  to  London,  in 
November,  1832.  That  is,  I  had  done  with  the  department  of 
Pkoduction,  and  was  finishing  that  of  Distribution.  The  first 
three  numbers  were  written  before  the  stir  of  success  began  s 
and  the  scenery  was  fiinushed  by  books  of  travel  obtained  ttom 
the  Public  Library,  and  of  farming  by  the  late  Dr.  Rigby  of 
Norwich, — a  Mend  of  the  late  Lord  Leicester,  (when  Mr. 
Coke).  The  books  of  travel  were  Lichtenstein's  South  AMca 
for'' Life  in  the  Wilds:"  Edwards's  (and  others')  ''West 
Indies"  for  "Demerara:"  and  McCulloch's  ''Highlands  and 
Islands  of  Scotland  "  for  the  two  Garveloch  stories.  Mr.  Crop- 
per of  Liverpool  heard  of  the  Series  early  enough  to  ftimish  me 
with  some  statistics  of  Slavery  for  "  Demerara; "  and  Mr.  Hume, 
in  time  to  send  me  Blue  Books  on  the  Fisheries,  for  "  Ella  of 
GarvelocL"  —  My  coirespondenoe  with  Mr.  Cropper  deserVei 
mention,  in  honour  of  that  excellent  and  devoted  man*  About 
the  time  that  the  success  of  my  scheme  began  to  be  apparent^ 
there  arrived  in  Norwich  a  person  who  presented  himself  as  an 
anti-slavery  agent  It  was  the  well-known  Elliott  Cresson, 
■Bsociated  with  the  American  Coloniation  sehMuo,  which  ba 
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hoped  to  pass  upon  us  innocent  provincial  Britons  as  the  same 
thing  as  anti-slaveiy.  Many  even  of  the  Quakers  were  taken  in ; 
and  indeed  there  were  none  but  experienced  abolitionists,  like 
^e  Croppers,  who  were  qualified  even  to  suspect,  —  much  less 
to  detect,  —  this  agent  of  the  slaveholders  and  his  fiadse  pre- 
tences. Eand-hearted  people,  hearing  ^m  Mr.  Cresson  that  a 
slave  could  be  bought  and  settled  blissfully  in  Liberia  for  seven 
pounds  ten  shillings,  raised  the  ransom  in  their  own  families 
and  among  their  neighbours,  and  thought  all  was  right  Mr. 
Cresson  obtained  an  introduction  to  my  mother  and  me,  and 
came  to  tea,  and  described  what  certainly  interested  us  very 
much,  and  offered  to  furnish  me  with  plenty  of  evidence  of  the 
productiveness  of  Liberia,  and  the  capabilities  of  the  scheme, 
with  a  view  to  my  making  it  the  scene  and  subject  of  one  of 
my  tales.  I  was  willing,  thinking  it  would  make  an  admirable 
framework  for  one  of  my  pieces  of  doctrine ;  and  I  promised, 
not  to  write  a  story,  but  to  consider  of  it  when  the  evidence 
should  have  arrived.  The  papers  arrived ;  and  my  conclusion 
was  —  not  to  write  about  Liberia.  Some  time  after,  I  had  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Cropper,  who  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  me,  say* 
ing  that  Elliott  Cresson  was  announcing  every  where  from  the 
platform  in  his  public  lectures  that  I  had  promised  him  to  make 
the  colony  of  Liberia  one  of  my  Illustrations  of  Political  Econ< 
omy :  and  it  was  the  fiict  that  the  annoimcement  was  made  in 
many  places.  Mr.  Cropper  offered  to  prove  to  me  the  unroliable- 
ness  of  Cresson's  representations,  and  the  true  scope  and  aim  of 
the  Colonization  scheme.  He  appealed  to  me  not  to  publish  in 
its  &vour  till  I  had  heard  the  other  side ;  and  offered  to  bear  the 
expense  of  suppressing  the  whole  edition,  if  the  story  was  already 
printed.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  telling  him  by  return  of  post 
that  I  had  given  no  such  promise  to  Mr.  Cresson,  and  that  I  had 
not  written,  nor  intended  to  write,  any  story  about  Liberia  or 
American  Colonization*  Before  I  went  to  the  United  States, 
this  agent  of  the  slaveholders  had  exposed  his  true  character  by 
lecturing,  all  over  England,  in  a  libellous  tone,  against  (Harrison 
and  the  true  abolitionists  of  America.  When  I  had  begun  to 
see  into  the  character  and  policy  of  the  enterprise,  and  befora 
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I  had  met  a  single  abolitionist  in  America,  I  enoountered  Mr. 
Cieason,  face  to  face,  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at  Washington. 
He  was  veiy  obsequious ;  but  I  would  have  nothing  to  say  to 
him.  He  was,  I  believe,  the  only  acquaintance  whom  I  ever 
"  cut"  It  was  out  of  this  incident  that  grew  the  coiiespondence 
with  Mr.  Cropper  which  ended  in  his  furnishing  me  with  mate- 
rial for  an  object  precisely  the  reverse  of  Elliott  Cresson's. 

On  five  occasions  in  my  life  I  have  found  myself  obliged  to 
write  and  publish  what  I  entirely  believed  would  be  ruinous  to 
my  reputation  and  prosperity.  In  no  one  of  the  five  cases  has 
the  result  been  what  I  anticipated.  I  find  myself  at  the  close 
of  my  life  prosperous  in  name  and  fame,  in  my  friendships  and 
in  my  afiGEurs.  But  it  may  be  considered  to  have  been  a  narrow 
escape  in  the  first  instance ;  for  every  thing  was  done  that  low- 
minded  recklessness  and  malice  could  do  to  destroy  my  credit 
and  influence  by  gross  appeals  to  the  prudery,  timidity,  and  igno- 
rance of  the  middle  classes  of  England.  My  own  innocence  of 
intention,  and  my  re^isal  to  conceal  what  I  thought  and  meanti 
carried  me  through :  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  circulation 
of  my  works  was  much  and  long  restricted  by  the  prejudices  in- 
decently and  maliciously  raised  against  me  by  Mr.  Croker  and 
Mr.  Lockhart,  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  I  mention  these  two 
names,  because  Messrs.  Croker  and  Lockhart  openly  assumed  the 
honour  of  the  wit  which  they  (if  nobody  else)  saw  in  the  deed ; 
and  there  is  no  occasion  to  suppose  any  one  else  concerned  in  it. 
As  there  is,  I  believe,  some  lingering  feeling  still,  —  some  doubt 
about  my  being  once  held  in  horror  as  a  "  Malthusian/'  I  had 
better  tell  simply  all  I  know  of  the  matter. 

When  the  course  of  my  exposition  brought  me  to  the  Popula- 
tion subject,  I,  with  my  youthful  and  provincial  mode  of  thought 
and  feeling,  —  brought  up  too  amidst  the  prudery  which  is  found 
in  its  great  force  in  our  middle  class, — could  not  but  be  sensible 
that  I  risked  much  in  writing  and  publishing  on  a  subject  which 
was  not  universally  treated  in  the  pure,  benevolent,  and  scisn- 
tific  spirit  of  Malthus  himself.  I  felt  that  the  subject  was  one  of 
science,  and  therefore  perfectly  easy  to  treat  in  itself;  bat  I  was 
aware  that  some  evil  associations  had  gathered  about  it, — though 
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I  did  not  know  what  they  weie.  While  viitiixg  *^  Weal  and 
Woe  in  Garydoch/'  the  perspiration  many  a  time  streamed  down 
my  face,  though  I  knew  there  was  not  a  line  in  it  which  might 
not  he  read  aloud  in  any  fimuly.  The  miseiy  arose  from  xny 
seeing  how  the  simplest  statements  and  reasonings  might  and 
prohahly  woukl  he  perverted.  I  said  nothing  to  any  hody ;  and, 
when  the  numher  was  finished,  I  read  it  aloud  to  my  mother 
and  aunt  If  there  had  heen  any  opening  whatever  for  douht 
or  diead,  I  was  sure  that  these  two  ladies  would  have  given  me 
abundant  warning  and  exhortation,  —  both  from  their  very  keen 
sense  of  propriety  and  their  anxious  affection  for  me.  But  they 
were  as  complacent  and  easy  as  they  had  been  interested  and 
attentive.  I  saw  that  all  ought  to  be  safe.  But  it  was  evi- 
dently very  doubtful  whether  all  would  be  safe.  A  few  words 
in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fox  put  me  on  my  guard.  In  the  course 
of  some  remarks  on  the  sequence  of  my  topics,  he  wrote,  *'  As 
for  the  Population  question,  let  no  one  interfere  with  you.  Go 
streight  through  it,  or  you  HI  oatdi  it/'  I  did  go  straight  through 
it ;  and  happily  I  had  nearly  done  when  a  letter  arrived  from  a  lit- 
erary woman,  who  had  the  impertinence  to  write  to  me  now  that 
I  was  growii^  famous,  after  having  scarcely  noticed  me  before, 
and  (of  all  subjects,)  on  this,  though  she  tried  to  make  her  letter 
decent  by  putting  in  a  few  little  matters  besides.  I  will  call 
her  Mrs.  Z.  as  I  have  no  desire  to  point  out  to  notice  one  for 
whom  I  never  had  any  respect  or  regard.  She  expressed,  on  the 
'  part  of  herself  and  others,  an  anxious  desire  to  know  how  I 
should  deal  with  the  Fbpulation  question ;  said  that  they  did 
not  know  what  to  wish  about  my  treating  or  omitting  it ; — de- 
siring it  for  the  sake  of  society,  but  dreading  it  for  me ;  and  she 
finished  by  informing  me  that  a  Member  of  Pariiament,  who 
was  a  perfect  stranger  to  me,  had  assured  her  that  I  already  felt 
my  difficulty ;  and  that  he  and  she  awaited  my  decision  with 
anxiety.  Without  seeing  at  the  moment  the  whole  drift  of  this 
letter,  I  was  abundantly  disgusted  by  it,  and  fully  sensible  of 
the  importance  of  its  being  answered  immediately,  and  in  a  way 
which  should  admit  of  no  mistake.  I  knew  my  reply  was 
wanted  for  show ;  and  I  sent  one  by  return  of  post  which  was 
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aliowxi  to  80200  purpoee.  It  stopped  speculation  in  one  danger- 
ous quarter.  I  sbo^red  mj  letter  to  mj  mother  and  brother ; 
and  they  emphaticallj  approyed  it,  though  it  was  rather  sharp. 
^ey  thought,  as  I  did,  that  some  sharpness  was  well  directed 
towards  a  lady  who  professed  to  have  talked  over  difficulties  of 
this  nature,  on  my  behalf,  with  an  unknown  Member  of  Pfeurbar 
ment  by  her  own  fireside.  My  answer  was  this.  I  believe  I 
am  giving  the  very  words;  for  the  business  impressed  itself 
deeply  on  my  mind.  '^  As  for  the  questions  you  put  about  the 
principles  of  my  Series,  —  if  you  believe  the  Population  ques- 
tion to  be,  as  you  say,  the  most  serious  now  agitating  society, 
you  can  hardly  suppose  that  I  shall  omit  it,  or  that  I  can  have 
been  heedless  of  it  in  forming  my  plan.  I  consider  it,  as  treated 
by  Malthus,  a  strictly  philosophical  question.  So  treating  it,  I  find 
no  difficulty  in  it ;  and  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  it  for  those 
who  approach  it  with  a  single  mind  To  such  I  address  myBel£ 
If  any  others  should  come  whispering  to  me  what  I  need  not 
listen  to,  I  shall  shift  my  trumpet,  and  take  up  my  knitting." 
I  afterwards  became  acquainted  with  the  Member  of  Parliament 
whom  my  undesired  correspondent  quoted ;  and  I  feel  confident 
that  his  name  was  used  very  unwarrantably,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  lady's  prurient  curiosity.  —  I  also  saw  her.  She  called  on 
me  at  my  lodgings  (to  catch  a  couple  of  franks  fW>m  a  Member 
of  Parliament)  and  she  mentioned  my  letter, — obtaining  no 
response  from  me.  She  was  then  a  near  neighbour  and  an 
acquaintance  of  an  intimate  friend  of  mine.  One  winter  morn- 
ing, I  was  surprised  by  a  note  frx)m  this  friend,  sent  three  miles 
by  a  special  messenger,  to  say,  "  Mrs.  Z.  purposes  to  visit  you 
this  morning.  I  conjure  you  to  take  my  advice.  On  the  sub- 
ject which  she  will  certainly  introduce,  be  deaf,  dumb,  blind 
and  stupid.  I  will  explain  hereafter.**  The  morning  was  so 
stormy  that  no  Mrs.  Anybody  could  come.  My  friend's  expla- 
nation to  me  was  this.  Mrs.  Z.  had  declared  her  anxiety  to  her, 
in  a  morning  call,  to  obtain  from  me,  for  her  own  satis&ction 
and  other  people's,  an  avowal  which  might  be  reported  as  to 
the  d^ree  of  my  knowledge  of  the  controversies  which  secretly 
agitated  society  on  the  true  bearings  of  the  Population  question. 
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AH  this  was  no  conoem  of  mine ;  and  much  of  it  was  beyond 
my  compiehenaion.  The  whole  interference  of  Mis.  Z.  and  her 
friends  (if  indeed  there  was  anybody  concerned  in  it  but  her- 
self) was  odious  and  impertinent  nonsense  in  my  eyes ;  and  the 
fussy  lady  ever  found  me,  as  well  as  my  fiiend,  ready  to  be  as 
**  dea^  dumb,  blind  and  stupid  "  as  occasion  might  require.  —  I 
rather  suspect  that  Mrs.  Z.  herself  was  made  a  tool  of  for  the 
purposes  of  Mr.  Lockhart,  who  employed  his  then-existing  inti- 
macy with  her  to  get  materials  for  tuming  her  into  ridicule  after- 
wards.  The  connexion  of  Mr.  Lockhart  with  this  business  pres- 
ently appeared. 

In  an  evening  party  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  I  was  intro- 
duced to  a  lady  whose  name  and  connexions  I  had  heard  a  good 
deal  of.  Instead  of  being  so  civil  as  might  be  anticipated  from 
her  eagerness  for  an  introduction,  she  was  singularly  rude  and 
violent)  so  as  to  make  my  hostess  very  uncomfortable.  She 
called  me  **  cruel "  and  ''  brutal,"  and  scolded  me  for  my  story— 
**  Cousin  Marshall."  I  saw  that  she  was  talking  at  random,  and 
asked  her  whether  she  had  read  the  story.  She  had  not.  I 
good-humouredly,  but  decidedly,  told  her  that  when  she  had 
read  it,  we  would  discuss  it,  if  she  pleased ;  and  that  meantime 
we  would  drop  it.  She  declared  she  would  not  read  it  for  the 
world ;  but  she  presently  followed  me  about,  was  kind  and  cour- 
teous, and  finished  by  begging  to  be  allowed  to  set  me  down  at 
my  lodgings.  When  I  alighted,  she  requested  leave  to  call 
She  did  so,  when  my  mother  was  with  me  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  invited  us  to  dine  at  her  house  in  the  country,  on 
the  first  disengaged  day.  She  called  for  us,  and  told  us  during 
our  drive  that  she  had  resisted  the  strongest  entreaties  from  Mr. 
Lockhart  to  be  allowed  to  meet  me  that  day.  She  had  some 
misgiving,  it  appeared,  which  made  her  steadily  refuse ;  but  she 
invited  Lady  G  ,  a  relative  of  Lockhart's,  and  an  intimate 
fiiend  of  her  own.  I^dy  O.  was  as  unwilling  as  Lockhart  was 
eager  to  come;  and  very  surly  she  looked  when  introduced. 
She  sat  within  hearing  of  my  host  and  me  at  dinner ;  and  as 
soon  as  we  returned  to  the  <kawing-room,  she  took  her  seat  by 
me,  with  a  totally  changed  manner,  and  conversed  kindly  and 
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agreeably.  I  was  wholly  onawaie  what  lay  under  all  this :  but 
the  &ct  soon  came  oat  that  the  atrocious  article  in  the  Quarterly 
Beview  which  was  avowedly  intended  to  "destroy  Miss  Mar- 
iineau,"  was  at  that  time  actuaUy  printed ;  and  Mr.  Lockhart 
wanted  to  seize  an  opportunity  which  might  be  the  last  for  meet- 
ing me,  —  all  unsuspecting  as  I  was,  and  trusting  to  his  being  a 
gentleman,  on  the  strength  of  meeting  him  in  that  house.  I  was 
long  afterwards  informed  that  Lady  G.  went  to  him  early  the 
next  day,  (which  was  Sunday)  and  told  him  that  he  would 
repent  of  the  article,  if  it  was  what  he  had  represented  to  her; 
and  I  know  from  the  printers  that  Mr.  Lockhart  went  down  at 
once  to  the  office,  and  cut  out  ''  all  the  worst  passages  of  the 
review,"  at  great  inconvenience  and  expense.  What  he  could 
have  cut  out  that  was  worse  than  what  stands,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive. 

While  all  this  was  going  on  without  my  knowledge,  warnings 
came  to  me  from  two  quarters  that  something  prodigious  was 
about  to  happen.  Mr.  Croker  had  declared  at  a  dinner  party  that 
he  expected  a  revolution  under  the  whigs,  and  to  lose  his  pen- 
non ;  and  that  he  intended  to  lay  by  his  pension  while  he  could 
get  it,  and  maintain  himself  by  his  pen;  and  that  he  had  "b^gun 
by  tomahawking  Miss  Martineau  in  the  Quarterly."  An  old 
gentleman  present,  Mr.  Whishaw,  was  disgusted  at  the  announce- 
ment and  at  the  manner  of  it,  and,  after  consulting  with  a  Mend 
or  two,  called  to  tell  me  of  this,  and  put  me  on  my  guard.  On 
the  same  day,  another  friend  called  to  tell  me  that  my  printers 
(who  also  printed  the  Quarterly)  thought  I  ought  to  know  that 
'^the  filthiest  thing  that  had  passed  through  the  press  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  "  was  coming  out  against  me  in  the  Quar- 
tedy.  I  could  not  conceive  what  all  this  meant ;  and  I  do  not 
half  understand  it  now :  but  it  was  enough  to  perceive  tiiat  the 
design  was  to  discredit  me  by  some  OOtt  of  evil  imputation.  I 
saw  at  once  what  to  do.  I  wrote  to  my  brothers,  telling  them 
what  I  had  heard,  and  earnestly  desiring  that  they  would  not 
read  the  next  Quarterly.  I  told  them  that  ttie  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  my  brothers  taking  up  my  quarrels  would  be  to  close 
my  career.    I  had  entered  upon  it  independently,  and  I  would 
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pursue  it  alone.  From  the  moment  that  any  of  them  rtirred 
about  my  ai&iiB,  I  would  throw  away  my  pen ;  for  I  would  not 
be  anBwerable  for  any  mischief  or  trouble  to  them.  I  made  it 
my  particular  request  that  we  might  all  be  able  to  say  that  they 
had  not  read  the  article.  I  believe  I  am,  in  hct^  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  family  who  ever  read  it  — The  day  before  publica- 
tion, which  happened  to  be  Good  Friday,  a  Mend  called  on  me, 
—  a  clergyman  who  occasionally  wrote  for  the  Quarterly,  —  and 
produced  the  forthcoming  number  from  under  his  cloak.  **  Now," 
said  he,  ''  I  am  going  to  leave  this  with  you.  Bo  not  tell  me  a 
word  of  what  you  think  of  it ;  but  just  mark  all  the  lies  in  the 
margin  :  and  I  will  call  at  the  door  for  it,  on  my  way  home  in 
the  afternoon."  I  did  it ;  sat  down  to  my  work  again  (secure 
from  visitors  on  a  Good  Friday)  and  then  went  out,  walking  and 
by  omnibus,  to  dine  in  the  country.  I  remember  thinking  in 
the  omnibus  that  the  feelings  caDed  forth  by  such  usage  are, 
after  all,  more  pleasurable  than  pcdnfdl ;  and  again,  when  I  went 
to  bed,  that  the  day  had  been  a  very  happy  one.  The  testing 
of  one's  power  of  endurance  is  pleasurable ;  and  the  testing  of 
one's  power  of  forgiveness  is  yet  sweeter :  and  it  is  no  small 
benefit  to  learn  something  more  of  one's  &ults  and  weaknesses 
than  friends  and  sympathisers  either  will  or  can  tell.  The  com- 
passion that  I  felt  on  this  occasion  for  the  low-minded  and  foul- 
mouthed  creatures  who  could  use  their  education  and  position  as 
gentlemen  to  "  destroy  "  a  woman  whom  they  knew  to  be  inno- 
cent of  even  comprehending  their  imputations,  was  very  painful : 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  my  first  trial  in  the  shape  of  hostile 
reviewing  was  over,  and  I  stood  unharmed,  and  somewhat 
enlightened  and  strengthened.  I  mentioned  the  review  to  no- 
body ;  and  therefore  nobody  mentioned  it  to  me.  I  heard,  some 
years  after,  that  one  or  two  literary  ladies  had  said  that  they,  in 
my  place,  would  have  gon'e  into  the  mountains  or  to  the  antip- 
odes, and  never  have  shown  their  faces  again ;  and  that  there 
were  inquiries  in  abundance  of  my  friends  how  I  stood  it.  But 
I  gave  no  sigiL  The  reply  always  was  that  I  looked  very  well 
and  happy,  — just  as  usual— ^ The  sequel  of  the  story  is  that  the 
writer  of  the  original  article,  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope^  requested  a 
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mutaal  friend  k>  teU  me  that  he  was  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
political  eoonomj  of  the  article  to  be  his ;  but  that  he  hoped  he 
was  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  have  stooped  to  ribaldry,  or  even 
jest ;  and  that  I  mnst  nndentand  that  he  was  not  more  or  less 
responsible  for  any  thing  in  the  article  which  we  coold  not  dis- 
cuss &Qe  to  face  with  satis&etion.  Messrs,  Lockhart  and  Croker 
made  no  secret  of  the  ribaldry  being  theirs.  When  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  literary  world  was  strong  in  regard  to  this  and  other 
offences  of  the  same  kind,  and  Ur.  Lockhart  found  he  had  gone 
too  %  in  my  case,  he  spared  no  intreaties  to  the  lady  who  made 
I^y  G.  meet  me  to  invite  him,  —  professing  great  admiration 
and  good-will,  and  declaring  that  I  Ukust  know  his  insults  to  be 
mere  joking.  She  was  won  upon  at  last,  and  came  one  day  with 
her  husband,  to  persuade  me  to  go  over  to  dinner  to  meet  Mr. 
Lockhart  When  I  persisted  in  my  refusal,  she  said,  in  some 
yezation,  —  ''But  what  ami'to  say  to  Lockhartf — because  I 
promised  him."  I  replied,  ''  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  what 
you  say  to  Mr.  Lockhart :  but  I  wUl  tell  pou  that  I  will  never 
knowingly  meet  Mr.  Lockhart ;  end  that,  if  I  find  myself  in  the 
same  house  with  him,  I  wUl  go  out  at  one  door  of  the  drawing- 
room  when  he  eomes  in  at  the  other."  Her  husband,  hitherto 
silent,  said,  **  You  are  quite  right*  I  would  on  no  account  allow 
you  to  be  drawn  in  to  an  acquaintance  with  Lockhart  at  our 
house :  and  the  only  excuse  I  can  offer  for  my  wife's  rashness  is 
that  she  has  never  read  that  Quarterly  article."  From  other 
quartos  I  had  friendly  waxnii^  that  Lockhart  had  set  his  mind 
on  making  my  acquaintance,  in  order  to  be  able  to  say  that  I 
did  not  mind  what  he  had  done.  He  was  the  only  person  but 
two  whose  acquaintance  I  ever  refused.  I  never  saw  him  but 
once ;  and  that  was  twenty  years  afterwards,  when  he  wore  a 
gloomy  and  painful  expression  of  countenance,  and  walked  list- 
lessly along  the  street  and  the  square,  near  his  own  house,  swing- 
ii^  his  cane.  My  companion  told  me  who  he  was;  and  we 
walked  along  the  other  side  of  the  street^  having  a  good  and 
unobserved  view  of  him  till  he  reached  his  own  house.  The 
sonowe  of  his  later  years  had  then  dosed  down  upon  him,  and 
he  was  sinking  under  them :  but  the.  pity  which  I  felt  for  him 
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then  was  not  more  hearty,  I  believe^  than  that  which  filled  my 
mind  on  that  Good  Fridaji  1833,  when  he  belieyed  he  had 
**  destroyed  "  me. 

As  for  destroying  me,  — it  was  too  late,  for  one  thing.  I  had 
won  my  public  before  Croker  took  up  his  ''  tomahawk."  The 
simple  iiEhct,  in  regard  to  the  drccdation  of  my  Series,  was  that 
the  sale  increased  laigely  after  the  appearance  of  the  Qoarteily 
review  of  it,  and  diminished  markedly  and  immediately  on  the 
publication  of  the  flattering  article  on  it  in  the  Edinbuigh  Be- 
view.  The  Whigs  were  then  fiedling  into  disrepute  amopg  the 
great  body  of  the  people ;  and  every  token  of  favour  from  whig 
quarters  was  damaging  to  me,  for  a  time.  In  the  long  run,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Quarterly  injured  me  seriously.  For  ten 
years  there  was  seldom  a  number  which  had  not  soiae  indecent 
jest  about  me,  —  some  insulting  introduction  of  my  name.  The 
wonder  is  what  could  be  gained  that  was  worth  the  trouble  :  but 
it  certainly  seems  to  me  that  this  course  of  imputation  originated 
some  obscure  dread  of  me  and  my  works  among  timid  and 
superficial  readers.  For  one  instance  amoi^  many: — a  lady, 
calling  on  a  Mend  of  mine,  wondered  at  seeing  books  of  mine 
on  the  table,  within  the  children's  reach; — they  being  '' im- 
proper books,"  she  had  been  told,  — declared  to  be  so  by  the 
Quarterly  Eeview.  My  friend  said  "  Though  I  don't  agree  with 
you,  I  know  what  you  are  thinking  of.  You  must  carry  this 
home,  and  read  it," — taking  down  from  the  shelf  the  volume 
which  contained  the  Garveloch  stories.  The  visitor  hesitated^ 
but  yielded,  and  a  few  days  after,  brought  back  the  book,  saying 
that  this  could  not  be  the  one,  for  it  was  so  harmless  that  her 
husband  had  read  it  aloud  to  the  young  people  in  the  evening. 
"  Well,"  said  my  friend,  « try  another."  The  lady  and  her  hus- 
band read  the  whole  series  through  in  this  way,  and  never  could 
find  out  the  "  improper  book." 

And  what  was  all  this  fort  I  do  not  at  all  know.  All  that 
I  know  is  that  a  more  simple-minded,  virtuous  man,  full  of 
domestic  affections,  than  Mr.  Malthus,  cotild  not  be  found  in  all 
England ;  and  that  the  desire  of  his  heart  and  the  aim  of  his 
work  were  that  domestic  virtue  and  happiness  should  be  placed 
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within  the  reach  of  aU,  as  Nature  intended  them  to  be.  He 
fonnd,  in  his  day,  that  a  portion  of  the  people  were  underfed ; 
and  that  one  consequence  of  this  was  a  fearful  mortality  among 
in&nts ;  and  another  consequence,  the  growth  of  a  recklessness 
among  the  destitute  which  caused  infanticide,  corruption  of 
monJs,  and,  at  best,  marriage  between  pauper  boys  and  girls, 
while  multitudes  of  respectable  men  and  women,  who  paid  rates 
instead  of  consxuning  them,  were  unmarried  at  forty,  or  never 
married  at  alL  Prudence  as  to  the  time  of  marriage,  and  to 
making  due  provision  for  it  was,  one  would  think,  a  harmless 
recommendation  enough,  under  the  circumstances.  Such  is  the 
moral  aspect  of  Malthus's  work.  As  to  its  mathematical  basis, 
there  is  no  one,  as  I  have  heard  Mr.  Hallam  say,  who  could 
question  it  that  might  not  as  well  dispute  the  multiplication 
table.  As  for  whether  Mr.  Malthus's  doctrine,  while  mathemati- 
cally indisputable,  and  therefore  assailable  in  itself  only  by  ribal- 
dry and  corrupt  misrepresentation,  may  not  be  attacking  a  diffi- 
culty at  the  wrong  end,  —  that  is  a  Hair  matter  of  opinion.  In 
my  opinion,  recent  experience  shows  that  it  does  attack  a  diffi- 
culty at  the  wrong  end.  The  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  with  the 
consequent  improvement  in  agriculture,  and  the  prodigious  in- 
crease of  emigration  have  extinguished  all  present  apprehension 
and  talk  of  "surplus  population,"  —  that  great  difficulty  of 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  And  it  should  be  remembered,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned  in  the  controversy,  that  I  advocated  in  my 
Series  a  &ee  trade  in  com,  and  exhibited  the  certainly  of  agricul- 
tural improvement,  as  a  consequence ;  and  urged  a  carefully  con- 
ducted emigration ;  and,  above  all,  education  without  limit  It 
was  my  business,  in  illustrating  Political  Economy,  to  exemplify 
Malthus's  doctrine  among  the  rest.  It  was  that  doctrine  **  pure 
and  simple,**  as  it  came  from  his  virtuous  and  benevolent  mind, 
that  I  presented ;  and  the  presentment  was  accompanied  by  an 
earnest  advocacy  of  the  remedies  which  the  great  natural  laws  of 
Society  put  into  our  power,  —  ficeedom  for  bringing  food  to  men, 
had  freedom  for  men  to  go  where  food  is  plentiful ;  and  enlight- 
enment for  all,  that  they  may  provide  for  themselves  under  the 
guidance  of  the  best  intelligence.    Mr.  Mal&us,  who  did  more 
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for  social  ease  and  Tutue  than  perhape  ax^  othet  man  of  his 
time^  was  the  "  best-abused  man  "  of  the  age.  I  was  awaie  of 
this  i  and  I  saw  in  him,  when  I  afterwaida  knew  him,  one  of  the 
seienest  and  most  cheexful  men  that  society  can  pioduce.  When 
I  beoame  intimate  enough  with  the  funily  to  talk  over  such  mat- 
teiSy  1  asked  Mr.  Malthus  one  day  whether  he  had  sufifeied  in 
spirits  from  the  abuse  lavished  on  him.  ^'  Only  just  at  first,"  he 
answered.  —  "I  wander  whether  it  ever  kept  you  awake  a  min- 
ute." —  "  liever  after  the  fint  fortnight^"  was  his  reply.  The 
spectacle  of  the  good  man  in  his  daily  life,  in  contrast  with  the 
representations  of  him  in  the  periodical  literature  of  the  time, 
in4>re88ed  upon  me,  more  forcibly  than  any  thing  in  my  own 
experience^  the  everlasting  &ct  that  the  reformers  of  morality, 
personal  and  social,  are  always  subject  at  the  outset  to  the  impu- 
tation of  immorality  from  those  interested  in  the  continuance  of 
corruption.  —  I  need  only  add  that  all  suspidous  speculation,  in 
regard  to  my  social  doctrines,  seems  to  have  died  out  long  ago. 
I  was  not  ruined  by  this  first  risk^  any  more  than  by  any  subse- 
qneat  enterprises ;  but  I  was  probably  never  so  near  it  as  when 
my  path  of  duty  led  me  among  the  snares  and  pitfalls  jnepared 
for  the  innocent  and  defenceless  by  Messrs.  Crokar  and  Lock- 
hart,  behind  the  screen  of  the  Quarterly  Beview. 

The  behaviour  of  the  Edinburgh  was  widely  different  From 
the  time  of  my  becoming  acquainted  with  the  literary  Whigs 
who  were  paramount  at  that  time»  I  had  heard  the  name  of 
William  £m)pson  on  all  hands :  and  it  once  or  twice  crossed  m j 
mind  that  it  was  odd  that  I  never  saw  him.  Once  he  left  the 
room  as  I  entered  it  unexpectedly :  and  another  time,  he  ran  in 
among  us  at  dessert,  at  a  dinner  party,  to  deliver  a  message  to 
the  hostess,  and  was  gone,  without  an  introduction  to  me,  — the 
only  stranger  in  company.  When  his  review  of  my  Series  in  the 
Edinburgh  was  out,  and  he  had  ascertained  that  I  had  read  it,  he 
caused  me  to  be  informed  that  he  had  declined  an  introduction 
to  me  hitherto,  because  he  wished  to  render  impossible  all  alle» 
gations  that  I  had  been  &vourably  reviewed  by  aperscmal  Mend : 
but  that  he  was  now  only  awaiting  my  permission  to  pay  his 
reqwcts  to  me.     The  review  was,  to  be  sure,  extraordinarily 
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laudatory ;  but  the  praise  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  reiy  rational 
and  sound ;  while  the  natuxe  of  the  criticism  showed  that  all 
accordance  between  Mr.  Empson  and  me  on  some  important  prin- 
ciples of  social  monds  was  wholly  out  of  the  question.  His 
objection  to  the  supposition  that  society  could  exist  without  cap- 
ital punishment  is  one  instance  of  what  I  mean ;  and  his  view 
of  the  morality  or  immorality  of  opinions  (apart  from  the  pro- 
cess of  forming  them)  is  another.  But  there  was  some  literary 
criticism  which  I  was  thankful  for;  and  there  was  such  kind- 
liness and  generosity  in  the  whole  character  of  the  man's  mind ; 
— his  deeds  of  delicate  goodness  came  to  my  knowledge  so  abun- 
dantly; and  he  bore  so  well  certain  mortifications  about  the 
review  with  which  he  had  taken  lus  best  pains,  that  I  was  as  ready 
as  himself  to  be  friends.  And  friends  we  were,  for  several  years. 
We  were  never  otherwise  than  perfectly  friendly,  though  I  could 
not  help  feeling  that  every  year,  and  every  experience,  separated 
us  more  widely  in  regard  to  intellectual  and  moral  sympathy. 
He  was  not,  from  the  character  of  his  mind,  capable  of  having 
opinions ;  and  he  was,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  disposed  to  be 
afraid  of  those  who  had.  He  was  in  a  perpetual  course  of  being 
swayed  about  by  the  companions  of  the  day,  on  all  matten  but 
politics.  There  he  was  safe ;  for  he  was  hedged  in  on  every  side 
by  the  dogmatic  Whigs,  who  made  him  their  chief  dogmatist 
He  was  full  of  literary  knowledge ;  —  an  omnivorous  reader  with 
a  weak  intellectual  digestion.  He  was  not  personally  the  wiser 
for  his  reading ;  but  the  profusion  that  he  could  pour  out  gave  a 
certain  charm  to  his  conversation,  and  even  to  his  articles,  which 
had  no  other  merit,  except  indeed  that  of  a  general  kindliness  of 
spirit.  During  my  intercourse  with  him  and  his  set,  he  married 
the  only  child  of  his  old  friend,  Lord  Jeffrey :  and  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Napier,  who  succeeded  Jeffrey  in  the  editorahip  of 
the  Edinburgh  Keview,  Mr.  Empson  accepted  the  offer  of  it,  — 
rather  to  the  consternation  of  some  of  his  best  friends.  He  had 
been  wont  to  shake  his  head  over  the  misfortunes  of  the  review 
in  Napier's  time,  saying  that  that  gentleman  had  no  literary 
faculty  or  cultivation  whatever.  When  he  himself  assumed  the 
management,  people  said  we  should  now  have  nothing  but  liter- 
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atiua  Both  he  and  his  predeoessor,  however,  inserted  (it  was 
understood)  as  a  matter  of  conise,  all  articles  sent  hy  Whig  Min- 
isters, or  by  their  underlings,  however  those  articles  might  con* 
tradict  each  other  even  in  the  same  number.  All  hope  of  real 
^itorship,  of  political  and  moral  consistency,  was  now  over ; 
and  an  unlooked-for  failure  in  modesty  and  manners  in  good 
Mr.  Empson  spoiled  the  literary  prospect ;  so  that  the  review 
lost  character  and  reputation  quarter  by  quarter,  while  under  his 
charge.  His  health  had  so  far,  and  so  fotally,  failed  before  he 
became  Editor,  that  he  ought  not  to  have  gone  into  the  enter- 
prise  j  and  so  his  oldest  and  best  friends  told  him.  But  the 
temptation  was  strong ;  and,  unfortunately,  he  could  not  resist 
it  Unfortunately,  if  indeed  it  is  desimble  that  the  Edinburgh 
Beview  should  live,  —  which  may  be  a  question.  It  is  a  great 
evil  for  such  a  publication  to  change  its  politics  radically ;  and 
this  must  be  done  if  the  Edinburgh  is  to  live ;  for  Whiggism 
has  become  mere  death  in  life,  —  a  mere  transitional  state,  now 
nearly  worn  out  When  Mr.  Empson's  review  of  me  appearedi 
however,  the  Whigs  were  new  in  office,  Jeffire/s  parliamentary 
career  was  an  object  of  high  hope  to  his  party,  and  the  Edin- 
burgh was  more  regarded  than  the  younger  generation  can  now 
easily  believe.  Mr.  Empson's  work  was  therefore  of  some  con- 
sequence to  him,  to  me,  and  to  the  public  As  I  have  said,  the 
sale  of  my  Series  declined  immediately,  — under  the  popular 
notion  that  I  was  to  be  a  pet  of  the  Whigs.  As  for  ourselves, 
we  met  very  pleasantly  at  dinner,  at  his  old  fiiend.  Lady  S.'s, 
where  nobody  else  was  invited.  Thence  we  all  went  together 
to  an  evening  party ;  and  I  seldom  entered  a  drawing-room  after- 
wards without  meeting  my  kind-hearted  reviewer.  — Such  were 
the  opposite  histories  of  my  first  appearance  in  the  Edinburgh 
and  Quarterly  Reviews.  —  I  may  as  well  add  that  I  speak  under 
no  bias,  in  either  case,  of  contributor  or  candidate  interest ;  for 
I  never  wrote  or  desired  to  write  for  either  review.  I  do  not 
remember  that  I  was  ever  asked ;  and  I  certainly  never  offered. 
I  think  I  may  trust  my  memory  so  &r  as  to  say  this  confidently. 
To  return  to  the  subject  of  the  materials  furnished  to  me  as  I 
proceeded  in  my  work.    There  were  still  three  more  numbers 
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written  in  Norwich,  besides  those  which  I  have  mentioned. 
The  Manchester  operatives  were  eager  to  interest  me  in  their 
controversies  about  Machinery  and  Wages;  and  it  was  from 
them  that  I  received  the  bundles  of  documents  which  qualified 
me  to  write  "A  Manchester  Strike." 

It  was  while  I  was  about  this  number  that  the  crisis  of  the 
Seform  Bill  happened.  One  May  morning,  I  remember,  the 
people  of  Norwich  went  out,  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  to 
meet  the  maiL  At  that  time,  little  Willie  B— ,  the  son  of 
the  Unitarian  Minister  at  Norwich,  used  to  come  every  morning 
to  say  certain  lessons  to  my  mother,  with  whom  he  was  a  great 
fiivouiite.  On  that  morning,  after  breakfast,  in  came  Willie, 
looking  solemn  and  business-like,  and  stood  before  my  mother 
with  his  arms  by  his  sides,  as  if  about  to  say  a  lesson,  and  said, 
*^  Ma'am,  papa  sends  you  his  regards,  and  the  Ministry  has  re- 
fflgned."  "Well,  Willie,  what  does  that  meant"  "I  don't 
know,  Ma'am."  We,  however,  knew  so  well  that,  for  once,  and 
I  believe  for  the  only  time  in  those  busy  years,  I  could  not 
work.  When  my  mother  came  in  from  ordering  dinner,  she 
found  me  sitting  beside  Willie,  mending  stockings.  She  ex- 
pressed her  amazement :  and  I  told  her,  what  pleased  her  highly, 
that  T  really  could  not  write  about  twopenny  galloons,  the  topic 
of  the  morning,  after  hearing  of  Lord  Grey's  resignation.  We 
went  out  early  into  thd  town,  where  the  people  were  all  in  the 
streets,  and  the  diurch  bells  were  muffled  and  tolling.  I  do  not 
remember  a  more  exciting  day.  My  publisher  wrote  a  day  or 
two  afterwards,  that  the  London  booksellers  need  not  have  been 
afraid  of  the  Beform  Bill,  any  more  than  the  Cholera,  for  that 
during  this  crisis,  he  had  sold  more  of  my  books  than  ever. 
Every  thing,  indeed,  justified  my  detenmnation  not  to  defer  a 
work  which  was  the  more  wanted  the  more  critical  became  the 
affiurs  of  the  nation. 

In  spite  of  all  I  could  say,  the  men  of  Manchester  persisted 
that  my  hero  was  their  hero,  whose  name  however  I  had  never 
heard.  It  gratified  me  to  find  that  my  doctrine  was  well  re- 
ceived, and  I  may  say,  cordially  agreed  in,  even  at  that  time,  by 
the  leaders  of  the  genuine  Manchester  operatives ;  and  they,  for 
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their  part,  were  gratified  by  their  great  topics  of  interest  being 
discussed  by  one  whom  they  supposed  to  have  "spent  all  her 
life  in  a  cotton-mill/'  as  one  of  their  fi&Tourite  Members  of  F4r- 
Hament  told  me  they  did.  —  It  occurs  to  me  that  my  life  ought 
indeed  to  be  written  by  myself  or  some  one  else  who  can  speak 
to  its  facts ;  for,  if  the  reports  afloat  about  me  from  time  to  time 
were  to  find  their  way  into  print  after  my  death,  it  would  appear 
the  strangest  life  in  the  world.  I  have  been  assigned  a  humbler 
life  than  that  of  the  Cotton-milL  A  fiiend  of  mine  heard  a  pas- 
senger in  a  stage-coach  tell  another  that  I  was  "of  very  low 
origin,  —  having  been  a  maid-ofall-work."  This  was  after  the 
publication  of  my  model  number  of  the  "Guide  to  Service,** 
done  at  the  request  of  the  Poo^law  Commissioners.  My  reply 
to  the  request  was  that  I  would  try,  if  the  Maid-of-all-work 
might  be  my  subject.  I  considered  it  a  compliment^  when  I 
found  I  was  supposed  to  have  been  relating  my  own  experience. 
One  aunt  of  mine  heard  my  Series  extolled  (alao  in  a  coach)  as 
wonderful  for  a  young  creature,  seventeen  and  no  more  on  her 
last  birthday ;  and  another  aunt  heard  the  same  praise,  in  the 
same  way,  but  on  the  opposite  ground  that  I  was  wonderfully 
energetic  for  eighty-four  1  So  many  people  heard  that  I  was 
dreadfully  conceited,  and  that  my  head  was  turned  with  success, 
that  I  began  to  think,  in  spite  of  very  sober  feelings  and  of 
abundant  self-distrust,  that  the  account  must  be  true.  A  shop- 
man at  a  printseller^s  was  heard  by  a  cousin  of  mine,  after  the 
publication  of  "Yanderput  and  Snoek,"  giving  an  impressive 
account  of  my  residence  in  Holland :  and,  long  after,  Mr.  Laing 
made  inquiries  of  a  relation  about  how  long  I  had  lived  in  Noz^ 
way,  —  of  which  "  Feats  on  the  Eiord  "  were  supposed  to  be  an 
evidence :  but  I  had  visited  neither  countiy  when  I  wrote  of 
them,  and  shall  die  without  seeing  Norway  now.  Every  body 
believed  at  one  time  that  I  had  sought  Lord  Brougham's  patron- 
age;— and  this  report  I  did  not  like  at  all.  Another,  —  that 
he  had  written  the  chief  part  of  the  books,  —  was  merely  amus* 
ing.  Another  gave  me  some  little  trouble,  in  the  midst  of  the 
amusement ;  —  that  I  had  been  married  for  two  years  before  the 
Series  was  finished,  and  that  I  concealed  the  &ct  for  conven- 
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ience.  More  tbam  one  of  mj  own  relations  required  the  most 
express  and  serious  assurance  from  me  that  this  was  not  true 
before  thej  would  acquit  me  of  an  act  of  trickery  so  unlike  me, 
—  who  never  had  any  secrets.  The  husband  thus  assigned  to 
me  was  a  gentleman  whom  I  had  then  never  heard  of,  and 
whom  I  never  saw  till  some  years  afterwards,  when  he  had  long 
been  a  married  man.  After  my  Eastern  journey  in  1846,  it  was 
widely  reported,  and  believed  in  Paris,  that  my  party  and  I  had 
quarrelled,  as  soon  as  we  landed  in  France ;  and  that  I  had  gone 
on  by  myself,  and  travelled  through  those  eastern  countries  en- 
tirely alone.  I  could  not  conceive  what  could  be  the  meaning 
of  the  compliments  I  received  on  my  ^'  wonderful  courage,"  till 
I  found  how  unwilling  people  were  to  credit  that  I  had  been 
well  taken  care  o£  My  "  Eastern  Life  "  disabused  all  believers 
in  this  nonsense ;  and  I  hope  this  Memoir  will  discredit  all  the 
absurd  reports  which  may  yet  be  connected  with  my  station  and 
my  doings  in  life,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  know  me  only 
from  rumour. 

*'  Cousin  Marshall,"  which  treats  of  the  Poor-laws,  was  written 
and  at  press  before  Lord  Brougham  had  devised  his  scheme  of 
engaging  me  to  illustrate  the  operation  of  the  Poor-laws.  I  ob- 
tained my  material,  as  to  details,  from  a  brother  who  was  a 
Guardian,  and  from  a  lady  who  took  an  interest  in  workhouse 
management  For  *'  Ireland  "  and  "  Homes  Abroad,"  I  obtained 
&cts  from  Blue-books  on  Ireland  and  Colonization  which  were 
among  the  many  by  this  time  sent  me  by  people  who  had  "  hob- 
bies."   These  were  all  that  I  wrote  at  Norwich. 

Five  of  my  numbers  had  appeared  before  Lord  Brougham 
saw  any  of  them,  or  knew  any  thing  about  them.  He  was  at 
Brougham  in  June,  1832,  when  Mr.  Drummond,  —  the  Thomas 
Dmmmond  of  sacred  memory  in  Ireland,  —  sent  him  my  num- 
bers, up  to  ^'EHa  of  Garveloch"  (inclusive),  A  friend  of  both 
was  at  that  time  at  Norwich,  canvassing  for  the  representation ; 
and  Lord  Brougham  wrote  to  him,  with  his  customary  vehe- 
mence, extolling  me  and  my  work,  and  desiring  him  to  engage 
me  to  illustrate  the  poor-laws,  in  aid  of  the  Commission  then 
appointed  to  the  work  of  poor-law  inquiry.     It  was  hardly  right 
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• 
in  me  to  listen  to  any  invitation  to  further  wo^k.  That  I  should 
have  done  so  for  any  considerations  of  fame  or  money  can  never 
have  heen  believed  by  any  who  knew  what  proposals  and  solici- 
tations from  all  manner  of  editors  and  publishers  I  refused.  It 
was  the  extreme  need  and  difficulty  of  poo^law  reform  that  won 
me  to  the  additional  task.  I  had  for  many  years  been  in  a  state 
of  despair  about  national  a&irsy  on  account  of  this  "gangrene 
of  the  state/'  as  the  French  commissioners  had  reported  it, 
*'  which  it  was  equally  impossible  to  remove  and  to  let  alone.** 
When  Lord  Brougham  wrote  to  his  Mend  an  account  of  the 
evidence  which  was  actually  obtained,  and  which  would  be 
placed  at  my  disposal ;  and  when  he  added  that  there  was  an 
apparent  possibility  of  cure,  declaring  that  his  "  hopes  would  be 
doubled  "  if  I  could  be  induced  to  help  the  scheme,  the  tempta- 
tion to  over-work  was  irresistible.  When  I  met  Lord  Brougham 
in  town,  he  urged  me  strongly  to  promise  six  numbers  within  a 
year.  I  was  steady  in  refusing  to  do  more  than  four  altogether : 
and  truly,  that  was  quite  enough,  in  addition  to  the  thirty  num- 
bers of  my  own  Series,  (including  the  "  Illustrations  of  Taxa- 
tion.**) These  thirty-four  little  volumes  were  produced  in  twp 
years  and  a  half,  — the  greater  part  of  the  time  being  one  un- 
ceasing whirl  of  business  and  social  excitement.  After  my  set- 
tlement in  London,  Lord  Brougham  called  on  me  to  arrange  the 
plan.  He  informed  me  that  the  evidence  would  be  aU  placed 
in  my  hands ;  and  that  my  Illustrations  would  be  published  by 
the  Diffusion  Society.  He  then  requested  me  to  name  my  terms. 
I  declined.  He  proceeded  to  assign  the  grounds  of  the  estimate 
he  was  about  to  propose,  telling  me  what  his  Society  and  others 
had  given  for  various  works,  and  why  he  considered  mine  worth 
more  than  some  to  which  I  likened  it.  Finally,  he  told  me  I 
ought  not  to  have  less  than  one  hundred  pounds  apiece  for  my 
four  numbers.  He  said  that  the  Society  would  pay  me  seventy- 
five  pounds  on  the  day  of  publication  of  eadi ;  and  that  he  then 
and  there  guaranteed  to  me  the  remaining  twenty-five  pounds 
for  each.  If  I  did  not  receive  it  from  the  Society,  I  should  &om 
him.  He  afterwards  told  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  and  two 
personal  friends  of  his  and  mine  that  these  were  tne  terms  he 
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had  offered,  and  meant  to  see  fhlfiUecL  I  supplied  the  woika 
which,  he  declared,  fully  answered  his  expectations ;  and  indeed 
he  sent  me  earnest  and  repeated  thanks  for  them.  The  Society 
ftdfilled  its  engagements  completely  and  punctually :  but  Lord 
Brougham  did  not  fulfil  his  oMm,  more  or  less.  I  never  saw  or 
heard  any  thing  of  the  four  times  twenty*fiTe  pounds  I  was  to 
receive  to  make  up  my  four  hundred  pounds.  I  believe  that  he 
was  reminded  of  his  engagement,  while  I  was  in  America,  by 
those  to  whom  he  had  avowed  it:  but  I  have  never  received 
any  part  of  the  money,  to  this  day.  I  never  made  direct  appli- 
cation to  him  for  it ;  partly  because  I  never  esteemed  or  liked 
him,  or  relished  being  implicated  in  business  with  him,  after  the 
first  flutter  was  over,  and  I  could  judge  of  him  for  myself;  and 
partly  because  such  an  amount  of  unfulfilled  promises  lay  at  his 
door,  at  the  time  of  his  enforced  retirement  from  power,  that  I 
felt  that  my  application  would  be,  like  other  people's  applica- 
tions, as  fruitless  as  it  would  be  disagreeable.  I  do  not  repent 
doing  those  tales,  because  I  hope  and  believe  they  were  useful 
at  a  special  crisis :  but  they  never  succeeded  to  any  thing  like 
the  extent  of  my  own  Series ;  and  it  certainly  appeared  that  all 
connexion  with  the  Diffusion  Society,  and  Lord  Brougham,  and 
the  Whig  government,  was  so  much  mere  detriment  to  my  use- 
fulness and  my  influence. 

I  bad  better  relate  here  all  that  I  have  to  say  about  that  batch 
of  Tales.  Lord  Brougham  sent  me  all  the  evidence  as  it  was 
delivered  in  by  the  Commissioners  of  Liquiry  into  the  operation 
of  the  Poor-laws.  There  can  be  no  stronger  proof  of  the  strength 
of  this  evidence  than  the  uniformity  of  the  suggestions  to  which 
it  gave  rise  in  all  the  minds  which  were  then  intent  on  finding 
the  remedy.  I  was  requested  to  furnish  my  share  of  conclusions 
and  suggestions.  I  did  so,  in  the  form  of  a  programme  of  doo- 
trine  for  my  illustrations,  some  of  which  expose  the  evils  of  the 
old  system,  while  others  pourtray  the  features  of  its  proposed 
successor.  My  document  actually  crossed  in  the  street  one  sent 
me  by  a  Member  of  the  government  detailing  the  heads  of  the 
new  BilL  I  sat  down  to  read  it  with  no  little  emotion,  and 
some  apprehension ;  and  the  moment  when,  arriving  at  the  end. 
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I  found  that  the  govenunent  scheme  and  my  own  were  identical, 
point  hj  point,  was  not  one  to  be  easily  forgotten.  I  never 
wrote  any  thing  with  more  glee  than  ''The  Hamlets," — the 
number  in  which  the  proposed  reform  is  exemplified :  and  the 
spirit  of  the  work  carried  me  through  the  great  effort  of  writing 
that  number  and  "  Cinnamon  and  Pearls  "  in  one  month,  —  dur- 
ing a  country  visit  in  glorious  summer  weather. 

Soon  after  my  Poor-law  Tales  began  to  appear,  I  received  a 
message  from  Mr.  Barnes,  Editor-in-K^ief  of  the  **  Times,"  inti- 
mating that  the  ''Times''  was  prepared  to  support  my  work, 
which  would  be  a  valuable  auxiliary  of  the  proposed  reform.  I 
returned  no  answer,  not  seeing  that  any  was  required  from  an 
author  who  had  never  had  any  thing  to  do  with  her  reviewers, 
or  made  any  interest  in  reviews.  I  said  this  to  the  friend  who 
delivered  the  message,  expressing  at  the  same  time  my  satisfac- 
tion that  the  government  measure  was  to  have  the  all-powerfiil 
support  of  the  "Times."  The  Ministers  were  assured  of  the 
same  support  by  the  same  potentate.  How  the  other  newspapers 
would  go  there  was  no  saying,  because  the  proposed  reform  was 
not  a  party  measure ;  but,  with  the  "  Times  "  on  our  side  we  felt 
pretty  safe.  It  was  on  the  seventeenth  of  April,  1834,  that  Lord 
Althorp  introduced  the  Bill.  His  speech,  full  of  facts,  earnest, 
and  deeply  impressive,  produced  a  strong  effect  on  the  House ; 
and  the  Ministers  went  home  to  bed  with  easy  minds,  —  little 
imagining  what  awaited  them  at  the  break&st  table.  It  was  no 
small  vexation  to  me,  on  opening  the  "  Times  "  at  breakfast  on  the 
eighteenth,  to  find  a  vehement  and  total  condemnation  of  the  New 
Poor-law.  Every  body  in  London  was  asking  how  it  happened. 
I  do  not  know,  except  in  as  far  as  I  was  told  by  some  people 
who  knew  more  of  the  management  of  the  paper  than  the  world  in 
general.  Their  account  was  that  the  intention  had  really  been,  np 
to  the  preceding  day,  to  support  the  measure ;  but  that  such  re- 
ports arrived  of  the  hostility  of  the  country-justices,  —  a  most 
important  class  of  customers,  —  that  a  meeting  of  proprietors  was 
held  in  the  evening,  when  the  question  of  supporting  or  opposing 
the  measure  was  put  to  the  vote.  The  policy  of  humouring  the 
country-justices  was  carried  by  one  vote.     So  went  the  story. 
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Another  anecdote,  less  openly  spoken  of,  I  believe  to  have  been 
true.  Lord  Brougham  wrote  a  note,  I  was  told,  to  Lord  Al- 
thorp,  the  same  moming,  uiging  him  to  timely  attendance  at 
the  Cabinet  Cooncil,  as  it  must  be  immediately  decided  whether 
Barnes,  (who  was  not  veiy  favouiably  described,)  and  the 
''Times''  should  be  propitiated  or  defied.  A  letter  or  message 
arriving  from  Lord  Aithorp  which  rendered  the  sending  the  note 
unneoessaiy,  Lord  Brougham  tore  it  up,  and  throw  it  into  the 
waste-basket  under  the  table.  The  fragments  wero  by  somebody 
or  other  abstracted  firom  the  basket,  pasted  together,  and  sent 
to  Mr.  Barnes,  whose  personal  susceptibility  was  extreme.  From 
that  day  began  the  baiting  of  Lord  Brougham  in  the  ''Times" 
which  set  every  body  inquiring  what  so  fierce  a  persecution  could 
mean;  and  the  wonder  ceased  only  when  the  undisciplined  poli- 
tician finally  fell  from  his  rank  as  a  statesman,  and  forfeited  the 
romains  of  his  reputation  within  two  years  afterwards.  A  search- 
ing domestic  inquiry  was  instituted ;  but,  up  to  the  time  of  my 
being  told  the  story,  no  discovery  had  been  made  of  the  mischief- 
maker  who  had  picked  up  the  scraps  of  the  note. 

After  talking  over  the  debate  and  the  comment  on  it  with  my 
mother  and  aunt,  that  April  moming,  I  went  up  to  my  study  to 
work,  and  was  presently  interrupted  by  a  note  which  surprised 
me  so  much  that  I  carried  it  to  my  mother.  It  was  from  a  lady 
with  whom  I  had  only  a  very  slight  acquaintance,  —  the  wife  of 
a  Member  of  Parliament  of  high  consideration.  This  lady  in- 
vited me  to  take  a  drive  with  her  that  moming,  and  mentioned 
that  she  was  going  to  buy  plants  at  a  nursery.  My  mother  ad- 
vised me  to  leave  my  work  early,  for  once,  and  go,  for  the  fresh 
air  and  the  pleasure.  My  correspondent  called  for  me,  and, 
before  we  were  off  the  stones,  out  came  the  reason  of  the  invita- 
tion. Her  husband  was  aghast  at  the  course  of  the  "  Times," 
and  had  been  into  the  City  to  buy  the  "Momhig  Chronicle,"  — 
then  a  fax  superior  paper  to  what  it  has  been  since.  He  and  a 
friend  wero  now  the  proprietors  of  the  "  Chronicle,"  and  no  time 
was  to  be  lost  in  finding  writers  who  could  and  would  support 
the  New  Poor-law.  I  was  the  first  to  be  invited,  because  I  was 
known  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  principles  and  pro- 
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viaions  of  the  measure  from  the  beginning.  The  invitation  to 
me  was  to  write  **  leaders "  on  the  Kew  Poor-law,  as  long  as 
such  support  should  be  wanted  I  asked  why  the  proprietor  did 
not  do  it  himself,  and  found  that  he  was  really  so  engaged  in 
parliamentaiy  committees  as  to  be  already  over-worked.  I  de- 
clared myself  over-worked  too  ]  but  I  was  entreated  to  take  a 
few  hours  for  consideration.  An  answer  was  to  be  sent  for  at 
five  o'clock.  My  mother  and  I  talked  the  matter  over.  The 
inducements  were  very  strong ;  for  I  could  not  but  see  that  I 
was  the  person  for  the  work  :  but  my  mother  said  it  would  kill 
me,  —  busy  as  I  was  at  present*  I  believed  that  it  would  injure 
my  own  Series;  and  I  therefore  declined  —  For  many  months 
afterwards,  even  for  years,  it  was  a  distasteful  task  to  read  the 
^'Times'*  on  the  New  Poorlaw,  —  so  venomous,  so  unscrupu- 
lous, so  pertinacious,  so  miBchievous  in  intention,  and  so  vicious 
in  principle  was  its  opposition  to  a  reform  which  has  saved  the 
stateu  But,  as  the  reform  was  strong  enough  to  stand,  this  hos- 
tility has  been  eventually  a  very  great  benefit  Bad  as  was  the 
spirit  of  the  opposition,  it  assumed  the  name  of  humanity,  and 
did  some  of  the  work  of  humanity.  Every  weak  point  of  the 
measure  was  exposed,  and  every  extravagance  chastised.  Its 
righteousness  and  principled  humanity  were  ignored ;  and  every 
accidental  pressure  or  inconvenience  was  made  the  most  o£ 
The  faults  of  the  old  law  were  represented  (as  by  Mr.  Dickens 
in  ''Oliver  Twist")  as  those  of  the  new,  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  protract  the  exerdae  of  irresponsible  power  by  the  coun- 
try justices :  but  the  measure  was  working,  all  the  while,  for  the 
extinction  of  the  law-made  vices  and  miseries  of  the  old  system ; 
and  the  process  was  aided  by  the  stimulating  vigilance  of  the 
*'  Times,"  which  evoked  at  once  the  watchfulness  and  activity  of 
officials  and  the  spirit  of  humanity  in  society, — both  essential 
conditions  of  the  true  working  of  the  new  law.  — My  share  in 
the  punishment  I  could  never  understand.  Neither  my  mother 
nor  I  mentioned  to  any  person  whatever  the  transaction  of  that 
morning :  but  in  a  few  days  appeared  a  venomous  attack  on  the 
Member  of  Parliament  who  had  bought  the  "  Chronicle,"  in  the 
course  of  which  he  was  taunted  with  going  to  a  young  lady  in 
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Hudyer  Street  for  direction  in  his  political  conduct  After  that, 
there  were  many  such  allusions  : — my  friends  were  appealed  to 
to  check  my  propensity  to  write  about  all  things  whatsoever,  — 
the  world  having  by  this  time  quite  books  enough  of  mine :  and 
the  explanation  given  of  the  ill  success  and  bad  working  of  the 
Whig  measures  was  that  the  Ministers  came  to  me  for  them. 
This  sort  of  treatment  gave  me  no  pain,  because  I  was  not  ao- 
quainted  with  any  body  belonging  to  the  *'  Times,"  and  I  was 
safe  enough  with  the  public  by  this  time :  but  I  thought  it 
rather  too  much  when  Mr.  Sterling,  *'the  Thunderer  of  the 
Times,"  and  at  that  period  editor-in-chief^  obtained  an  invitar 
tion  to  meet  me,  after  the  publication  of  my  books  on  America, 
alleging  that  he  himself  had  never  written  a  disrespectful  word 
(^  me.  My  reply  was  that  he  was  responsible,  as  editor,  and 
that  I  used  the  only  method  of  self-defence  possible  to  a  woman 
under  a  course  of  insult  like  that,  in  declining  his  acquaintanca 
Not  long  afterwards,  when  I  was  at  Tynemouth,  hopelessly  ill, 
poor  and  helpless,  the  "  Times  "  abused  and  insulted  me  for  pri- 
vately refusing  a  pension*  Again  Mr.  Sterling  made  a  push  for 
my  acquaintance ;  and  I  repeated  what  I  had  said  before :  where- 
upon he  declared  that  ''it  cut  him  to  the  heart"  that  I  should 
impute  to  him  the  ribaldry  and  coarse  insults  of  scoundrels  and 
ruffians  who  treated  me  as  I  had  been  treated  in  the  <'  Times." 
I  dare  say  what  he  said  of  his  own  feelings  was  true  enough ; 
but  it  will  never  do  for  responsible  editors,  like  Sterling  and 
Lockhart,  to  shirk  their  natural  retribution  for  the  sins  of  their 
publications  by  laying  the  blame  on  some  impalpable  offender 
who,  on  his  part,  has  very  properly  relied  on  their  responsibility. 
It  appears  to  me  that  social  honesty  and  good  &ith  can  be  pre- 
served only  by  thus  enforcing  integrity  in  the  matter  of  editorial 
responsibility. 

A  curious  incident  occurred,  much  to  the  delight  of  my  Edin- 
burgh reviewer,  in  connexion  with  that  story, — "The  Hamlets," 
—  which,  as  I  have  said,  1  enjoyed  writing  exceedingly.  While 
I  was  preparing  its  doctrine  and  main  &cts,  I  went  early  one 
sunoner  morning,  with  a  sister,  to  the  Exhibition  at  Somerset 
House,  (as  it  was  in  those  days).    I  stopped  before  a  picture  by 
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Collins,  —  "  Childien  at  the  Haunts  of  the  Sea-fowl ; "  and,  after 
a  good  study  of  it,  I  told  my  sister  that  I  had  before  thought  of 
laying  the  scene  by  the  sea-side,  and  that  this  bewitching  picture 
decided  me.  The  girl  in  the  comer,  in  the  red  petticoat^  was 
irresistible ;  and  she  should  be  my  heroine.  There  should  be  a 
heroine,  —  a  girl  and  a  boy,  instead  of  two  boys.  I  did  this, 
and,  incited  by  old  associations,  described  myself  and  a  brother 
(in  regard  to  character)  in  these  two  personages.  Soon  after,  at 
a  music-party,  my  hostess  begged  to  introduce  to  me  Mr.  Ck)llin8 
the  artist,  who  wished  to  make  his  acknowledgments  for  some 
special  obligation  he  was  under  to  me.  .  This  seemed  odd,  when 
I  was  hailing  the  opportunity  for  precisely  the  same  reason^ 
Mr.  CoUins  begged  to  shake  hands  with  me  because  I  had 
helped  him  to  his  great  success  at  the  Academy  that  year.  He 
explained  that  Mrs.  Marcet  had  paid  him  a  visit  when  he  had 
fully  sketched,  and  actually  begun  his  picture,  and  had  said  to 
him  "  Before  you  go  on  with  this,  you  ought  to  read  Miss  Mar- 
tineau's  description  in  *Ella  of  Garveloch'  of  destroying  the 
eagle's  nest. "  Mr.  CoDins  did  so,  and  in  consequence  altered  his 
picture  in  almost  every  part ;  and  now,  in  telling  me  the  inci- 
dent, he  said  that  his  chief  discontent  with  his  work  was  not 
having  effaced  the  figure  of  the  girl  in  the  comer.  He  was  rec- 
onciled to  her,  however,  when  I  told  him  that  the  girl  in  the  red 
petticoat  was  the  heroine  of  the  story  I  was  then  writing.  This 
incident  strikes  me  as  a  curious  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
minds  play  into  one  another  when  their  faculties  of  conception 
and  suggestion  are  kindred,  whatever  may  be  their  several  modes 
of  expression.  One  of  my  chief  social  pleasures  was  meeting 
Wilkie,  and  planning  pictures  with  him,  after  his  old  manner, 
though  alas  1  he  was  now  painting  in  his  new.  He  had  returned 
from  Spain,  with  his  portfolios  filled  with  sketches  of  Spanish 
ladies,  peasants  and  children;  and  he  ei^'oyed  showing  these 
treasures  of  his,  I  remember,  to  my  mother  and  me  one  day 
when  we  went  by  invitation  to  Kensington,  to  see  them.  But 
his  heart  was,  I  am  sure,  in  his  old  style.  He  used  to  watch 
his  opportunity, —  being  very  shy,  — to  get  a  bit  of  talk  with 
me  unheard,  about  what  illustrations  of  my  stories  should  be. 
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saying  that  nothing  wotild  make  him  so  happy,  if  he  were  but 
able,  as  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  painting-life  in  making  a  gallery 
£rom  my  Series.  He  told  me  which  group  or  action  he  should 
select  from  each  number,  as  far  as  then  published,  and  dwelt 
particularly,  I  remember,  on  the  one  in  "  Ireland,"  which  was 
Dora  letting  down  her  petticoat  from  her  shoulders  as  she  en- 
tered the  cabin.  I  write  this  in  full  recoUection  of  Wilkie's 
countenance,  voice  and  words,  but  in  total  foigetfulness  of  my 
own  story,  Dora,  and  the  cabin.  I  have  not  the  book  at  hand 
for  reference,  but  I  am  sure  I  am  reporting  Wilkie  truly.  He 
told  me  that  he  thought  the  resemblance  of  our  respective 
mindVeyes  was  perfectly  singular ;  and  that,  for  aught  he  saw, 
each  of  us  might,  as  well  as  not,  have  done  the  other^s  work,  as 
fiur  as  the  pictorial  faculties  were  concerned. 

I  have  one  more  little  anecdote  to  tell  about  the  heroine  of 
'^The  Hamlets."  I  was  closely  questioned  by  Miss  Beny,  one 
day  when  dining  there,  about  the  sources  of  my  draughts  of 
character,  —  especially  of  children, — and  above  all,  of  Harriet 
and  Ben  in  "  The  Hamlets."  I  acknowledged  that  these  last 
were  more  like  myself  and  my  brother  than  any  body  else. 
Whereupon  the  lively  old  lady  exclaimed,  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  the  whole  party,  "  My  God !  did  you  go  out  shrimp- 
ing]" "No"  I  replied:  ''nor  were  we  workhouse  children. 
What  you  asked  me  about  was  the  characters." 

While  these  Poor-law  tales  were  appearing,  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Fry,  requesting  an  interview  for  purposes  of  impor- 
tance, at  any  time  and  place  I  might  appoint.  I  appointed  a 
meeting  in  Newgate,  at.  the  hour  on  a  Tuesday  morning  when 
Mrs.  Fry  was  usually  at  that  post  of  sublime  duty.  Wishing  for 
a  witness,  as  our  interview  was  to  be  one  of  business,  I  took 
with  me  a  clerical  friend  of  mine  as  an  appropriate  person. 
After  the  usual  services,  Mrs.  Fry  led  the  way  into  the  Matron's 
room,  where  we  three  sat  down  for  our  conference.  Mrs.  Fry's 
objects  were  two.  The  inferior  one  was  to  engage  me  to  interest 
the  government  in  her  newly  planned  District  Societies.  The 
higher  one  was  connected  with  the  poor-law  reform  then  in  prepa- 
ration.    She  told  me  that  her  brother,  J.  J.  Gurney,  and  other 
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members  of  her  family  bad  become  convinced  by  reading  "  Cousin 
Marsball"  and  others  of  my  tales  that  they  had  been  for  a  long 
course  of  years  unsuspectingly  doing  mischief  where  they  meant 
to  do  good ;  that  they  were  now  convinced  that  the  true  way  of 
benefiting  the  poor  was  to  reform  the  Poor-law  system;  and 
that  they  were  fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  measure  to 
be  brought  forward,  some  months  hence,  in  parliament.  Under- 
standing that  I  was  in  the  confidence  of  the  government  as  to 
this  measure,  they  desired  to  know  whether  I  could  honourably 
give  them  an  insight  into  the  principles  on  which  it  was  to  be 
founded.  Their  object  in  this  request  was  good.  They  desired 
that  their  section  of  the  House  of  Commons  should  have  time 
and  opportunity  to  consider  the  subject,  which  might  not  be  at- 
tainable in  the  hurry  of  a  busy  session.  On  consideration,  I  had 
no  scruple  in  commumcating  the  principles,  without,  of  course, 
any  disclosure  of  the  measures.  Mrs.  Fry  noted  them  down, 
with  cheerful  thanks,  and  assurances  that  they  would  not  be 
thrown  away.  They  were  not  thrown  away.  That  section  of 
Members  came  well  prepared  for  the  hearing  of  the  measure,  and 
one  and  all  unflinchingly  supported  it. 

From  the  time  of  my  settlement  in  London,  there  was  no  fear 
of  any  dearth  of  information  on  any  subject  which  I  wished  to 
treat.  Every  party,  and  every  body  who  desired  to  push  any 
object,  forwarded  to  me  all  the  information  they  held.  It  was, 
in  fact,  rather  ridiculous  to  see  the  onset  on  my  acquaintances 
made  by  riders  of  hobbies.  One  acquaintance  of  mine  told  me, 
as  I  was  going  to  his  house  to  dinner,  that  three  gentlemen  had 
been  at  his  office  that  morning ;  —  one  beseeching  him  to  get 
me  to  write  a  number  on  the  navigable  rivers  of  Ireland;  a 
second  on  (I  think)  the  Hamiltonian  (or  other)  system  of  Fduca- 
tion ;  and  a  third,  who  was  confident  that  the  wel&re  of  the 
nation  depended  on  it,  on  the  encouragement  of  flax-growing  in 
the  interior  of  Guiana.  Among  such  applicants,  the  Socialists 
were  sure  to  be  found ;  and  Mr.  Owen  was  presently  at  my  ear, 
laying  down  the  law  in  the  way  which  he  calls  ^^proof^"  and 
really  interesting  me  by  the  candour  and  cheerfulness,  the  benev- 
olence and  charming  manners  which  would  make  him  the  most 
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popular  man  in  England  if  he  could  but  distinguish  between 
assertion  and  argument,  and  abstain  ftom  weaiying  his  friends 
with  his  monotonous  doctrine^  If  I  remember  right,  it  was  after 
my  anti-socialist  story,  "  For  Each  and  for  All,"  that  I  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Owen  himself ;  but  the  material  was  sup- 
plied by  his  disciples,  —  for  the  chance  of  what  use  I  might 
make  of  it :  so  that  I  was  perfectly  free  to  come  out  as  their 
opponent  Mr.  Owen  was  not  at  all  offended  at  my  doing  so. 
Having  still  strong  hopes  of  Prince  Mettemich  for  a  convert,  he 
might  well  have  hopes  of  me :  and,  believing  Mettemich  to  be, 
if^the  truth  were  known,  a  disciple  of  his,  it  is  no  wonder  if  I 
also  was  given  out  as  being  so.  For  many  months,  my  pleasant 
visitor  had  that  hope  of  me ;  and  when  he  was  obliged  to  give  it 
up,  it  was  with  a  kindly  sigh.  He  was  sure  that  I  desired  to 
perceive  the  truth ;  but  I  had  got  unfortunately  bewildered  I 
was  like  the  traveller  who  eould  not  see  the  wood  for  the 
trees.  I  cannot  recal  that  story,  more  or  less ;  {"  For  Each  and 
All;")  but  I  know  it  must  have  contained  the  stereotyped 
doctrine  of  the  Economists  of  that  day.  What  I  witnessed  in 
America  considerably  modified  my  views  on  the  subject  of  P^p- 
erty;  and  firom  that  time  forward  I  saw  social  modifications 
taking  place  which  have  already  altered  the  tone  of  leading 
Economists,  and  opened  a  prospect  of  further  changes  which  will 
probably  work  out  in  time  a  totally  new  social  state.  If  that 
should  ever  happen,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  Eobert 
Owen  was  the  sole  apostle  of  the  principle  in  England  at  the 
beginning  of  our  century.  Now  that  the  Economy  of  Associa- 
tion is  a  fact  acknowledged  by  some  of  our  most  important  recent 
institutions,  —  as  the  London  Clubs,  our  Model  Lodging-houses, 
and  dozens  of  new  methods  of  Assurance,  every  one  would  will- 
in^y  assign  his  due  share  of  honour  to  Robert  Owen,  but  for 
his  unfortunate  persistency  in  his  other  characteristic  doctrine^ 
— that  Man  is  the  creature  of  circumstances,  —  his  notion  of 
"  circumstances  **  being  literally  surroundings,  no  allowance,  or 
a  whoUy  insufficient  allowance,  being  made  for  constitutional 
structure  and  differences.  His  certainty  that  we  might  make 
life  a  heaven,  and  his  hallucination  that  we  are  going  to  do  so 
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immediately,  under  his  guidance,  have  caused  his  wisdom  to  he 
overlooked  in  his  ahsurdity,  and  his  services  to  he  too  nearly 
forgotten  in  vexation  and  fatigue  at  lus  eccentricity.  I  own  I 
hecame  weary  of  him,  while  ashamed,  every  time  I  witnessed  his 
fine  temper  and  manners,  of  having  felt  so.  One  compact  that 
we  made,  three  parts  in  earnest,  seems  to  me,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  excessively  ludicrous.  I  saw  that  he  was  often  wide  of  the 
mark,  in  his  structures  on  the  religious  world,  through  his  igno- 
rance of  the  Bihle ;  and  I  told  him  so.  He  said  he  knew  the 
Bihle  so  well  as  to  have  been  heartily  sick  of  it  in  his  early 
youth.  He  owned  that  he  had  never  read  it  since.  He  prom- 
ised to  read  the  four  Gospels  carefully,  if  I  would  read  ''  Ham- 
let," with  a  running  commentaiy  of  Necessarian  doctrine  in  my 
own  mind.  My  share  was  the  easier,  inasmuch  as  I  was  as  thor- 
oughgoing a  Necessarian  as  he  could  desire.  I  fulfilled  my  engage-  • 
ment,  internally  laughing  all  the  while  at  what  Shakspere  would 
be  thinking,  if  he  could  know  what  I  was  about.  No  doubt, 
Mr.  Owen  did  his  part  too,  like  an  honourable  man ;  and  no 
doubt  with  as  much  effect  produced  on  him  by  this  book  as  by 
every  other,  as  a  blind  man  in  the  presence  of  the  sunrise,  or  a 
deaf  one  of  an  oratorio.  Bobert  Owen  is  not  the  man  to  think 
differently  of  a  book  for  having  read  it ;  and  this  from  no  want 
of  candour,  but  simply  from  more  than  the  usual  human  inability 
to  see  any  thing  but*  what  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  see. 

I  cannot  remember  what  put  the  scene  and  stoiy  of  my  twelfth 
number,  ''  French  Wines  and  Politics,"  into  my  head :  but  I 
recal  some  circumstances  about  that  and  the  following  number, 
'*  The  Charmed  Sea,"  which  amused  me  extremely  at  the  time. 
Among  the  very  first  of  my  visitors  at  my  lodgings  was  Mrs. 
Marcet,  whose  ''  Conversations  "  had  revealed  to  me  the  curious 
fact  that,  in  my  early  tales  about  Wages  and  Machinery,  I  had 
been  writing  Political  Economy  without  knowing  it.  Nothing 
could  be  more  kindly  and  generous  than  her  acknowledgment 
and  eiy oyment  of  what  she  called  my  ''  honours."  The  best  of 
it  was,  she  could  never  see  the  generosity  on  which  her  old 
friends  complimented  her,  because,  by  her  own  account,  thero 
was  no  sort  of  rivalship  between  us.     She  had  a  great  opinion 
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of  great  people ; — of  people  great  by  any  distinctioiiy — ability, 
office,  birth  and  what  xxot :  and  she  innocently  supposed  her  own 
taste  to  be  universaL  Her  great  pleasure  in  regard  to  me  was  to 
dimb  the  two  flights  of  stairs  at  my  lodgings  (asthma  notwith- 
standing) to  tell  me  of  great  people  who  were  admiring,  or  at 
least  reading,  my  Series.  She  brought  me  ''hommages"  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  from  French  savans,  foreign  ambassadors, 
and  others ;  and,  above  all  the  rest  was  her  satisfaction  in  telling 
me  that  the  then  new  and  popular  sovereign,  Louis  Philippe, 
had  ordered  a  copy  of  my  Series  for  each  member  of  his  family, 
and  had  desired  M.  Guizot  to  introduce  a  translation  of  it  into 
the  national  schools.  This  was  confirmed,  in  due  time,  by  the 
translator,  who  wrote  to  me  for  some  particulars  of  my  personal 
history,  and  announced  a  very  large  order  for  the  work  from  M. 
Guizot.  Before  I  received  this  letter,  my  twelfth  number  was 
written,  and  I  think  in  the  press.  About  the  same  time,  I  heard 
isom  some  other  quarter,  (I  forget  what)  that  the  Emperor  of 
Bussia  had  ordered  a  copy  of  the  Series  for  eveiy  member  of  his 
fiunily ;  and  my  French  translator  wrote  to  me,  some  time  after- 
waids,  that  a  great  number  of  copies  had  been  bought,  by  the 
Czai^s  order,  for  his  schools  in  Russia.  While  my  twelfth  num- 
ber was  printing,  I  was  writing  the  thirteenth,  ''  The  Chaimed 
Sea,"  —  that  sea  being  the  Baikal  Lake,  the  scenery  Siberian, 
and  the  personages  exiled  Poles.  The  Edinburgh  Beview. 
charged  me  with  relaxing  my  Political  Economy  for  the  sake  of 
the  fiction,  in  this  case,  —  the  reviewer  having  kept  his  article 
open  for  the  appearance  of  the  latest  number  obtainable  before 
the  publication  of  the  review.  There  was  some  little  mistake 
about  this ;  the  fact  being  that  the  bit  of  doctrine  I  had  to  deal 
with,  —  the  origin  of  currency, — hardly  admitted  of  any  exem- 
plification at  alL  Wherever  the  scene  had  been  laid,  the  doctrine 
wotdd  have  been  equally  impracticable  in  action,  and  must  have 
been  conveyed  mainly  by  express  explanation  or  colloquial  com- 
mentary. If  any  action  were  practicable  at  all,  it  must  be  in 
some  scene  where  thiB  people  were  at  the  first  remove  from  a 
state  of  barter:  and  the  Poles  in  Siberia,  among  Mongolian- 
neighbours,  were  perhaps  as  good  for  my  purpose  as  any  other 
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peisonagea.  Marco  Polo's  aecoant  6i  the  stamped  leather  ear- 
rency  he  met  with  in  his  travela  detextnined  me  i&  regard  to 
Asiatic  soeneiy,  in  the  fint  pkee;  and  the  poet  Campbell's 
appeals  to  me  in  behalf  of  the  Poles,  before  I  left  Norwich,  and 
the  visits  of  the  yenenble  Niemoewici^  and  other  Pbles  and  their 
ftiends,  when  I  went  to  London,  made  me  write  of  the  Charmed 
Sea  of  Siberia.  Mj  reiiewer  was  right  as  to  the  want  of  the 
due  subordination  of  other  interests  to  that  of  the  science ;  but 
he  failed  to  perceiTe  that  that  particular  bit  of  science  was  ab- 
stract and  uninteresting.  I  took  the  hint,  however ;  and  from 
that  time  I  was  on  my  guard  against  making  my  Series  a  vehicle 
for  any  of  the  ''causes"  of  the  time.  I  saw  that  if  my  £din< 
burgh  reviewer  could  not  perceive  that  some  portions  of  doctrine 
were  more  susceptible  of  ezempHfioation  than  others^  such  dia* 
crimination  was  not  to  be  expected  of  the  whole  public ;  and  I 
must  afford  no  occasion  for  being  supposed  to  be  forsaking  mj 
main  object  for  such  temporary  interests  as  came  in  my  way.  -^ 
Meantime,  the  incidents  occurred  which  amused  my  friends  and 
myself  so  much,  in  connexion  with  these  two  numbers.  On  the 
day  of  publication  of  the  twelfth,  Mrs.  Maxeet  climbed  my  stair- 
ease,  and  appeared,  more  breathless  than  ever,  at  a  scnnowhat 
eariy  hour,  -^  as  soon  as  my  door  was  open  to  viaitoEs.  She  was 
in  a  state  of  distress  and  vexation.  '^I  thought  I  had  told  you,** 
said  she,  in  the  midst  of  her  panting,— ^but  I  suppose  you  did 
not  hear  me  : —  I  thought  I  had  told  you  that  the  King  of  the 
I^ranch  read  all  your  stories,  and  made  all  his  fomily  read  them : 
and  now  you  have  been  writing  about  Egaliti ;  and  they  will 
never  read  you  again."  I  told  her  I  had  heard  her  very  well ; 
but  it  was  not  convenient  to  me  to  alter  my  story,  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  It  was  from  lustory,  and  not  from  jnivate 
communication,  that  I  drew  my  materials ;  and  I  had  no  doubt 
that  Louis  Philippe  and  his  fiunily  thought  of  his  father  veiy 
much  as  I  did.  My  good  ftiend  could  not  see  how  I  could  hope 
to  be  presented  at  the  Tuileries  after  this :  and  I  could  only  say 
that  it  had  never  entered  my  head  to  wish  it.  I  tried  to  torn 
the  conversation  to  account  by  impressing  on  my  anxious  friend 
the  hopelessness  of  all  attempts  to  induce  me  to  alter  my  stories 
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from  sach  oonaidemtioiis  as  die  uiged.  I  iviote  with  a  yiew  to 
tbe  people^  and  espedallj  the  most  suffering  of  them ;  and  the 
oowned  heads  mnst^  for  onee,  take  their  chance  for  their  feel^ 
ingB.  A  month  after^  I  was  subjected  to  simikr  r^toaches 
about  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  He  was^  in  truth,  highly  offended. 
He  otdeied  ereiy  copy  of  my  Series  to  be  delivered  up,  and  tiien 
burnt  or  deported ;  and  I  was  immediately  forbidden  the  empire. 
His  example  was  followed  in  Austria;  and  thus,  I  was  personally 
excluded,  before  my  Series  was  half  done,  j&om  two  of  the  three 
greatest  countries  in  Europe,  and  in  dis&your  with  tbe  third  -« 
supposii^  I  wished  to  go  there.  My  friends,  Mr.  and  Mr& 
F  ■  ,  invited  me  to  go  to  the  soutb  of  Europe  with  them  on 
the  eondusion  of  my  work :  and  our  plan  was  nearly  settled 
when  reasons  appeared  for  my  going  to  America  instead.  My 
friends  went  south  when  I  went  west  Being  detained  by  inun* 
datioQ  on  the  borders  of  Austrian  Italy,  they  were  weary  of  theit 
dull  hoteL  All  other  amusement  being  exhausted,  Mr.  F 
sauntered  round  the  open  part  of  the  house,  reading  whatever 
was  hu!^  against  the  walls.  One  document  contained  the 
names  and  description  of  persons  who  were  not  to  be  allowed  to 
pass  the  frontier ;  asid  mine  was  among  them.  If  I  had  been 
with  my  friends,  our  piedicament  would  have  been  disagreeable. 
They  could  not  have  deserted  me;  and  I  must  have  deprived 
them  of  the  best  part  of  their  journey. 

In  planning  my  next  story,  ''Berkeley  tbe  Banker,''  I  sub- 
mitted myself  to  my  reviewer's  warning,  and  spared  no  pains  in 
thoroughly  incorporating  the  doctrine  and  the  tale.  I  remembet 
that^  for  two  days^  I  sat  over  my  materials  from  seven  in  the 
morning  till  two  the  next  morning,  with  an  interval  of  only 
twenty  minutes  for  dinner.  At  the  end  of  my  plotting,  I  found 
that^  after  all,  I  had  contrived  little  but  relationships,  and  that 
I  must  timst  to  the  uprising  of  new  involutions  in  the  coarse  of 
my  narrative.  I  had  believed  before,  and  I  went  on  during  my 
wh<^  career  of  fiction-writing  to  be  more  and  more  thoroughly 
convinced,  that  the  creating  a  plot  is  a  task  above  human  &cul« 
ties.  It  is  indeed  evidently  the  same  pow&r  as  that  of  prophecy : 
that  is,  if  all  human  action  is  (as  we  know  it  to  be)  the  inevita* 
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ble  lOBult  of  antecedents,  all  the  antecedents  must  be  thoroughly 
comprehended  in  order  to  discover  the  ineyitable  catastrophei 
A  mind  which  can  do  this  must  be,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a 
prophetic  mind,  in  the  strictest  sense ;  and  no  human  mind  is 
that  The  only  thing  to  be  done,  therefore,  is  to  derive  the  plot 
from  actual  life,  where  the  work  is  achieved  for  us  :  and,  accord- 
ingly, it  seems  that  every  perfect  plot  in  fiction  is  taken  bodily 
from  real  life.  The  best  we  know  are  so  derived.  Shakspere's 
are  so :  Scott's  one  perfect  plot  {**  the  Bride  of  Lammennoor  ")  is 
so ;  and  if  we  could  know  where  Boooacdo  and  other  old  nar- 
rators got  theirs,  we  should  certainly  find  that  they  took  them 
from  their  predecessors,  or  from  the  life  before  their  eyes.  I  say 
this  from  no  mortification  at  my  own  utter  inability  to  make  a 
plot  I  should  say  the  same,  (after  equal  study  of  the  subject) 
if  I  had  never  tried  to  write  a  tale.  I  see  the  inequality  of  this 
kind  of  power  in  contemporary  writers;  an  inequality  wholly 
independent  of  their  merits  in  other  re^>ects ;  and  I  see  that  the 
writers  (often  inferior  ones)  who  have  the  power  of  making  the 
best  plots  do  it  by  their  greater  &cility  in  forming  analogous 
narratives  with  those  of  actual  eicperience.  They  may  be,  and 
often  are,  so  inferior  as  writers  of  fiction  to  others  who  cannot 
make  plots  that  one  is  tempted  to  wish  that  they  and  their 
superiors  could  be  rolled  into  one,  so  as  to  make  a  perfect  nov- 
elist or  dramatist.  For  instance,  Dickens  cannot  make  a  plot, 
— nor  Bulwer, — nor  Douglas  Jerrold,  nor  perhaps  Thackeray; 
while  Fanny  Kemble's  forgotten  *' Francis  the  First,"  written  in 
her  teens,  contains  mines  of  plot,  sufficient  to  furnish  a  ground- 
work for  a  score  of  fine  fictions.  Aa  for  me,  my  incapacity  in 
this  direction  is  so  absolute  that  I  always  worked  under  a  sense 
of  despair  about  it.  In  **  the  Hour  and  the  Man,"  for  instance, 
there  are  prominent  personages  who  have  no  necessary  connexion 
whatever  with  the  story ;  and  the  personages  fall  out  of  si^t, 
till  at  last,  my  hero  is  alone  in  his  dungeon,  and  the  story  ends 
with  his  solitary  death.  I  was  not  careless,  nor  unconscious  of 
my  inability.  It  was  inability,  "pure  and  simple."  My  only 
resource  therefore  was  taking  suggestion  from  &cts,  witnessed  by 
myseli^  or  gathered  in  any  way  I  could.    That  tale  of  ''jBerke- 
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ley  the  Banker"  owed  its  lemarkable  succeas,  not  to  mj  haid 
work  of  those  two  days ;  but  to  my  taking  some  faots  from  the 
eiiaisof  1825-6  for  the  basis  of  my  story.  The  toil  of  those  two 
days  was  not  thrown  away,  because  the  amalgamation  of  doctrine 
and  nanatiye  was  more  complete  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been :  but  no  protraction  of  the  effort  would  have  brought  out 
a  really  good  plot^  any  more  than  the  most  prodigious  amount 
of  labour  in  practicing  would  bring  out  good  music  from  a  per- 
former unendowed  with  musical  &culty. 

That  stoiy  was,  in  a  great  degree,  as  I  hare  already  said,  our 
own  &mily  history  of  four  years  before.  The  most  amusing 
thing  to  me  was  that  the  relative  (not  one  of  my  nearest  rela* 
tions)  who  was  presented  as  Berkeley,  —  (by  no  means  exactly, 
but  in  the  main  characteristics  and  in  some  conspicuous  speeches) 
was  particularly  delighted  with  that  story.  He  seized  it  eagerly, 
as  being  about  banking,  and  expressed  his  admiration,  far  and 
wide,  of  the  character  of  the  banker,  as  being  so  extremely  natu- 
ral 1  His  unconscious  pleasure,  |ras  a  great  relief  to  me :  for, 
while  I  cotdd  not  resist  the  temptation  his  salient  points  offered 
me,  I  dreaded  the  consequences  of  my  &ee  use  of  them. 

About  the  next  number, ''  Vanderput  and  Snoek,"  I  have  a 
curious  confession  to  make.  It  was  necessary  to  advertise  on 
the  cover  of  each  tale  the  title  of  the  next.  There  had  never 
been  any  di£Q^culty  thus  &r,  —  it  being  my  practice,  as  I  have 
said,  to  sit  down  to  the  study  of  a  new  number  witiiin  a  day  or 
two,  or  a  few  hours,  of  finishing  its  predecessor.  My  banking 
story  was,  however,  an  arduous  afiBsdr ;  and  I  had  to  write  the 
first  of  my  Poor-law  series.  I  was  thus  driven  so  dose  that 
when  urged  by  the  printer  for  the  title  of  my  next  number,  I 
was  wholly  unprepared.  All  I  knew  was  that  my  subject  was 
to  be  BUls  of  Exchange.  The  choice  of  scene  lay  between  Hoi- 
knd  and  South  America,  where  Bills  of  Exchange  are,  or  then 
were,  either  more  numerous  or  more  important  than  any  where 
else.  I  thought  Holland  on  the  whole  the  more  convenient  of 
the  two ;  so  I  dipped  into  some  book  about  that  country  (Sir 
William  Temple,  I  believe  it  was)  picked  out  the  two  ugliest 
Dutch  names  I  could  find,  made  them  into  a  firm^  and  boldly 
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Bdvertaaed  them.  Next^  I  had  to  connder  how  to  work  up  to 
my  title  :  and  in  this  I  met  with  most  welcome  aaeistance  finm 

my  fhendsi  Mr.  and  Mis.  F ^  of  Highbury.    They  were  well 

acquainted  with  the  late  British  Consul  at  Botterdam,  then  re* 
siding  in  their  neighbourhood.  They  had  previously  proposed 
to  introduce  me  to  this  gentleman,  for  the  sake  of  the  informa- 
tion he  could  give  ma  about  Dutch  affiiiis :  and  I  now  hastened 
to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity.  The  ex-consul  was  made 
fully  aware  of  my  object^  and  was  delighted  to  be  of  use.  We 
met  at  Mr.  F.'s  break&st  table;  and  in  the  course  of  the  morn- 
ing he  gave  me  all  imaginable  information  about  the  aspect  and 
habits  of  the  country  and  peopla  When  I  called  on  his  lady, 
some  time  afterwardsi  I  was  struck  by  the  pretty  picture  pre* 
sented  by  his  twin  daughters,  who  were  more  exactiy  alike  than 
any  other  twins  I  have  ever  seen.  They  sat  beside  a  work- 
table,  at  precisely  the  same  angle  with  it :  each  had  a  foot  on  a 
footstool,  for  the  sake  of  her  netting.  They  drew  their  silk 
through  precisely  at  the  same  ipstant,  and  really  conveyed  a  per- 
plexing impression  of  a  mirror  where  mirror  there  was  none. 
The  Bromios  could  not  be  more  puoling.  The  temptation  to 
put  these  girls  into  a  story  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted :  but,  as 
I  knew  the  fiEunily  were  interested  in  my  Series  at  the  moment,  I 
waited  a  while.  After  a  decent  interval,  they  appeared  in  *'The 
Park  and  the  Paddock ;"  and  then  only  in  regard  to  externals ; 
for  I  knew  nothing  more  of  them  whatever. 

When  I  had  to  treat  of  Free  Trade,  I  took  advantage^  of 
course,  of  the  picturesque  scenery  and  incidents  connected  with 
smuggling.  The  only  question  was  what  part  of  the  coast  I 
should  choose  for  my  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  numbers, 
''The  Loom  and  the  Lugger."  I  questioned  all  my  relations 
and  friends  who  had  frequented  Eastbourne  and  that  nei^bour- 
hood  about  the  particulars  of  the  locality  and  scenery.  It  struck 
me  as  curious  that^  of  all  the  many  whom  I  asked,  no  one  could 
tell  me  whether  there  was  a  lighthouse  at  Beachy  Head.  A 
cousin  told  me  that  she  was  acquainted  with  a  fiomer^s  family 
living  close  by  Beachy  Head,  and  in  the  very  midst  of  the  haunts 
of  the  smugglers.    This  fiEumer  was  under  some  obligation  to  my 
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imde,  and  would  be  delighted  at  the  opportonity  of  rendering 
a  service  to  any  of  the  nama  My  publisher  was  willing  to  set 
down  the  trip  to  the  aoconnt  of  the  expenses  of  the  Series ;  and 
I  went  down,  with  a  letter  of  intzodnction  in  my  hand,  to  see 
and  leam  all  I  oould  in  the  oouise  of  a  ooople  of  days.  My 
time  was  limited,  not  only  by  the  exigencies  of  my  work,  but 
by  an  engagement  to  me^t  my  Edinburgh  reviewer  for  the 
first  time, — aa  I  have  mentioned  above^ — and  to  another  very 
especial  party  for  the  same  evening.  On  a  fine  May  evening, 
therefore,  I  presented  myself  at  the  fitrm-house  door,  with  my 
letter  in  my  hand  I  was  reoeived  with  surpassing  grace  by  two 
young  girls,  <^  their  fiither  and  elder  sister  being  absent  at  mar* 
ket.  Tea  was  ready  presently ;  and  then,  one  of  the  girls  pro- 
posed  a  walk  to  "the  Head**  before  dark.  When  we  returned, 
every  thing  was  armnged ;  and  the  guest  chamber  looked  most 
tempting  to  an  overworked  Londoner.  The  fiirmer  and  one 
daughter  devoted  the  whole  of  the  next  day  to  me.  We  set 
fiirth,  canying  a  new  loaf  and  a  bottle  of  beer,  that  we  might 
not  be  hurried  in  our  explorationa.  I  then  and  there  learned 
all  that  appears  in  ''The  Loom  and  the  Lugger"  about  localities 
and  the  doings  of  smugglers*  Early  the  following  morning  I 
went  to  see  Psvensey  Castle,  and  in  the  fovsnoon  was  in  the 
coach  on  my  way  back  to  town.  I  was  so  cruelly  pressed  for 
time  that,  finding  myself  alone  in  the  coach,  I  wrote  on  my 
knees  all  the  way  to  London,  in  spite  of  the  jolting.  At  my 
lodging,  I  was  in  eonstematioQ  at  seeing  my  large  round  table 
heaped  with  the  letters  and  paroels  which  had  arrived  during 
those  two  days.  I  dispatched  fourteen  notes,  dressed,  and  was 
at  Lady  8.'s  by  the  time  the  dock  struck  six.  The  quiet, 
fineadly  dinner  was  a  pure  refirashment  t  but  the  evening  party 
was  a  singular  triaL  I  had  been  oompelled  to  name  tiie  day 
for  this  party,  as  I  had  always  been  engaged  when  invited  by 
my  hostess.    I  thought  it  odd  that  my  name  waa  shouted  hy 

the  servants,  in  preference  to  that  of  Lady  C ^  with  whom 

I  entered  the  room  i  and  the  way  in  which  my  hostess  took 
possession  of  me,  and  began  to  pamde  me  before  her  noble  and 
learned  guests  showed  me  that  I  must  at  onoe  take  my  part,  if  I 
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desired  to  escape  the  doom  of  ''lionising/'  The  lady,  having 
two  diawing-iooms  open,  had  provided  a  "  lion ''  for  each.  Bam- 
mohun  Eoy  was  stationed  in  the  veiy  middle  of  one,  meek  and 
perspiring ;  and  I  was  intended  for  the  same  place  in  the  other. 
I  saw  it  just  in  time.  I  took  my  stand  with  two  or  three  ac- 
quaintances behind  the  folding-doors,  and  maintained  my  retire- 
ment till  the  carriage  was  announced.  If  this  was  bad  manners, 
it  was  the  only  alternative  to  worsen  I  owe  to  that  incident  a 
friendship  which  has  lasted  my  life.  That  friend,  till  that  even* 
ing  known  to  me  only  by  name,  had  been  behind  the  scenes, 
and  had  witnessed  all  the  preparations;  and  very  curious  she 
was  to  see  what  I  should  do.  If  I  had  permitted  the  lionising, 
she  would  not  have  been  introduced  to  me.  When  I  got  behind 
the  door,  she  joined  our  trio ;  and  we  have  been  intimate  Mends 
to  this  day.  Long  years  after,  she  gave  me  her  account  of  that 
memorable  evening.  What  a  day  it  was  i  When  Lady  S.  set 
me  down  at  midnight,  and  I  began  to  undress,  and  feel  how 
weary  I  was,  it  seemed  incredible  that  it  was  that  very  morning 
that  I  had  seen  Pevensey  Castle,  and  heard  the  dash  of  the  sea, 
and  listened  to  the  larks  on  the  down.  The  concluding  thought^ 
I  betieve,  before  I  fell  into  the  deep  sleep  I  needed,  was  that 
I  would  never  visit  a  second  time  at  any  house  where  I  was 
"lionised." 

The  Anti-corn  law  tale,  "  Sowers  not  Beapeis,''  cost  me  great 
labour,  —  dear  as  was  the  doctrine,  and  &miliar  to  me  for  many 
a  year  past  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  most  successful  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  doctrine  with  the  narrative :  and  the  story 
of  the  Kays  is  true,  except  that^  in  real  life,  the  personages  were 
gentry.  I  had  been  touched  by  that  stoiy  when  told  it,  some 
years  before ;  and  now  it  seemed  to  fit  in  well  with  my  other 
materials.  Two  years  afterwards  I  met  with  a  bit  of  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  monstrous  vice  and  absurdity  of  our  corn-laws  in 
the  eyes  of  Americans.  This  story,  **  Sowers  not  Beapers,**  was 
republished  in  America  while  I  was  there;  and  Judge  Story, 
who  knew  more  about  English  laws,  manners  and  customs,  ooitt 
dition,  literature,  and  even  topography  than  any  other  man  in 
the  United  States,  told  me  that  I  need  not  expect  his  country'* 
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xoea  in  general  to  undeistand  the  book,  as  even  he,  after  all  his 
preparedness,  vma  obliged  to  read  it  twice,  —  first  to  familiarise 
himself  with  the  conception,  and  then  to  study  the  doctrina 
Thns  incredible  was  it  that  so  prond  and  eminent  a  nation  as 
ours  should  persist  in  so  insane  and  suicidal  a  policy  as  that  of 
protection,  in  regard  to  the  most  indispensable  article  of  food 

Among  the  multitude  of  ktteis  of  suggestion  which  had  by 
this  time  been  sent  me,  was  an  anonymous  one  £com  Oxford, 
which  gave  me  the  novel  information  that  the  East  India  Com- 
pany constituted  a  great  monopoly.  While  thinking  that,  in* 
stead  of  being  one,  it  was  a  nest  of  monopolies  (in  1833)  I 
speculated  on  which  of  them  I  might  best  take  for  an  illustration 
of  my  anti-monopoly  doctrine.  I  feared  an  opium  story  might- 
prove  immoral,  and  I  did  not  choose  to  be  answerable  for  the  &te 
of  any  Opium-eaters.  Salt  was  too  thirsty  a  subject  for  a  July 
number.  Cinnamon  was  fragrant,  and  pearls  pretty  and  cool : 
and  these,  of  course,  led  me  to  Ceylon  for  my  scenery.  I  gath- 
ered what  I  cotdd  from  books,  but  really  feared  being  obliged 
to  give  up  a  singularly  good  illustrative  scene  for  want  of  the 
commonest  factB  concerning  the  social  life  of  the  Cingalese.  I 
found  scarcely  any  thing  even  in  Maria  Graham  and  Heber.  At 
this  predse  time,  a  friend  happened  to  bring  to  my  lodging,  for 
a  call,  the  person  who  could  be  most  useful  to  me,  —  Sir  Alex- 
ander Johnstone^  who  had  just  returned  j&om  governing  Ceylon, 
where  he  had  abolished  Slavery,  established  Trial  by  Jury,  and 
become  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Cingalese  than 
perhaps  any  other  man  then  in  England.  It  was  a  remarkable 
chance ;  and  we  made  the  most  of  it ;  for  Sir  Alexander  John- 
atone  was  as  well  pleased  to  have  the  cause  of  the  Cingalese 
pleaded  as  I  was  to  become  qualified  to  do  it  Before  we  had 
known  one  another  half  an  hour,  I  confided  to  him  my  difficulty. 
He  started  off,  promising  to  return  presently ;  and  he  was  soon 
at  the  door  again,  with  his  carriage  full  of  books,  prints  and 
other  illustrations,  affording  information  not  to  be  found  in  any 
ordinarily  accessible  books.  Among  the  volumes  he  left  with 
me  was  a  Colombo  almanack,  which  furnished  me  with  names, 
notioea  of  customsi  and  other  valuable  matters.    The  firiend  who 
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had  brought  ns  togeiher  was  highly  delighted  with  the  saooees 
of  the  introdiicfcioiiy  and  bestiRed  himself  to  see  what  else  he 
could  do.  He  invited  me  to  diimer  the  next  day  (aware  that 
there  was  no  time  to  loae ;)  and  at  his  table  I  met  as  many  per- 
sons as  he  oould  pick  up  who  had  recently  been  in  Ceylon.  Be- 
sides Six  Alexander  Johnstone,  there  was  Holman,  the  blind 
traveller,  and  Captain  Mangkw,  and  two  or  three  more ;  and  a 
curiously  oriental  day  we  had  of  it,  in  regard  to  conversation 
and  train  of  thought  I  remember  learning  a  lesson  that  day 
on  other  than  Cingalese  matters.  Poor  Holman  boasted  of  his 
achievements  in  climbing  mountains,  and  of  his  always  reaching 
the  top  quicker  than  his  comrades ;  and  he  threw  out  some  sai^ 
casms  against  the  folly  of  climbing  mountains  at  all,  as  waste 
of  time,  because  there  were  no  people  to  be  found  there,  and 
there  was  generally  rain  and  cold.  It  evidently  never  oocuned 
to  him  that  people  with  eyes  dimb  mountains  for  another  pur- 
pose than  a  race  against  time ;  and  that  his  comrades  were  p«ns> 
ing  to  look  about  them  when  he  outstripped  them.  It  was  a 
hint  to  me  never  to  be  critical  in  like  manner  about  the  plea»> 
nres  of  the  ear.  —  After  I  had  become  a  traveller,  Sydney  Smith 
amused  himself  about  my  aocpiaintanoe  with  Holman ;  and  I  be> 
lieve  it  was  reading  what  I  said  in  the  pre&ce  to  my  American 
book  which  put  his  harmless  jokes  into  his  head.  In  that  pref* 
ace  I  explained  the  extent  to  which  my  deafiiess  was  a  disquali- 
fication for  travel,  and  for  reporting  of  it :  and  I  did  it  because 
I  knew  that,  if  I  did  not,  the  slaveholders  would  make  my  deaf« 
ness  a  pretext  for  setting  aside  any  part  of  my  testimony  which 
they  did  not  like.  Soon  after  this  prefi&ce  appeared,  and  when 
he  had  heard  from  me  of  my  previous  meeting  with  Hohnan, 
Sydney  Smith  undertook  to  answer  a  question  asked  by  some* 
body  at  a  dinner  party,  what  I  was  at  that  time  about  **  She 
is  writing  a  book,"  said  Sydney  Smith,  **  to  prove  that  the  only 
tmyellers  who  are  fit  to  write  books  must  be  both  blind  and 
deaf." 

My  number  on  the  monopolies  in  cinnamon  and  pearls  went 
cff  pleasantly  after  my  auspicious  beginning.  Sir  A.  Johnstone 
watched  over  its  progress,  and  seriously  assured  me  afterwards, 
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in  a  call  made  for  the  purpose,  that  there  was,  to  the  best  of  his 
belief,  not  a  single  exror  in  the  tale.  There  was  much  wrath 
about  it  in  Ceylon,  however ;  and  one  man  published  a  book  to 
show  that  eveiy  statement  of  mine,  on  every  pointy  fiom  the 
highest  scientific  to  the  lowest  descriptive,  waa  absolutely  the 
opposite  of  the  truth.  This  personage  was  an  V^wgHf^liniATi^  inter- 
ested in  the  monopoly :  and  the  violence  of  his  opposition  was 
of  service  to  the  light  side. 

Soon  after  I  went  to  my  London  lodgings,  my  mother  came 
up,  and  spent  two  or  three  weeks  with  me.  I  saw  at  once  that 
she  would  never  settle  comfortably  at  Korwich  again ;  and  I  had 
great  difficulty  in  dissnadipg  her  from  at  once  taking  a  house 
which  was  very  fiur  beyond  any  means  that  I  considered  it  right  to 
reckon  on.  For  the  moment^  and  on  occasion  of  her  finHing  the 
particular  house  she  had  set  her  mind  on  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, I  prevailed  on  her  to  wait  I  could  not  wonder  at  her 
desire  to  come  up,  and  enjoy  such  society  as  she  found  me  in 
the  midst  of;  and  I  thought  it,  on  the  whole,  a  fortunate  ar- 
jangement  when,  under  the  sanction  of  two  of  my  brothers,  she 
took  the  small  house  in  Fludyer  Street,  Westminster,  where  the 
rest  of  my  London  life  was  passed.  That  small  house  had,  for 
a  wander,  three  sitting-rooms ;  and  we  three  ladies  needed  thi& 
The  house  had  no  nuisances^  and  was  aa  airy  as  a  house  in 
Fludyer  Street  could  well  be :  and  its  being  on  the  verge  of  Si 
James's  Park  was  a  prodigious  advantage  for  us  all,  —  the  Park 
being  to  us,  in  &ct,  like  our  own  garden.  We  were  in  the  midst 
of  the  offices,  people  and  books  which  it  was  most  desirable  for 
me  to  have  at  hand ;  and  the  house  was  exactly  the  right  size 
fi>r  us ;  and  of  the  right  cost, — now  that  I  was  able  to  pay  the 
same  amount  as  my  aunt  towards  the  expenses  of  our  household. 
My  mother^s  little  income,  with  these  additions,  just  sufficed ; — 
allowance  being  made  for  the  generoeify  which  she  loved  to 
exercise.  I  may  as  well  finish  at  onoe  what  I  have  to  say  about 
this  matter.  For  a  time,  as  I  anticipated,  all  went  welL  My 
mother^s  delight  in  her  new  social  sphere  was  extreme.  But, 
as  I  had  also  anticipated,  troubles  arose.  For  one  of  two  great 
troubles^  meddlers  and  mischief-makers  were  miunly  answerable. 
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The  other  could  not  be  helped  It  was,  (to  paas  it  over  aa 
lightly  as  possible)  that  my  mother,  who  loved  power  and  had 
always  been  in  the  habit  of  exercising  it,  was  hart  at  confidence 
being  reposed  in  me,  and  distinctions  shown,  and  visitB  paid  to 
me ;  and  I,  with  every  desire  to  be  passive,  and  being  in  fact 
wholly  passive  in  the  matter,  was  kept  in  a  state  of  constant 
agitation  at  the  influx  of  distinctions  which  I  never  sought,  and 
which  it  was  impossible  to  impart  What  the  meddlers  and 
mischief-makers  did  was  to  render  my  old  ladies,  and  especially 
my  mother,  discontented  with  the  lowliness  of  our  home.  They 
were  for  ever  suggesting  that  I  ought  to  live  in  some  sort  of 
style,  —  to  have  a  larger  house  in  a  better  street,  and  lay  out  our 
mode  of  Hving  for  the  society  in  which  I  was  moving.  Of 
course  they  were  not  my  own  earned  Mends  who  made  such 
suggestions.  Their  officiousness  proved  their  vulgarity :  and  my 
mother  saw  and  said  this.  Yet,  every  word  told  upon  her  heart ; 
and  thence,  every  word  helped  to  pull  down  my  health  and 
strength.  No  change  could  be  made  but  by  my  providing  the 
money ;  and  I  could  not  conscientiously  engage  to  do  it  It  was 
my  fixed  resolution  never  to  mortgage  my  brains.  Scott's  recent 
death  impressed  upon  me  an  awful  lesson  about  that.  Such  an 
effort  as  that  of  producing  my  Series  was  one  which  could  never 
be  repeated.  Such  a  strain  was  quite  enough  for  one  lifetime. 
I  did  not  receive  any  thing  like  what  I  ought  for  the  Series, 
owing  to  the  hard  terms  under  which  it  was  published.  I  had 
found  much  to  do  with  my  first  gains  from  it ;  and  I  was  bound 
in  conscience  to  lay  by  for  a  time  of  sickness  or  adversity,  and 
for  means  of  recreation,  when  my  task  should  be  done.  I  there- 
fore steadily  refused  to  countenance  any  scheme  of  ambition,  or 
to  alter  a  plan  of  life  which  had  been  settled  with  deliberation, 
and  with  the  sanction  of  the  family.  To  aU  remonstrances  about 
my  own  dignity  my  reply  was  that  if  my  acquaintance  cared  for 
me,  they  would  come  and  see  me  in  a  small  house  and  a  narrow 
street :  and  aU  who  objected  to  the  smallnesa  of  either  might 
stay  away.  I  could  not  expose  myself  to  the  temptation  to 
write  in  a  money-getting  spirit ;  nor  yet  to  the  terrible  anxieties 
of  assuming  a  position  which  could  be  maintained  only  by  ex* 
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cessiye  toil  It  was  necessary  to  piesezre  my  independence  of 
thought  and  speech,  and  my  power  of  resting,  if  necessary ; — to 
have,  in  short,  the  world  under  my  feet  instead  of  hanging  round 
my  neck :  and  therefore  did  I  refuse  all  intreaty  and  remon- 
strance about  our  house  and  mode  of  living.  I  was  supported, 
yery  cordially,  by  the  good  cousin  who  managed  my  afGedrs  for 
me :  but  an  appeal  to  my  brothers  became  necessary,  at  last. 
They  simply  elicited  by  questions  the  f&cts  that  the  circum- 
stances were  unchanged ; — that  the  house  was  exactly  what  wq 
had  expected ;  that  our  expenses  had  been  accurately  calculated ; 
and  that  my  mother^s  income  was  the  same  as  when  she  had 
considered  the  house  a  proper  one  for  our  purposes :  in  short, 
that  there  was  no  one  good  reason  for  a  change.  The  contro- 
yersy  was  thus  closed  ;  but  not  before  the  train  was  laid  for  its 
being  closed  in  another  manner.  The  anxieties  of  my  home 
were  too  much  for  me,  and  .1  was  by  that  time  wearing  down 
hat  The  iUness  which  laid  me  low  for  nearly  six  years  at 
length  ensued ;  and  when  it  did,  there  could  be  no  doubt  in  any 
mind  of  its  being  most  fortunate  that  I  had  contracted  no  respon- 
sibilities which  I  could  not  fulfil  It  was  a  great  &ult  in  me, 
(and  I  always  knew  that  it  was)  that  I  could  not  take  these 
things  more  lightly.  I  did  striye  to  be  superior  to  them :  but 
I  began  life^  as  I  haye  said,  with  a  most  beggarly  set  of  nerves ;  I 
bad  gone  through  such  an  amount  of  suffering  and  vicissitude  as 
had  weakened  mj physique,  if  it  had  strengthened  my  morale; 
and  now,  I  was  under  a  pressure  of  toil  which  left  me  no  resource 
wherewith  to  meet  any  constant  troubling  of  the  affections.  I 
held  my  purpose,  because  it  was  clearly  right :  but  I  could  not 
hold  my  health  and  nerve.  They  gave  way ;  and  all  questions 
about  London  residence  were  settled  a  few  years  after  by  our 
leaving  London  altogether.  Soon  after  my  illness  laid  me  low, 
my  dear  old  aunt  died ;  and  my  mother  removed  to  Liverpool, 
to  be  taken  care  of  by  three  of  her  children  who  were  settled 
there. 

I  was  entering  upon  the  first  stage  of  this  career  of  anxiety 
when  I  was  writing  my  twenty-first  number,  —  ''A  Tale  of  the 
T^ne."    The  preparation  of  it  was  terribly  laborious,  for  I  had 
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to  saperintend  at  that  time  the  removal  into  the  Fludyer  Street 
houae.  The  weather  was  hot,  and  the  unaettlement  extreme.  I 
had  to  hire  and  initiate  the  aervants,  to  receiye  and  unpack  the 
f ttmituie ;  and  to  ait  down  at  night,  when  all  this  was  done,  to 
write  my  number.  At  that  time,  of  all  seasons,  arose  a  very 
serious  trouUe,  whieh  not  only  added  to  my  fisttigue  of  corre- 
spondence in  the  day,  but  kqpt  me  awake  at  night  by  very  pain- 
ful feelings  of  indignation,  grief  and  disappointment  It  was 
thought  desirable,  by  myself  as  well  as  by  others,  that  my  plan 
of  Illustration  of  Political  Economy  should  be  rendered  complete 
by  some  numbers  on  modes  of  Taxation.  The  friends  with 
whom  I  diseuaaed  the  plan  reminded  me  that  I  must  make  firesh 
terms  with  Chades  Fox,  the  publisher.  They  were  of  opinion 
that  I  had  already  done  more  than  enough  for  him  by  continu- 
ing the  original  terms  through  the  whde  series  thus  feur,  the 
agreement  being  disBohible  at  the  end  of  every  five  nxmiberB,  and 
he  having  never  fulfilled,  more  or  less,  the  original  condition  of 
obtaining  sabecribers.  He  had  never  obtained  one.  I  accord- 
ingly wrote  to  Mr:  Charles  Fox,  to  inquire  whether  he  was  will- 
ing to  publish  five  additional  numbers  on  the  usual  terms  of 
bookBeUers'  commission.  The  reply  was  from  his  brother ;  and 
it  was  long  before  I  got  over  the  astonishment  and  pain  that  it 
caused.  He  claimed,  for  Charles,  hdf  the  profits  of  the  series, 
to  whatever  length  it  might  extend.  He  supported  the  claim 
by  a  statement  of  eight  reasons,  so  manifestly  unsound  that  I 
was  equally  ashamed  for  myself  and  for  him  that  he  should  have 
yentured  to  try  them  upon  me.  In  my  reply,  I  said  that  there 
was  no  foundation  in  law  or  equity  for  such  a  claim.  As  Mr. 
Charles  Fox  wrote  boastfully  of  the  legal  advice  he  should  pro- 
ceed upon,  I  gladly  placed  the  affoi  r  in  the  hands  of  a  sound 
lawyer, — under  the  advice  of  my  counsellors  in  the  business. 
I  put  all  the  documents,  — the  original  agreement  and  the  whole 
Qonespondence,  ^-  into  my  lawyer^s  hands  ;  and  his  decision 
was  that  my  publisher,  in  making  this  claim,  had  "  not  a  leg  to 
stand  i4>on."  I  was  very  sure  of  this ;  but  the  pain  was  not 
lessened  thereby.  I  could  not  but  feel  that  I  had  thrown  away 
mj  consideiBtion  and  my  money  upon  a  man  who  made  this 
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consideration  the  ground  of  an  attempt  to  extort  more.  The 
whole  invention  and  production  of  the  work  had  been  mine; 
and  the  entire  sale  was,  by  his  own  admiasiony  owing  to  me.  The 
publisher,  holding  himself  £cee  to  back  out  of  a  losing  bargain 
if  I  had  not  instantly  succeeded,  had  complacently  pocketed  his 
commission  of  thirty  per  cent  (on  the  whole)  and  half  the  profits^ 
tot  simply  selling  the  book  to  the  public  whom  I  sent  to  his 
shop  :  and  now  he  was  threatening  to  go  to  law  with  me  for  a 
proloi^tion  of  his  tmparalleled  bargain.  I  sent  him  my  law- 
yer's decision,  and  added  that»  as  I  disliked  squabbles  between 
acquaintances  on  money  matters^  I  should  obviate  all  pretence 
of  a  claim  on  his  part  by  making  the  new  numbers  a  supple^ 
ment,  with  a  new  titles —- calling  them  ''Illustrations  of  Taxa- 
tion.** I  did  not  take  the  work  out  of  his  hands,  from  oonstd* 
erations  of  convenience  to  all  parties :  but  I  made  no  secret  of 
his  having  lost  me  for  a  client  thenceforth.  He  owed  to  me 
such  fortune  as  he  had ;  and  he  had  now  precluded  himself  firam 
all  chance  of  further  connexion.  He  published  the  Supplement, 
on  the  ordinary  terms  of  commission :  and  there  was  an  end.  I 
remember  nothing  of  that  story,  —  ^A  Tale  of  the  Tyne;"  and 
I  should  be  rather  surprised  if  I  did  under  the  cirenmstances. 
The  only  incident  that  I  recal  about  it  is  that  Mr.  Malthus 
called  on  purpose  to  thank  me  for  a  passage,  or  a  chapter,  (which 
has  left  no  trace  in  my  memory)  on  the  glory  and  beauty  of  love 
and  the  blessedness  of  domestic  life ;  and  that  others,  called  stem 
Benthamites,  sent  round  messages  to  me  to  the  same  effect; 
They  said,  as  Mr.  Malthus  did,  that  they  had  met  with  a  fiedth^ 
ftd  expositor  at  last 

In  ''Briery  Creek"  I  indulged  my  lifSa-Iong  sentiment  of 
admiration  and  love  of  Br.  Priestley,  by  making  him,  under  a 
thin  disguise,  the  hero  of  my  tale.  I  was  staying  at  Lambton 
Cbstle  when  that  number  appeared ;  and  I  was  extremely  sur- 
prised by  being  asked  by  Lady  Durham  who  Dr.  Priestley  was, 
and  all  that  I  could  tell  her  about  him.  She  had  seen  in  the 
newspapers  that  my  hero  was  the  Doctor ;  and  I  found  that  she, 
the  dau^ter  of  ^the  Prime  Minister,  had  never  heard  of  the 
Birmingham  riots !    I  was  struck  by  this  evidence  of  what  fear* 
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fill  things  may  take  place  in  a  countiy,  unknown  to  the  fiEunilies 
of  the  chief  men  in  it 

Of  number  twenty-three,  ''The  Three  Ages,"  I  remember 
scarcely  any  thing.  The  impression  remaining  is  that  I  mightily 
enjoyed  the  portraiture  of  Wolsey  and  More,  and  especially  a 
soliloquy  or  speech  of  Sir  Thomas  More's.  What  it  is  about  I 
have  no  recollection  whatever :  and  I  need  not  say  that  I  have 
never  looked  at  the  story  from  the  day  of  publication  till  now : 
but  I  have  a  strong  impression  that  I  should  condenm  it,  if  I 
were  to  read  it  now.  I  have  become  convinced  that  it  is  a  mis- 
take of  serious  importance  to  attempt  to  put  one's  mind  of  the 
nineteenth  century  into  the  thought  of  the  sixteenth;  and 
wrong,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  to  Ml  into  a  sort  of  slang  style,  or 
mannerism,  under  the  notion  of  talking  old  English.  The  temp* 
tation  is  strong  to  young  people  whose  historical  associations  are 
vivid,  while  their  intellectual  sympathy  is  least  discriminating ; 
and  young  writers  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  may  daim  spe* 
cial  allowance  from  the  feict  that  Scott's  historical  novels  were 
then  at  the  height  of  their  popularity ;  but  I  believe  that,  all 
allowance  being  made,  I  should  feel  strong  disgust  at  the  affectsr 
tions  which  not  only  made  me  very  complacent  at  the  time,  but 
brought  to  me  not  a  few  urgent  requests  that  I  would  write  his- 
torical novels.  Somewhere  in  that  number  there  is  a  passage 
which  Lord  John  Bussell  declared  to  be  treason,  saying  that  it 
would  undoubtedly  bear  a  prosecution.  The  publisher  smirked 
at  this,  and  heartily  wished  somebody  would  prosecute.  We 
could  not  make  out  what  passage  his  Lordship  meant ;  but  we 
supposed  it  was  probably  that  part  which  eicpresses  pity  for  the 
Boyal  Family  in  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  their  subsistence 
is  provided ; — such  of  them,  I  mean,  as  have  not  official  duties. 
If  it  be  that  passage,  I  can  only  say  that  every  man  and  every 
woman  who  is  conscious  of  the  blessing  of  living  either  by  per- 
sonal exertion  or  on  hereditary  property  is  thus  declared  guilty 
of  treason  in  thought,  whenever  the  contrast  of  a  pensioned  or 
eleemosynary  condition  and  an  independent  one  presents  itself 
in  connexion  with  the  royal  &mily,  as  it  was  in  the  last  genera- 
tion.   It  might  be  in  some  other  passage,  however,  that  the  lia< 
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bility  lurked.  I  did  not  look  veiy  closely ;  for  I  cannot  say 
that  I  should  have  at  all  relished  the  prosecution^  —  the  idea  of 
which  was  so  exhilarating  to  my  publisher. 

Number  twenty-four, ''  The  Faners  of  Budge  Bow,"  seems  on 
the  whole  to  be  considered  the  best  story  of  the  Series.  I  have 
been  repeatedly  exhorted  to  reproduce  the  character  of  Jane  in  a 
noTcL  This  Jane  was  so  far  a  personal  acquaintance  of  mine 
that  I  had  seen  her,  two  or  three  times,  on  her  stool  behind  the 
books,  at  the  shop  where  we  bought  our  cheese,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  fludyer  Street.  Her  old  &ther^s  pride  then  was  in 
his  cheeses,  —  which  deserved  his  devotion  as  much  as  cheeses 
can :  but  my  mother  and  I  were  aware  that  his  pride  had  once  a 
very  different  object ;  and  it  was  this  knowledge  which  made  me 
go  to  the  shop,  to  get  a  sight  of  the  father  and  daughter.  There 
had  been  a  younger  brother  of  that  quiet  woman,  who  had  been 
sent  to  college,  and  educated  for  one  of  the  learned  professions ; 
but  his  father  changed  his  mind,  and  insisted  so  cruelly  and  so 
long  on  the  young  man  being  his  shopman,  that  the  poor  fellow 
died  broken-hearted.  Tlus  anecdote,  and  an  observation  that  I 
heard  on  the  closeness  with  which  the  daughter  was  confined  to 
the  desk  originated  the  whole  story. 

I  wrote  the  chief  part  of  the  concluding  number, ''  The  Moral 
of  Many  Fables,"  during  the  journey  to  the  north  which  I  took 
to  see  my  old  grandmother  before  my  departure  for  America, 
and  to  visit  my  eldest  sister  at  Newcastle,  and  Lord  and  Lady 
Durham  at  Lambton  Castle.  The  fatigue  was  excessive ;  and 
when  at  Lambton,  I  went  down  a  coal-pit,  in  order  to  see  some 
things  which  I  wanted  to  know.  The  heats  and  draughts  of  the 
pit,  combined  with  the  fiettigue  of  an  unbroken  journey  by  mail 
from  Newcastle  to  London,  in  December,  caused  me  a  severe 
attack  of  inflammation  of  the  liver,  and  compelled  the  omission 
of  a  month  in  the  appearance  of  my  numbers.  The  toil  and 
anxiety  incurred  to  obtain  the  publication  of  the  work  had,  as 
I  have  related,  disordered  my  liver,  two  years  before.  I  believe  I 
bad  never  been  quite  well,  during  those  two  years ;  and  the  toils 
and  domestic  anxieties  of  the  autumn  of  1833  had  prepared  me 
for  overthrow  by  the  first  accident.  —  After  struggling  for  ten 
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days  to  nee  flrom  my  bed,  I  was  compelled  to  send  woid  to 
printer  and  pabli^er  that  I  most  stop  for  a  month..  Mr»  Fox 
(the  elder)  sent  a  cheering  and  consolatory  note  which  enabled 
me  to  giye  myself  up  to  the  pleasure  of  being  ill,  and  lying  still, 
(as  still  as  the  pain  would  let  me)  without  doubt  or  remorse 
There  was  something  to  be  done  first,  however ;  for  the  printer^s 
note  was  not  quite  such  a  holiday  matter  as  Mr.  Fox's.  It  civ^ 
illy  explained  that  sixteen  guineas'  worth  of  paper  had  been 
wetted,  which  would  be  utterly  spoiled,  if  not  worked  off  mune<> 
diately.  It  was  Absolutely  necessary  to  correct  two  proofs^ 
which,  as  it  happ^ed,  required  more  attention  than  any  which 
had  ever  passed  under  my  eye,  from  their  containing  arith* 
metical  statements.  Sereral  literary  friends  had  offered  to  cor- 
rect my  proofs ;  but  these  were  not  of  a  kind  to  be  so  disposed 
o£  So,  I  set  to  work,  with  dizzy  eyes  and  a  quivering  brain ; 
propped  up  with  pillows,  and  my  mother  and  the  maid  alter- 
nately sitting  by  me  with  sal  volatile,  when  I  believed  I  could 
work  a  little.  I  was  amused  to  hear,  long  afterwards,  that  it 
was  reported  to  be  my  praotiee  to  work  in  iMs  delightful  styles 
-^  ^*  when  exhausted,  to  be  supported  in  bed  by  her  mother  and 
her  maid."  These  absurd  representations  about  myself  and  mj 
ways  taught  me  some  caution  in  receiving  such  as  were  offered 
me  about  other  authors. 

It  was  no  small  matter,  by  this  time,  to  havB  a  month's  respite 
from  the  fluctuations  of  mind  which  I  underwent  about  every 
number  of  my  work.  These  fluctuations  were  as  r^ular  as  the 
tides ;  but  I  did  not  recognise  this  fact  tiU  my  mother  pointed  it 
out  in  a  laughing  way  which  did  me  a  world  of  good.  When  I 
told  her,  as  she  declared  I  did  once  a  month,  that  the  story  I  was 
writing  would  prove  an  utter  fidlure^  she  was  uneasy  for  the  first 
few  months,  but  afterwardis  amused :  and  her  amusement  was  a 
great  support  to  me.  The  process  was  indeed  a  pretty  regular 
one.  I  was  fired  with  the  first  conception,  and  believed  thafr 
I  had  found  a  treasure*  Then,  while  at  work,  I  alternately 
admired  and  despised  what  I  wrote.  When  finished,  I  was  in 
absolute  despair ;  and  then,  when  I  saw  it  in  print,  I  was  sur^ 
prised  to  see  how  well  it  looked.    After  an  interval  of  above 
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twenty  yeais,  I  have  not  courage  to  look  at  a  single  number,  — 
eonvinced  that  I  should  be  disgusted  by  bad  taste  and  metaphys- 
ics in  afanoet  every  page.  Long  before  I  had  arrived  at  this  clos- 
ing number,  my  mother  and  aunt  had  got  into  the  way  of  smiling 
at  each  other,  and  at  me,  whenever  I  bade  them  prepare  for  dis- 
grace ;  and  they  asked  me  how  often  I  had  addressed  the  same 
exhortation  to  them  before.  —  There  was  another  misery  of  a  few 
hours  long  which  we  had  to  bear  once  a  month :  and  that  was  the 
sending  the  manuscript  to  the  printing-office.  This  panic  was  the 
tax  I  have  always  paid  for  making  no  copy  of  any  thing  I  write. 
I  sent  the  parcel  by  a  trusty  messenger,  who  waited  for  a  receipt. 
One  day,  the  messenger  did  not  return  for  several  hours,  — the 
official  being  absent  whose  duty  it  was  to  receive  such  packets.  My 

mother  said, ''I  tell  you  what,  Harriet;  I  can't  bear  this " 

"  Nor  I  either,"  I  replied.  "  We  must  carry  it  ourselves  next 
time.'*  "  So  I  would  every  time ;  but  I  doubt  our  being  the 
safest  messengers,"  I  was  replying,  when  the  note  of  acknowledg- 
ment was  brought  in.  Kow,  at  this  new  year  1834,  I  had  a 
whole  month  of  respite  from  all  such  cares,  and  could  lie  in  bed 
without  grudging  the  hours  as  they  passed.  It  was  indeed  a 
significant  yielding  when,  in  1831, 1  gave  way  to  solicitations 
to  produce  a  number  a  month.  I  did  give  way,  (though  with  a 
trembling  heart)  because  I  knew  that  when  I  had  once  plunged 
into  an  enterprise,  I  always  got  through  it,  at  whatever  cost.  I 
could  not  have  asked  any  body  to  go  into  such  an  undertak- 
ing ;  and  the  cost  was  severe :  but  I  got  through ;  and, — if  my 
twenty-fourth  number  was  really  the  best,  as  people  said,  —  with- 
out disgrace. 

I  was  not  through  it  yet,  however.  The  "  Dlustrations  of 
Taxation  "  had  still  to  be  written.  I  had  designed  six ;  and  I 
forget  when  and  why  I  determined  there  should  be  only  five  : 
but  I  rather  think  it  was  when  I  found  the  first  series  must  have 
an  additional  number.  All  I  am  sure  of  is  that  it  was  a  prodi- 
gious relief,  which  sent  my  spirits  up  sky  high,  when  I  resolved  to 
spare  myself  a  month's  work.  Best  and  leisure  had  now  become 
far  more  important  to  me  than  fame  and  money.  Nothing  struck 
me  so  much,  or  left  so  deep  and  abiding  an  impression  after  the 
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close  of  this  arduous  work,  as  my  new  sense  of  the  value  of 
time.  A  month  had  never  before  appeared  to  me  what  it  now 
became ;  and  I  remember  the  real  joy  of  finding  in  February, 
1832,  that  it  was  leap  year,  and  that  I  had  a  day  more  at  my 
command  than  I  had  calculated.  The  abiding  effect  has  perhaps 
not  been  altogether  good.  No  doubt  I  have  done  more  than  I 
should  without  such  an  experience :  but  I  think  it  has  narrowed 
my  mind.  When  I  consider  how  some  who  knew  me  well  have 
represented  me  as  ''industrious  in  my  pleasures;"  and  how 
some  of  my  American  Mends  had  a  scheme  at  Niagara  to  see 
whether  I  could  pass  a  day  without  asking  or  telling  what 
o'clock  it  was,  I  feel  convinced  that  my  respect  for  "  time  and 
the  hour  "  has  been  too  much  of  a  superstition  and  a  bigotry.  I 
say  this  now  (1855)  while  finding  that  I  can  be  idle;  while,  in 
feet,  feeling  myself  fiee  to  do  what  I  please,  — that  is,  what  ill- 
ness admits  of  my  doing,  for  above  half  of  every  day.  I  find,  in 
the  last  stage  of  life,  that  I  can  play  and  be  idle ;  and  that  I 
enjoy  it.  But  I  still  think  that  the  conflict  between  consti- 
tutional indolence  and  an  overwrought  sense  of  the  value  of 
time  has  done  me  some  harm  in  the  midst  of  some  important 
good. 

The  Taxation  numbers  had,  as  I  have  said,  still  to  be  done ; 
and,  I  think,  the  last  of  the  Poor-law  tales.  I  was  aware  that^ 
of  all  the  many  weak  points  of  the  Grey  administration,  the 
weakest  was  Finance.  Lord  Althorp,  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  complained  of  the  hardship  of  being  put  into  that 
office,  when  Nature  had  made  him  a  grazier.  It  struck  me  that 
some  good  might  be  done,  and  no  harm,  if  my  Illustrations  pro- 
ceeded pari  passu  with  the  financial  reforms  expected  from  the 
Whig  government ;  and  I  spoke  on  the  subject  to  Lieutenant 
Drummond,  who  had  just  become  private  secretary  to  Lord 
Althoip.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Drummond ;  and  it 
occurred  very  naturally  that  I  told  him  that  if  he  knew  of  any 
meditated  measure  which  would  be  aided  by  illustration,  I 
would  help,  in  all  silence  and  discretion, — provided  always  that 
I  approved  of  the  scheme.  About  this  time,  the  London  shop- 
keepers were  raising  a  selfish  outcry  against  the  House-tax^  one . 
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of  the  veiy  best  on  the  list  of  imposts.  It  was  imdeistood  on 
all  hands  that  the  clamour  was  not  laised  by  the  house-owneis, 
but  by  their  tenants,  whose  rents  had  been  fixed  in  consideration 
of  their  payment  of  the  tax.  If  they  could  get  rid  of  the  tax, 
the  tenants  would  pocket  the  amount  during  the  remaining  tenn 
of  their  leases.  Laige  and  noisy  deputations  besieged  the  Treas- 
ury; and  many  feared  that  the  good-natured  Lord  Althorp 
would  yield.  Just  at  this  time,  Mr.  Drummond  called  on  me, 
with  a  private  message  from  Lords  Grey  and  Althorp,  to  ask 
whether  it  would  suit  my  purpose  to  treat  of  Tithes  at  once, 
instead  of  later,  —  the  reason  for  such  inquiry  being  quite  at  my 
service.  As  the  principles  of  Taxation  involve  no  inexorable 
order,  like  those  of  Political  Economy  at  large,  I  had  no  objeo- 
tion  to  take  any  topic  first  which  might  be  most  useful  When 
I  had  said  so,  Mr.  Drummond  explained  that  a  tithe  measure 
was  prepared  by  the  Cabinet  which  Ministers  would  like  to  have 
introduced  to  the  people  by  my  Number  on  that  subject,  before 
they  themselves  introduced  it  in  parliament.  Of  course,  this 
proceeded  on  the  supposition  that  the  measure  would  be  ap- 
proved by  me.  Mr.  Drummond  said  he  would  bring  the  docu- 
ment, on  my  promising  that  no  eye  but  my  own  should  see  it, 
and  that  I  would  not  speak  of  the  afiEiEdr  till  it  was  settled ;  — 
and,  especially,  not  to  any  member  of  any  of  the  Eoyal  Com- 
missions, then  so  &shionable.  It  was  a  thing  unheard  of,  Mr. 
Drummond  said,  to  coxomit  any  cabinet  measure  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  any  body  out  of  the  Cabinet  before  it  was  offered  to 
parliament.  Finally,  the  Secretary  intimated  that  Lord  Althorp 
would  be  obliged  by  any  suggestion  in  regard  to  principles  and 
methods  of  Taxation. 

Mr.  Drummond  had  not  been  gone  five  minutes  before  the 
Chairman  of  the  Excise  Commission  called,  to  ask  in  the  name 
of  the  Commissioners,  whether  it  would  suit  my  purpose  to 
write  immediately  on  the  Excise,  offering,  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Congleton  (then  Sir  Henry  Pamell)  and  others,  to  supply  me 
with  the  most  extraordinary  materials,  by  my  exhibition  of 
which  the  people  might  be  enlightened  and  prepared  on  the 
subject  before  it  should  be  brought  forward  in  parliament.    The 
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Cbairman,  Mr.  Henij  Wickham,  leqoiied  a  promise  that  no  ejp 
but  my  own  should  see  the  evidence ;  and  that  the  secret  should 
be  kept  with  especial  care  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  his  secretary,  as  it  was  a  thing  unheard  of  that  any  party 
unconcerned  should  be  made  acquainted  with  this  evidence  be- 
fore it  reached  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  I  could  hardly 
help  laughing  in  his  lace ;  and  wondered  what  would  have  hap; 
pened  if  he  and  Mr.  Drummond  had  met  on  the  steps,  as  they 
very  nearly  did.  Of  course,  I  was  g]bd  of  the  infoimation 
offered ;  but  I  took  leave  to  make  my  own  choice  among  the 
materials  lent  A  few  days  afterwards  I  met  Mr.  Wickham  be- 
fore the  Horse  Guards,  and  thought  he  would  not  know  me,  — 
.80  deep  was  he  in  reverie.  Before  I  was  quite  past,  however,  he 
started,  and  stopped  me  with  eagerness,  saying  intensely.  "  0 ! 
Miss  Martineau,  Starch !  Starch ! "  And  he  related  the  wondei^ 
ful,  the  amaring  evidence  that  had  reached  the  CommissioneiB 
on  the  mischievousnesB  of  the  duty  on  starch.  I  was  obliged, 
however,  to  consider  some  other  matters  than  the  force  of  tho 
evidence,  and  I  declined  expatiating  on  starch,  finding  the  sub- 
ject of  green  glass  bottles,  soap  and  sweets  answer  my  pur- 
pose better.  The^e  two  last^  especially,  yielded  a  very  strong 
case. 

At  the  end  of  a  note  to  Mr.  Drummond  on  Tithes  that  evenr 
ing,  I  expressed  myself  plainly  about  the  house-tax  and  the 
shopkeepers,  avowing  my  dread  that  Lord  Althorp  might  yiel4 
to  the  clamour.  Mr.  Drummond  called  next  day  with  the  promr 
ised  tithe  document ;  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  handed  my 
note  to  Lord  Althorp,  who  had  said  ''Tell  her  that  I  may  be 
altogether  of  her  mind ;  but  that  if  she  was  here,  in  my  plaoe^ 
with  hundreds  of  shopkeepers  yelling  about  the  doors,  she  would 
yield,  as  I  must  do."  *'  N'ever,"  was  my  message  back,  "  $o  long 
^s  the  House-tax  is  admitted  to  be  the  best  on  the  li^t,"  Aiid 
I  fairly  told  him  that  the  Whig  government  was  perilling  the 
public  safety  by  yielding  ^very  thing  to  clamour,  and  nothing 
without  it. 

I  lilted  the  Tithe  measure,  and  willin^^y  propounded  it  in  my 
tale  *'  The  Tenth  Haycock."    It  was  discussed  that  session,  but 
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defezred;  and  it  passed,  with  some  modiScataons,  a  sessioix  or 
two  latex.  —  Mr.  Droininond  next  oame  to  open  to  me,  on  the 
«ame  confidential  conditions,  Loid  Ahhoip's  scheme  for  the 
Bodget^  then  due  in  six  weeks.  His  object  was  to  learn  what  I 
thoqght  of  certain  intended  alterations  of  existing  taxes.  With 
«ome  pomp  «nd  pre£EU)e»  he  announced  that  a  change  was  con- 
templated which  Lord  Althoip  hoped  would  be  agreeable  to  me 
as  a  dissenter* — a  change  which  Lord  Althoip  anticipated  would 
be  received  as  a  boon  by  the  dissenters.  He  proposed  to  take 
off  the  tax  upon  saddl^horses,  in  the  case  of  the  deigj  and  dis- 
senting ministers.  **  What  shall  I  tell  Lord  Althoip  that  you 
think  of  thisl"  inquired  the  Secretly.  ''TeU  him  Ithink  the 
dissenting  Ministers  would  like  it  very  much  if  they  had  any 
saddle-horses/'  I  replied.  —  "  What  1  do  you  mean  that  they  will 
not  take  it  as  a  boont"  —  "If  yon  offer  it  as  a  boon,  they  will 
be  apt  to  take  it  as  an  insult  How  should  dissenting  Minis- 
ten  have  saddle-horses,  unless  they  happen  to  have  piiyate  fop> 
tunes?"  He  questioned  me  closely  about  the  dissenting  Minieh 
taiB  I  knew ;  and  we  found  that  I  could  actually  point  out  only 
two  among  the  ITnitarians  who  kept  saddle-hones :  and  they 
were  men  of  propeity. 

"  What,  then,  would  you  substitute  f  **  was  the  next  question. 
"I  would  begin  upon  the  ExebQ ;  set  &ee  the  smallest  articles 
first,  which  least  repay  the  expense  of  collection,  and  go  on  to 
the  greatest"  — "The  Excise  !  Ahl  Lord  Althoip  bade  me  tell 
you  that  the  Commission  on  Excise  have  collected  the  most  ex- 
tESOidinary  evidence,  which  he  will  takecaie  that  you  shall  have, 
as  soon  as  he  gets  it  himself."  (It  was  at  that  moment  in  the 
doset,  within  two  feet  of  my  visitor.)  I  replied  that  the  evib 
of  the  excise  system  were  well  known  to  be  such  as  to  afford 
employment  to  any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  a  course  of 
yean ;  and  I  should  venture  to  send  Lord  Althorp  my  statement 
of  them,  hoping  that  he  would  glance  at  it  before  he  brought  out 
his  Budget  I  worked  away  at  the  two  Excise  stories  ("The 
Jeneymen  Meeting"  and  "The  Jerseymen  Fttiting,")  making 
Oat  a  ationg  case,  among  otheni  about  Green  Glass  Bottles  and 
Sweets^  more  as  iUustiative  examples  than  as  individual  i 
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I  sent  the  first  copy  I  ooald  get  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, a  daj  and  a  half  hefoie  he  brought  out  his  Budget 
When  I  opened  the  **  Times,"  the  morning  after,  I  was  highly 
amused  at  seeing  that  he  had  made  a  curious  alteration  in  his 
intentions  about  the  saddle-horse  duty,  applying  the  remission 
to  those  clergymen  and  ministers  only  whose  income  was  under 
two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  —  having  evidently  no  idea  of  the 
cost  of  keeping  a  horse.  Kot  less  amusing  was  it  to  see  that  he 
had  takon  off  the  duty  horn  green  glass  bottles  and  sweets,  ^e 
was  in  fact  open  to  suggestion  and  correction  from  any  quarter, 
—  being  consciously,  as  I  have  mentioned  that  he  said,  one  of 
Nature's  graziers,  and  a  merely  man-made  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

By  this  time,  the  summer  of  1834  was  &r  advanced,  and  I 
was  much  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  hot  weather,  and  the 
hurry  of  preparation  for  my  trip  to  America.  I  was  drooping 
in  idea  over  my  last  number,  ''The  Scholars  of  Ameside,"  when 
a  cordial  friend  of  mine  said,  "  You  will  go  with  great  spirit 
through  your  last  number, — the  final  task  of  such  an  enters 
prise."  This  prophecy  wrought  its  own  accomplishment.  I  did 
go  through  it  with  spirit ;  and  I  found  myself,  after  making  my 
caUs,  with  one  day  left  for  packing  and  preparation.  Many  in- 
terruptions occurred  during  the  Sist  few  days  which  deferred  my 
conclusion  till  I  felt  and  saw  that  my  mother  was  so  -anxious 
that  I  must  myself  keep  down  worry  of  nerves.  On  the  Friday 
before  I  was  to  leave  home  for  above  two  years,  my  mother 
said,  with  anxious  kindness,  **  My  dear,  have  you  done  f  "  **  No, 
mother."  On  Saturday  night,  she  put  her  head  in  at  my  study 
door,  with  **  My  dear,  have  you  done  f "  "  Indeed  I  have  not" 
Sunday  came,  —  my  place  taken  by  mail  for  Tuesday,  no  pack- 
ing done,  and  my  number  unfinished !  The  case  seemed  des- 
perate. My  mother  staid  at  home,  and  took  every  precaution 
against  my  being  disturbed :  but  some  one  came  on  indispensa- 
ble business,  and  did  not  release  me  till  our  early  Sunday  dinner 
hour.  My  mother  looked  anxiously  in  my  £Ace ;  and  I  could 
only  shake  my  head  After  dinner,  she  in  a  manner  mounted 
guard  over  my  study  door.    At  five  o'clock  I  flew  down  stairs 
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with  the  last  sheet,  with  the  ink  still  wet,  in  my  hand.  My 
sister  Ellen  was  with  us,  and  at  the  moment  writing  to  some 
Derbyshire  Mends.  By  a  sadden  impulse,  I  seized  her  paper, 
and  with  the  wet  pen  with  which  I  had  just  written  "  The  End," 
I  announced  the  conclusion  of  my  work.  My  mother  could  say 
little  but  "  After  all  we  have  gone  through  about  this  work,  to 
think  how  it  has  ended ! "  I  flew  up  stairs  again  to  tie  up 
parcels  and  manuscripts,  and  put  away  all  my  apparatus ;  and 
I  had  just  finished  this  when  I  was  called  to  tea.  After  tea 
I  went  into  St  James's  Ftok  for  the  first  thoroughly  holiday 
walk  I  had  taken  for  two  years  and  a  hall  It  felt  very  like 
flying.  The  grass  under  foot,  the  sky  OYerhead,  the  trees  round 
about,  weie  wholly  diflerent  from  what  they  had  ever  appeared 
before.  My  business  was  not,  however,  entirely  closed.  There 
were  the  proofHsheeta  of  the  last  Number  to  be  looked  over. 
They  followed  me  to  Birmingham,  where  EUen  and  I  travelled 
together,  in  childish  spirits,  on  the  Tuesday. 

My  mother  had  reason  for  her  somewhat  pathetic  exultation 
on  the  conclusion  of  my  Series.  Its  success  was  unprecedented, 
I  believe.  I  am  told  that*  its  circulation  had  reached  ten  thou- 
sand in  England  before  my  return  from  America.  Mr.  Babbage, 
calling  on  me  one  day,  when  he  was  in  high  spirits  about  the 
popularity  of  his  own  work,  "Machinery  and  Manufactures,'* 
said,  **  Now  there  is  nobody  here  to  call  us  vain,  we  may  tell 
each  other  that  you  and  I  are  the  only  people  in  the  market  I 
find  no  books  are  selling  but  yours  and  mine.**  (It  was  a  time 
of  political  agitation.)  I  replied,  "  I  find  no  books  are  selling 
but  yours  and  mine."  "  Well  I "  said  he,  "  what  I  came  to  say 
is  that  we  may  as  well  advertise  each  other.  Will  you  advertise 
mine  if  I  advertise  yours,  &c  &c.  f "  And  this  was  the  work 
which  had  struggled  into  existence  with  such  extreme  difficulty  1 
Under  the  hard  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  had  not  made  me 
rich.  I  have  at  this  time  received  only  a  little  more  than  two 
thousand  pounds  for  the  whole  work.  But  I  got  a  hearing,  — 
which  was  the  thing  I  wanted.  The  barrier  was  down,  and  the 
oourse  clear;  and  the  money  was  a  small  matter  in  compari- 
son.    It  was  pleasant  too,  to  feel  the  ease  of  having  money,  after 
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my  stiaiteiied  way  of  life  for  some  yeaiB.  My  fiist  indulgenoe 
was  buyij^g  a  good  wateh,  —  the  same  which  is  before  my  eyes 
as  I  write.  I  did  not  trouble  myself  with  close  economies  while 
wotkiog  to  such  advantage;  and  I  now  first  learned  the  bliss  of 
helping  the  needy  effectually.  I  was  able  to  justify  my  mother 
in  removing  to  London,  and  to  re&esh  myself  by  travel,  at  the 
end  of  my  task.  My  American  journey  cost  me  four  hundred 
pounds,  m  addition  to  one  hundred  which  I  made  when  there. 
I  had  left  at  home  my  usual  payment  to  my  mother;  but  she 
refused  to  take  it,  as  she  had  a  boaider  in  my  place.  Soon  after 
my  return,  when  my  first  American  book  was  published,  I  found 
myself  able  to  lay  by  one  thousand  pounds^  in  the  purchase  of  a 
defened  annuity,  of  which  I  am  now  eujoying  the  benefit  in  the 
receipt  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  I  may  finish  off  the 
subject  of  money  by  saying  that  I  lately  calculated  that  I  have 
earned  altogether  by  my  books  somewhere  about  ten  thousand 
pounds.  I  have  had  to  live  on  it,  of  course,  for  five^oid-twenty 
years ;  and  I  have  found  plenty  to  do  with  it :  but  I  have 
enough,  and  I  am  satisfied.  I  believe  I  mi^t  easUy  have 
doubled  the  amount^  if  it  had  been  my  object  to  geft  money ;  or 
even,  if  an  international  copyright  law  had  secured  to  me  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  my  works  in  foreign  countries.  But  such 
a  law  was  non-^zistent  in  my  busy  time,  and  still  is  in  regard  to 
America.  There  is  nothing  in  money  that  could  pay  me  for  the 
pain  of  the  slightest  deflexion  from  my  own  convictions,  or  the 
most  trifling  restraint  on  my  freedom  of  thought  and  speech.  I 
have  therefore  obtained  the  ease  and  freedom,  and  let  slip  the 
money.  I  do  not  speak  as  one  who  has  resisted  temptation,  for 
there  has  really  been  none.  I  have  never  been  at  a  loss  for 
means,  or  really  suffering  ftom  poverty,  since  the  publication  of 
my  Series.  I  explain  the  case  simply  that  there  may  be  no 
mysteiy  about  my  not  being  rich  after  such  singular  success  as  I 
so  soon  met  with. 

One  more  explanation  will  bring  this  long  section  to  a  dose. 
I  make  it  the  more  readily  because  it  is  possible  that  an  absurd 
report  which  I  encountered  in  America  may  be  still  in  existence. 
It  was  said  that  I  travelled,  not  on  my  own  resources,  but  on 
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means  supplied  hj  lord  Brougham  and  his  lelatiye  Lord  'Q&vleyf 
to  fulfil  certain  objects  of  tbeixs.  Nobody  acquainted  with  me 
would  listen  to  such  nonsense ;  but  I  may  as  well  explain  what 
Lord  Henley  had  to  do  with  my  going  to  America.  Loid 
Brougham  had  no  concern  with  it  whatever,  beyond  giving  me 
two  or  three  letters  of  introduction.  The  story  is  simply  this. 
One  evening,  in  a  party.  Lady  Mary  Shepherd  told  me  that  she 
was  commissioned  to  bring  about  an  interview  between  myself 
and  her  nephew,  Lord  Henley,  who  had  something  of  importance 
to  say  to  me :  and  she  fixed  me  to  meet  Lord  Henley  at  her  house 
at  luncheon  a  day  or  two  after.  She  told  me  meantime  the  thing 
he  chiefly  wanted,  which  was  to  know  how,  if  I  had  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year  to  spend  in  charity,  I  should  employ  it.  When 
we  met,  I  was  struck  by  his  excessive  agitation,  which  his  subse- 
quent derangement  might  account  for.  His  chief  interest  was  in 
philanthropic  subjects ;  and  he  told  me,  with  extreme  emotion, 
(what  so  many  others  have  told  me)  that  he  believed  he  had 
been  doing  nuschief  for  many  years  where  he  most  meant  to  do 
good,  by  his  methods  of  alms-giving.  Since  reading  ''  Cousin 
Marshall"  and  others  of  my  Numbers,  he  had  dropped  his  sub- 
scriptions to  some  hurtful  charities,  and  had  devoted  his  funds 
to  Education,  Benefit  Societies  and  Emigration.  Upon  his  after- 
wards asking  whether  I  received  visitors,  and  being  surprised 
to  find  that  I  could  afford  the  time,  some  remarks  wero  made 
about  the  extent  and  pressure  of  my  work ;  and  then  Lord  Hen- 
ley asked  whether  I  did  not  mean  to  travel  when  my  Series  was 
done.  Upon  my  replying  that  I  did,  he  apologised  for  the  lib- 
erty he  took  m  asking  where  I  thought  of  going.  I  said  I  had 
not  thought  much  about  it ;  but  that  I  supposed  it  would  be  the 
usual  route,  to  Switzerland  and  Italy.  ''  0 !  do  not  go  over  that 
beaten  track,"  he  exclaimed.  ''Why  should  yout  Will  you 
not  go  to  America?"  I  replied,  "Giveme  a  good  reason,  and 
perhaps  I  wilL"  His  answer  was,  **  Whatever  else  may  or  may 
not  be  true  about  the  Americans,  it  is  C6rt0in  that  they  have  got 
at  principles  of  justice  and  mercy  in  their  treatment  of  the  least 
happy  classes  of  society  which' we  should  do  well  to  understand. 
Will  you  not  go,  and  tell  us  what  they  are)"    This,  after  some 
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meditation,  determined  me  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  Before  my 
return,  Lord  Henley  had  disappeaied  from  society ;  and  he  soon 
after  died.    I  never  saw  him,  I  believe,  but  that  once. 

After  short  visits,  with  my  sister  Ellen,  at  Birmingham,  in 
Derbyshire  and  at  Liverpool,  I  sailed  (for  there  were  no  steamers 
on  the  Atlantic  in  those  days)  early  in  August,  1834. 


SECTION  II. 

AccoBDiNQ  to  my  piomise,*^  I  leprint  the  bulk  of  an  article  on 
''literary  lionism/'  written  in  1839,  which  will  shew  better 
than  anything  which  I  can  now  relate,  how  I  regarded  the  flat- 
teries of  a  drawing-room  while  living  in  the  midst  of  them.  It 
makes  me  laugh  as  I  read  it  to  have  recalled  to  my  memory  the 
absurd  incidents  which  were  occurring  every  day,  and  which 
drove  me  to  write  this  article  as  a  relief  to  feelings  of  disgust 
and  annoyance.  There  is  not  a  stroke  that  is  not  from  the  life. 
The  works  reviewed  are  "The  lion  of  a  party/'  fix)m  a  publica- 
tion of  that  time,  **  Heads  of  the  People ; "  and  an  Oration  of 
Emerson's  on  the  life  of  the  Scholar.  Omitting  only  the  review 
part  and  the  extracts,  I  give  the  whole. 

''  This  'lion'  is  indeed  one  of  the  meanest  of  his  tribe;  but 
he  is  one  of  a  tribe  which  has  included,  and  does  now  include, 
some  who  are  worthy  of  a  higher  classification.  Byron  was  an 
'interesting  creature,'  and  received  blushing  thanks  for  his  last 
'divine  poem.'  Scott  lost  various  little  articles  which  would 
answer  for  laying  up  in  lavender;  and  Madame  de  Stael  was 
exhibited  almost  as  ostensibly  at  the  British  Gallery  as  any  of 
the  pictures  on  the  walls,  on  the  evening  when  the  old  Marquis 

of  A obtained  an  introduction  to  her,  and  accosted  her  with 

'  Ck>me  now,  Madame  de  Stael,  you  must  talk  English  to  me.' 
As  she  scornfully  turned  from  him,  and  continued  her  discourse 
in  her  own  way,  the  discomfited  Marquis  seemed  to  think  him- 
self extremely  ill  used  in  being  deprived  of  the  entertainment  he 
expected  from  the  prima  donna  of  the  company.  In  as  far  as 
such  personages  as  these  last  acquiesce  in  the  modem  practice  of 
'lionism,'  they  may  be  considered  to  be  implicated  in  whatever 
reproach  attaches  to  it ;  but  the  truth  seems  to  be  that,  however 

♦Page  141. 
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disgusting  and  injuriotis  the  system,  and  however  guilty  some 
few  individuals  may  be  in  availing  themselves  of  it  for  their 
small,  selfish,  immediate  purposes,  the  practice,  with  its  slang 
term,  is  the  birth  of  events,  and  is  a  sign  of  the  times,  —  like 
newspaper  puffery,  which  is  an  evidence  of  over  population,  or 
like  joint  stock  companibd  and  club-houses,  which  indicate  that 
society  has  obtained  a  glimpse  of  that  great  principle  of  the  econ- 
omy of  association,  by  which  it  will  probably,  in  some  future  age, 
reconstitute  itself. 

'*  The  practice  of  *  Lionism '  originates  in  some  feelings  which 
are  very  good, — in  veneration  for  intellectual  superiority,  and 
gratitude  for  intellectual  gifts ;  and  its  form  and  prevalence  are 
determined  by  the  fEust,  that  literature  has  reached  a  larger  class, 
and  interested  a  different  order  of  people  from  any  who  formerly 
shared  its  advantages.  A  wise  man  might,  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  have  foreseen  the  age  of  literary  *  Lionism,' 
and  would  probably  have  smiled  at  it  as  a  temporary  extrav- 
agance. The  whole  course  of  literary  achievement  has  prophe- 
cied  its  transient  reign.  The  voluntary,  self-complacent,  literary 
*  lion '  might,  in  fact,  be  better  called  the  mouse  issuing  from  the 
labouring  mountain,  which  has  yet  to  give  birth  to  the  volcano. 

**  There  was  a  time  when  literature  was  cultivated  only  in  the 

seclusion  of  monasteries.    There  dat  the  author  of  old,  alone  in 

his  cell,  —  alone  through  days,  and  months,  and  years.    The 

echoes  of  the  world  have  died  away ;  the  voice  of  praise  could 

not  reach  him  there,  and  his  grave  yawned  within  the  very  in- 

closure  whence  he  should  never  depart     He  might  look  abroad 

from  the  hill-side,  or  the  pinnacle  of  rock  where  his  monastery 

stood,  on 

'the  rich  leu. 
The  tnify  moimti^ins,  where  live  nibbling  sheep, 
And  flat  meada  thatch'd  with  stover  them  to  ke^ : 

■  the  broom  groves. 

Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  bachelor  loves, 
Being  lass-lorn :  the  pole-cUpt  vineyaid. 
And  the  sea-nuurge,  sterile  and  rocky  haxd.' 

On  these  he  might  look  abroad,  but  never  on  the  assemblages  of 
men.     Literary  achievement  in  such  circumstances  might  be,  to 
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a  certain  degroe,  encooiaged  by  visions  of  fdtaie  usefolness  and 
extended  fame,  but  the  strongest  stimnlns  must  have  been  the 
pleasure  of  intellectual  exercise.  The  toil  of  composition  must 
there  have  been  its  own  lewaid,  and  we  may  even  now  witness 
with  the  mind's  ^e  the  delight  of  it  painted  upon  the  face 
under  the  cowL  One  may  see  the  student  hastening  from  the 
refectory  to  the  cell,  drawn  thither  by  the  strong  desire  of  solving 
a  problem,  of  elucidating  a  fact,  of  indulging  the  imagination 
with  heavenly  dehghts,  and  contemplating  the  wealth  stored  in 
his  memory.  One  may  see  him  coming  down  with  radiant  coun- 
tenance from  the  heights  of  speculation,  to  cast  into  Hne  worship 
of  the  clu^  the  devotion  he  had  there  gained.  One  may  see" 
the  glow  upon  his  cheek  as  he  sits  alone  beside  his  lamp,  noting 
his  discoveries,  or  elaborating  the  expression  of  his  ideaa  There 
are  many  who  think  that  no  one  ever  wrote  a  line,  even  in  the 
most  private  diary,  without  the  belief,  or  the  hope,  that  it  would 
be  read.  It  might  be  so  with  the  monastic  author ;  but  in  his 
case  there  could  rarely  be  the  appendage  of  praise  to  the  &ct  of 
its  being  read ;  and  the  prospect  of  influence  and  applause  wasi 
loo  remote  to  actuate  a  life  of  liteiaiy  toil  It  is  probable  that 
if  an  echo  of  feme  earns  to  him  on  any  of  the  four  winds,  it  wa» 
well,  and  he  heartily  enjoyed  the  nrasio  of  the  breeze ;  but  that 
in  some  instances  he  would  have  passed  his  days  in  the  same 
manner,  cultivating  literature  for  its  own  sake,  if  he  had  known 
that  his  parchments,  would  be  buried  with  him. 

•  "  The  homage  paid  to.  such  men  when  they  did  come  forth 
into  the  world  wa%  on  the  part  of  the  many,  on  the  ground  of 
their  superiority  alone.  A  handful  of  students  might  feel  thank- 
fulness towards  them  fer  definite  services,  but  the  crowd  gazed  at 
them  in  vague  admiration,  as  being  holier  or  wiser  than  other 
people.  As  the  blessings  of  literature  spread,  strong  personal 
gratitude  mingled  with  the  homage  —  gratitude  not  only  for  in- 
erease  of  feme  and  honour  to  the  country  and  nation  to  which 
the  author  belonged,  but  fer  the  good  which  each  worshipper 
derived  feom  the  quickening  of  his  S3rnipathies,  the  enlargement 
of  his  views,  the  elevation  of  his  intellectual  being.  To  each 
of  the  crowd  the  authiM:  had  opened  up  a  spriog  of  fresh  idea^ 
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furnished  a  solution  of  some  doubt,  a  gratification  of  the  faaxcj 
or  the  reason.  When,  on  a  certain  memorable  Easter  day  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  Petrarch  mounted  the  stairs  of  the  Capi- 
tol, crowned  with  laurel,  and  preceded  by  twelve  noble  youths, 
reciting  passages  of  his  poetry,  the  praise  was  of  the  noblest 
kind  that  it  has  been  the  lot  of  authorship  to  receive.  It  was 
composed  of  reverence  and  gratitude,  pure  from  cold  selfishness 
and  from  sentimental  passion,  which  is  cold  selfishness  in  a 
flame-coloured  disguise.  When,  more  than  four  centuries  later, 
Voltaire  was  overpowered  with  acclamations  in  the  theatre  at 
Paris,  and  conveyed  home  in  triumph,  crying  feeUy,  '  You  suffo- 
cate me  with  roses,'  the  homage,  though  inferior  in  character  to 
that  which  greeted  Petrarch,  was  honourable,  and  of  better  origin 
than  popular  selfishness.  The  applauding  crowd  had  been  kept 
ignorant  by  the  superstition  which  had  in  other  ways  so  afflicted 
them,  that  they  were  unboundedly  grateful  to  a  man  of  power 
who  promised  to  relieve  them  from  the  yoke.  Voltaire  had  said, 
*  I  am  tired  of  hearing  it  repeated  that  twelve  men  were  sufficient 
to  found  Christianity :  I  will  show  the  world  that  one  is  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  it;'  and  he  was  believed.  He  was  mistaken 
in  his  boast,  and  his  adorers  in  confiding  in  it ;  but  this  proves 
only  that  they  were  ignorant  of  Christianity,  and  not  that  their 
homage  of  one  whom  they  believed  to  have  exploded  error  and 
disarmed  superstition,  and  whom  they  knew  to  have  honoured 
and  served  them  by  his  literary  labours,  was  otherwise  than 
natural  and  creditable  to  their  hearts. 

''The  worship  of  popular  authors  at  the  present  time  is  an 
expression  of  the  same  thoughts  and  feelings  as  were  indicated 
by  the  crowning  of  Petrarch  and  the  greeting  of  Voltaire  in 
the  theatre,  but  with  alterations  and  additions  according  to  the 
change  in  the  times.  Literary  *  lions '  have  become  a  class,  — 
an  inconceivable  idea  to  the  unreflecting  in  the  time  of  Petrarch, 
and  even  of  Voltaire.  This  testifies  to  the  vast  spread  of  litera- 
ture among  our  people.  How  great  a  number  of  readers  is  re- 
quired to  support,  by  purchase  and  by  praise,  a  standing  class 
of  original  writers  1  It  testifies  to  the  deterioration  of  literature 
as  a  whole.    If,  at  any  one  time,  there  is  a  dau  of  persons  to 
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whom  the  public  are  gaateful  for  intellectttal  excitement^  how 
medioer€  mvust  be  the  quality  of  the  intellectual  production !  It 
by  no  means  follows  that  works  of  merit,  equal  to  any  which 
have  yet  blessed  mankind,  are  not  still  in  reserve ;  but  it  is  dear 
that  the  great  body  of  literature  has  entirely  ohanged  its  char- 
acter —  that  books  are  no  longer  the  scaioe  frqit  of  solemn  and 
protracted  thought,  but  rather,  as  they  have  been  called,  'letters 
to  all  whom  they  may  concern.'  That  literary  '  lions '  now  con- 
stitute a  class,  testifies  to  the  frequency  of  literary  success,  —  to 
the  extension  of  the  number  of  minds  fiom  which  a  superficial 
and  transient  sympathy  may  be  anticipated.  But  the  newest 
foature  of  all  is  the  class  of  'lioniseES,'-^new,  not  because  sor- 
did selfishness  is  new — not  because  social  vanity  is  new — not 
because  an  inhuman  disregard  of  the  feelings  of  the  sensitive, 
the  foibles  of  the  vain,  the  privileges  of  the  endowed,  is  new : 
but  because  it  is  somewhat  new  to  see  the  place  of  cards,  music, 
masks,  my  lord's  fool,  and  my  lady's  monkey,  supplied  by 
authors  in  virtue  of  their  authorship. 

*'  It  is,  to  be  sure,  quite  to  be  expected  that  low-minded  per- 
sons should  take  advantage  of  any  prevalent  feeling,  however 
respectable,  to  answer  their  own  purposes ;  but  the  effect,  in  this 
instance,  would  be  odd  to  a  resuscitated  gentleman  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  If  he  happened  to  be  present  at  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  he  would  there  see  the  popular  veneration  for  intel- 
lectual achievement  under  a  pretty  fiur  aspect  There  is  no 
harm,  and  some  good,  in  seeing  a  group  waiting  for  Sir  John 
Herschel  to  come  out  into  the  street,  or  a  rush  in  the  vnmB  to 
catch  a  sight  of  Faraday,  —  or  ladies  sketching  Babbage,  and 
Buckland,  and  Back,  —  or  a  train  of  gaeers  following  at  the 
heels  of  Whewell  or  Sedgwick,  or  any  popular  artist  or  author 
who  might  be  present  among  the  men  of  science.  In  all  this 
there  is  no  reproach,  and  some  honour,  to  both  parties,  though 
of  a  slight  and  tiansient  kind.  The  sordid  characteristics  of  the 
modem  system  appear  when  the  eminent  person  becomes  a  guest 
in  a  private  house.  If  the  resuscitated  gentleman  of  the  fifteenth 
century  were  to  walk  into  a  country  house  in  England  in  com* 
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pany  with  a  lady  of  literary  distinction,  he  might  see  at  once 
what  is  in  the  mind  of  the  host  and  hostess.  All  the  books  of 
the  house  are  Ijring  about  —  all  the  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  collected ;  the  young  men  peep  and  stare  from  the  comers 
of  the  room ;  the  young  ladies  crowd  together,  even  sitting  five 
upon  three  chairs,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  being  addressed  by  the 
stranger.  The  lady  of  the  house  devotes  herself  to  'drawing 
out '  the  guest,  asks  for  her  opinion  of  this,  that,  and  the  other 
book,  and  intercedes  for  her  young  friends,  trembling  on  their 
three  chairs,  that  each  may  be  &voured  with  *  just  one  line  for 
her  album.'  The  children  are  kept  in  the  nursery,  as  being 
unworthy  the  notice  of  a  literary  person,  or  brought  up  severally 
into  the  presence,  '  thai  they  may  have  it  to  say  all  their  lives 
that  they  had  been  introduced,'  &c  &c  Some  youth  in  a  cor- 
ner is  meantime  sketching  the  guest,  and  another  is  noting  what 
she  says  —  probably  something  about  black  and  green  tea,  or 
the  state  of  the  roads,  or  the  age  of  the  moon.  Such  a  scene, 
very  common  now  in  English  country  houses,  must  present  an 
unfavourable  picture  of  our  manners  to  strangers  from  another 
country  or  another  age.  The  prominent  features  are  the  suffer- 
ings of  one  person,  and  the  selfishness  of  all  the  rest.  They  are 
too  much  engrossed  with  the  excitement  of  their  own  vanity  and 
curiosity  to  heed  the  pain  they  are  inflicting  on  one  who,  if  she 
happens  to  have  more  feeling  and  less  vanity  than  they,  can 
hardly  enjoy  being  told  that  children  cannot  be  interesting  to 
her,  and  that  young  people  do  not  wish  to  speak  to  her. 

**  In  a  country  town  it  is  yet  worse.  There  may  be  seen  a 
coterie  of  'superior  people'  of  the  place,  gathered  together  to 
make  the  most  of  a  literary  foreigner  who  may  be  passing 
through.  Though  he  speaks  perfect  English,  the  ladies  persist 
in  uttering  themselves,  after  hems  and  haws,  in  French  that  he 
can  make  nothing  of,  —  French  as  it  was  taught  in  our  boarding 
schools  during  the  war.  The  children  giggle  in  a  comer  at  what 
the  boys  call  'the  jabber;'  and  the  maid  who  hands  the  tea 
strives  to  keep  the  comers  of  her  mouth  in  order.  In  vain  the 
guest  speaks  to  the  children,  and  any  old  person  who  may  be 
present,  in  English  almost  as  good  as  their  own ;  he  is  annoyed 
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to  the  last  by  the  '  superior  people/  who  intend  that  it  should 
get  abroad  through  the  town  that  they  had  enjoyed  a  vast  deal 
of  conversation  in  French  with  the  illustrious  stranger. 

**  Bad  as  all  this  is,  the  case  is  worse  in  London, — more  dis- 
gusting, if  it  is  impossible  to  be  more  ridiculous.  There,  ladies 
of  rank  made  their  profit  of  the  woes  of  the  Italian  and  Polish 
refugees,  the  most  eagerly  in  the  days  of  the  deepest  unhappiness 
of  the  exiles,  when  the  novelty  was  strongest.  These  exiles 
were  collected  in  the  name  of  hospitality,  but  for  purposes  of 
attraction,  within  the  doors  of  fashionable  saloons ;  there  they 
were  stared  out  of  countenance  amidst  the  sentimental  sighs  of 
the  gazers ;  and  if  any  one  of  them,  — any  interesting  Count 
or  melancholy-looking  Prince,  happened  unfortunately  to  be  the 
author  of  a  *  sweet  poem,'  or  a  '  charming  tragedy,'  he  was  called 
out  from  among  the  rest  to  be  flattered  by  the  ladies,  and  secured 
for  heah  services.  It  was  not  uncommon,  during  the  days  of 
the  novelty  of  the  Italian  refugees,  while  they  were  yet  unpro- 
vided with  employments  by  which  they  might  live,  (and  for 
aught  we  know,  it  may  not  be  uncommon  still,)  for  ladies  to 
secure  the  appearance  of  one  or  two  of  these  first-rate  Mions' 
with  them  the  next  evening  at  the  theatre  or  opera,  and  to 
forget  to  pay.  Till  these  gentlemen  had  learned  by  experience 
to  estimate  the  friendship  of  the  ladies  to  whom  they  were  so 
interesting,  they  often  paid  away  at  public  places  the  money 
which  was  to  furnish  them  with  bread  for  the  week.  We  have 
witnessed  the  grief  and  indignation  with  which  some  of  them 
have  announced  their  discovery  that  their  woes  and  their  accom- 
plishments were  hired  with  champagne,  coffee,  and  fine  words, 
to  amuse  a  party  of  languid  fine  people. 

"  These  gentlemen,  however,  are  no  worse  treated  than  many 
natives.  A  new  poet,  if  he  innocently  accepts  a  promising  invi- 
tation, is  liable  to  find  out  afterwards  that  his  name  has  been 
inserted  in  the  summonses  to  the  reat  of  the  company,  or  sent 
round  ^m  mouth  to  mouth. to  secure  the  rooms  being  full.  If 
a  woman  who  has  written  a  successful  play  or  novel  attends  the 
8oir^  of  a  '  lionising '  lady,  she  hears  her  name  so  announced  on 
the  staiis  as  to  make  it  certain  that  the  servants  have  had  their 
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iastroctions ;  she  finds  herself  seused  upon  at  the  doot  by  the 
hostessy  and  carried  about  to  lord,  lady,  philosopher,  gossip^  and 
dandy,  each  being  assured  that  she  cannot  be  spared  to  each  for 
more  than  ten  seconds.  She  sees  a  'lion  *  plaoed  in  the  centre 
of  each  of  the  two  first  rooms  she  passes  through,-—  a  nayigator 
from  the  l^orth  Pole  in  the  one,  a  dusky  Egyptian  bey  or  Hindoo 
ngah  in  another ;  and  it  flashes  upon  her  that  she  is  to  be  the 
centre  of  attraction  in  a  third  apartment.  If  she  is  vain  enough 
to  like  the  position,  the  blame  of  ministering  to  a  pitiable  and 
destructive  weakness  remains  with  the  hostessy  and  she  is  answer^ 
able  for  some  of  the  failure  of  power  which  will  be  manifest  in 
the  next  play  or  noyel  of  her  yictim.  If  the  guest  be  meek  and 
modest,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  getting  behind  a  doo^  oi:  but- 
founding  herself  with  her  friends  in  a  comer.  If  she  bQ  strong 
enough  to  assert  herself,  she  will  return  at  onoe  to  her  carriage^ 
and  take  care  how  she  enters  that  house  again.  A  few  instances 
of  what  may  be  seen  in  London  during  any  one  season,  if  brought 
together,  yield  but  a  sorry  exhibition  of  the  manners  of  persons 
who  give  parties  to  gratify  their  own  yanity,  instead  of  ei^joying 
the  society  and  the  pleasure  of  their  firiends.  In  one  crowded  room 
are  three  '  lions,'  —  a  new  musical  composer,  an  eminent  divine 
who  publishes,  and  a  lady  poet  These  three  stand  in  three  cor^- 
nexs  of  the  room,  faced  by  a  gaping  crowd.  Weary  at  length  of 
their  position,  they  all  happen  to  move  towards  the  centre  table 
at  the  same  moment.  They  find  it  covered  with  the  composer^s 
muaic,  the  divine's  sermons,  and  the  lady's  last  new  poem ;  they 
laugh  in  each  other's  faces,  and  go  back  to  their  comers.  A 
gentleman  from  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  or  from  the  North 
Pole,  is  introduced  to  a  lady  who  is  dying  to  be  able  to  say  that 
she  knows  him,  but  who  finds  at  the  critical  moment  that  she 
has  nothing  to  say  to  him.  In  the  midst  of  a  triple  circle  of 
listeners,  she  asks  him  whether  he  is  not  surprised  at  his  own 
preservation;  whether  it  does  not  prove  that  Providence  is 
eyery where,  but  more  particulariy  in  barren  places)  If  a  sigh 
or  a  syllable  of  remonstrance  escapes  from  any  victim,  there  is 
one  phrase  always  at  hand  for  use,  a  phrase  which,  if  it  ever 
eontained  any  troth,  or  exerted  anj  consolatory  influence,  has 
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beeft  long  wofm  out,  and  beoome  mere  woide,  —  'This  is  a  tot 
yon  mnst  pay  for  your  eminence.'  There  may,  perhaps,  be  as 
mueh  assumption  -with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  this  tax  as  of 
some  others.  Eveiy  tax  has  been  called  absolutely  necessaiy  in 
its  day;  and  the  time  may  airive  when  some  shall  dispute 
whether  it  be  really  needM  that  an  accomplished  actor  should 
be  pestered  witii  the  flattery  of  his  art,  that  authors  should  be 
fiiToured  with  more  general  conversation  only  that  any  opinions 
they  may  drop  may  be  gathered  up  to  be  reported;  and  that 
women,  whom  the  hardest  treatment  awaits  if  their  heads  should 
be  turned,  should  be  compelled  to  hear  what  the  prime  minister, 
to  thd  Russian  ambassador,  or  the  poet  laureate,  or  the  *  lion '  of 
the  last  season,  has  said  of  them.  Those  on  whom  the  tax  is 
levied  would  like  to  have  the  means  of  protest,  if  they  should 
not  JBee  ito  necessity  quite  so  clearly  as  others  do.  They  would 
like  to  know  why  they  are  to  be  unresistingly  pillaged  of  their 
time  by  importunity  about  albums,  and  despoiled  of  the  privacy 
of  corre^>ondence  with  their  fHends  by  the  rage  for  autographs,  so 
that  if  they  scribble  a  joke  to  an  acquaintance  in  the  next  street 
they  may  hear  of  its  existence  five  years  after  in  a  far  comer  of 
Yorkshire,  or  in  a  book  of  curiosities  at  Hobart  Town.  They 
would  like  to  know  why  they  must  be  civil  when  a  stranger^ 
introduced  by  an  acquaintance  at  a  morning  call,  makes  her 
curtsey,  raises  her  glass,  borrows  paper  and  pencil  of  the  victim, 
draws  a  likeness,  puts  it  into  her  reticule,  and  departs.  They 
would  like  to  know  why  they  are  expected  to  be  gratified  when 
eight  or  nine  third-rate  painters  beg  them  to  sit  for  their  por- 
traits^ to  be  hung  out  as  signs  to  entice  visitors  to  the  artist^ 
rooms." 

•  ««««» 

«•  Authors  would  like  to  know  why  they  must  receive  flattery 
as  if  it  were  welcome,  and  be  made  subject  to  fine  speeeheSi 
which  presuppose,  a  disgusting  degree  of  vanity  in  the  listener. 
They  would  like  to  know  whether  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
they  should  be  accused  of  pride  and  ingratitude  if  they  decline 
honours  of  such  spurious  origin  as  most  of  tiiese,  and  of  absurd 
vanity  if  they  do  not  repel  them.    They  would  like  to  know 
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whether  it  la  quite  necesaaiy,  in  generous  and  Christian  Ungland, 
that  any  class  should  Bubmit  to  have  its  most  besetting  sin,  its 
peculiar  weakness,  fostered  and  aggravated  for  the  purposes  of 
persons  whose  aimit  is  to  have  brilliant  parties  and  a  celebrated 
acquaintance.  The  being  honoured  through  the  broad  land, 
while  the  soul  is  sinking  under  its  sense  of  ignorance  and  weak- 
ness at  home,  is  a  tax  which  a  popular  author  must  pay ;  and  so 
is  the  being  censured  for  what  may  prove  the  best  deeds  of  bis 
life,  and  the  highest  thoughts  of  his  mind.  He  may  be  obliged  to 
submit  to  be  gazed  at  in  public,  and  to  be  annoyed  with  handfuls 
of  anonymous  letters  in  his  study,  whero  he  would  fain  occupy 
himself  with  something  far  higher  and  better  than  himself  and 
his  doings.  These  things  may  be  a  tax  which  he  must  pay ;  but 
it  may  be  questionable  whether  it  is  equally  necessary  for  him 
to  acquiesce  in  being  the  show  and  attraction  of  an  assemblage 
to  which  he  is  invited  as  a  guest,  if  not  as  a  friend. 

''This  matter  is  not  worth  losing  one's  temper  about, -^ just 
because  nothing  is  worth  it  Thero  is  another  reason,  too,  why 
indignation  would  be  absurd, — that  no  individuals  or  classes  are 
answerable  for  the  system.  It  is  the  birth  of  the  times,  as  we 
said  before,  and  those  may  laugh  who  can,  and  those  who  must 
suffer  had  better  suffer  good-humouredly ;  but  not  the  less  is  the 
system  a  great  mischief,  and  theroforo  to  be  exposed  and  resisted 
by  those  who  have  the  power.  .  If  its  effects  wero  merely  to 
insure  and  hasten  the  ruin  of  youthful  poets,  who  are  satisfied  to 
bask  in  compliments  and  the  lamp-light  of  saloons^  to  complete 
the  resemblance  to  pet  animals  of  beings  who  never  wero  men, 
the  world  would  lose  little,  and  this  species  of  coxcombry,  like 
every  other,  might  be  left  to  have  its  day.  But  this  is  £Bir  from 
being  all  that  is  done.  Thero  is  a  grievous  waste  of  time  of  a 
higher  order  of  beings  than  the  rhyming  dandy — waste  of  the 
precious  time  of  those  who  have  only  too  few  years  in  which  to 
think  and  to  live.  Thero  is  an  intrusion  into  the  independence 
of  their  observation  of  life.  If  their  modesty  is  not  most  pain- 
fully outraged,  their  idea  of  the  literary  life, is  depraved  The 
one  or  the  other  must  be  the  case,  and  we  generally  witness  both 
in  the  literary  pets  of  saloons. 
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''  Some  plead  that  the  eyil  is  usually  so  tempoxaij,  that  it 
caimot  do  much  mischief  to  any  one  who  leally  has  an  intellect^ 
and  is  therefore  of  consequence  to  the  world.  But  the  mischief 
is  not  oyer  with  praise  and  publicity.  The  reverse  which  ensues 
may  be  salutary.  As  Carlyle  says,  '  Truly,  if  Death  did  not 
intervene;  or,  still  more  happily,  if  life  and  the  Public  were 
not  a  blockhead,  and  sudden  unreasonable  oblivion  were  not  to 
follow  that  sudden  unreasonable  glory,  and  beneficently,  though 
most  painfully,  damp  it  down,  one  sees  not  where  many  a  poor 
glorious  man,  still  more,  many  a  poor  glorious  woman  (for  it  Mis 
harder  on  the  distinguished  female),  could  terminate,  far  short  of 
Bedlam.'  Such  reverse  may  be  the  best  thing  to  be  hoped ;  but 
it  does  not  leave  things  as  they  were  before  the  season  of  flattery 
set  in.  The  safe  feeling  of  equality  is  gone ;  habits  of  industry 
are  impaired ;  the  delicacy  of  modesty  is  exhaled ;  and  it  is  a  * 
great  wonder  if  the  temper  is  not  spoiled.  The  sense  of  eleva- 
tion is  followed  by  a  consciousness  of  depression :  those  who 
have  been  the  idols  of  society  feel,  when  deposed,  like  its  slaves ; 
and  the  natural  consequence  is  contempt  and  repining.  Hear 
Dryden  at  the  end  of  a  long  course  of  mutual  flatteries  between 
himself  and  his  patrons,  and  of  authorship  to  please  others,  often 
to  the  severe  mortification  of  his  better  nature :  —  'It  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  ingratitude  of  mankind,  that  they  who  teach 
wisdom  by  the  surest  means  shall  generally  live  poor  and  uniO: 
garded,  as  if  they  were  bom  only  for  the  public,  and  had  no 
interest  in  their  own  well-being,  but  were  to  be  lighted  up  like 
tapers,  and  waste  themselves  for  the  benefit  of  others.' " 
«««««« 

"  The  crowning  evil  which  arises  from  the  system  of  '  lionism ' 
is,  that  it  cuts  off  the  retreat  of  literary  persons  into  Jbhe  great 
body  of  human  beings.  They  are  marked  out  as  a  class,  and 
can  no  longer  take  refuge  from  their  toils  and  their  publicity  in 
ordinary  life.  This  is  a  hardship  shared  by  authors  who  are  far 
above  being  directly  injured  by  the  prevalent  practice.  There 
are  men  who  continue  to  enter  society  for  the  sake  of  the  good 
it  yields,  enjoying  intercourse,  despising  homage,  smiling  at  the 
vanities  of  those  who  must  needs  be  vain,  and  overlooking  the 
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selfishness  of  such  as  are  capable  of  no  higher  amhition  than 
of  being  noted  tot  their  brilliant  parties — there  are  men  thus 
superior  to  being  *  lions '  who  yet  find  themselves  injured  by 
'  lionism.'  The  more  they  venerate  their  own  vocation,  and  the 
tnote  humbly  they  estimate  the  influence  of  their  own  labours  on 
human  afiairs,  the  more  distinctly  do  they  perceive  the  mischief 
of  their  separation  from  others  who  live  and  think ;  of  their 
being  isolated  as  a  class.  The  cabinet-maker  is  of  a  different 
class  from  the  hosier,  because  one  makes  furniture  and  the  other 
stockings.  The  lawyer  is  of  a  different  class  from  the  physician, 
because  the  science  of  law  is  quite  a  different  thing  fix>m  the 
science  of  medicine.  But  the  author  has  to  do  with  those  two 
things  precisely  which  are  common  to  the  whole  race  —  with 
living  and  thinking.  He  is  devoted  to  no  exclusive  department 
of  science ;  and  the  art  which  he  practises  —  the  writing  what 
he  thinks  —  is  quite  a  subordinate  part  of  his  business.  The 
very  first  necessity  of  his  vocation  is  to  live  as  others  live,  in 
order  to  see  and  feel,  and  to  sympathise  in  human  thought.  In 
proportion  as  this  sympathy  is  impaired,  will  his  views  be  par- 
tial, his  understanding,  both  of  men  and  books,  be  imperfect, 
and  his  power  be  weakened  accordingly.  A  man  aware  of  all 
this  will  sigh,  however  goodnaturedly  he  may  smUe,  at  such 
lamentations  as  may  often  be  overheard  in  '  brilliant  parties.' 

*  How  do  you  like  ifrs. ,  now  you  have  got  an  introduction 

to  her  V  '  O,  I  am  «o  disappointed !  I  don't  find  that  she  has 
anything  in  her.*  'Nothing  in  her!  Nothing,  with  all  her 
science  1 '  '  0, 1  should  never  have  found  out  who  she  was,  if 
I  had  not  been  told ;  and  she  did  not  say  a  thing  that  one  could 
carry  away.'    Hence — from  people  not  finding  out  who  she  was 

without  being  told  —  came  Mrs. ^'s  great  wisdom ;  and  of 

this  advantage  was  aU  the  world  trying  to  deprive  her." 

"Amidst  the  *  lower  observances'  of  life,  even  the  pedantry 
of  literacy  coteries,  the  frivolities  of  the  drawing-room,  and  the 
sentimentalities  of  *  lion '  worship,  there  is  for  the  self-relying, 

*  tuition  in  the  serene  and  beautiful  laws '  of  human  existence. 
But  the  tuition  is  for  the  self-relying  alone  —  for  thode  who,  in 
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the  deep  interest  of  their  Vocation  of  thought,  work  from  &r 
other  considerations  than  the  desire  of  applause.  None  but  a 
man  who  can  do  without  praise  can  come  out  safe  from  the 
J>roce88  of  being  '  lionised : '  and  no  one  who  cannot  do  without 
pndse  is  likely  to  achier^  anything  better  than  he  has  already 
dona  The  newspapers  may  tell  of  his  '  expanding  intellect/ 
and  his  publisher  may  prophecy  of  the  rich  firuits  of  his  coming 
years :  but  he  has  done  his  best  Haying  gained  much  applause 
by  a  particular  quality  of  his  writing,  he  will  be  always  tiying  to 
get  more  applause  by  a  stronger  exhibition  of  tlie  quality,  till  it 
grows  into  pure  extravagance.  If  he  has  energy,  it  will  grow 
into  bombast  in  the  hot-house  of  drawing-room  £ivour.  If  he  is 
suggestive,  and  excels  in  implication,  he  will  probably  end  in  a 
Lord  Burleigh's  shake  of  the  head.  He  deprives  himself  of  the 
repose  and  independence  of  thought,  amid  which  he  might  be- 
come aware  of  his  own  tendencies,  and  nourish  his  weaker 
powers  into  an  equality  with  the  stronger.  Fashion,  with  all  its 
lights,  its  music,  its  incense,  is  to  him  a  sepulchre  —  the  cold 
deep  grave  in  which  his  powers  and  his  ambition  must  rot  into 
nothingness.  We  have  often  wondered,  while  witnessing  the 
ministering  of  the  poison  to  the  unwary,  the  weak  and  the  vain, 
whether  their  course  began  with  the  same  kind  of  aspiration,  felt 
as  early,  as  that  which  the  greatest  of  the  world's  thinkers  have 
conliBssed.  It  seems  as  if  any  who  have  risen  so  &r  into  success 
as  to  attract  the  admiration,  (and  therefore  the  sympathy)  of 
numbers,  must  have  had  a  long  training  in  habits  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  expression ;  must  have  early  felt  admiration  of  in- 
tellectual achievement,  and  the  consciousness  of  kindred  with  the 
masters  of  intellect;  must  have  early  known  the  stirrings  of 
literary  a^ibition,  the  pleasure  of  thinking,  the  luxury  of  express- 
ing thought,  and  the  heroic  longing  to  create  or  arouse  somewhat 
in  other  minds.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  one  who  has 
succeeded  has  not  gone  through  brave  toils,  virtuous  struggles  of 
modesty,  and  a  noble  glow  of  confidence :  that  he  has  not  ob- 
tained glimpses  of  realities  unseen  by  the  outward  eye,  and  been 
animated  by  a  sense  of  the  glory  of  his  vocation :  that,  up  to  the 
precincts  of  the  empire  of  &shion,  he  ha^  been,  in  aU  essential 

VOL.  I. 
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lespects,  on  an  eqtiality  with  any  of  God's  peerage.  If  so,  what 
a  sight  of  rain  is  here :  aspirations  chained  down  by  the  fetters 
of  complaisance !  desires  blown  away  by  the  breath  of  popu- 
larity, or  the  wind  of  ladies'  £uis !  confidence  pampered  into 
conceit ;  modesty  depraved  into  misgiving  and  dependence ;  and 
the  music  of  the  spheres  exchanged  for  opera  airs  and  the  rhymes 
of  an  album  I  Instead  of  'the  scholar  beloved  of  earth  and 
heaven,'  we  have  the  mincing  dandy  courted  by  the  foolish  and 
the  vain.  Instead  of  the  son  of  wisdom,  standing  serene  before 
the  world  to  justify  the  ways  of  his  parent,  we  have  the  spoiled 
child  of  fortune,  ready  to  complain,  on  the  first  neglect,  that  all 
the  universe  goes  wrong  because  the  darkness  is  settling  down 
upon  him  after  he  has  used  up  his  little  day.  What  a  catas- 
trophe of  a  mind  which  must  have  had  promise  in  its  dawn ! 

"  £ven  where  the  case  is  not  so  mournful  as  this,  the  drawing- 
room  is  still  the  grave  of  literary  promise.  There  are  some  who 
on  the  heath,  or  in  the  shadow  of  the  wood,  whispered  to  them- 
selves, with  beating  hearts,  while  communing  with  some  master- 
mind, '  I  also  am  a  poet.'  In  those  days  they  could  not  hear  the 
very  name  of  Chaucer  or  Shakspere  without  a  glow  of  personal 
interest,  arising  out  of  a  sense  of  kindred.  Now,  lounging  on 
so&s,  and  quaffing  coffee  and  praise,  they  are  satisfied  with  medi- 
ocrity, gratified  enough  that  one  fair  creature  has  shut  herself  up 
with  their  works  at  noon-day,  and  that  another  has  pored  over 
them  at  midnight  They  now  speak  of  Chaucer  and  Shakspere 
with  the  same  kind  of  admiration  with  which  they  themselves 
are  addressed  by  others.  The  con%3iousness,  the  heart-felt  emo- 
tion, the  feeling  of  brotherhood  —  all  that  is  noble  is  gone,  and 
is  succeeded  by  a  low  and  precarious  self-complacency,  a  scep- 
tical preference  of  mediocrity  to  excellence.  They  underrate 
their  vocation,  and  are  lost." 

«««««« 

''  When  we  think  how  few  writers  in  a  century  live  for  cen- 
turies, it  is  astonishing  to  perceive  how  many  in  every  yeai  dis- 
miss all  doubt  of  their  own  greatness,  and  strut  about  in  the 
belief  that  men's  minds  are  full  of  them,  and  will  be  full  of  them 
when  a  new  age  has  arisen,  and  they  and  their  flatterers  have 
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long  been  gone  to  leam  elsewhere,  perhaps,  the  littleness  of  all 
our  knowledge.  Any  degree  of  delight,  any  excess  of  glee  may 
be  allowed  for,  and  even  respected,  in  one  actually  in  the  intense 
eigoyment  of  authorship,  when  all  comparison  with  others  is  out 
of  the  question  for  the  hour,  and  the  charm  of  his  own  concep- 
tions eclipses  all  other  beauty,  the  fervour  of  his  own  persuasions 
excludes  the  influence  of  all  other  minds;  but  if  a  man  not 
immediately  subject  to  the  inspiration  of  his  art,  deliberately 
belieTes  that  his  thoughts  are  so  far  beyond  his  age,  or  his  feel- 
ings so  universal  and  so  felicitously  expressed  as  that  he  is  even 
now  addressing  a  remote  posterity,  no  further  proof  of  his  igno- 
rance and  error  is  needed.  The  prophecy  forbids  its  own  accom- 
plishment. There  is  probably  no  London  season  when  some 
author  is  not  told  by  some  foolish  person  that  he  or  she  is  equal 
to  Shakspere ;  and  it  is  but  too  probable  that  some  have  believed 
what  they  have  been  told,  and  in  consequence  stopped  short  of 
what,  by  patient  and  humble  study  and  labour,  they  might  have 
achieved ;  while  it  is  almost  certain,  if  such  could  but  see  it,  that 
whenever  Shakspere's  equal  shall  arise,  it  will  be  in  some  unan- 
ticipated form,  and  in  such  a  mode  that  the  parity  of  glory  shall 
be  a  secret  to  himself  and  to  the  world,  till  he  i^  gone  from  it. 

''Another  almost  unavoidable  effect  of  literary  'lionism'  is 
to  make  an  autibor  overrate  his  vocation ;  which  is,  perhaps,  as 
&tal  an  error  as  underrating  it  All  people  interested  in  their 
work  are  liable  to  ovenate  their  vocation.  There  may  be  makers 
of  doUs'  eyes  who  wonder  how  society  would  go  on  without 
them.  But  almost  all  men,  but  popular  authors,  leave  behind 
them  their  business  and  the  ideas  which  belong  to  it  when  they 
go  out  to  recreate  themselves.  The  literary  'lion,'  however, 
hears  of  little  but  books,  and  the  kind  of  books  he  is  interested 
in.  He  sees  them  lixiing  the  walls  and  strewing  .the  tables  wher- 
ever he  goes :  all  the  ideas  he  hears  are  from  books ;  all  the 
news  is  about  books,  till  it  is  no  wonder  if  he  fancies  that  books 
govern  the  affairs  of  the  world.  If  this  fancy  once  gets  fixed 
in  his  brain  there  is  an  end  of  his  achievements.  His  sagacity 
about  human  interests,  and  his  sympathy  with  human  feelings, 
are  gone.     If  he  had  not  been  enchanted,  held  captive  within 
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the  magic  circle  of  £uliion,  he  might  hare  stepped  abroad  to  see 
how  the  world  really  goes  on.  He  might  have  fotind  there 
philosophers  who  foresee  the  imperishable  nature  of  certain 
books;  who  would  saj  to  him  'Cast  forth  thy  word  into  the 
everliving,  overworking  universe ;  it  is  a  seed  grain  that  canliot 
die ;  unnoticed  to-day,  it  will  be  found  flourishing  as  a  banyan* 
grove  (perhaps,  alas  I  as  a  hemlock  forest)  after  a  thousand 
years:'*  all  this,  however,  supposing  vital  perfection  in  the 
seed,  and  a  fitting  soil  for  it  to  sink  into.  He  might  have 
found  some  who  will  say  with  Fenelon,  with  all  eamestness, 
'  K  the  riches  of  both  Indies,  if  the  crowns  of  all  the  kingdoms 
of  Europe  Were  laid  at  my  feet,  in  exchange  for  my  love  of 
teading,  I  would  spurn  them  alL'  But  even  among  these,  tiie 
reading  and  thinking  class,  he  would  be  wise  to  observe  how 
much  more  important  are  many  things  than  books ;  how  little 
literature  can  compete  in  influenjce  With  the  winds  of  heaveUi 
with  impulses  from  within,  with  the  possession  of  land  and 
game,  with  professional  occupations,  with  the  news  of  the  day, 
with  the  ideas  and  affections  belonging  to  home  and  &mily. 
All  these  rank,* as  they  ought  to  do,  before  books  in  their  opera- 
tion upon  minds.  If  he  could  have  gone  out  of  the  cirde  of 
the  highly  cultivated,  he  would  have  found  the  merchant  on 
'change,  the  shopkeeper  at  his  ledger,  mothers  in  their  nurseries, 
boys  and  girls  serving  their  apprenticeships  or  earning  their 
bread,  with  little  thought  of  books.  It  is  true  that  in  this  class 
may  be  found  those  who  are,  perhaps,  the  most  wrought  upon 
by  books  — those  to  whom  literature  is  a  luxury :  but  to  such, 
two  or  three  books  are  the  mental  food  of  a  whole  youth,  while 
two  or  three  more  may  sustain  their  mature  years.  These  ard 
they  to  whom  the  vocation  of  the  author,  in  the  abstract^  is 
beyond  comparison  for  nobleness,  but  to  whom  the  vocation  of 
this  particular  author  is  of  less  importance  than  that  of  the 
monkey  that  grimaces  on  Bruin's  back,  as  he  paces  along  White- 
chapel  or  Cheapside.  If  he  could  have  gone  further  still,  he 
would  have  heard  little  children  talking  to  their  haggard  moth- 
ers of  some  happy  possibility  of  bacon  to  their  potatoes  on  some 

•  Sartor  Resartus,  p.  88. 
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fatuie  day ;  he  would  baye  seen  whole  societies  wheie  no  book 
is  heard  of  but  the  ^Newgate  Calendar.'  How  do  boob  act 
upon  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  domestic  serv^ts  —  upou 
the  millions  of  artisans  who  cannot  sever  the  sentences  they 
speak  into  the  words  which  compose  them  *—  upon  the  multitude 
who  work  on  the  soil,  the  bean-setters  in  springs  the  mowers  in 
summer,  the  reapers  in  autumn,  who  cover  the  broad  land? 
How  do  books  act  upon  the  tribe  who  traverse  the  seas,  obtain- 
ing guidance  from  the  stars,  and  gathering  knowledge  from  ev^rj 
strand  I  There  is  scarcely  anything  which  do^  not  act  more  pow- 
erfully upon  them — not  a  word  spoken  in  their  homes,  not  ai| 
net  of  their  handicraft,  not  a  rumour  of  the  town,  not  a  glimpse 
oi  the  green  fields.  The  time  will  doubtless  come  when  bookf 
wQl  influence  the  life  of  such ;  but  then  this  influence  will  b^ 
only  one  among  many,  and  the  books  which  will  give  it  forth 
will  hardly  be  of  the  class  in  which  the  literary  'lion'  has  an 
interest  Meantime,  unless  he  goes  abroad,  in  imagination  at 
least,  from  the  enchanted  circle  of  which  he  is,  for  the  time,  the 
centre,  he  is  in  imminent  peril,  while  relaxing  in  his  intellectual 
toil,  of  overrating  his  vocation. 

**  This,  however,  is  sometimes  a  preparation  for  being  ashamed 
of  the  vocation.  Some  of  the  anxiety  which  popular  authors 
have  shown,  towards  the  end  of  their  career,  to  be  considered 
as  gentlemen  rather  than  as  authors,  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the 
desire,  in  aristocratic  England,  to  be  on  a  par  with  their  admir- 
ers in  the  qualifications  which  most  distinguish  them :  and  much 
also  to  the  universal  tendency  to  depreciate  what  we  possess  in 
bnging  for  something  else  —  the  tendency  which  inclines  so 
mmy  men  of  rank  to  distinguish  themselves  as  authors,  statea- 
men,  or  even  sportsmen,  while  authors  and  legislators  are  strug- 
gling for  rank.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  subsidence 
of  enthusiasm,  which  must  sooner  or  later  follow  the  excitement 
caused  by  popular  authorship,  the  mortifications  which  succeed 
the  transports  of  popularity,  have  a  large  share  in  producing  the 
desire  of  aristociatio  station,  the  shame  of  their  vocation,  by 
which  some  fi&vourites  of  the  drawing-room  cast  a  shadow  over 
their  own  fame.    Johnson  says,  of  Congieve  — '  But  he  treated 
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the  muses  with  ingratitude ;  for,  having  long  conveised  familiarly 
with  the  great)  he  wished  to  be  considered  rather  as  a  man  of 
&shion  than  of  wit ;  and  when  he  received  a  visit  firom  Yoltaiie, 
disgusted  him  by  the  despicable  foppery  of  desiring  to  be  con- 
sidered, not  as  an  author,  but  a  gentleman :  to  which  the  French- 
man replied,  '*  that  if  he  had  been  only  a  gentleman,  he  should 
not  have  come  to  visit  him." ' 

**  He  must  be  a  strong  man  who  escapes  all  the  pitfaUs  into 
this  tomb  of  ambition  and  of  powers.  He  must  have  not  only 
great  force  of  intellect  to  advance  amidst  such  hindrances,  but 
a  fine  moral  vigour  to  hold  the  purpose  of  his  life  amidst  the 
voices  which  are  crying  to  him  all  the  way  up  the  mountain  of 
his  toil ;  syren  voices,  in  which  he  must  have  an  accurate  ear  to 
discover  that  there  is  little  of  the  sympathy  he  needs,  however 
much  of  the  blandishment  that  he  cannot  but  distrust. 

'*  To  any  one  strong  enough  to  stand  it,  however,  the  experi- 
ence of  literary  *  lionism '  yields  much  that  is  worth  having.  K 
authorship  be  the  accomplishment  of  early  and  steady  aspiration; 
if  the  author  feels  that  it  is  the  business  of  his  life  to  think  and 
say  what  he  thinks,  while  he  is  far  from  supposing  it  the  busi- 
ness of  other  people's  lives  to  read  what  he  says :  if  he  holds  to 
his  aim,  regarding  the  patronage  of  fashion,  and  the  flatteiy  of 
the  crowd  only  as  a  piece  of  his  life,  like  a  journey  abroad,  or  a 
fit  of  sickness,  or  a  legacy,  or  anything  which  makes  him  feel 
for  the  time,  without  having  any  immediate  connexion  with  the 
chief  interest  of  his  existence,  he  is  likely  to  profit  rather  than 
suffer  by  his  drawing-room  reputation.  Some  essential  condi- 
tions must  be  observed.  It  is  essential  that  his  mind  should 
not  be  spent  and  dissipated  amidst  a  crowd  of  pleasures ;  that 
his  social  engagements  should  not  interfere  with  his  labours  of 
the  study.  He  must  keep  his  morning  houra  (and  they  must  be 
many)  not  only  free  but  bright  He  must  have  ready  for  them 
a  clear  head  and  a  light  heart  His  solitude  must  be  true  soli- 
tude while  it  lasts,  improfaned  by  the  intrusions  of  vanities, 
(which  are  cares  in  masquerade)  and  undisturbed  by  the  echoes 
of  applause.  It  is  essential  that  he  should  be  active  in  some 
common  business  of  life,  not  dividing  the  whole  of  his  time 
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between  the  study  and  the  drawing-room,  and  so  confining 
himself  to  the  narrow  world  of  books  and  readers." 

•  «««•« 

"  A  man  so  seriously  devoted  to  an  object  is  not  likely  to  find 
himself  the  guest  of  the  coarsest  perpetrators  of  '  lionism/  He 
is  not  likely  to  accept  the  hospitality  on  condition  of  being  made 
a  show;  but  he  need  not  part  with  his  good  humour.  Those 
who  give  feasts,  and  hire  the  talents  of  their  neighbours  to  make 
those  feasts  agreeable,  are  fulfilling  their  little  part  —  are  doing 
what  they  aro  fit  for,  and  what  might  be  expected  of  them,  as 
the  dispensers  of  intellectual  feasts  aro  doing  their  parfc  in  bring- 
ing together  beauty  and  attraction  fix)m  the  starry  skies,  and  the 
green  earth,  and  the  acts  and  thoughts  of  men.  When  once  it 
is  discerned  that  it  is  useless  to  look  for  the  grapes  and  figs  of 
these  last  among  the  thorns  and  thistles  of  the  first,  the  whole 
matter  is  settled.  Literary  *  lionism '  is  a  sign  of  the  times;  and 
it  is  the  function  of  certain  small  people  to  exhibit  it ;  and  thero 
is  an  end.  Neither  it  nor  they  aro  to  be  quarrelled  with  for 
what  cannot  be  helped. 

"  It  will  be  hard  upon  the  author  fiEiithful  to  his  vocation,  and 
it  will  be  strange,  if  some  valuable  friendships  do  not  arise  out 
of  the  intercourses  of  the  drawing-room  whero  his  probation  goes 
forward.  This  is  one  of  the  advantages  which  his  popularity, 
however  temporary,  is  likely  to  leave  behind.  He  is  likely, 
moreover,  to  shake  off  a  few  prejudices,  educational,  or  engen- 
dered in  the  study.  He  can  hardly  fail  to  learn  something  of 
the  ways  of  thinking  and  feeling  of  new  classes  of  persons,  or 
orders  of  minds  beforo  unknown.  He  is  protty  suro,  also,  to 
hear  much  that  is  said  in  his  own  dispraise  that  would  never 
have  reached  him  in  rotiroment ;  and  this  kind  of  information 
has  great  weight,  if  not  great  virtue  with  every  one ;  not  only 
because  there  is  almost  invariably  some  truth  involved  in  every 
censure,  but  because  most  people  agree  with  Eacine  in  his  expe- 
rience, that  an  adverse  criticism  gives  more  pain  than  the  ex- 
tremest  applause  can  afford  pleasure.  These  things  constitute 
altogether  a  great  sum  of  advantages,  in  addition  to  the  enjoy- 
ments of  relaxation  and  kindly  intercourse  which  aro  supposed 
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to  be  the  attributes  of  all  social  assemblagos.  If  many  small 
wits  and  feeble  thinkers  have  been  extinguished  by  the  system 
of  literary  '  lionism/  it  may  be  hoped  that  some  few  have  taken 
what  is  good  a^d  left  what  is  bad  in  it,  deriving  from  their 
exposure  to  it  an  improved  self-reliance  and  fresh  intellectual 
resources. 

**  Many  axe  the  thousands  who  have  let  the  man  die  within 
them  fiom  cowardly  care  about  meat  and  drink,  and  a  warm 
comer  in  the  great  asylum  of  safety,  whose  gates  have  ever  been 
thronged  by  the  multitude  who  cannot  appreciate  the  free  ait 
and  open  heaven.  And  many  are  the  hundreds  who  have  let 
the  poet  die  within  them  that  their  complacency  may  be  fed, 
their  vanity  intoxicated,  and  themselves  securely  harboured  in 
the  pmise  of  their  immediate  neighbours.  Few,  very  few  are 
they  who,  *  noble  in  reason,'  and  conscious  of  being  *  infinite  iu 
jewmlties,'  have  ihith  to  look  before  and  after — faith  to  go  on  to 
'reverence  the  dreams  of  their  youth'  —  faith  to  appeal  to  the 
godlike  human  mind  yet  unborn —  the  mind  which  the  series  of 
coming  centuries  is  to  reveal  Among  the  millions  who  are  now 
thinking  and  fSoeling  on  our  own  soil,  is  it  likely  that  there  is 
not  one  who  might  take  up  the  song  of  Homer — not  one  who 
might  talk  the  night  away  with  Socrates,  —  not  one  who  mi^t 
be  the  Shakspere  of  an  age  when  our  volcanoes  shaU  have  be- 
come regions  of  green  pasture  and  still  waters^  and  new  islands 
shall  send  forth  human  speech  from  the  midst  of  the  sea  1  What 
are  such  men  about  1  If  one  is  pining  in  want,  rusting  in  igno- 
rance, or  turning  from  angel  to  devil  under  oppression,  it  is  too 
probable  that  another  may  be  undergoing  extinction  in  the  draw* 
iag-rooms  —  surrendering  his  divine  faculties  to  wither  in  lamp- 
light^ and  be  wafted  away  in  perfume  and  praise.  As  surely  as 
the  human  thought  has  power  to  fly  abroad  over  the  expanse  of 
a  thousand  years,  it  has  need  to  rest  on  that  fiur  shore,  and  medi- 
tate, *  Where  now  axe  the  flatteries,  and  vanities,  and  competi- 
tions, which  seemed  so  important  in  their  day  f  Where  axe  the 
ephemeral  reputations,  the  glow-worm  ideas,  the  gossamer  senr 
timents,  which  the  impertinent  voice  of  Fashion  pronounced 
inmortal  and  divine }    The  deluge  of  oblivion  has  swept  over 
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them  all,  while  the  mincU  which  weie  really  immortal  and  divine 
are  still  there,  "  for  ever  singing  as  they  shine  **  in  the  firmament 
of  thought,  and  mirrored  in  the  deep  of  ages  out  of  which  they 


Among  the  traits  from  the  life  is  that  paragraph  of  the  fore- 
going extracts  about  the  pedantry  of  the  ''  superior  people  "  of  a 
provincial  town.  Norwich,  which  has  now  no  claims  to  social 
superiority  at  all,  was  in  my  childhood  a  rival  of  Lichfield  itself, 
in  the  time  of  the  Sewards,  for  literary  pretension  and  the  vul- 
garity of  pedantry.  William  Taylor  was  then  at  his  best ;  when 
there  was  something  like  fulfilment  of  his  early  promise,  when 
his  exemplary  filial  duty  was  a  fiLae  spectacle  to  the  whole  city, 
and  before  the  vice  which  destroyed  him  had  coaisened  his 
morale^  and  drowned  his  intellect.  During  the  war,  it  was  a 
great  distinction  to  know  any  thing  of  German  literature ;  and 
in  Mr.  TayWs  case  it  proved  a  ruinous  distinction.  He  was 
completely  spoiled  by  the  flatteries  of  shallow  men,  pedantic 
women,  and  conceited  lads.  We  girls  had  the  advantage.  We 
could  listen  and  amuse  ourselves,  without  being  called  upon  to 
take  any  part;  and  heartily  amused  we  often  were,  after  the 
example  of  our  mother.  When  she  went  to  Norwich,  a  bonny 
young  bride,  with  plenty  of  sense  and  observation,  and  a  satirical 
turn,  and  more  knowledge,  even  of  books,  than  the  book  people 
gave  her  credit  for,  she  used  to  cany  home  her  own  intense 
amusement  from  the  supper-tables  of  the  time,  and  keep  her 
good  stories  alive  till  we  were  old  enough  to  ei^'oy  them.  We 
took  our  cue  from  her;  and  the  blue-stocking  ladies  who 
crammed  themselves  from  reviews  and  publisheis'  lists  in  the 
morning  to  cut  a  figure  in  the  evening,  as  conversant  with  all 
the  literature  of  the  day,  were  little  aware  how  we  children  were 
noting  all  their  vanities  and  egotisms,  to  act  them  to-morrow  in 
our  play.  The  lady  who  cleared  her  throat  to  obtain  a  hear- 
ing for  her  question  whether  Mr.  William  Taylor  had  read  the 
charming  anecdote  of  the  Chinese  Emperor  Chim-Cham-Chow, 
was  a  capital  subject  for  us :  and  so  was  another  who  brought 
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oat  ber  literary  obeervations  amidst  an  incessant  complacent  pun^ 
ing:  and  so  was  another  who  sported  youthful  vlYacity,  and 
political  enthusiasm  with  her  scanty  skirts  and  uncovered  head 
to  past  seventy.  These  and  many  more  barely  condescended  to 
notice  my  mother,  (who,  in  genuine  ability,  was  worth  them  all,) 
except  in  her  quality  of  hostess.  The  gentlemen  took  wine  with 
her,  and  the  ladies  ate  her  fricassees  and  custards ;  but  they 
talked  vile  French  in  her  presence,  knowing  that  she  did  not 
understand  it,  and  that  the  foreigner  they  had  caught  could 
speak  En^glish  very  weH  This  sort  of  display,  and  the  contrast 
which  struck  us  whenever  we  chanced  to  meet  with  genuine 
superiority,  was  no  doubt  of  service  to  us,  as  a  preparation  for 
the  higher  kind  of  life  which  we  were  afterwards  to  work  out  for 
ourselves.  It  enabled  me,  for  one,  to  see,  twenty  years  later, 
that  there  is  no  essential  difiference  between  the  extreme  case  of 
a  caUiedral  city  and  that  of  literary  London,  or  any  other  place, 
where  dissipation  takes  the  turn  of  book  talk  instead  of  duicing 
or  masquerading. 

Among  the  mere  pecbints  were  some  who  were  qualified  for 
something  better.  8uch  women  as  Mn.  Opie  and  Mrs.  John 
Taylor  ought  to  have  been  superior  to  the  nonsense  and  vanity 
In  which  they  participated.  I  do  not  remember  Dr.  Sayers ;  and 
I  believe  he  died  before  I  could  possibly  remember  him ;  but  I 
always  heard  of  him  as  a  genuine  scholar;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
he  was  superior  to  his  neighbours  in  modesty  and  manners.  Dr. 
Enfield,  a  feeUe  and  superficial  man  of  letters,  was  gone  also 
from  these  literary  supper-tables  before  my  time.  There  was 
Sir  James  Smith,  the  botanist,  — made  much  of,  and  really  not 
pedantic  and  vulgar,  like  the  rest,  but  weak  and  irritable.  There 
was  Dr.  Alderson,  Mrs.  Opie's  &ther,  solemn  and  sententious  and 
eccentric  in  manner,  but  not  an  able  man,  in  any  way.  William 
Taylor  was  managed  by  a  regular  process,  —  first,  of  feeding, 
then  of  wine-bibbing,  and  immediately  alter  of  poking  to  make 
him  talk:  and  then  came  his  sayings,  devoured  by  the  gentle- 
men, and  making  ladies  and  children  aghast; — defences  of 
suicide,  avowals  that  snuff  alone  had  rescued  him  from  it :  in> 
formation  given  as  certain,  that '  God  save  the  King '  was  sung 
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by  Jexemiah  in  the  temple  of  Solomon, — that  Christ  was  watched 
on  the  day  of  his  supposed  asoensiony  and  observed  to  hide  him- 
self till  dnsk,  and  then  to  make  his  way  down  the  other  side 
of  the  moontain ;  and  ot^er  such  plagiarisms  from  the  Geiman 
Bation^isfas.  When  William  Taylor  began  with  ''I  firmly  h^ 
Here,''  we  knew  Uiat  something  particularly  incredible  was  com- 
ing. We  escaped  without  injury  from  hearing  such  things  half 
a  dozen  times  in  a  year ;  and  from  a  man  who  was  often  seen  to 
have  taken  too  much  wine :  and  we  knew,  too,  that  he  came 
to  our  house  because  he  had  been  my  Other's  school(|^ow,  and 
because  there  had  always  been  a  friendship  between  his  excellent 
mother  and  our  elan.  His  virtues  as  a  son  were  before  our  eyes 
when  we  witnessed  his  endnranoe  of  his  futher^s  brutality  of 
temper  and  manners,  and  his  watchfolness  in  ministering  to  the 
old  man's  comfort  in  his  infirmities.  When  we  saw,  on  a  Sun- 
day morning,  William  Taylor  guiding  his  blind  mother  to  chapel, 
and  getting  her  there  with  her  shoes  as  clean  as  if  she  had  crossed 
no  gutters  in  tiiose  flint-paved  streets,  we  could  fi)igive  anythin j[ 
that  had  shocked  or  disgusted  us  at  the  dinner  table.  But  mat- 
teia  grew  wone  in  his  old  age,  when  his  habits  of  intemperance 
kept  him  out  of  the  sight  of  ladies,  and  he  got  round  him  a  sel 
of  ignorant  and  conceited  young  men,  who  thought  they  could 
set  the  world  right  by  their  deetructiv«  propensities.  One  of 
his  chief  fiivourites  was  Qeoxge  Borrow,  as  Greorge  Borrow  has 
himself  given  the  world  to  understand.  When  this  polyglot 
gentleman  appeared  before  the  public  as  a  devout  agent  of  the 
Bible-society  in  foreign  ports,  there  was  one  burst  of  laughter 
from  all  who  remembered  the  old  Norwich  days.  At  intervals, 
Southey  came  to  see  his  old  friend,  William  Taylor :  and  great 
was  the  surprise  that  one  who  became  such  a  bigot  on  paper,  in 
religion  and  pohtios,  conld  continue  the  friend  of  so  wild  a  rover 
in  those  fields  as  William  Taylor,  who  talked  more  blasphemy, 
and  did  more  mischief  to  young  men  (through  his  entire  lack 
of  conviction  and  earnestness  and  truth-speaking)  than  the  Hones 
and  CarlHes  and  others  whom  Southey  abhoned  as  emissaries 
of  Satan.  After  reading  Southey's  life  and  Correspondence,  the 
maintenance  of  that  friendship  appears  to  me  more  singular  than 
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when  we  young  people  used  to  catch  a  glimpse  in  the  street  of 
the  author  of '  Thalaba '  and  '  Kehama.'  The  great  days  of  the 
Gumeys  were  not  come  yet.  The  remarkahle  fiunily  from  which 
issued  Mrs.  Fry,  and  PrisciUa  and  Joseph  John  Gumey,  were 
then  a  set  of  dashing  young  people, — dressing  in  gay  riding 
habits  and  scarlet  boots,  as  Mrs.  Fry  told  us  afterwards,  and 
riding  about  the  country  to  balls  and  gaieties  of  all  sorts.  Ao* 
complished  and  charming  young  ladies  they  were ;  and  we  chil- 
dren used  to  overhear  some  whispered  gossip  about  the  effects 
of  their  o)iaims  on  heart-stricken  young  men:  but  their  final 
chaiacteristics  were  not  yet  apparent 

There  was  one  occasional  apparition  which  kept  alive  in  us  a 
sense  of  what  intellectual  superiority  ought  to  be  and  to  produce. 
Mrs.  Barbauld  came  to  Norwich  now  and  then ;  and  she  always 
made  her  appearance  presently  at  our  house.  In  her  early  mar- 
ried life,  before  the  happiness  of  the  devoted  wife  was  broken  up 
by  her  gentle  husband's  insanity,  she  had  helped  him  in  his 
^reat  school  at  Palgrave  in  Suffolk,  by  taking  chaige  of  the  very 
little  boys.  William  Taylor  and  my  &ther  had  stood  at  her 
knee  with  their  sktes;  and  when  they  became  men,  and  my 
fiither^s  children  were  older  than  he  was  when  she  first  knew 
him,  she  retained  her  interest  in  him,  and  extended  it  to  my 
mother  and  us.  It  was  a  remarkable  day  for  us  when  the  comely 
elderly  lady  in  her  black  silk  cloak  and  bonnet  came  and  settled 
herself  for  a  long  morning  chat.  She  used  to  insist  on  holding 
skeins  of  silk  for  my  mother  to  wind,  or  on  winding,  while  one 
of  us  children  was  the  holder :  and  well  I  remember  her  gentle 
lively  voice,  and  the  stamp  of  superiority  on  all  she  said.  We 
knew  she  was  very  learned,  and  we  saw  she  was  graceful,  and 
playful,  and  kindly  and  womanly :  and  we  heard  with  swelling 
hearts  the  anecdotes  of  her  heroism  when  in  personal  danger 
from  her  husband's  hallucinations,  and  when  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  separate  her  from  him,  when  her  life  and  his  poor 
chance  of  restoration  required  it.  I  still  think  her  one  of  the 
firot  of  writera  in  our  language,  and  the  best  example  we  have 
of  the  benefits  of  a  sound  classical  education  to  a  woman.  When 
I  was  old  enough  to  pass  a  few  weeks  vrith  my  aunt  Lee,  at 
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Stoke  Newington,  I  went  more  than  once  with  my  aunt  to  Mis. 
Barbauld's  to  tea»  and  was  almoet  confounded  at  the  honour  of 
being  allowed  to  nfftke  tea.  It  was  owing  to  her  that  I  had  one 
literary  acquaintance  when  I  went  to  London  in  1832.  Mies 
Aildn,  niece  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  came  to  Norwich  now  and  then, 
and  was  well-known  to  my  mother:  and  when  I  was  in  the 
City  Eoad  in  that  memorable  spring  of  the  success  of  the  Prize 
Essays,  my  mother  gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Miss 
Aikin,  then  living  at  Hampstead.  She  received  me  with  kind- 
ness at  once,  and  with  distinction  when  the  Prize  Essays  had 
come  under  her  eye.  When  my  Series  was  struggling  for  pub- 
lication, I  sent  her  my  prospectus.  She  returned  a  bare  message 
of  acknowledgment.  This  rather  surprised  me ;  and  it  was  not 
till  some  3rear8  afterwards  that  I  learned  how  the  matter  was. 
The  anecdote  is  so  creditable  to  her  candour,  that  it  ought  to  be 
told.  Naturally  regarding  me  as  a  youngster,  as  my  friendly 
elderly  critics  always  did,  even  when  I  was  long  past  thirty,  she 
was  so  struck  with  the  presumption  of  the  enterprise  that  she 
thought  it  her  duty  to  rebuke  me  for  it  She  accordingly  wrote 
a  letter  which  she  showed  to  her  literary  friends,  informing  me 
that  I  could  have  no  idea  how  far  beyond  any  powers  of  mine 
was  such  a  scheme;  that  large  information,  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  learned  persons  and  with  affairs,  &c,  &c,  were 
indispensable;  and  that  she  counselled  me  to  bum  my  pro- 
spectus and  programme,  and  confine  myself  to  humbler  tasks, 
such  as  a  young  woman  might  be  competent  to.  Those  who 
saw  the  letter  admired  it  much,  and  hoped  I  should  have  the 
grace  to  thank  my  stars  that  I  had  so  ^ithful  a  friend,  tp  inter- 
pose between  me  and  exposure.  She  hesitated,  however,  about 
sending  it ;  and  she  put  off  the  act  till  my  success  was  decided 
and  notorious.  She  then  burned  the  letter,  and  herself  told  the 
story  with  capital  grace,  —  felicitating  herself  on  her  having 
burned  the  letter,  instead  of  me  on  being  the  object  of  it  I 
beard  unintelligible  references  to  this  letter,  from  time  to  time, 
and  did  not  know  what  they  meant,  till  the  complete  stoiy,  as 
t4)ld  by  herself,  was  repeated  to  me,  after  the  lapse  of  years.  — 
She  rendered  me  a  real  service,  about  the  time  of  the  burning 
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of  the  letter.  Her  friend,  Mr.  Hallam,  fbond  fiikult  at  her  house 
with  two  statements  of  mine  aboat  the  operation  of  the  law  or 
custom  of  primogeniture ;  and  she  begged  of  Mm  to  make  known 
his  criticisms  to  me,  and  told  me  she  had  done  so, — being 
assured  that  such  an  authority  as  Mr.  Hallam  would  be  fitly 
honoured  by  me.  I  was  grateful,  of  course;  and  I  presently 
received  a  long  latter  of  pretty  sharp  critidsm  from  Mr.  Hallam. 
In  my  reply,  I  submitted  myself  to  him  about  one  point,  but 
stood  my  ground  in  regard  to  the  other,  —  successfully,  as  he 
admitted.  He  wrote  then  a  very  cordial  letter, — partly  of 
apology  for  the  roughness  of  his  method,  by  which  he  had 
desired  to  ascertain  whether  I  could  bear  criticism,  and  partly 
to  say  that  he  hoped  he  might  consider  our  correspondence  a 
sufficient  introduction,  authorising  Mia  Hallam  and  himself  to 
call  on  me.  He  was  horn  that  time  forward,  and  is  now,  one 
of  the  most  valued  of  my  literary  friends.  One  more  transac- 
tion, however,  was  to  take  place  before  I  could  make  him  and 
Miss  Aikin  quite  understand  what  my  intentions  and  views  were 
in  indulging  myself  with  the  benefits  and  pleasures  of  litezazy 
society  in  London. 

Mr.  Hallam  one  day  called,  when,  as  it  was  the  first  of  the 
month,  my  taUe  was  spread  with  new  periodicals,  sent  me  by 
publishers.  I  was  not  in  the  room  when  Mr.  Hallam  enterod ; 
and  I  found  him  with  the  "Monthly  Bepository  "  in  hia  hand^ 
turning  over  the  leaves.  He  pointed  to  the  Editor^s  name  (Mr. 
Fox)  on  the  cover,  and  asked  me  some  questions  about  him. 
After  turning  over,  and  remarking  upon  a  few  others,  he  sat 
down  for  a  chat  A  few  days  af1»r,  I  received  a  note  from  Miss 
Aildn,  kindly  congratulating  me  on  my  ''success,  thus  fiir,  in 
society,"  and  on  my  "honours"  generally;  and  then  admon- 
ishing me  that  the  continuance  of  such  ''success"  and  such 
"honours"  would  depend  on  my  showing  due  deference  to  the 
opinions  and  standing  of  prasons  older  and  mcnre  distinguished 
than  myself;  so  that  she  felt  it  was  an  act  of  friendship  to  warn 
me  against  appearing  to  know  of  periodicals  so  low  as,  for  iur 
stance,  the  "  Monthly  Repository,"  and  having  any  infoxmatioB 
to  give  a,bout  dissenting  ministers,  like  Mr.  Fox. 
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I  replied  witliout  loss  of  time,  that  tbeie  might  be  no  moie 
mistake  as  to  m j  views  in  going  into  society.  I  thanked  her  for 
her  kindness  and  her  frankness :  told  her  that  I  objected  to  the 
word  "  success,"  as  she  had  used  it,  because  success  implies  en- 
deavour ;  and  I  had  nothing  to  strive  for  in  any  such  direction. 
I  went  into  society  to  learn  and  to  e^joy,  and  not  to  obtain  suf- 
frages :  and  I  hoped  to  be  as  frank  and  unrestrained  with  others 
as  I  wished  them  to  be  with  me.  I  told  her  how  I  perceived 
that  Mr.  HaUam  was  her  informant,  and  by  what  accident  it  was 
that  he  saw  the  periodical,  and  heard  about  its  editor :  but  I  said 
that  I  was  a  dissenter,  and  acquainted  with  dissenting  ministers, 
and  ahould  certainly  never  deny  it  when  asked,  as  I  was  by  Mr. 
Hallam,  or  object  to  all  the  world  knowing  it  Once  for  all,  I 
ooncluded,  I  had  no  social  policy,  and  no  personal  aims ;  no  con- 
cealments, nor  reasons  for  compromise.  Society  was  very  pleas- 
ant ;  but  it  would  cease  to  be  so  from  the  moment  that  it  was 
any  thing  but  a  simple  recreation  from  work,  accepted  without 
the  restraint  of  politic  conditions.  She  took  my  reply  in  good 
part;  was  somewhat  aghast  at  my  not  being  ''destroyed"  by 
hostile  reviews,  when  she  trembled  at  the  prospect  of  favourable 
ones  of  her  own  books ;  but  was  always  gracious  and  kind  when 
we  met,  —  which  seldom  happened,  however,  when  she  grew  old 
and  I  had  left  London. 

Mr.  Hallam's  call  opened  to  me  a  curious  glimpse  into  some 
of  the  devices  of  this  same  London  literary  society.  He  told  me 
that  if  I  had  not  considered  our  correspondence  a  sufficient  intro- 
ductioUf  we  should  yet  have  become  acquainted,  —  his  friend. 

Dr. having  promised  him  an  introduction.     I  laughed,  and 

said  there  must  be  some  mistake,  as  Dr. was  an  entire 

stranger  to  me.     Mr.  Hallam's  surprise  was  extreme :  Dr. 

had  told  him  we  were  relations,  and  had  spoken  as  if  we  were 
quite  intimate.  I  replied  that  there  was  a  very  distant  con- 
nexion by  marriage ;  but  that  we  were  utter  strangers ;  and  in 

fitct,  I  had  never  seen  Dr. .    I  was  less  amazed  than  Mr* 

Hallam  at  the  stroke  of  policy  on  the  part  of  a  courtier-like  Lon- 
don physician,  and  was  amused  when  Mr.  Hallam  said  he  must 
learn  frrom  him  where  the  mistake  lay.     My  new  friends  had  not 
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been  gone  half  an  hour,  when  up  drore  Dr. ^  In  the  pres- 
ence of  other  visitorB,  he  took  my  hand  in  both  his,  in  true  family 
style,  and  lavished  much  affection  upon  me,  —  though  he  had 
never  recognised  my  existence  during  any  fonner  visits  of  mine 
to  London.  The  excess  of  his  humility  in  asking  me  to  dinner 
was  shocking.  He,  a  physician  in  immense  practice,  entreated 
me  to  name  my  own  day  and  hour,  which  I,  of  course,  declined. 
When  I  went,  on  the  first  disengaged  day,  I  met  a  pleasant^ 
small  party,  and  ei^oyed  the  day,  —  except  its  close,  when  my 
host  not  only  led  me  through  all  the  servants  in  the  hall,  but 
leaned  into  my  hackney-coach  to  thank  me  for  the  honour,  &c., 
&c.  This  kind  of  behaviour  was  very  disagreeable  to  me ;  and 
I  never  went  to  the  house  again  but  once.  My  mother  and  I 
were  incessantly  invited ;  and  we  reaUy  could  not  go  because  the 
invitations  were  short,  and  I  was  always  engaged :  but  I  was  not 
very  sorry,  remembering  the  beginning  of  our  acquaintance.  — 

The  one  other  time  that  I  visited  Dr. was  the  occasion  of  an 

incident  of  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  a  true  version, 
as  a  false  one  was  industriously  spread.  I  have  said  above,  that 
there  were  three  persons  only  to  whom  I  have  refused  to  be 
introduced ;  and  two  of  these  have  been  seen  to  be  Mr.  Lockhart 
and  Mr.  Sterling.  The  third  was  the  poet  Moore.  One  day  my 
mother  was  distressed  at  finding  in  the  "Times'*  a  ribald  song 
addressed  to  me.  She  folded  it  in  the  innermost  part  of  the 
paper,  and  hoped,  as  I  was  in  the  country  that  morning,  that  I 
should  not  see  it.  The  event  showed  her  that  it  would  not  do 
to  conceal  any  thing  of  the  sort  from  me,  as  I  could  not  conduct 
my  own  peculiar  case  without  knowing  as  much  of  the  circum- 
stances of  it  as  other  people.  The  song  was  copied  everywhere, 
and  ascribed  so  positively  to  Moore  that  I  was  compelled  to  sup- 
pose it  his,  though  there  was  not  a  trace  of  wit  to  redeem  its 

coarseness.     At  Dr. 's  party,  a  few  nights  after,  the  host 

came  to  me  to  say  that  Mr.  Bogers  and  Mr.  Moore  had  come  for 
the  purpose  of  making  my  acquaintance :  and  Mr.  Moore  was 
standing  within  earshot,  waiting  for  his  introduction.  I  was 
obliged  to  decide  in  a  moment  what  to  do ;  and  I  think  what  I 
did  was  best,  under  such  a  difficulty.     I  said  I  should  be  happy 
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to  be  honoured  by  Mr.  Kogeis's  acquamtance ;  but  that,  if  Mr. 
Moore  was,  as  was  generally  understood,  the  author  of  a  recent 
insult  to  me  in  the  "  Times "  newspaper,  I  did  not  see  how  I 
could  permit  an  introduction.  I  added  that  there  might  be  a 
mistake  about  the  authorship ;  in  which  case  I  should  be  happy 
to  know  Mr.  Moore.  Dr. was,  of  course,  very  uncomforta- 
ble. Having  seated  Mr.  Rogers  beside  me,  he  and  Moore  left 
the  room  together  for  a  little  while.  When  they  returned, 
Moore  went  to  the  piano,  and  sang  several  songs.  Then,  he 
screened  his  little  person  behind  a  lady's  harp ;  and  all  the  time 
she  was  playing,  he  was  studying  me  through  his  eye-glass. 
When  she  finished  her  piece  he  went  away  to  another  party, 
where  a  friend  of  mine  happened  to  be ;  and  there  he  apologised 
for  being  late,  on  the  plea  that  he  had  been  ''singing  songs 
to  Harriet  Martineau.''    The  story  told  was  that  I  had  asked 

Dr. to  introduce  us,  and  had  then  declined.    The  incident 

was,  in  one  sense,  a  trifle  not  worth  dwelling  on  :  but  in  another 
view,  it  was  important  to  me.  At  the  outset  of  so  very  new  a 
course  of  life,  it  seemed  to  me  necessary  to  secure  personal  respect 
by  the  only  means  in  a  woman's  power; — refusing  the  acquaint- 
ance of  persons  who  have  publicly  outraged  consideration  and 
propriety.  My  mother  thought  me  right ;  and  so  did  the  other 
friends  who  witnessed  the  transaction :  and  it  was  effectual  I 
never  had  any  trouble  of  the  sort  again. 

The  first  sight  of  Brougham,  then  just  seated  on  the  wool- 
sack, and  the  object  of  all  manner  of  expectation  which  he  never 
fulfilled,  was  an  incident  to  be  remembered.  I  had  not  previ- 
ously shared  the  general  expectation  of  great  national  benefits 
from  him.  I  believed  that  much  of  his  effort  for  popular  objects, 
even  for  education,  was  for  party  and  personal  purposes;  and 
that  he  had  no  genuine  popular  sympathy,  or  real  desire  that 
the  citizens  at  large  should  have  any  effectual  political  educa- 
tion. I  distrusted  his  steadiness,  and  his  disinterestedness,  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  men  and  interests  of  his  own  time.  I 
believed  him  too  vain  and  selfish,  and  too  low  in  morals  and  un- 
restrained in  temper,  to  turn  out  a  really  great  man  when  his  day 
of  action  came.     Many  a  time  has  my  mother  said  to  me,  **  Har- 
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net,  you  will  have  muck  to  answer  for  for  speaking  as  you  do  if 
Brougham  turns  out  what  the  rest  of  us  expect : "  to  which  my 
answer  was  '<  Yes,  Mother,  indeed  I  shall."  She  was  at  length 
yery  giad  that  I  was  not  among  the  disappointed.  Yet,  there 
was  a  strong  interest  in  meeting  for  the  first  time»  and  on  the 
safe  ground  of  suhstantial  business,  the  man  of  whom  I  had  heard 
so  much  ^m  my  childhood,  and  who  now  had  more  power  over 
the  popular  wel&re  than  perhaps  any  other  man  in  the  world. 
After  two  or  three  interviews,  he  was  so  manifestly  wild,  that 
the  old  interest  was  lost  in  pity  and  dislike ;  but  at  fiist  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  manifestations  of  eccentricity  which  he  presently 
made  public  enough.  Those  were  the  days  when  he  uttered  from 
the  platform  his  laments  over  his  folly  in  accepting  a  peerage^ 
and  when  he  made  no  secret  to  strangers  who  called  on  him  on 
business,  of  his  being  "  the  most  wretched  man  on  earth."  But 
I  fiist  met  him  when  nothing  of  the  sort  had  taken  place  so  pub- 
licly but  that  his  adorers  and  toadies  could  conceal  it. 

A  day  or  two  after  my  arrival  in  London,  I  met  him  at  dinner 
at  the  house  of  the  correspondent  of  his  through  whom  he  en- 
gaged me  to  help  in  poor>law  reform.  By  his  desire,  no  one  else 
was  asked.  The  fimt  thing  that  struck  me  was  his  being  not 
only  nervous,  but  thin-skinned  to  excess.  Our  hostess's  lap-dog 
brought  out  the  nervousness  immediately,  by  jumping  up  at  Mb 
knee.  He  pretended  to  play  with  Gyp,  but  was  obviously  an- 
noyed that  Gyp  would  not  be  called  away.  He  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  lap-dqgs,  it  was  dear.  Before  we  went  to  dinner,  I 
could  not  but  see  how  thin^kinned  he  was.  The  "Examiner" 
newspaper  lay  on  the  table;  and  it  chanced  to  contain,  that 
week,  an  impertinent  article,  warning  me  againdt  being  flat- 
tered out  of  my  own  aims  by  my  host,  who  was  Brougham's  cat's- 
paw.  The  situation  was  sufficiently  awkward,  it  must  be  owned. 
Brougham  did  not  read  the  article  now,  because  he  had  seen  it 
at  home :  but  I  saw  by  glances  and  pointings  that  the  gentle- 
men were  talking  it  over,  while  my  hostess  and  I  were  consult- 
ing about  her  embroidery :  and  Brougham  looked,  not  only  very 
black  upon  it,  but  evidently  annoyed  and  stung.  He  looked 
black  in  another  sense,  I  remember,  — not  a  morsel  of  lus  dress 
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being  anything  but  black,  £rom  the  ridge  of  his  stock  to  the  toes 
of  his  polished  shoe&  Not  an  inch  of  white  was  theie  to  relieve 
the  combined  gloom  of  his  dress  and  complexion.  He  was  cari« 
onsly  afraid  of  xoj  trumpet/  and  managed  generally  to  make  me 
hear  without.  He  talked  excessively  fast,  and  ate  fiast  and  pro- 
digiously, stretching  out  his  long  aim  for  any  dish  he  had  a  mind 
to,  and  getting  hold  of  the  largest  spoons  which  would  dispatch 
the  most  work  in  the  shortest  time.  He  watched  me  intently 
and  incessantly  when  I  was  conversing  with  any  body  else.  For 
my  part,  I  liked  to  watch  him  when  he  was  conversing  with  gen* 
tlemen,  and  his  mind  and  its  manifestations  really  came  out. 
This  was  never  the  case,  as  far  as  my  observation  went,  when  he 
talked  with  ladies.  I  believe  I  have  never  met  with  more  than 
three  men,  in  the  whole  couise  of  my  experience,  who  talked 
with  women  in  a  perfectly  natural  manner ;  that  is,  precisely  as 
they  talked  with  men :  but  the  diffeience  in  Brougham's  case 
was  so  great  as  to  be  disagreeable.  He  knew  many  cultivated 
and  intellectual  women ;  but  this  seemed  to  be  of  no  effect  If 
not  able  to  assume  with  them  his  ordinary  manner  towards  silly 
women,  he  was  awkward  and  at  a  loss.  This  was  by  no  means 
agreeable,  though  the  sin  of  Ins  bad  manners  must  be  laid  at  th9 
door  of  the  vain  women  who  discarded  their  ladyhood  for  his 
sake,  went  miles  to  see  him,  were  early  on  platforms  where  he 
was  to  be,  and  admitted  him  to  very  broad  flirtations.  He  had 
pretty  nearly  settled  his  own  buainiess,  in  regard  to  conversation 
with  huiies,  before  two  more  years  were  over.  His  swearing  be- 
came so  incessant,  and  the  occasional  indecency  of  his  talk  so 
insufferable,  that  I  have  seen  even  coquettes  and  adorers  turn 
pale,  and  the  lady  of  the  house  tell  her  husband  that  she  could 
not  undergo  another  dinner  party  with  Lord  Brougham  for  a 
guest  I,  for  my  part,  determined  to  decline  quietly  henceforth 
any  small  party  where  he  was  expected ;  and  this  simply  because 
there  was  no  pleasure  in  a  visit  where  every  body  was  on  thorns 
as  to  what  any  one  guest  might  say  and  do  next    My  own  im- 

*  I  then  used  a  caoutchouc  tube,  with  a  cnp  at  one  end  for  the  speaker  to 
speak  into.  It  was  a  good  exchange  when  I  laid  this  aside  in  favour  of  a  trum- 
pet with  which  the  speaker  had  no  conceni. 
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pression  that  day  was  that  he  was  either  drunk  or  insane.  Drank 
he  was  not ;  for  he  had  heen  publicly  engaged  in  business  till 
the  last  moment  All  manner  of  protestations  have  been  made 
by  his  friends,  to  this  day,  that  he  is,  with  all  his  eccentrici- 
ties, **  sane  enough : "  but  my  impression  remains  that  no  man 
who  conducted  himself  as  he  did  that  summer  day  in  1834  could 
be  sane  and  sober. 

I  remember  now,  with  no  little  emotion,  a  half  hour  of  my 
visit  at  Lambton  Castle,  a  fei^r  months  before  that  uncomfortable 

dinner.     One  evening,  when  a  guest,  Lord  H ^  had  been 

talking  with  me  about  some  matters  of  popular  interest  which 
led  us  to  discuss  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowl- 
edge, Lord  Durham  invited  me  to  the  room  where  music  was  go- 
ing on,  and  where  we  could  not  be  overheard.     He  asked  me 

whether  Lord  H had  understood  me  right,  that  the  surest 

way  not  to  reach  the  people  was  to  address  them  through  the 
Society,  and  by  the  agency  of  the  Whig  managers.  I  replied 
that  I  had  said  so ;  and  I  told  him  why,  giving  him  evidence 
of  the  popular  distrust  of  Lord  Brougham  and  his  teaching 
and  preaching  clique.  Lord  Durham  heard  me  with  evident 
concern,  and  said  at  last,  in  his  earnest,  heart-felt  way, — 
"  Brougham  has  done,  and  will  do,  foolish  things  enough :  but 
it  would  cut  me  to  the  heart  to  think  that  Brougham  was  false." 
The  words  and  the  tone  were  impressed  on  my  mind  by  the  con- 
trast which  they  formed  with  the  way  in  which  Brougham  and 
his  toadies  were  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  Lord  Durham. 
Brougham's  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  popular  confidence  enjoyed 
by  Lord  Durham  at  that  time  were  notorious.  If  Lord  Durham 
was  unaware  of  it,  he  was  the  only  person  who  was.  I  need 
not  continue  the  story  which  is  remembered  by  every  body  of 
my  own  generation,  and  which  the  next  may  read  in  the  records 
of  the  time,  —  the  Grey  dinner  at  Edinburgh  when  Lord  Dur- 
ham involuntarily  triumphed,  — the  attack  on  him  at  Salisbury 
and  in  a  traitorous  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  re- 
vealed Cabinet  secrets,  —  the  challenge  and  anticipated  encoun- 
ter of  the  two  noblemen  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Lords,  — 
and  the  terror  of  the  feeble  King,  who  dissolved  parliament  to 
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preclude  the  encounter,  deprived  Brougham  of  the  Seals,  and 
sent  Lord  Durham  on  a  foreign  mission.  I  need  not  tell  over 
again  the  terrible  story  of  the  triumph  of  Brougham's  evil  pas- 
sions, in  perilling  the  safety,  and  overthrowing  the  government 
of  Canada,  and  in  destroying  the  career  and  breaking  the  heart 
of  the  generous,  sensitive,  honest  and  magnanimous  statesman 
whom  he  chose  to  consider  his  enemy.  It  was  as  much  as  I 
could  well  bear  to  contrast  the  tones  of  the  two  men  and  their 
adherents  before  I<ord  Durham  knew  that  there  was  any  thing 
wrong  between  them  :  and  when  the  dismal  story  proceeded,  my 
heart  swelled,  many  a  time,  when  I  recalled  the  moment  of  Lord 
Durham's  first  reception  of  a  doubt  of  Brougham's  honesty,  and 
the  serious  countenance  and  sweet  voice  of  remonstrance  in  which 
he  said  "  It  would  cut  me  to  the  heart  to  think  that  Brougham 
was  false."  In  seven  years  from  that  time  he  was  in  his  grave, 
^— sent  there  by  Brougham's  fEilseness. 

With  Brougham,  his  ancient  comrades  were  naturally  asso- 
ciated in  the  mind  of  one  who  knew  them  only  through  books 
and  newspapers.  I  saw  much  of  Jefi&ey,  and  the  Munaya,  and 
Sydney  Smith.  My  first  sight  of  Jeffiey  was  odd  enough  in  its 
circumstances.  It  makes  me  laugh  to  think  of  it  now.  My 
mother  was  with  me  in  my  second-floor  lodgings  in  my  first  Lon* 
don  winter.  It  happened  to  be  my  landlady's  cleaning  day ;  and 
the  8tair<»ipets  were  up,  and  the  housemaid  on  her  knees,  scour- 
ing, when  Mrs.  Marcet  and  Lord  Jeffi»y  made  their  way  as  they 
could  between  the  pail  and  the  bannisters.  While  Mis.  Marcet 
panted  for  breath  enough  to  introduce  us,  Jeffirey  stood  with  his 
arms  by  his  side  and  his  head  depressed,  —  the  drollest  spectacle 
of  mock  humility :  —  and  then  he  made  some  solemn  utterance 
about  "  homage,"  &c.,  to  which  I  replied  by  asking  him  to  sit 
down.     Almost  befoie  we  had  well  begun  to  talk,  in  burst  Mia. 

A ,  a  literary  woman  whose  ways  were  well  known  to  my 

mother  and  me.  The  moment  she  saw  Lord  Jeffrey,  she  forgot 
to  speak  to  us,  but  so  thrust  herself  between  Lord  Jeffrey  and 
me  as  actually  to  push  me  backwards  and  sit  on  my  knee.  I 
extricated  myself  as  soon  as  possible,  and  left  my  seat  As  she 
turned  her  back  on  me,  my  mother  cast  a  dzoU  glance  at  me 
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which  I  fancy  Lord  Jeffrey  saw ;  for,  though  one  of  the  most 
egr^oQs  flatterers  of  this  lady,  —  as  of  vain  women  in  general, 
—  he  played  her  off  in  a  way  which  she  must  have  heen  very 
complacent  not  to  understand.  He  showed  that  he  wanted  to 
talk  to  me,  and  said,  when  he  saw  she  was  determined  to  go 
away  with  him,  that  he  considered  this  no  visit,  and  would,  if  I 
pleased,  come  again  on  the  first  practicahle  day.  I  am  convinced 
that  he  discovered  in  that  short  interview  what  my  mother 

and  I  felt  about  the  ways  of  literary  people  like  Mrs.  A ; 

and,  though  he  could  not  easily  drop,  in  any  one  case,  his  habit 
of  flattery,  he  soon  found  that  I  did  not  like  it,  did  not  believe 
in  it,  and  thought  the  worse  of  him  for  it  I  never  made  any 
secret  of  my  opinion  of  the  levity,  cruelty  and  unmanliness  of 
literary  men  who  aggravate  the  follies,  and  take  advantage  of 
the  weakness  of  vain  women ;  and  this  was  Jeffrey's  most  con- 
spicuous and  very  worst  fault.  As  for  my  mother  and  me,  we 
had  a  hearty  laug^  over  this  little  scene,  when  our  visitors  were 
gone;  — it  was  so  very  like  old  Norwich,  in  the  days  of  the 
suppers  of  the  "  superior  people !  *' 

Whatever  there  might  be  of  artificial  in  Jefi&ey's  manners,  — 
of  a  set  "  company  state  of  mind  "  and  mode  of  conversation,  — 
there  was  a  warm  heart  underneath,  and  an  ingenuousness  which 
added  captivation  to  his  intellectual  graces.  He  could  be  absurd 
enough  in  his  devotion  to  a  clever  woman;  and  he  could  be 
highly  culpable  in  drawing  out  the  vanity  of  a  vain  one,  and 
then  comically  making  game  of  it ;  but  his  hetter  nature  was 
always  within  call;  and  his  generosity  was  imimpeachable  in 
every  other  respect, — as  far  as  I  knew  him.  His  bounties  to 
needy  men  of  letters,  —  bounties  which  did  not  stop  to  make  ill- 
timed  inquiries  about  desert, — were  so  munificent,  that  the  world, 
which  always  knew  him  to  be  generous,  would  be  amazed  at  the 
extent  of  the  munificence :  and  it  was  done  with  so  much  of  not 
only  delicacy  but  respect, — in  such  a  hearty  love  of  literature,  that 
I  quite  understand  how  easy  it  would  be  to  accept  money  from  him. 
If  I  had  needed  assistance  of  that  kind,  there  is  no  one  from  whom 
I  could  more  finely  have  asked  it. — As  for  his  conversation,  it 
appeared  to  me  that  he  cared  more  for  moralising  than  any  other 
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great  oonverser  I  have  known  :  but  thiB  might  be  adaptation  to 
my  likings ;  and  I  beard  none  of  his  conveisation  but  what  was 
addressed  to  myselfl  I  must  say  that  while  I  foand,  (or  per- 
ceived) myself  regarded  as  romantic,  high-flown,  extravagant,  and 
so  forth  by  good  Mr.  Empson,  and  the  Jeffley  set  generally, 
(even  including  Sydney  Smith,)  whoiever  I  opened  my  mouth 
on  matters  of  morals^ — such  as  the  aims  of  authorship,  the 
rights  and  duties  of  opinion,  the  true  spirit  of  citizenship,  &c., 
—  I  never  fkiled  to  find  cordial  sympathy  in  Jeffrey.  If  at  times 
he  was  more  foolish  and  idle  than  most  men  of  his  power  would 
chooee  to  appear,  he  was  always  higher  than  them  all  when  his 
moral  sympathies  and  judgment  were  appealed  to.  I  remember 
a  small  incident  which  impressed  me,  in  connexion  with  this 
view  of  him ;  and,  as  it  relates  to  him,  it  may  be  worth  noting. 
At  one  of  Mr.  Kogers's  breakfasts,  I  was  seated  between  him  and 
his  friend  Milman,  when  the  conversation  turned  on  some  special 
case  (I  forget  what)  of  excessive  vanity.  I  was  pitying  the  per- 
son because,  whatever  flattery  he  obtained,  there  was  always 
some  censure ;  and  the  smallest  censure,  to  the  vain,  outweighs 
the  largest  amount  of  praise.  Milman  did  not  think  so,  saying 
that  the  vain  are  very  happy ; — *'  no  people  more  apt  at  making 
themselves  happy  than  the  vainest :''  —  ''they  feed  upon  their 
own  praises,  and  dismiss  the  ceni^ine;  and,  having  no  hearty 
they  are  out  of  the  way  of  troubla"  I  made  the  obvious  remark 
that  if  they  have  no  heart  they  cannot  be  very  happy.  Jeffrey's 
serious  assent  to  this,  and  remark  that  it  settled  the  question, 
discomposed  Milman  extremely.  He  set  to  work  to  batter  his 
egg  and  devour  it  without  any  reply,  and  did  not  speak  for  some 
time  after.  It  was  amusing  that  we  two  heretics  should  be  ad- 
ministering instruction  on  morals  to  a  Church  dignitary  of  such 
eminence  as  a  sacred  poet  as  the  Dean  of  St  Paul's. 

I  have  however  seen  Milman  so  act,  and  so  preserve  a  passive 
state,  as  to  be  a  lesson  to  all  present.  One  incident  especially 
which  happened  at  Mr.  Hallam's  dinner  table,  gave  me  a  hearty 
respect  for  his  command  of  a  naturally  irritable  temper.  He 
behaved  incomparably  on  that  occasion.  It  was  a  pleasant  party 
of  eight  or  ten  people,  —  every  one,  as  it  hiq>pened,  of  consider- 
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able  celebrity,  and  therefore  not  to  be  despised  in  the  matter  of 
literary  criticism,  or  verdict  on  character.  I  was  placed  near  the 
top  of  the  table,  between  Milman  and  Mr.  Rogers ;  and  the 
subject  of  animated  conversation  at  the  bottom  presently  took 
its  turn  among  us.  Mrs.  TroUope's  novel,  '*  Jonathan  Jefferson 
Whitlaw,"  had  just  come  out^  and  was  pronounced  on  by  every 
body  present  but  myself,  —  I  not  having  read  it.  As  I  had 
lately  returned  from  the  United  States,  I  was  asked  what  Mrs. 
Trollope*8  position  was  thera  My  reply  was  that  I  had  no 
scruple  in  saying  that  Mrs.  Trollope  had  no  opportunity  of 
knowing  what  good  society  was  in  America,  generally  speaking. 
I  added  that  I  intended  to  say  this,  as  often  as  I  was  inquired 
of;  for  the  simple  reason  that  Mrs.  Trollope  had  thought  proper 
to  libel  and  slander  a  whole  nation.  If  she  had  been  an  ordinary 
discontented  touristy  her  adventures  in  America  would  not  be 
worth  the  trouble  of  discussing ;  but  her  slanderous  book  made 
such  exposures  necessary.  Every  body,  except  Milman,  asked 
questions,  and  I  answered  them.  She  certainly  had  no  admirers 
among  the  party  when  she  was  first  mentioned ;  and  the  account 
I  gave  of  her  unscrupulous  method  of  reporting  surprised  nobody. 
At  last,  Milman  put  in  a  word  for  her.  He  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  she  had  been  illused : — he  knew  facts  indeed  of  her  hav- 
ing been  taken  in  about  her  bazaar.  **  No  doubt,''  said  L  "  Any 
English  traveller  who  begins  the  game  of  diamond  cut  diamond 
with  Yankee  speculators  is  likely  to  get  the  worst  of  it.  No 
doubt  she  was  abundantly  cheated;  and  hence  this  form  of 
vengeance, — a  vituperative  book."  Milman  continued  that  he 
was  aware  of  what  hard  usage  she  had  to  complain  of,  by  his 
acquaintance  with  her.  He  was  proceeding  when  Rogers  broke 
in  with  one  of  his  odd  tentative  speeches,  —  one  of  those  prob- 
ings  by  which  he  seemed  to  try  how  much  people  could  bear. 
"O  yes,"  said  he;  "he  u  acquainted  with  Mra.  Trollope.  He 
had  the  forming  of  her  mind."  There  was  a  moment  of  dead 
pause,  and  then  every  body  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh ;  every 
body  but  Milman.  He  was  beginning  with  a  vehement  "  No, 
no ; "  but  he  checked  himself  and  said  nothing.  He  had  begun 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Trollope,  and  he  would  not  give  it  up 
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now  that  Eogers  had  so  spoken.  His  high  colour  and  look  of 
distress  showed  what  his  magnanimous  silence  cost  him ;  but  not 
a  word  more  did  he  say.  As  I  expected  and  hoped,  he  called  on 
me  the  next  morning.  He  often  did  so,  as  we  were  neighbours ; 
but  that  morning  he  came  as  soon  as  the  dock  had  struck  two. 
His  first  care  was  to  disclaim  having  educated  Mrs.  Trollope, 
who  was,  in  hd,  about  his  own  age.  His  mother  and  hers,  I 
think,  were  friends.  At  all  events,  he  had  known  her  nearly  all 
his  life.  He  frankly  told  me  now,  in  the  proper  place  and  time, 
why  he  thought  Mrs.  TroUope  ill-qualified  to  write  travels  and 
describe  a  nation  :  '*  but,**  he  continued,  "the  thing  is  done,  and 
can't  be  helped  now:  so  that,  unless  you  feel  bound  in  con- 
science to  expose  her,  —  which  might  be  to  ruin  her,  —  I  would 
intercede  for  her."  Laying  his  finger  on  a  proof-sheet  of  my 
American  book  which  lay  at  his  elbow,  he  went  on,  "  Can't  you, 
now,  say  what  you  think  of  the  same  people,  and  let  that  be 
her  answer  I"  "  Why,"  exclaimed  I,  "you  don't  suppose  I  am 
going  to  occupy  any  of  my  book  with  Mrs.  TroUope !  I  would 
not  dirty  my  pages  with  her  stories,  even  to  refute  them.  What 
have  I  to  do  with  Mrs.  TroUope  but  to  say  what  I  know  when 
inquired  of  1 "  "  0,  well,  that  is  aU  right,"  said  he.  "  I  took 
for  granted  you  meant  to  do  it  in  your  book :  and  I  don't  say 
that  you  could  be  blamed  if  you  did.  But  if  you  mean  in  con- 
versation, you  are  certainly  quite  right,  and  Mrs.  TroUope  herself 
could  have  no  title  to  complain."  I  thought  the  candour,  kind- 
ness and  generosity  shown  in  this  incident  quite  remarkable; 
and  I  have  always  recaUed  it  with  pleasure. 

With  Jeffrey  his  old  Edinburgh  comrades  were  naturaUy  asso- 
ciated, as  &r  as  the  influences  of  time  and  chance  yet  permitted. 
Brougham  had  before  this  withdrawn  himself  almost  entirely 
from  those  friends  of  his  youth.  Homer's  Life  and  Correspond- 
ence had  not  then  been  published;  but  I  had  gathered  up  enough 
about  him  to  see  him,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  sitting  in  the  midst 
of  them.  "Did  you  know  Homer  1"  inquired  Sydney  Smith. 
"  Yon  should  have  known  Homer :  but  I  suppose  he  was  gone 
before  you  were  invented."  With  Homer's  name  the  most  closely 
associated  of  aU  was  that  of  John  A.  Murray,  (Lord  Muirayi 

VOL,  I. 
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who  was  Lord  Advocate  when  I  fiist  knew  him.)  Of  all  my 
acquaintance,  no  one  was  a  gieater  puzzle  to  me  than  Homer's 
heloved  John  Murray,  whose  share  of  their  published  corre- 
spondence shows  why  there  were  once  splendid  expectations  from 
him.  His  career  as  Lord  Advocate  and  Judge  was  so  little  suc- 
cessful that  the  world  could  not  but  wonder  how  there  could  be 
such  an  issue  from  such  promise.  Jefi&ey's  £ulure  in  political 
office  and  as  a  parliamentary  speaker,  was  easily  accounted  for  by 
his  uncertain  health,  his  weak  voice,  his  love  of  ease  and  literary 
trifling,  and  his  eminence  in  a  totally  different  function :  and  he 
ended  by  being  an  admirable  Judge.  But  in  the  other  case, 
there  was  no  success  in  any  other  direction  to  account  or  atone 
for  the  failure  of  Lord  Murray,  when  opportunity  opened  before 
him  in  what  should  have  been  the  vigour  of  his  years.  He  was 
a  kind  neighbour,  however,  and  a  thoroughly  good  hearted  man, 
—  always  happy  to  give  pleasure,  though  reducing  the  amount 
he  bestowed  by  a  curious  little  pomposity  of  manner.  His 
agreeable  wife  joined  her  efforts  with  his  to  make  their  guests 
happy,  and  enjoyed  society  as  much  as  he  did.  When  one  could 
once  put  away  the  association  of  Homer  and  those  old  Edinburgh 
days,  the  Murrays'  parties  were  really  delightful.  I  had  a  gen- 
eral invitation  to  their  Thursday  evenings  at  St  Stephen's ;  and 
their  carriage  usually  came  for  me  and  took  me  home.  They 
lived  at  the  Lord  Advocate's  Chambers,  under  the  same  roof 
with  the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  there,  on  Thursday  even- 
ings during  the  session,  was  a  long  broad  table  spread,  with  a 
prodigious  Scotch  cake,  iced  and  adorned,  on  a  vast  trencher  in 
the  midst.  Members  of  both  Houses  dropped  in  and  out,  when 
the  debates  were  tiresome ;  and  there  were  always  a  few  guests 
like  myself,  who  went  on  their  way  to  or  from  other  visits,  and 
gathered  up  the  political  news  of  the  night,  curiously  alternating 
with  political  anecdotes  or  Edinburgh  jokes  of  thirty  or  forty 
years  before.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  Jeffreys  come  in  when 
Sydney  Smith  was  there,  and  to  look  on  these  grey-headed  friends 
as  the  very  men  who  had  made  such  a  noise  in  the  days  of  my 
childhood,  and  who  were  venerable  for  what  they  had  done  and 
home  in  those  days,  though  they  had  disappointed  expectation 
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when  their  opportunity  came  at  last  It  was  at  Lord  Muimy's 
tahle  that  Sydney  Smith  told  me  of  the  fun  the  Edinburgh  le- 
▼iewera  used  to  make  of  their  work  I  taxed  him  honestly  with 
the  mischief  they  had  done  by  their  ferocity  and  cruel  levity  at 
the  outset  It  was  no  small  mischief  to  have  silenced  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld ;  and  how  much  more  utterance  they  may  have  prevented, 
there  is  no  saying.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  sensibly  now  of 
the  actual  importance  of  reviews,  and  the  real  value  of  reviewers' 
judgments :  but  the  fact  remains  that  spirits  were  broken,  hearts 
were  sickened,  and  authorship  was  cruelly  discouraged  by  the 
savage  and  reckless  condemnations  passed  by  the  Edinburgh 
review  in  its  early  days.  ''  We  vtert  savage/'  replied  Sydney 
Smith.  '^  I  remember  "  (and  it  was  plain  that  he  could  not  help 
enjoying  the  remembrance)  "  how  Brougham  and  I  sat  trying 
one  night  how  we  could  exasperate  our  cruelty  to  the  utmost 
We  had  got  hold  of  a  poor  nervous  little  vegetarian,  who  had 
put  out  a  poor  silly  little  book;  and  when  we  had  done  our 
review  of  it,  we  sat  trying,'*  —  (and  here  he  joined  hlR  finger  and 
thumb  as  if  dropping  from  a  phial) ''  to  find  one  more  chink,  one 
more  crevice,  through  which  we  might  drop  in  one  more  drop 
of  verjuice,  to  eat  into  his  bones."  Very  candid  always,  and 
sometimes  very  interesting,  were  the  disclosures  about  the  infant 
Edinburgh  review.  In  the  midst  of  his  jocose  talk,  Sydney 
Smith  occasionally  became  suddenly  serious,  when  some  ancient 
topic  was  brought  up,  or  some  life-enduring  sensibility  touched ; 
and  his  voice,  eye  and  manner  at  such  times  disposed  one  to 
tears  almost  as  much  as  his  ordinary  discourse  did  to  laughter. 
Among  the  subjects  which  were  thus  sacred  to  him  was  that  of 
the  Anti-slavery  cause.  One  evening,  at  Lord  Murray's,  he  in- 
quired with  earnest  solicitude  about  the  truth  of  some  news  from 
America,  during  the  "  reign  of  terror,"  as  we  used  to  call  the  early 
persecution  of  the  abolitionists.  As  I  had  received  letters  and 
newspapers  just  before  I  left  home,  I  could  tell  him  what  he 
wanted  to  know.  He  expressed,  with  manly  concern,  his  sorrow 
for  the  sufTenngB  of  my  friends  in  America,  and  feared  it  must 
cause  me  terrible  pain.  ''  Not  unmixed  pain,"  I  told  him ;  and 
then  I  explained  how  well  we  knew  that  that  mighty  question 
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could  be  carried  only  by  tbe  long  perBeverance  of  the  highesfc 
order  of  abolitionists ;  and  that  an  occasional  purgation  of  tl» 
body  was  necessary,  to  ascertain  how  many  of  even  the  well- 
disposed  had  soundness  of  principle  and  knowledge,  as  well  as 
strength  of  nerve,  to  go  through  with  the  enterprise :  so  that 
even  this  cruel  persecution  was  not  a  pure  evil.  He  listened 
earnestly,  and  sympathised  in  my  fedth  in  my  personal  friends 
among  the  abolitionists;  and  then  a  merry  thought  came  into 
his  head,  as  I  saw  by  the  change  in  his  eye.  "  Now,  I  am  sur^ 
prised  at  you,  I  own,"  said  he.  "  I  am  surprised  at  your  taste^ 
for  yourself  and  your  Mends.  I  can  fimcy  you  eigoying  a 
feather  ((me  feather)  in  your  cap;  but  I  cannot  imagine  you 
could  like  a  bushel  of  them  down  your  back  with  the  tar." 

My  first  sight  of  Sydney  Smith  was  when  he  called  on  me, 
under  cover  of  a  whimsical  introduction,  as  he  considered  it 
At  a  great  music  party,  where  the  diawing-rooms  and  staircases 
were  one  continuous  crowd,  the  lady  who  had  conveyed  me 
fought  her  way  to  my  seat,  —  which  was,  in  consideration  of 
my  dea&ess,  next  to  Malibran,  and  near  the  piano.  My  Mend 
brought  a  message  which  Sydney  Smith  had  passed  up  the  stair- 
case ;  —  that  he  understood  we  desired  one  another^s  acquaint- 
ance, and  that  he  was  awaiting  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 
He  put  it  to  my  judgment  whether  I,  being  thin,  could  not  more 
easily  get  down  to  him  than  he,  being  stout,  could  get  up  to  me : 
and  he  would  wait  five  minutes  for  my  answer.  I  really  could 
not  go,  under  the  circumstances ;  and  it  was  a  serious  thing  to 
give  up  my  seat  and  the  music ;  so  Mr.  Smith  sent  me  a  good- 
night, and  promise  to  call  on  me,  claiming  this  negotiation  as  a 
proper  introduction.  He  came,  and  sat  down,  broad  and  com- 
fortable, in  the  middle  of  my  sofa,  with  his  hands  on  his  stick, 
as  if  to  support  himself  in  a  vast  development  of  voice ;  and 
then  he  began,  like  the  great  bell  of  St.  Paul's,  making  me  start 
at  the  first  stroke.  He  looked  with  shy  dislike  at  my  trumpet, 
for  which  there  was  truly  no  occasion.  I  was  more  likely  to  fly 
to  the  furthest  comer  of  the  room.  It  was  always  his  boast  that 
I  did  not  want  my  trumpet  when  he  talked  with  me. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  body  ever  took  amiss  his  qiumca] 
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descriptioiis  of  bis  firienda  I  am  SEure  I  never  did  :  and  when 
I  now  xecall  his  fan  of  that  sort,  it  seems  to  me  too  innocent  to 
raise  an  uneasy  feeling.  There  were  none,  I  believe,  whom  he 
did  not  qniz ;  bat  I  never  heard  of  any  hurt  feelings.  He  did 
not  like  precipitate  speech;  and  among  the  fiEistest  talkers  in 
England  were  certain  of  his  friends  and  acquaintance ;  —  Mr. 
Hallam,  Mr.  Empson,  Dr.  Whewell,  Mr.  Macaulay  and  myself. 
None  of  us  escaped  his  wit.  His  account  of  Mr.  Empson's 
method  of  out-pouring  stands,  without  the  name,  in  Lady  Hol- 
land's Life  of  her  feither.  His  praise  of  Macaulay  is  well  known ; 
"Macaulay  is  improved  1  Macaulay  improves!  I  have  ob- 
served in  him  of  late,  —  flashes  of  silence ! "  His  account  of 
Whewell  is  something  more  than  wife :  —  "  Science  is  his  forte  : 
omniscience  is  his  foible."  As  for  his  friend  Hallam,  he  knew 
he  might  make  free  with  his  characteristics,  of  oppugnancy  and 
haste  among  others,  without  o£fence.  In  telling  us  what  a 
blunder  he  himself  made  in  going  late  to  a  dinner  party,  and 
describing  how  &r  the  dinner  had  proceeded,  and  how  every 
body  was  engaged,  he  said  "  And  there  was  Hallam,  with  his 
mouth  frill  of  cabbage  and  contradiction  i  **  Nothing  could  be 
droller  than  his  description  of  all  his  friends  in  influenza,  in  the 
winter  of  1832  -  3 ;  and  of  these,  Hallam  was  the- drollest  of  all 
that  I  remember.  **  And  poor  Hallam  was  tossing  and  tumbling 
in  his  bed  when  the  watchman  came  by  and  called  'Twelve 
o'clock  and  a  starlight  night.'  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  con- 
trovemy  when  it  seemed  most  out  of  the  question !  Up  jumped 
Hallam,  with  '  I  question  that,  —  I  question  that  I  Starlight ! 
I  see  a  star,  I  admit ;  but  I  doubt  whether  that  constitutes  star^ 
light.'  Hours  more  of  tossing  and  tumbling;  and  then  comes 
the  watchman  again  :  '  Past  two  o'clock,  and  a  doudy  morning.' 
'I  question  that^  —  I  question  that,'  says  Hallam.  And  he 
rushes  to  the  window,  and  throws  up  the  sash,  —  influenza  noir 
withstanding.  *  Watchman !  do  you  mean  to  caU  this  a  cloudy 
morning  f  I  see  a  star.  And  I  question  its  being  past  two 
o'doek':  —  I  question  it,  I  question  it!'"  And  so  on.  The 
story  of  Jeffrey  and  the  North  pole,  as  told  by  Sydney  Smith, 
appears  to  me  strangely  spoiled  in  the  Life.    The  incident  hap- 
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pened  while  the  Jeffreys  were  my  near  neighbouiB  in  London ; 
and  Mrs.  Sydney  Smith  related  the  incident  to  me  at  the  time. 
Captain  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Boss  had  just  returned  from  an 
unsuccessful  polar  expedition,  and  was  bent  upon  going  again. 
He  used  all  his  interest  to  get  the  goyemment  stirred  up  to  fit 
out  another  expedition :  and  among  others,  the  Lord  Advocate 
was  to  be  applied  to,  to  bespeak  his  good  ofiices.  The  mutual 
friend  who  undertook  to  do  Captain  Boss's  errand  to  Jeffrey 
arrived  at  an  unfortunate  moment  Je£&ey  was  in  delicate 
health,  at  that  time,  and  made  a  great  point  of  his  daily  ride ; 
and  when  the  applicant  reached  his  door,  he  was  putting  his  foot 
in  the  stirrup,  and  did  not  want  to  be  detained.  So  he  pished 
and  pshawed,  and  cared  nothing  for  the  North  Pole,  and  at 
length  "  damned'*  it  The  applicant  spoke  angrily  about  it  to 
Sydney  Smith,  wishing  that  Jeffrey  would  take  care  what  he 
was  about,  and  use  more  civil  language.  '*  What  do  you  think 
he  said  to  me  1"  cried  the  complainant  **  Why,  he  damned  the 
North  Pole  ! "  **  Well,  never  mind !  never  mind  ! "  said  Sydney 
Smith,  soothingly.  "  Never  mind  his  damning  the  North  Pole. 
/  have  heard  him  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  equator." 

Much  as  I  enjoyed  the  society  of  both  in  London,  I  cared 
more  for  the  letters  of  Sydney  Smith  and  Jefi&ey  during  my  long 
illness  at  Tynemouth  than  I  ever  did  for  their  glorious  oonveiaa- 
tion.  The  air  of  the  drawing-room  had  some  effect  on  both  ;  or 
I  believed  that  it  had  :  but  our  intercourse  when  Jeffrey  was 
ill,  and  I  was  hopelessly  so,  and  Sydney  Smith  old  and  in  fil- 
ing spirits  (as  he  told  me  frequently)  was  thoroughly  genuin& 
Sydney  Smith  wrote  me  that  he  hated  the  pen,  now  in  his  old 
age,  when  that  love  of  ease  was  growing  on  him,  common  to 
aged  dogs,  asses  and  clergymen ;  and  his  letters  were  therefore  a 
valuable  gift,  and,  I  am  sure,  duly  prized.  There  was  no  draw- 
back on  intercourse  with  him  except  his  being  a  clergyman.  To 
a  dissenter  like  myself,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  strict  non- 
conformist notions  of  the  sacredness  of  the  clerical  ofiice,  and  the 
absolute  unworldliness  which  was  its  first  requisite,  there  was 
something  very  painful  in  the  tone  always  taken  by  Sydney 
Smith  about  Church  matters.    The  broad  avowals  in  his  ''  Let- 
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teis  to  Singleton"  of  the  necessity  of  having  "  prizes  "  in  the 
Chmchy  to  attract  gentlemen  into  it  and  keep  them  there ;  —  his 
treatment  of  the  vocation  as  a  provision,  a  source  of  honour,  in- 
fluence, and  money,  are  so  offensive  as  to  be  really  wonderful  to 
earnest  dissenters.  His  drawing-room  position  and  manners  were 
not  very  clerical ;  but  that  did  not  matter  so  much  as  the  low- 
ness  of  view  which  proved  that  he  was  not  in  his  right  place,  to 
those  who,  like  me,  were  unaware  that  the  profession  was  not 
his  choice.  He  discharged  his  duty  admirably,  as  £Eir  as  his  con- 
sdenoe  was  concerned,  and  his  nature  would  allow  :  but  he  had 
not  the  spiritual  tendencies  and  endowments  which  alone  can 
justify  an  entrance  into  the  pastoral  office. 

He  was  not  quite  the  only  one  of  my  new  friends  who  did  not 
use  my  trumpet  in  conversation.  Of  all  people  in  the  world, 
Malthus  was  the  one  whom  I  heard  quite  easily  without  it ;  — 
Halthns,  whose  speech  was  hopelessly  imperfect,  from  defect  in 
the  palate.  I  dreaded  meeting  him  when  invited  by  a  friend  of 
his  who  made  my  acquaintance  on  purpose.  He  had  told  this 
lady  that  he  should  be  in  town  on  such  a  day,  and  entreated  her 
to  get  an  introduction,  and  call  and  invite  me ;  his  reason  being 
that  whereas  his  friends  had  done  him  all  manner  of  mischief  by 
defending  him  injudiciously,  my  tales  had  represented  his  views 
precisely  as  he  could  have  wished.  I  could  not  decline  such  an 
invitation  as  this :  but  when  I  considered  my  own  deafness,  and 
his  inability  to  pronounce  half  the  consonants  in  the  alphabet^ 
and  his  hare-lip  which  must  prevent  my  offering  him  my  tube,  I 
feared  we  should  make  a  terrible  business  of  it  I  was  delight- 
fully wrong.  His  first  sentence,  —  slow  and  gentle,  with  the 
vowels  sonorous,  whatever  might  become  of  the  consonants,  — 
set  me  at  ease  completely.  I  soon  found  that  the  vowels  are  in 
fact  all  that  I  ever  hear.  His  worst  letter  was  / :  and  when  I 
had  no  difficulty  with  his  question,  —  *'  Would  not  you  like  to 
have  a  look  at  the  Lakes  of  Killamey ) "  I  had  nothing  more 
to  fear.  It  really  gratified  him  that  I  heard  him  better  than  any 
body  else ;  and  whenever  we  met  at  dinner,  I  somehow  found 
myself  beside  him,  with  my  best  ear  next  him;  and  then  I  heard 
all  he  said  to  every  body  at  table. 
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Before  we  had  been  long  acquamted,  Mr.  and  Mi&  Malthns 
invited  me  to  spend  some  of  the  hot  weather  with  them  at 
Haileybury,  promising  that  erery  focility  should  be  afforded  me 
for  work.  It  was  a  delightful  visit;  and  the  well  planted 
county  of  Herts  was  a  welcome  change  from  the  pavement  of 
London  in  August  Mr.  Malthus  was  one  of  the  professors  of 
the  now  expiring  College  at  Haileybury,  and  Mr.  Empson  was 
another  rand  the  fisimilies  of  the  other  professors  made  up  a  very 
pleasant  society,  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  interest  of  seeing  in  the 
students  the  future  administrators  of  India.  On  my  arrival,  I 
found  that  every  facility  was  indeed  afforded  for  my  work.  My 
room  was  a  large  and  airy  one,  with  a  bay-window  and  a  charm- 
ing view ;  and  the  window  side  of  the  room  was  fitted  up  with 
all  completeness,  with  desk,  books,  and  every  thing  I  could  pos- 
sibly want  Something  else  was  provided  which  showed  even 
more  markedly  the  spirit  of  hospitality.  A  habit  and  whip  lay 
on  the  bed.  My  friends  had  somehow  discovered  from  my  tales 
that  I  was  fond  of  riding ;  and  horse,  habit  and  whip  were  pre- 
pared for  me.  Almost  daily  we  went  forth  when  work  was 
done,  —  a  pleasant  riding  party  of  five  or  six,  and  explored  all 
the  green  lanes,  and  enjoyed  all  the  fine  views  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. We  had  no  idea  that  it  would  be  my  only  visit :  but 
Mr.  Malthus  died  while  I  was  in  America ;  and  when  I  re- 
turned, his  place  was  filled,  both  in  College  and  home.  I  have 
been  at  Haileybury  since,  when  Professor  Jones  was  the  very 
able  successor  of  Mr.  Malthus  in  the  Chairs  of  Political  Economy 
and  History;  and  Mr.  Empson  lived  in  the  pleasant  house  where 
I  had  spent  such  happy  days.  Now  they  are.  all  gone ;  and  the 
College  itself,  abolished  by  the  new  Charter  (^  the  East  India 
Company,  will  soon  be  no  more  than  a  matter  of  remembrance 
to  the  present  generation,  and  of  tradition  to  the  next  The 
subdued  jests  and  external  homage  and  occasional  insurrections 
of  the  young  men  ;  the  archery  of  the  young  ladies ;  the  curious 
politeness  of  the  Persian  professor ;  the  fine  learning  and  eager 
scholarship  of  Principal  Le  Bas;  and  the  somewhat  old-&shioned 
courtesies  of  the  summer  evening  parties,  are  all  over  now,  except 
as  pleasant  pictures  in  the  interior  gallery  of  those  who  knew  the 
place,  —  of  whom  I  am  thankful  to  have  been  one.    ' 
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Mr.  Hallam  was  one  of  the  coterie  of  whom  I  have  said  so 
mnch  :  and  Mr.  Whishaw  was  another ;  and  so  were  his  then 
young  friends,  —  his  wards,  the  Eomillys.  The  elder  BomillyB 
found  themselves  in  parliament,  afber  the  passage  of  the  Reform 
Bill ;  and  Sir  John's  career  since  that  time  speaks  for  itself 
They  had  virtuous  projects  when  they  entered  political  life,  and 
had  every  hope  of  achieving  service  worthy  of  their  jfistther's 
fame :  hut  their  aspirations  were  speedily  tamed  down, — as  all 
high  aspirations  are  lowered  hy  Whig  influences.  They  were 
warned  hy  prudent  counsellors  to  sit  silent  for  a  few  years  in  the 
presence  of  their  elders  in  the  legislature :  and,  when  months  and 
years  slid  away  over  their  silence,  they  found  it  more  and  more 
difficult,  and  at  last  impossihle  to  speak.  The  lawyer  hrother 
got  over  this,  of  necessity ;  hut  Edward  never  did.  With  poor 
health  and  sensitive  nerves,  and  hrought  up  in  the  very  hot-hed 
of  Whiggism,  they  could  perhaps  he  hardly  expected  to  do  more; 
but  hope  in  them  was  strong,  in  the  days  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
and  still  alive  when  I  left  London.  Good  old  Mr.  Whishaw 
was  still  fond  and  proud  of  his  ''hoys,''  and  still  preaching 
caution  while  expecting  gieat  things  &om  them,  when  I  last  saw 
him.  I  met  that  respected  old  man  at  every  turn ;  and  he  did 
for  me  the  same  kind  office  as  Mr.  Rogers,  —  coming  for  me, 
and  carrying  me  home  in  his  carriage.  When  the  drive  was  a 
long  one,  —  as  to  Hampstead,  or  even  to  Haileybury,  there  was 
time  for  a  string  of  capital  old  stories,  even  at  his  slow  rate  of 
utterance :  and  he  made  me  feel  as  if  I  had  known  the  preceding 
generation  of  Whig  statesmen  and  men  of  letters.  Mr.  Whishaw 
was  not  only  lame,  (from  the  loss  of  a  leg  in  early  life)  but  puiv 
blind  and  growing  deaf,  when  I  knew  him  :  but  every  body  was 
eager  to  amuse  and  comfort  him.  He  sat  in  the  dining-room 
before  dinner,  with  host  or  hostess  to  converse  with  him  till  the 
rest  came  down  ;  and  every  body  took  care  that  he  carried  away 
plenty  of  conversation.  The  attentions  of  the  Romillys  to  their 
old  guardian  were  really  a  beautiful  spectacle. 

His  attached  friend,  Mr.  Hallam,  made  abundant  amends  for 
the  slowness  of  the  Whishaw  discourse.  It  would  have  been 
a  wonderful  spectacle,  I  have  sometimes  thought,  if  Hallam» 
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Macaulay  and  Empaon  had  been  induced  to  talk  foi  a  wager; 
—  in  iQgard  to  quantity  merely,  without  stopping  to  think  of 
quality;  while  their  friends  Eogers,  Whishaw  and  Malthus 
would  have  made  good  counterparts.  Mr.  Hallam  was  in  the 
brightest  hour  of  his  life  when  I  first  knew  him.  His  son  Arthur 
was  living  and  affording  the  splendid  promise  of  which  all  have 
been  made  aware  by  Tennyson,  in  **  In  Memoriam.''  In  a  little 
while,  Arthur  was  gone,  —  found  dead  on  the  sofa  by  lus  feither, 
one  afternoon  during  a  continental  journey.  Supposing  him  to 
be  asleep,  after  a  slight  indisposition,  Mr.  Hallam  sat  reading  for 
an  hour  after  returning  from  a  walk,  before  the  extraordinary 
stillness  alarmed  him.  Alone,  and  far  from  home,  he  was  in  a 
passion  of  grief.  Few  fathers  have  had  such  a  son  to  lose ;  and 
the  circumstances  were  singularly  painful  —  Then,  there  was 
the  eldest  daughter,  on  his  arm  at  Carlyle's  lectures,  and  the 
companion  of  her  delightful  mother; — she  died  in  just  the 
same  way,  —  on  the  sofa,  after  a  slight  illness,  and  while  her 
mother  was  reading  to  her.  She  exclaimed  *'  Stop ! ''  and  was 
dead  within  five  minutes:  and  when  Dr.  Holland  had  come, 
and  found  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done,  he  had  to  go  in 
search  of  the  father,  who  had  gone  for  his  walk,  and  tell  him 
of  the  new  desolation  of  his  home.  Not  long  after,  Mrs. 
HaUam  died  with  equal  suddenness;  and  now,  in  his  failing 
age,  the  affectionate  family-man  finds  himself  bereft  of  all  his 
large  household,  —  all  his  ten  children  gone,  except  one  married 
daughter.  His  works  show  that,  social  as  he  has  always  been, 
he  has  enjoyed  solitary  study.  I  remember  his  once  making  a 
ludicrous  complaint  of  London  dinners,  and  of  the  sameness  of 
the  luxuries  he  and  I  saw  every  day ;  and  he  told  me  his  great- 
est longing  was  for  a  few  days  of  cold  beef  and  leg  of  mutton. 
He  was,  like  most  of  the  set,  a  capital  gossip.  Nothing  hap- 
pened that  we  ladies  did  not  hear  from  Whishaw,  £mp8on,  or 
Hallam  :  and  Mr.  Hallam  poured  it  all  out  with  a  child-like  glee 
and  innocence  which  were  very  droll  in  a  man  who  had  done 
such  things,  and  who  spent  so  much  of  his  time  between  passing 
judicial  sentences  in  literature,  and  attending  councils  on  politics 
and  the  arts  with  grave  statesmen  and  with  people  of  the  highest 
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ranky  to  whom  lie  showed  a  most  solemn  leverence.  He  was 
apt  to  say  lash  and  heedless  things  in  his  oat-pourings,  which 
weie  as  amusing  as  they  were  awkward.  I  remember  his  blurt- 
ing out,  when  seated  on  a  sofa  between  Mr.  Whishaw  and  the 

remarkably  plain  and  literary  Miss ^  &  joke  on  somebody's 

hobbling  with  a  wooden  leg ;  and  then  an  observation  on  Mis. 
being  the  only  handsome  authoress.  (As  there  were  cer- 
tainly two  who  would  answer  the  description,  I  put  no  initials.) 
Of  Mr.  Hallam's  works  I  say  nothing,  because  they  are  fully 
discussed  in  the  reviews  of  the  time,  by  critics  &r  more  compe- 
tent than  myself.  I  enjoy  them  singularly ;  and  especially  his 
"  History  of  Literature."  I  had  a  profound  respect  for  him  as 
an  author,  long  before  I  ever  dreamed  of  having  him  for  a 
friend :  and  nothing  that  I  ever  observed  in  him  lessened  that 
respect  in  any  degree,  while  a  cordial  regard  was,  I  believe,  con- 
tinually growing  stronger  between  us,  from  the  hour  of  our  first 
meeting  till  now.  It  does  not  follow  that  we  agreed  on  all  mat- 
ters of  conduct,  any  more  than  of  opinion.  I  could  never  sym- 
pathise fully  with  his  reverence  for  people  of  rank :  and  he  could 
not  understand  my  principle  and  methods  of  self-defence  against 
the  dangers  and  disgusts  of  "lionism."  For  one  instance;  I 
never  would  go  to  Lansdowne  House,  because  I  knew  that  I  was 
invited  there  as  an  authoress,  to  undergo,  as  people  did  at  that 
house,  the  most  delicate  and  refined  process  of  being  lionised,  — 
but  still,  the  process.  The  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Lans- 
downe, and  a  son  and  daughter,  caused  me  to  be  introduced  to 
them  at  Sir  Augustus  CaUcott's ;  and  their  not  being  introduced 
to  my  mother,  who  was  with  me,  showed  the  footing  on  which  I 
stood.  I  was  then  just  departing  for  America.  On  my  return, 
I  was  invited  to  every  kind  of  party  at  Lansdowne  House,  —  a 
concert,  a  state  dinner,  a  friendly  dinner  party,  a  small  evening 
party,  and  a  ball;  and  I  declined  them  alL  I  went  nowhere 
but  where  my  acquaintance  was  sought,  as  a  lady,  by  ladies. 
Mr.  Hallam  told  me,  —  what  was  true  enough,  —  that  Lady 
Lansdowne,  being  one  of  the  Queen's  ladies,  and  Lord  Lana- 
downe,  being  a  Cabinet  Minister,  could  not  make  calls.  If  so, 
it  made  no  difference  in  my  disinclination  to  go,  in  a  blue-stock- 
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ing  way,  to  a  house  where  I  was  not  really  acqaainted  with  any 
body.  Mr.  Hallam,  I  saw,  thought  me  conceited  and  saucy: 
but  I  felt  I  must  take  my  own  methods  of  preserving  my  sodal 
independence.  Lord  Lansdowne  would  not  give  the  matter  up. 
Finding  that  General  Fox  was  coming  one  evening  to  a  soirfo 
of  mine,  he  invited  himself  to  dine  with  him,  in  order  to  accom- 
pany him.  I  thought  this  somewhat  impertinent,  while  Mr. 
Hallam  regarded  it  as  an  honour.  I  did  not  see  why  a  noble- 
man and  Cabinet  Minister  was  more  entitled  than  any  other 
gentleman  to  present  himself  uninvited,  after  his  own  invitations 
had  been  declined.  The  incident  was  a  trifle ;  but  it  shows  how 
I  acted  in  regard  to  this  "  lionising.'* 

Mr.  Eogers  was  my  neighbour  from  the  time  when  I  went  to 
live  in  Fludyer  Street ;  and  many  were  the  parties  to  which  he 
took  me  in  his  carriage.  Many  also  were  the  breakfasts  to  which 
he  invited  me ;  —  those  break&sts,  the  fame  of  which  has  spread 
over  the  literary  world.  I  could  not  often  go ; — indeed,  scarcely 
ever,  —  so  indispensable  to  my  work  were  my  morning  hours  and 
strength :  and  when  Mr.  Bogers  perceived  this,  he  asked  me  to 
dinner,  or  in  the  evening.  But  I  did  occasionally  go  to  break- 
&st ;  and  he  made  it  easy  by  saving  me  the  street  passage.  He 
desired  his  gardener  to  leave  the  garden  gate  unlocked ;  and  I 
merely  crossed  the  park  and  stepped  in  through  the  breakfast- 
room  window.  It  was  there  that,  besides  my  fJEuniliar  friends, 
I  met  some  whom  I  was  glad  to  see  after  many  years'  acquaint- 
ance through  books.  It  was  there  that  I  met  Southey,  when  he 
had  almost  left  off  coming  to  London.  He  was  then  indeed 
hardly  fit  for  society.  It  was  in  the  interval  between  the  death 
of  his  first  wife  and  his  second  marriage.  He  was  gentle,  kindly 
and  agreeable ;  and  well  disposed  to  talk  of  old  Norwich,  and 
many  things  besides.  But  there  was  a  mournful  expression  of 
countenance,  occasionally  verging  upon  the  distress  of  perplexity: 
and  he  faltered  for  words  at  times ;  and  once  was  painfully  an- 
noyed at  being  unable  to  recover  a  name  or  a  date,  rubbing  his 
head  and  covering  his  eyes  long  before  he  would  give  it  up.  I 
told  my  mother,  on  coming  home,  that  I  feared  that  he  was  going 
the  way  of  so  many  hard  literary  workers.     We  were  greatly 
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surprised  to  hear  of  his  mamage,  after  what  I  had  seen,  and 
some  worse  indications  of  failure  of  which  we  had  heard.  The 
sequel  of  the  story  is  known  to  every  body.  —  I  met  Lord  Mahon 
there  (now  Lord  Stanhope)  when  his  historical  reputation  was 
already  established ;  and  my  agreeable  friend  Mr.  Harness,  whom 
I  liked  in  all  ways  but  as  a  dramatist.  The  Milmans  used  to 
extol  the  "  finish  "  of  his  plays ;  and  the  author  of ''  Fario  "  ought 
to  be  a  £Eff  better  judge  than  I ;  but,  as  I  told  him,  it  seems  to 
me  that  spirit  is  the  first  thing  in  a  drama,  and  matter  the  next ; 
and  that  "finish''  comes  only  third,  if  so  soon;  and  I  could 
never  see  or  feel  beauty  and  elevation  enough  in  Mr.  Hamess's 
plays  to  make  me  think  it  worth  his  while  to  write  them.  But 
he  was  one  of  my  very  pleasantest  acquaintances,  for  his  good- 
ness at  home  and  abroad,  —  to  his  sister  and  niece,  to  his  parish- 
ioners, and  to  his  friends  in  society.  With  poor  health,  and 
literary  tastes  craving  the  gratification  which  was  constantly 
within  his  reach,  he  was  a  devoted  parish  priest ;  and  he  made 
duty  pleasure,  and  endurance  an  enjoyment,  or  at  worst  a  matter 
of  indifference,  —  by  his  cheerful  and  disinterested  temper.  He 
was  a  fine  example  of  an  accomplished  gentleman  and  poet  in 
the  Church,  who  did  his  clerical  duty  to  the  utmost,  and  with 
simplicity,  while  as  agreeable  a  man  of  the  world  as  you  could 
meet  I  never  could  fully  enter  into  his  dramatic  propensities 
and  enthusiasms,  any  more  than  into  Mr.  Dickens's, — in  both 
which  cases  the  drama  seems  to  have  drawn  to  itself  an  unaccount- 
able amount  of  thought  and  interest ;  but  the  fault  is  probably 
in  me, — that  I  cannot  extend  my  worahip  of  Shakspere  so  as 
to  take  an  interest  in  all  forms  of  dramatic  presentment,  as  these 
two  of  my  friends  do.  To  me  Shakspere  is  so  much  of  a  poet 
as  to  be  suprome  and  sole  as  a  dramatist :  and  they  probably 
appreciate  him  better  than  I  do,  and  prove  it  by  loving  meaner 
laboura  and  productions  for  his  sake.  Considering  that  Gothe 
had  the  same  preponderant  taste,  I  can  have  no  doubt  that  it 
is  a  ease  of  deficiency  in  me,  and  not  of  eccentricity  in  them. 

The  Whig  dinnere  of  that  day  were  at  their  highest  point  of 
agreeableness.  The  Queen  on  her  accession  found  her  ministen 
"a  set  of  pleasant  fellows,"  as  was  well  understood  at  the  time; — 
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gentlemen  of  literary  accomplishments,  to  a  moderate  extent^ 
which  seemed  very  great  to  her,  accustomed  as  she  had  been  to 
such  society  as  her  uncles  had  got  about  them.  The  Whigs  were 
in  the  highest  prosperity  and  briskness  of  spirits  at  the  time 
when  I  first  knew  them, — in  the  fi!eshness  of  power  under  the 
declining  old  King,  who  had  not  got  out  of  humour  with  them, 
as  he  did  after  Brougham's  pranks  in  the  autumn  of  1834.  And 
then  again  they  were  in  high  feather,  after  the  Queen's  accession, 
before  they  had  arrived  at  presuming  on  their  position,  and  while 
some  vestiges  of  modesty  remained  among  some  of  them.  On 
returning  to  London  a  good  many  years  later,  I  found  a  melan- 
choly change  which  had  occurred  precisely  through  their  dedre 
that  there  should  be  no  change  at  alL  I  found  some  who  had 
formerly  been  "  pleasant  fellows  "  and  agreeable  ladies,  now  say- 
ing the  same  things  in  much  the  same  manner  as  of  old,  only 
with  more  conceit  and  contempt  of  every  body  but  themselves. 
Their  pride  of  station  and  office  had  swelled  into  vulgarity ;  and 
their  blindness  in  regard  to  public  opinion  and  the  progress  of 
all  the  world  but  themselves  was  more  wonderful  than  ever. 
AH  that  I  have  seen  of  late  years  has  shown  me  that  in  those 
pleasant  dinners  I  saw  the  then  leading  society  in  literary  Lon- 
don to  the  utmost  advantage; — a  privilege  which  I  certainly 
enjoyed  exceedingly. 

My  place  was  generally  between  some  one  of  the  notabilities 
and  some  rising  barrister.  From  the  latter  I  could  seldom  gather 
much,  —  so  bent  were  all  the  rising  barristers  I  met  on  knowing 
my  views  on  **  the  progress  of  education  and  the  increase  of 
crime."  I  was  so  weary  of  that  eternal  question  that  it  was  a 
drawback  on  the  pleasure  of  many  a  dinner-party.  In  1838,  I 
went  a  journey  of  some  weeks  into  the  Lake  district  and  Scot- 
land, with  a  party  of  friends, — some  of  whom  were  over-worked 
like  myself.  We  agreed  to  banish  all  topics  connected  with 
public  affairs  and  our  own  labours,  and  to  give  ourselves  up  to 
refreshment,  without  any  thought  of  improvement.  We  arrived 
at  Fort  William,  where  the  inn  was  overcrowded  with  passen- 
gers for  the  Loch  Ness  steamer,  in  the  evening,  so  tired  that  we 
(and  I,  especially)  could  scarcely  keep  awake  till  our  room  (wboe 
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all  the    ladies  of   our  party  ivere  to  be    lodged   somehow,) 

was  prepared.     Mr.  P y  our  leader,  very  properly  brought 

iu  a  gentleman  who  could  not  find  a  place  to  sit  down  in,  to 
have  tea  with  us.  My  companions,  seeing  me  drooping  with 
sleep,  did  their  utmost  to  seat  him  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
table :  but  he  seized  a  stool,  forced  himself  in  next  me,  and 
instantly  began  (rising  barrister  as  he  was)  to  ask  my  opinion  on 
the  progress  of  education  and  the  increase  of  crime  in  Scotland. 
I  had  no  dear  idea  what  I  replied :  but  my  companions  told  me, 
with  inextinguishable  laughter,  after  our  guest  was  gone,  that  I 
had  informed  him  that  I  knew  nothing  of  those  matters,  and 
had  made  no  inquiry,  because  we  had  all  agreed  before  we  left 
home  that  we  would  not  improve  our  minds.  They  said  that 
his  stare  of  astonishment  was  a  sight  to  be  remembered.  —  In 
my  London  days,  Lord  Campbell  was  *'  Plain  John  Campbell : " 
but  Plain  John  was  wonderfully  like  the  present  Lord  ; — face- 
tious, in  and  out  of  place,  politic,  flattering  to  an  insulting 
degree,  and  prone  to  moralising  in  so  trite  a  way  as  to  be  almost 
as  insulting.  He  was  full  of  knowledge,  and  might  have  been 
inexhaustibly  entertaining  if  he  could  have  forgotten  his  pru- 
dence and  been  natural.  When  his  wife.  Lady  Stratheden,  was 
present^  there  was  some  explanation  of  both  the  worldly  prudence 
and  the  behaviour  to  ladies, — as  if  they  were  spoiled  children, — 
which  Plain  John  supposed  would  please  them.  Others  were 
there.  Judges  then  or  since,  —  the  Parkes,  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor  Cranworth,  the  then  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham, 
Coltman,  Crompton,  Komilly,  Alderson;  (not  Talfourd,  who 
was  then  only  a  rising  barrister,  and  not  yet  seen  among  the 
literary  Whigs.) 

There  were  a  few  bishops;  —  Whately,  with  his  odd,  over- 
bearing manners,  and  his  unequal  conversation, — sometimes 
rude  and  tiresome,  and  at  other  times  full  of  instruction,  and  an 
occasional  drollery  coming  out  amidst  a  world  of  effort  Perhaps 
no  person  of  all  my  acquaintance  has  from  the  first  appeared  to 
me  so  singularly  overrated  as  he  was  then.  I  believe  it  is  hardly 
so  now.  Those  were  the  days  when  he  said  a  candid  thing 
which  did  him  honour.    He  was  quite  a  new  bishop  then ;  and 
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he  said  one  day,  plucking  at  hifi  sleeve,  as  if  he  had  lus  lawn  ones 
on,  ''I  don't  know  how  it  is :  but  when  we  have  got  these  things 
on,  we  never  do  any  thing  more."  Then,  there  was  the  nervous, 
good-natured,  indiscreet  rattle,  —  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  (Stan- 
ley), who  could  never  get  under  weigh  without  being  presently 
aground.  Timid  as  a  hare,  sensitive  as  a  woman,  heedless  and 
flexible  as  a  child,  he  was  surely  the  oddest  bishop  that  ever  was 
seen  :  and,  to  make  the  impression  the  more  strange,  he  was  as 
like  Dr.  Channing  as  could  well  be,  except  that  his  hair  was 
perfectly  white,  and  Dr.  Channing's  dark.  That  the  solemn,  cuit, 
inaccessible,  ever-spihtual  Dr.  Channing  should  so  resemble  the 
giddy,  impressible  Dr.  Stanley,  who  carried  his  heart  upon  his 
sleeve  (too  often  "  for  daws  to  peck  at ")  was  strange  enough : 
but  so  it  was.  Bishop  Stanley  was,  however,  admirable  in  his 
way.  If  he  had  been  a  rural  parish  priest  all  his  life,  out  of  the 
way  of  dissenters  and  of  clerical  upionage^  he  would  have  lived 
and  died  as  beloved  as  he  really  was,  and  much  more  respected. 
In  Norwich,  his  care  and  furtherance  of  the  schools  were  admira- 
ble ;  and  in  the  function  of  benevolence  to  the  poor  and  afflicted, 
he  was  exemplary.  But  censure  almost  broke  his  heart  and 
turned  lus  brain.  He  had  no  courage  or  dignity  at  all  under 
the  bad  manners  of  his  tory  deigy ;  and  he  repeatedly  talked  in 
such  a  style  to  me  about  it  as  to  compel  me  to  tell  him  plainly 
that  dissenters  like  myself  are  not  only  accustomed  to  ill-usage 
for  differences  of  opinion,  but  are  brought  up  to  regard  that  trial 
as  one  belonging  to  all  honest  avowal  of  convictions,  and  to  be 
borne  with  courage  and  patience  like  other  trials.  His  innocent 
amazement  and  consternation  at  being  ill-used  on  account  of  his 
liberal  opinions  were  truly  instructive  to  a  member  of  a  despised 
sect :  but  they  were  painful,  too.  I  have  often  thought  that  if 
Bishop  Stanley  put  himself  in  the  power  of  other  people  as  he 
did  in  mine  he  might  expect  at  any  hour  the  destruction  of  his 
peace,  if  not  of  his  position,  —  so  grievous  were  his  complaints, 
and  BO  desperate  his  criticisms  of  people  who  did  not  like  his 
opinions,  and  teased  him  accordingly.  His  lady  and  daughters 
did  much  good  in  Norwich ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  city,  which 
loved  its  old  Bishop  Bathuist,  considered  itself  well  off  in  his 
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8uoce680£. — Then  there  was  the  somewhat  shy  bat  agreeable 
Bishop  Lonsdale  (Lichfield) ;  and  the  gzacioosi  kindly  and  lib- 
eral,—  bat  not  otherwise  remarkable — Bishop  Otter  (Chiches- 
ter). 

The  common  stream  of  Members  of  Parliament  presented  a 
coxions  oniformity,  —  even  considering  that  they  were  almost 
all  Whigs.  They  all  bad  the  same  intense  conviction  that  every 
thing  bat  Whiggism  was  bete;  that  they  oould  teach  'Hhe 
people "  every  thing  that  it  was  good  for  them  to  know ;  and 
that  the  way  to  do  it  was  by  addressing  them  in  a  coaxing  and 
admonitory  way.  They  all  had  the  same  intense  admiration  of 
Whig  measaxes  before  they  were  taned ;  and  the  same  indiffe»- 
enoe  and  shameleseness  in  dropping  those  measoies  when  it  was 
found  that  they  would  not  work.  But  among  these  there  were 
a  few  who  belonged  to  no  party,  and  were  too  good  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  rest  There  was  Charles  BaUer,  the  admired 
and  beloved,  and  now  and  always  the  deeply  mourned.  He  was 
more  than  a  diawing-room  acquaintance  of  mine.  He  was  my 
friend ;  and  we  had  real  business  to  discuss  occasionally,  besides 
lighter  matters.  Many  an  hour  he  spent  by  my  fireside^  both 
before  and  after  Lord  Durham's  government  of  Canada.  By 
means  of  my  American  travel  and  suboequent  correspondence,  I 
was  able,  —  or  Charles  BuUer  thought  I  was^  —  to  supply  some 
useful  information,  and  afford  some  &w  suggestions :  and  I  was 
quite  as  much  impressed  by  his  seriousness  and  fine  sense  in 
affairs  of  business  as  by  his  infinite  cleverness  and  drollery  in 
ordinary  conversation. — The  readers  of  my  <<  History  of  the 
Peace  "  must  perceive  that  I  had  some  peculiar  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  true  story  of  that  Canada  governmental  campaign. 
I  feared  that  it  might  be  taken  for  granted  that  Lord  Durham 
or  his  femily  gave  me  the  information ',  whereas  he  and  they 
were  singularly  careful  to  make  no  party,  and  to  leave  his  case 
in  silence  till  a  time  should  arrive  for  explanation,  without  risk 
of  turning  out  Lord  Melbourne's  govemmentr  They  told  me 
nothing  of  their  personal  grievances ;  and  I  have  said  so  in  a 
note,  in  the  History.  But  I  could  not  tiiBXi  tell  where  I  did  get 
my  information.  It  was  mainly  from  Charles  Buller^s  Journal  of 
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his  residence  in  Canada,  which  was  confided  to  me  on  his  return 
by  a  friend  of  his  and  mine.  I  felt  myself  bound  not  to  say  so 
while  he  was  living,  and  with  a  political  career  before  him  which 
such  a  disclosure  might  have  ii\jured  :  but,  now  that  he  and  his 
father  and  mother  are  gone,  and  that  remarkable  household  has 
vanished,  and  is  remembered  as  a  dream,  I  see  no  reason  why  I 
should  not  declare  on  what  high  authority  I  made  the  statements 
relating  to  Lord  Durham's  resiaence  in  Canada.  There  was 
another  journal,  by  another  of  the  party,  put  into  my  hands  at 
the  same  time,  ftom  which  I  have  derived  some  incidents  and 
suggestions :  but  Charles  Buller^s  narrative,  written  from  day 
to  day,  was  the  one  on  which  I  chiefly  relied  ~-  His  capacity, 
and  his  probable  future,  could  not  be  adequately  judged  of  by 
any  thing  he  had  said  or  done  when  his  always  frail  health 
finally  gave  way.  The  Canada  Eeport  is  noted  for  its  ability ; 
and  the  men  of  his  generation  remember  how  thorough  were  his 
Colonization  speeches,  and  how  his  fine  temper  and  well-timed 
wit  soothed  and  brightened  the  atmosphere  of  the  House  in 
tempestuous  times.  But  the  sotmd  greatness  that  lay  beneath 
was  known  only  to  his  intimates ;  and  they  mourned  over  an 
untimely  arrest  of  a  glorious  career  of  statesmanship,  while  the 
rest  of  the  world  regarded  the  loss  simply  as  of  an  effective  and 
accomplished  Member  of  Parliament 

•  Another,  who  stood  out  from  the  classification  of  Tory  and 
Whig  was  my  friend  R  Monckton  Milnes,  whom  I  know  too 
well,  and  am  too  sincerely  attached  to,  to  describe  as  if  he  were 
dead,  or  on  less  friendly  terms  with  me.  When  I  first  knew 
him,  it  was  amidst  the  bustle  of  the  discoveiy  of  his  being  a 
poet ;  or,  at  least,  I  had  seen  him,  as  fiir  as  I  remember,  only 
once  before  thai  One  evening,  at  Lady  Mary  Shepherd's  (where 
I  never  went  again,  for  reasons  which  I  will  give  presently)  my 
hostess  told  me  that  she  was  to  introduce  me,  if  I  pleased,  to  a 
young  friend  of  hers  who  had  just  returned  from  traveb  in 
Greece.  I  understood  his  name  to  be  MiUs,  and  did  not  think 
of  connecting  him  with  the  Yorkshire  fiunily  whose  name  was  so 
well  known  to  me.  When  the  young  friend  arrived,  he  did  look 
young,  —  with  a  round  face  and  a  boyish  manner,  free  fit>m  all 
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shyness  and  giavity  whatever.  (Sydney  Smith  had  two  names 
for  him  in  those  days :  ''  Dick  Modest  Milnes,"  and  ''  the  Cool 
of  the  Evening.")  I  was  just  departing,  early,  when  he  first  had 
some  conversation  with  me  in  the  drawing-room  and  then  went 
down  to  the  cloak  room,  where  he  said  something  which  im- 
pressed me  much,  and  made  me  distinctly  rememher  the  earnest 
youth,  before  I  diacoveied  that  he  was  the  same  with  ''  the  new 
poet,"  Milnes.  He  asked  me  some  question  about  my  tales,  — 
then  about  half  done;  and  my  answer  conveyed  to  him  an 
impression  I  did  not  at  all  intend,  —  that  I  made  light  of  the 
work*  "  No,  now,  —  don't  say  that,**  said  he,  bluntly.  '*  It  is 
unworthy  of  you  to  affect  that  you  do  not  take  pains  with  your 
work.  It  is  work  which  cannot  be  done  without  pains;  and 
you  should  not  pretend  to  the  contrary."  I  showed  him,  in  a 
moment,  that  he  had  misapprehended  me ;  and  I  carried  away 
a  clear  impression  of  his  sincerity,  and  of  the  gravity  which  lay 
under  his  ituauciant  manners.  When  his  poems  came  out,  -^ 
wonderfuUy  beautifid  in  their  way,  as  they  have  ever  seemed 
to  me,  —  they  and  their  author  were  a  capital  topic  for  the 
literary  gossips, —  Empson  and  Whishaw,  and  their  coterie ;  and 
I  did  not  wonder  at  their  going  from  house  to  house,  to  announce 
the  news,  and  gather  and  compare  opinions.  My  pleasure  in 
those  poems  was  greatest  when  I  read  them  in  my  Tynemouth 
solitude.  My  copy  is  marked  all  over  with  hieroglyphics  involv- 
ing the  emotions  with  which  I  read  them.  He  came  to  see  me 
there,  and  did  me  good  by  his  kindness  in  various  ways.  He 
visited  me  there  again  on  my  recovery ;  and  he  has  been  here  to 
see  me,  lately,  in  my  present  illness.  From  time  to  time,  inci- 
dents which  he  supposes  to  be  absolute  secrets  have  come  to  my 
knowledge  which  prove  him  to  be  as  nobly  and  substantially 
bountiful  to  needy  merit  and  ability  as  he  is  kindly  in  inter- 
course, and  sympathising  in  suffering.  The  most  interesting 
feature  of  his  character,  as  it  stands  before  the  world,  is  his 
catholicity  of  sentiment  and  manner,  —  his  ability  to  sympathise 
with  all  manner  of  thinkers  and  speakers,  and  his  superiority  to 
all  appearance  of  exclusiveness,  while,  on  the  one  hand,  rather 
ei^'oying  the  reputation  of  having  access  to  all  houses,  and,  on 
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the  other,  being  seiiotis  and  earnest  in  the  deepest  reoeases  of  his 
character.  —  This  maj  look  rather  like  doing  what  I  said  I  could 
not ;  —  describing  a  personal  finend :  but  it  is  really  not  so :  I 
hare  touched  on  none  but  the  most  patent  aspects  of  an  nni- 
yersally  knowji  man.  If  I  were  to  describe  him  as  a  personal 
friend,  I  should  ha^e  much  more  to  say. 

Another  acquaintance  who  became  a  friend  was  Mr.  Grote, 
then  one  of  the  Members  for  London.  That  was  not  the  period 
4>f  his  life  which  he  relished  most  While  doing  his  duty  in 
parliament  in  regard  to  the  Ballot,  and  Colonization,  and  other 
great  questions  of  tiie  time,  and  exercising  hospitality  as  became 
bis  position,  he  looked  back  rather  moumfiilly  to  the  happy 
quiet  years  when,  before  his  father  suddenly  made  an  eldest  son 
of  him,  he  was  writing  his  History  of  Greece ;  and  earnestly  did 
he  long  for  the  time,  (which  airiyed  in  due  course)  when  he 
might  retire  to  his  study  and  renew  his  labours.  I  was  always 
glad  to  meet  him  and  his  clever  wife,  who  vrese  full,  at  all  times^ 
of  capital  conyersation ;  -^  she  with  all  imaginable  freedom ;  and 
he  with  a  curious,  formal,  old-ftshioned,  deliberate  oourte^,  with 
which  he  strove  to  cover  his  constitutional  timidity  and  shyness. 
The  publication  of  his  fine  History  now  precludes  all  necessity 
of  describing  his  powers  and  his  tsstes.  He  was  best  known  in 
those  days  as  the  leading  member  of  the  Badical  section  in 
parliament;  and  few  could  suppose  then  that  his  claims  on  that 
ground  would  be  swallowed  up  by  his  reputation  as  a  scholar 
and  author  in  one  of  the  highest  walks  of  literature.  As  a  good 
man  and  a  gentleman  his  reputation  was  always  of  the  highest 
-—  With  him,  the  remembrance  of  his  and  my  friend  Boebuck  is 
naturally  associated.  Mr.  Boebuck's  state  of  health, —  his  being 
subject  to  a  most  painful  malady, — accounted  to  those  who 
knew  him  well  for  faults  of  temper  which  were  singuLarly  noto- 
rious. I  always  felt,  in  regard  to  both  him  and  Lord  Durham, 
that  so  much  was  said  about  &ults  of  temper  because  there  was 
nothing  else  to  be  fastened  upon  to  their  disadvantage.  I  can 
only  say  that,  well  as  I  knew  them  both,  I  never  witzvessed  any 
ill  temper  in  either.  Mr.  Boebuck  was  full  of  knowledge.  Ml 
of  energy,  full  of  ability;  with  great  vanity,  cerliainly,  but  of  so 
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honest  a  kind  that  it  did  not  maoh  matter.  When  in  pain,  he 
waa  an  example  of  wondeifol  fortitade;  and  there  was  a  singular 
charm  in  the  pathetic  voice  and  countenance  with  which  he  di&- 
enased  subjects  that  it  was  wonderful  he  could  take  an  interest  in 
under  the  circumstances.  When  he  was  well,  his  lively  spirits 
were  delightful ;  and  a  more  agreeable  guest  or  host  could  not 
be.  Since  I  saw  him  last,  he  has  undergone  the  severest  trials 
of  sickness  j  and  it  must  be  almost  as  great  a  surprise  to  himself 
as  to  me  and  otheis  that  he  is  now  Chairman  of  the  SebastopoL 
Committee,  and  able  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  politics  of  our 
present  serious  national  crisia  His  position  now  seems  to  be  a 
sort  of  retribution  on  Lord  John  Russell  and  other  Whig  po- 
liticjans,  who  treated  him  with  outrageous  insolence,  in  public 
and  private,  while  there  was  a  Badical  section  for  him  to  lead. 
Those  who  outlive  me  may  yet  see  the  balance  struck  between 
the  popular  and  colonial  tribune  and  the  insolent  official  liberals, 
as  they  called  themselves,  who  have  one  and  all  proved  them* 
selves  incompetent  to  wield  the  power  which  they  so  greedily 
clutched,  and  held  with  so  shameless  a  tenacity.  I  hope  Mr. 
Boebuck  may  live  to  retrieve  some  mistakes,  and  to  fulfil  some 
of  his  long  baffled  aspirations.  His  chance  seems  at  least  better 
than  that  of  his  most  insolent  contemners. 

Bulwer  and  Talfourd  were  hardly  thought  of  as  Members  of 
F^Hament  at  that  time,  except  in  connexion  with  the  inter- 
national copyright  treaty  which  authors  were  endeavouring  to 
procure,  and  with  the  Copyright  Act,  which  was  obtained  a  few 
years  after.  Mr.  Macauky  was  another  Member  of  Parliament 
who  associated  his  name  very  discreditably  at  first  with  the 
copyright  bill,  which  was  thrown  out  one  session  in  consequence 
of  a  speech  of  his  which  has  always  remained  a  puzzle  to  me. 
What  could  have  been  the  inducement  to  such  a  man  to  talk 
such  nonsense  as  he  did,  and  to  set  at  naught  every  principle  of 
justice  in  regard  to  authors'  earnings,  it  is  impossible,  to  me  and 
others,  to  conceive.  Nothing  that  be  could  propose,  —  nothing 
that  he  could  do,  could  ever  compensate  to  him  for  the  forfeiture 
of  good  fame  and  public  confidence  which  he  seems  to  have 
actually  volunteered  in  that  speech.    He  changed  his  mind  or  his 
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tactics  afberwarcU ;  but  be  could  not  change  people's  feelings  in 
regard  to  bimsel^  or  make  any  body  believe  that  be  was  a  man 
to  be  relied  upon.  He  never  appeared  to  me  to  be  so.  Wben 
I  went  to  London  he  was  a  new  Member  of  Parliament,  and  the 
object  of  unbounded  hope  and  expectation  to  the  Whig  states- 
men, who,  according  to  their  curious  practice  of  considering  all 
of  the  generation  below  their  own  as  chicks,  spoke  rapturously 
of  this  promising  young  man.  They  went  on  doing  so  till  his 
return  from  India,  five  years  afterwards,  by  which  time  the  world 
began  to  inquire  when  the  promise  was  to  begin  to  fructify,  — 
this  young  fellow  being  by  that  time  seyen-and-thirty.  To  im- 
partial observers,  the  true  quality  of  Macauk/s  mind  was  as 
dear  then  as  now.  In  Parliament,  he  was  no  more  than  a  most 
brilliant  speaker ;  and  in  his  speeches  there  was  the  same  funda- 
mental weakness  which  pervades  his  writings, — unsoundness  in 
the  presentment  of  his  case.  Some  one  element  was  sure  to  be 
left  out,  which  feJsified  his  statement,  and  vitiated  his  conclu- 
sions ;  and  there  never  was  perhaps  a  speaker  or  writer  of  emi- 
nence, so  prone  to  presentments  of  cases,  who  so  rarely  offered 
one  which  was  complete  and  true.  My  own  impression  is,  and 
always  was,  that  the  cause  of  the  defect  is  constitutional  in 
Macaulay.  The  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  he  wants  heart. 
He  appears  to  be  wholly  unaware  of  this  deficiency ;  and  the 
superficial  fervour  which  suns  over  his  disclosures  probably  de- 
ceives himself,  as  it  deceives  a  good  many  other  people ;  and  he 
may  really  believe  that  he  has  a  heart  To  those  who  do  not 
hold  this  key  to  the  interpretation  of  his  career,  it  must  be  a 
very  mysterious  thing  that  a  man  of  such  imposing  and  real 
ability,  with  every  circumstance  and  influence  in  his  feivour, 
should  never  have  achieved  any  complete  success.  As  a  politi- 
cian, his  failure  has  been  signal,  notwithstanding  his  irresistible 
power  as  a  speaker,  and  his  possession  of  every  possible  facility. 
As  a  practical  legislator,  his  failure  was  unsurpassed,  when  he 
brought  home  his  (Tode  from  India.  I  was  witness  to  the 
amazement  and  grief  of  some  able  lawyers,  in  studying  that 
Code,  —  of  which  they  could  scarcely  lay  their  finger  on  a  pro- 
vision through  which  you  could  not  drive  a  coach  and  six.     It 
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has  long  been  settled  that  liteiatnre  alone  lemains  open  to  him ; 
and  in  that  he  has,  with  all  his  brilliancy  and  captivating  ac- 
complishment, destroyed  the  groond  of  confidence  on  which  his 
adoreis  met  him  when,  in  his  mature  years,  he  published  the 
first  two  volumes  of  his  History.  His  review  articles,  and 
especially  the  one  on  Bacon,  ought  to  have  abolished  all  confi- 
dence in  his  honesty,  as  well  as  in  his  capacity  for  philosophy. 
Not  only  did  he  show  himself  to  be  disqualified  for  any  appre- 
ciation of  Bacon's  philosophy,  but  his  plagiarisms  &om  the  very 
author  (Basil  Montagu)  whom  he  was  pretending  to  demolish, 
(one  instance  of  plagiarism  among  many)  might  have  shown  any 
conscientious  reader  how  little  he  was  to  be  trusted  in  regard  to 
mere  integrity  of  statement  But,  as  he  announced  a  History, 
the  public  received  as  a  bond  fide  History  the  work  on  which  he 
proposes  to  build  his  fiune.  If  it  had  been  announced  as  a 
historical  romance,  it  might  have  been*read  with  almost  unmixed 
delight,  though  exception  might  have  been  taken  to  his  present- 
ment of  several  characters  and  facts.  He  has  been  abundantly 
punished,  for  instance,  for  his  slanderous  exhibition  of  William 
Penn.  But  he  has  &tally  manifested  his  loose  and  unscrupulous 
method  of  narrating,  and,  in  his  first  edition,  gave  no  clue  what- 
ever to  his  authorities,  and  no  information  in  regard  to  dates 
which  he  could  possibly  suppress.  Public  opinion  compelled,  in 
future  editions,  some  appearance  of  furnishing  references  to  au- 
thorities, such  as  every  conscientious  historian  finds  it  indispen- 
sable to  his  peace  of  mind  to  afford ;  but  it  is  done  by  Macaulay 
in  the  most  ineffectual  and  bafOing  way  possible,  —  by  clubbing 
together  the  mere  names  of  his  authorities  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  so  that  reference  is  all  but  impracticable.  Where  it  is 
made,  by  painstaking  readers,  the  inaccuracies  and  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  historian  are  found  to  multiply  as  the  work  of  verifi- 
cation proceeds.  In  fi&ct,  the  only  way  to  accept  his  History  is 
to  take  it  as  a  brilliant  fancypiece,  —  wanting  not  only  the  truth 
but  the  repose  of  history,  —  but  stimulating,  and  even,  to  a  de- 
gree, suggestive.  While  I  write,  announcement  is  made  of  two 
.  more  volumes  to  appear  in  the  course  of  the  year.  If  the  radical 
faults  of  the  former  ones  are  remedied,  there  may  yet  be  before 
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this  gifted  man  Bomething  like  the  "  caieer/'  so  proudly  antici- 
pated for  him  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  If  not,  all  is  over ; 
and  his  powers,  once  beUeyed  adequate  to  the  construction  of 
eternal  monuments  of  statesmanship  and  noble  edifices  for  in- 
tellectual worship,  will  be  found  capable  of  nothing  better  than 
rearing  gay  kiosks  in  the  flower  gardens  of  literature,  to  be  soon 
swept  away  by  the  caprices  of  a  new  taste,  as  superficial  as  his 
owiL  —  I  have  been  led  on  to  say  all  this  by  the  vivid  remem- 
brance of  the  universal  interest  t&ere  was  about  Macaulay,  when 
the  London  world  first  opened  before  me.  I  remember  the  days 
when  he  was  met  in  the  streets,  looking  only  at  the  pavement 
as  he  walked,  and  with  his  lips  moving,  —  causing  those 
who  met  him  to  say  that  there  would  be  a  fine  speech  from 
Macaulay  that  night.  Then  came  the  sighs  over  his  loas  when 
he  went  to  India  for  three^ears :  then  the  joy  at  his  return,  and 
the  congratulations  to  his  venerable  father  :  then  the  blank  dis- 
appointment at  the  way  in  which  he  had  done  his  work :  and 
then  his  appearance  in  society, — with  his  strange  eyes,  which 
appeared  to  look  nowhere,  and  his  full  cheeks  and  stooping 
shoulders,  which  told  of  dreamy  indolence ;  and  then  the  torrent 
of  words  which  poured  out  when  he  did  speak  !  It  did  not  do 
to  invite  him  and  Sydney  Smith  together.  They  interfered 
with  one  another.  Sydney  Smith's  sense  of  this  appears  in  his 
remarks  on  Macaulay's  "  improvement,"  as  shown  by  ^  flashes  of 
silence ;  **  and  Macaulay  showed  his  sense  of  the  incompatibility 
of  the  two  wits  by  his  abstracted  silence,  or  by  signs  of  disoom- 
posure. 

I  had  heard  all  my  life  of  the  vanity  of  women  as  a  subject  of 
pity  to  men  :  but  when  I  went  to  London,  lo !  I  saw  vanity  in 
high  places  which  was  never  transcended  by  that  of  women  in 
their  lowlier  rank.  There  was  Brougham,  wincing  under  a  news- 
paper criticism,  and  playing  the  fool  among  silly  women.  There 
was  Jeffrey  flirting  with  clever  women,  in  long  succession.  There 
was  Bulwer  on  a  sofa,  sparkling  and  languishing  among  a  set  of 
female  votaries, — he  and  they  dizened  out,  perfumed,  and  pre- 
senting the  nearest  picture  to  a  seraglio  to  be  seen  on  British 
ground,  —  only  the  indifference  or  hauteur  of  the  lord  of  the 
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haiem  being  abeect.  There  was  poor  Campbell  the  poet,  obtracU 
ing  his  sentimentalities,  amidst  a  qoiyering  appiehension  of  mak* 
ing  himself  ridicoloiu.  He  darted  out  of  our  house,  and  never 
came  again,  because,  after  warning,  he  sat  down,  in  a  room  full 
of  people  (all  authors,  as  it  happened)  on  a  low  chair  of  my  old 
aunt's  which  went  yeiy  easily  on  castors,  and  which  carried  him 
back  to  the  waU  and  rebounded,  of  course  making  every  body 
laugh.  Off  went  poor  Campbell  in  a  huff;  and,  well  as  I  had 
long  known  him,  I  never  saw  him  again :  and  I  was  not  very 
sorry,  for  his  sentimentality  was  too  soft,  and  his  craving  for 
praise  too  morbid  to  let  him  be  an  agreeable  companion.  On 
occasion  of  the  catastrophe,  he  came  with  about  forty  authors 
one  moming,  to  sign  a  petition  to  parliament  for  an  International 
copyright  law.  Then  there  was  Babbage, — less  utterly  depend- 
ent on  opinion  than  some  people  suppose ;  but  still,  harping  so 
much  on  the  subject  as  to  warrant  the  severe  judgment  current 
in  regard  to  his  vanity.  —  There  was  Edwin  Landseer,  a  friendly 
and  agreeable  companion,  but  holding  his  cheerfulness  at  the 
mercy  of  great  folks'  graciouaness  to  him.  To  see  him  enter  a 
room,  curled  and  cravatted,  and  glancing  round  in  anxiety  about 
his  reception,  could  not  but  make  a  woman  wonder  where  among 
her  own  sex  she  could  find  a  moie  palpable  vanity ;  but  then, 
all  that  was  forgotten  when  one  was  sitting  on  a  divan  with 
him,  seeing  him  play  with  the  dog.  — Then  there  was  WheweU, 
grasping  at  praise  for  universal  learning,  —  (omniscience  being 
his  foible,  as  Sydney  Smith  said,) — and  liking  female  adoration, 
rough  as  was  his  nature  with  students,  rivals  and  speculative 
opponents.  —  I  might  instance  more :  but  this  is  enough.  The 
display  was  always  to  me  most  melancholy ;  for  the  detriment 
was  so  much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  female  vanity.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  women  render  the  vanity  of  literary  women  well 
nigh  unavoidable,  where  the  literary  pursuit  and  production  are 
of  a  li^t  kind :  and  the  mischief  (serious  enough)  may  end  with 
the  deterioration  of  the  individual  Lady  Morgan  and  Lady 
Davy  and  Mrs.  Austin  and  Mrs.  Jameson  may  make  women 
blush  and  men  smile  and  be  insolent ;  and  their  gross  and  pal- 
pable vanities  may  help  to  lower  the  position  and  discredit  the 
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puisuits  of  other  women,  while  siarving  out  their  own  natural 
powers :  but  these  mischiefs  are  hi  less  important  than  the 
blighting  of  promise  and  the  forfeiture  of  a  career,  and  the  in- 
tercepting of  national  blessings,  in  the  case  of  a  Biilwer  or  a 
Brougham.  A  few  really  able  women, — women  sanctified  by 
true  genius  and  holy  science,  — a  Joanna  Baillie,  a  Somerville,  a 
Browning,  —  quickly  repair  the  mischief  as  regards  the  dignity 
of  women ;  and  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  national  in- 
terests are  involved  in  the  moral  dignity  of  individual  women 
of  genius.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  conceive  that  no  one  can 
glance  round  society,  as  seen  in  London  drawing-rooms,  and  pre- 
tend to  consider  vanity  the  appropriate  sin  of  women.  The  in- 
stances I  have  given  are  of  persons  who,  for  the  most  part,  were 
estimable  and  agreeable,  apart  from  their  characteristic  foible. 
For  Bulwer  I  always  felt  a  cordial  interest,  amidst  any  amount 
of  vexation  and  pity  for  his  weakness.  He  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  woman  of  genius  enclosed  by  misadventure  in  a  man's  foniL 
If  the  life  of  his  affections  had  been  a  natural  and  fortunate  one ; 
and  if  (which  would  have  been  the  consequence)  he  had  not 
plunged  over  head  and  ears  in  the  metaphysics  of  morals,  I  be- 
lieve he  would  have  made  himself  a  name  which  might  have 
lasted  as  long  as  our  literature.  He  has  insight,  experience, 
sympathy,  letters,  power  and  grace  of  expression,  and  an  irre- 
pressible impulse  to  utterance  and  industry  which  should  have 
produced  works  of  the  noblest  quality;  and  these  have  been 
intercepted  by  mischiefs  which  may  be  called  misfortune  rather 
than  fault.  There  is  no  need  to  relate  his  history  or  describe 
his  &ults.  I  can  only  lament  the  perversion  of  one  of  the  most 
promising  natures,  and  the  intercepting  of  some  of  the  most  need- 
ful literary  benefits  offered,  in  the  form  of  one  man,  in  our  tima 
His  friendly  temper,  his  generous  heart,  his  excellent  conversa- 
tion (at  his  best)  and  his  simple  manners  (when  he  foigot  him- 
self) have  many  a  time  "left  me  mourning"  that  such  a  being 
should  allow  himself  to  sport  with  perdition.  Perhaps  my  in- 
terest in  him  was  deepened  by  the  evident  growth  of  his  deaf- 
ness, and  by  seeing  that  he  was  not,  as  yel^  equal  to  cope  with 
the  misfortune  of  personal  iiifirmity.    He  could  not  bring  him- 
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self  piacticall J  to  acknowledge  it ;  and  his  Ignoring  of  it  occa- 
sioned scenes  which,  painful  to  others,  must  have  heen  exquisitely 
so  to  a  vain  man  like  himsel£  I  longed  to  speak,  or  get  spoken, 
to  him  a  word  of  warning  and  encouragement  out  of  my  own  ex- 
perience :  but  I  never  met  with  any  one  who  dared  mention  the 
subject  to  him ;  and  I  had  no  fair  opportunity  after  the  infirmity 
became  conspicuous.  From  the  time  when,  in  contradicting  in 
the  newspapers  a  report  of  his  haying  lost  his  hearing  altogether, 
he  professed  to  think  conversation  not  worth  hearing,  I  had  no 
hope  of  his  fortitude :  for  it  is  the  last  resource  of  weakness  to 
give  out  that  the  grapes  are  sour. — Campbell  was  declining  when 
I  first  knew  him ;  and  I  disliked  his  visits  because  I  was  never 
quite  sure  whether  he  was  sober, — his  irritable  brain  being  at 
the  mercy  of  a  single  glass  of  sherry,  or  of  a  paroxysm  of  enthu- 
siasm about  the  Poles :  but  I  adored  his  poems  in  my  youth ;  I 
was  aware  that  domestic  misfortune  had  worn  out  his  affection- 
ate heart ;  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  that  his  sympathies  were, 
to  the  last,  warm  on  behalf  of  international  morality  and  popu- 
lar liberties.  —  As  for  Mr.  Babbage,  it  seemed  to  me  that  few 
men  were  more  misunderstood, — his  sensitiveness  about  opinions 
perverting  other  people's  impressions  of  him  quite  as  much  as  his 
of  them.  For  one  instance :  he  was  amused^  as  well  as  struck, 
by  the  very  small  reliance  to  be  placed  on  opinion,  public  or 
private,  for  and  against  individuals :  and  he  thought  over  some 
method  of  bringing  his  observation  to  a  sort  of  demonstration. 
Thinking  that  he  was  likely  to  hear  most  of  opinions  about  him- 
self as  a  then  popidar  author,  he  collected  every  thing  he  could 
gather  in  print  about  himself,  and  pasted  the  pieces  into  a  large 
book,  with  the  pros  and  cons  in  parallel  columns,  from  which  he 
obtained  a  sort  of  balance,  besides  some  highly  curious  observa- 
tions. Soon  after  he  told  me  this,  with  fun  and  good-humour,  I 
was  told  repeatedly  that  he  spent  all  his  days  in  gloating  and 
grumbling  over  what  people  said  of  him,  having  got  it  all  down 
in  a  book,  which  he  was  perpetually  poring  over.  People  who 
so  represented  him  had  little  idea  what  a  domestic  tenderness  is 
in  him,  — though  to  me  his  singular  face  seemed  to  show  it,  — 
nor  how  much  that  was  really  interesting  might  be  found  in  him 
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by  thoee  who  Tiewed  him  natoiallj  and  kindly.  AU  weie  eager 
to  go  to  his  gloriooB  soir^ ;  and  I  always  thought  he  appeared 
to  great  advantage  as  a  hoet  His  patience  in  explaining  hia 
machine  in  those  days  was  really  exemplary.  I  felt  it  so,  the 
first  time  I  saw  the  miiade,  as  it  appeared  to  me ;  but  I  thought 
80  much  more,  a  year  or  two  after,  when  a  lady,  to  whom  he  had 
sacrificed  some  very  precious  time,  on  the  supposition  that  she 
understood  as  much  as  she  assumed  to  do,  finished  by  saying 
"  Now,  Mr.  Babbage,  there  is  only  one  thing  more  that  I  want 
to  know.  If  you  put  the  question  in  wrong,  will  the  answer 
come  out  right  1**  All  time  and  attention  devoted  to  lady 
examiners  of  his  machine,  fi*om  that  time  forward,  I  regarded 
as  sacrifices  of  genuine  good  nature. 

In  what  noble  contrast  were  the  eminent  men  who  were  not 
vain !  There  was  the  honest  and  kindly  Captain  (now  Admiral 
Sir  Francis)  Beaufort,  who  was  daily  at  the  Admiralty  as  the 
dock  struck,  conveying  paper,  pen  and  ink  for  any  private 
letters  he  might  have  to  write,  for  which  he  refused  to  use  the 
official  stores.  There  were  the  Mends  Lyell  and  Charles  Darwin, 
—  after  the  return  of  the  latter  from  his  four  years'  voyage 
round  the  world;  —  Lyell  with  a  Scotch  prudence  which  gave 
way,  more  and  more  as  years  passed  on,  to  his  natural  geniality, 
and  to  an  expanding  liberality  of  opinion  and  freedom  of  speech ; 
and  the  simple,  childlike,  painstaking,  effective  Charles  Darwin, 
who  established  himself  presently  at  the  head  of  living  English 
naturalists.  These  well-employed,  earnest-minded,  accomplished 
and  genial  men  bore  their  honours  without  vanity,  jealousy,  or 
any  apparent  self-regard  whatever.  They  and  their  devoted 
wives  were  welcome  in  the  highest  degree.  Lady  Lyell  was 
almost  as  remarkable  in  society  as  her  husband,  though  she 
evidently  considered  herself  only  a  part  of  him.  Having  no 
children,  she  could  devote  her  life  to  helping  him.  She  travelled 
over  half  the  world  with  him,  entered  fully  into  lus  pursuits, 
and  furthered  them  as  no  one  else  could  have  done ;  while  there 
was  not  a  trace  of  pedantry  in  her,  but  a  simple,  lively  manner, 
proceeding  from  a  mind  at  ease  and  nobly  entertained.  Mr. 
Eogers  used  to  point  out  the  beauty  of  her  eye,  —  "  The  eye  of 
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the  fltag ;  **  and  truly  she  grew  more  charming-looking  every  year, 
and  was  handsomer  and  brighter  than  ever  when  I  saw  her  not 
long  ago  in  London.  If  she  had  no  vanity  for  herself,  neither 
had  she  for  her  husband,  of  whom  her  estimate  was  too  lofty  and 
just  to  admit  the  intrusion  of  so  unworthy  an  emotion. 

Many  others  there  were  in  regard  to  whom  the  imputation  of 
vanity  was  impossible.  There  were  Dr.  Dalton  and  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville  sitting  with  their  heads  dose  together,  on  the  sofa,  talking 
their  own  glorious  talk  without  a  thought  of  what  anybody  in 
the  world  was  saying  about  either  of  them.  Dr.  Dalton  was 
simple  in  every  way:  Mrs.  Somerville  in  all  that  was  essentiaL 
Her  mistakes  in  taking  her  daughters  to  court,  and  in  a  good 
many  conventional  matters,  were  themselves  no  worse  than  a 
misplaced  humility  which  made  her  do  as  other  people  did,  or  as 
other  people  bade  her  do,  instead  of  choosing  her  own  coursa 
I  used  to  wish  she  had  been  wise  in  those  mattem,  and  more 
self-reliant  altogether ;  but  I  am  sure  there  was  no  ambition  or 
vanity  in  her  mind,  all  the  tima  It  was  delightful  to  find  her 
with  a  letter  from  her  publisher  in  her  hand,  considering  it  with 
anxiety ;  and  to  hear  what  her  difficulty  was.  Bhe  was  respect* 
fully  requested  to  make  such  alteiations  in  the  next  edition  of 
her  "  Connexion  of  the  Physical  Sciences  '*  as  would  render  it 
more  popular  and  intelligibla  She  could  not  at  all  see  her  way. 
The  scientific  mode  of  expression,  with  its  pregnancy,  its  terse- 
ness and  brevity,  seemed  to  her  perfectly  simpla  If  she  was  to 
alter  it,  it  could  be  only  by  amplifying ;  and  she  feared  that 
would  make  her  diffuse  and  comparatively  unintelligibla  It 
was  delightful  to  see  her  always  well-dressed  and  thoroughly 
womanly  in  her  conversation  and  manners,  while  unconscious  of 
any  peculiarity  in  her  pursuits.  It  was  delightful  to  go  to  tea 
at  her  house  at  Chelsea,  and  find  every  thing  in  order  and  beau- 
ty; —  the  walls  hung  with  her  fine  drawings ;  her  music  in  the 
comer,  and  her  tea  table  spread  with  good  things.  In  the  midst 
of  these  household  elegancies,  Dr,  Somerville  one  evening  pulled 
lypen  a  series  of  drawers,  to  find  something  he  wanted  to  show 
ma  As  he  shut  one  after  another,  I  ventured  to  ask  what  those 
atrange  things  were  which  filled  every  drawer.    "  0 1  they  are 
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only  Mts.  Somerville's  diplomas,"  said  he,  with  a  droll  look  of 
pride  and  amusement.  Not  long  after  this,  the  ^mily  went 
abroad,  partly  for  Dr.  Somerville's  health :  and  great  has  been 
the  concern  of  her  friends  at  so  losing  her,  while  it  was  well 
known  that  her  longings  were  for  England.  Her  husband  and 
her  daughters,  (turned  Catholics,)  have  kept  her  in  Italy  ever 
since,  to  the  privation  and  sorrow  of  many  who  know  that 
scientific  London  is  the  proper  place  for  her,  and  tha^  unselfish 
as  she  is,  she  must  long  to  be  there.  I  own  it  went  to  my  heart 
to  hear  of  one  thing  that  happened  soon  after  she  left  England. 
The  great  comet  of  1843  was  no  more  seen  by  her  than  by  any 
other  woman  in  Italy.  The  only  good  observatory  was  in  a 
Jesuits'  College,  where  no  woman  was  allowed  to  set  foot  It 
is  too  bad  that  she  should  spend  the  last  third  of  her  life  in  a 
country  so  unworthy  of  her. 

And  there  was  Joanna  Baillie,  whose  serene  and  cheerful  life 
was  never  troubled  by  the  pains  and  penalties  of  vanity; — what 
a  charming  spectacle  was  she !  Mrs.  Barbauld's  published  cor- 
respondence tells  of  her,  in  1800,  as  "a  young  lady  of  Hamp- 
stead  whom  I  visited,  and  who  came  to  Mr.  Barbauld's  meeting, 
all  the  while,  with  as  innocent  a  face  as  if  she  had  never  written 
a  line."  That  was  two  years  before  I  was  bom.  When  I  met 
her,  about  thirty  years  afterwards,  there  she  was  "  with  as  inno- 
cent a  face  as  if  she  had  never  written  a  line  ! "  And  this  was 
after  an  experience  which  would  have  been  a  bitter  trial  to  an 
author  with  a  particle  of  vanity.  She  had  enjoyed  a  fame  almost 
without  parallel,  and  had  outlived  it.  She  had  been  told  every 
day  for  years,  through  every  possible  channel,  that  she  was  sec- 
ond only  to  Shakspere,  —  if  second ;  and  then  she  had  seen  her 
works  drop  out  of  notice  so  that,  of  the  generation  who  grew  up 
before  her  eyes,  not  one  in  a  thousand  had  read  a  line  of  her 
plays:  —  yet  was  her  serenity  never  disturbed,  nor  her  merry 
humour  in  the  least  dimmed.  I  have  never  lost  the  impression 
of  the  trying  circumstances  of  my  first  interview  with  her,  nor 
of  the  grace,  simplicity  and  sweetness  with  which  she  bore  them. 
She  was  old ;  and  she  declined  dinner-parties ;  but  she  wished 
to  meet  me,  —  having  known,  I  believe,  some  of  my  connexions 
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or  friends  of  the  past  generation ; — and  therefore  she  came  to 
Miss  Berry's  to  tea,  one  day  when  I  was  dining  there.  Miss 
Berry,  her  contemporary,  pat  her  feelings,  it  seemed  to  me,  to  a 
most  unwarrantable  trial,  by  describing  to  me,  as  we  three  sat 
together,  the  celebrity  of  the  "  Plays  on  the  Passions  "  in  their 
day.  She  told  me  how  she  found  on  her  table,  on  her  return 
from  a  ball,  a  volume  of  plays ;  and  how  she  kneeled  on  a  chair 
to  look  at  it,  and  how  she  read  on  till  the  servant  opened  the 
shutters,  and  let  in  the  daylight  of  a  winter  morning.  She  told 
me  how  all  the  world  raved  about  the  plays  ;  and  she  held  on  so 
long  that  I  was  in  pain  for  the  noble  creature  to  whom  it  must 
Lave  been  irksome  on  the  one  hand  to  hear  her  own  praises  and 
fame  so  dwelt  upon,  and,  on  the  other,  to  feel  that  we  all  knew 
how  long  that  had  been  quite  over.  But,  when  I  looked  up 
at  her  sweet  &ce,  with  its  composed  smile  amidst  the  becoming 
mob  cap,  I  saw  that  she  was  above  pain  of  either  kind.  We  met 
frequently  afterwards,  at  her  house  or  ours ;  and  I  retained  my 
happy  impression,  till  the  last  call  I  made  on  her.  She  was 
then  over-«iffectionate,  and  uttered  a  good  deal  of  flattery ;  and  I 
was  uneasy  at  symptoms  so  unlike  her  good  taste  and  sincerity. 
It  was  a  token  of  approaching  departure.  She  was  declining, 
and  she  sank  and  softened  for  some  months  more,  and  then  died, 
revered  and  beloved  as  she  deserved.  Amidst  all  pedantry, 
vanity,  coquetry,  and  manners  ruined  by  celebrity  which  I  have 
seen,  for  these  twenty  years  past,  I  have  solaced  and  strength- 
ened myself  with  the  image  of  Joanna  Baillie,  and  with  remem- 
bering the  invulnerable  justification  which  she  set  up  for  intel- 
lectual superiority  in  women,  while  we  may  hope  that  the  injury 
done  to  that  cause  by  bluestockings  and  coquettes  will  be 
scarcely  more  enduring  than  their  own  trumpery  notoriety. 

I  must  own  that  I  have  known  scarcely  any  political  men 
who  were  not  as  vain  as  women  are  commonly  supposed  to  be : 
and  if  any  were  not  so  themselves,  their  wives  were  sure  to  be 
80  for  them ;  and  so  conspicuously  as  to  do  the  mischief  effectu- 
ally. Lord  Lansdowne  was  an  exception,  I  believe ;  and  so,  I 
am  sure,  was  his  simple-minded,  shy  lady,  with  her  rural  tastes, 
and  benevolent  pursuits.    The  present  Lord  Qrey  did  not  show 
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in  private  life  the  sensitiYenein  whicli  maned  his  temper  and 
manoeiB  in  hie  political  function.  Loid  Morpeth  (the  piesent 
Lord  Carlisle)  has  his  weakneeees,  yrhixsk  aie  evident  enough; 
but  I  never  saw  a  tiaoe  of  vanity  in  him.  His  magnanimoaa, 
benevolent^  affectionate  temper,  his  pure  integrity,  and  devout 
conscientiousness,  are  all  incompatible  with  vanity.  It  seems  a 
pity  that  his  powers  are  so  inadequate  to  his  sensibilities;  or 
that,  his  abilities  being  what  they  are,  he  has  not  chosen  to 
remain  in  that  private  life  which  he  conspicuously  adorns :  but 
it  is  a  benefit,  as  far  as  it  goes,  that  his  fine  spuit  and  mannem 
should  be  present  in  officisl  life^  to  rebuke  tiie  vulgar  selfish- 
nees,  levity,  and  insolence  which  have  discredited  lus  political 
comrades,  fix)m  their  accession  to  power,  a  quarter  of  a  oentory 
since,  till  now,  when  their  &ults  have  brought  on  a  crisis  in  the 
destinies  of  England.  As  an  order  of  men,  however,  politicians 
are,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  hi  inferior  in  dignity  to  scien- 
tific men,  among  whom  thrae  are,  it  is  true,  examples  of  egregious 
vanity,  but  not  so  striking  as  the  simplicity  and  earnestness 
which  characterise  many  whose  lives  are  spent  in  lofty  pursuits 
which  eairy  them  high  above  personal  regards.  And  to  neariy 
all,  I  believe,  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  yields 
more  pleasure  than  any  gain  of  &me  or  money.  To  one  Lard- 
ner,  there  is  many  a  Beaufort,  Washington,  Delab^che,  Ebren- 
bexg,  Dalton,  and  Gregoiy.  Some,  like  Professor  Nichol,  may 
not  be  acquitted  of  vanity,  while  uniting  with  it,  as  he  does,  a 
simplicity,  a  kindliness,  and  a  genial  temper  which  make  them 
delightful  companions.  Others,  like  Buckland  and  Murchison, 
have  a  love  of  fun  mingling  with  their  genuine  woiship  of 
science,  which  makes  them  highly  agreeable,  in  spite  of  eccentri- 
cities of  manner.  Sir  Charles  Bell  was  of  too  tender  a  nature 
for  the  conflicts  which  await  a  discoverer ;  but  his  sensitiveness 
was  of  too  refined  and  constitutional  a  kind  to  be  insulted  with 
the  name  of  vanity;  and  he  was  beloved  with  a  tenderness 
which  no  grossly  vain  person  could  ever  win  to  himself.  While 
he  was  grave,  quiet  and  melancholy,  men  of  stouter  natures  were 
making  fun,  if  not  of  their  science^  of  the  uses  to  which  they 
applied  it,  in  that  condescension  to  which  their  desire  of  reputa- 
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tion  or  of  Bomething  lower  led  them.  Sir  Charles  Bell  wrote  his 
Bridgawater  Treatise,  no  doubt,  with  the  grave  sincerity  with 
which  he  did  every  thing,  and  without  any  suspicion  of  the 
injury  he  was  doing  to  theology,  by  attempting  to  bolster  up  the 
Design  argument,  which  he  ought  to  have  seen  tends  directly,  as 
is  now  widely  admitted,  to  atheism.  Among  some  of  his  com- 
rades, the  matter  was  viewed  with  more  levity.  When  one  of 
them  was  writing  his  successful  treatise,  he  consigned  his  manu- 
script to  a  scientific  friend  for  criticism.  It  had  a  good  maigin 
left  for  notes ;  and  his  critic,  after  gravely  writing  his  observa- 
tions on  the  scientific  portion,  scored  in  pencil  the  close  of  the 
sections,  where  the  Bridgewater  application  was  made,  with  the 
words  "  Power,  wisdom  and  goodness  as  per  contract."  There 
was  much  covert  laughter  about  this  among  the  philosophers^ 
while  they  presented  a  duly  grave  face  to  the  theplogical  world. 

The  artists  are  usually  concluded  to  be  the  vainest  of  all  orders 
of  men.  I  have  not  found  them  so.  A  more  dignified,  simple- 
minded  and  delightful  drawing-room  companion  I  have  hardly 
known  than  Sir  Augustus  Caloott,  for  one.  His  tenderness  of 
heart  appeared  in  that  devotion  to  his  wife  which  cost  him  his 
health  and  his  lifB.  She  (the  Maria  Graham  of  India  and  of 
South  America,  during  Lord  Dundonald's  achievements  there) 
was  a  clever  woman  in  her  way,  with  indomitable  spirits,  through 
years  of  slow  consumption :  but,  when  hearing  her  gossip  and 
random  talk,  one  could  not,  after  all  allowance  for  her  invalid 
state  and  its  seclusion  contrasted  with  fonner  activity,  help 
r^retting  that  her  &r  superior  husband  should  sink  prematurely 
into  mekmcholy  and  iU-health,  from  his  too  dose  attendance 
upon  her,  through  years  of  hot  rooms  and  night  watching.  A 
higher  order  of  wife  would  not  have  permitted  it ;  and  a  lower 
order  of  husband  would  not  have  done  it.  —  Chantrey  was  abun- 
dantly aware  of  his  own  merits;  but  there  was  an  honesty  in  the 
avowal  which  distanced  the  imputation  of  vanity.  As  I  sat  next 
him  one  day  at  dinner,  I  was  rather  disturbed  at  the  freedom 
with  which  he  criticised  and  directed  the  carving  of  a  haunch 
of  venison,  fixing  the  attention  of  the  whole  table  on  the  pro- 
cess, which  the  operator  bore  most  gracefully.    Chantrey  turned 
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apologetically  to  me  with,  *'  Yoa  know  I  haye  a  right.  I  am 
the  fiiat  carver  in  London."  He  always  told  every  body  who  he 
wasy  and  took  for  granted  that  every  body  knew  all  his  works : 
but  there  was  a  good-humoured  courage  and  naturalness  about 
his  self-estimate  which  made  it  amusing,  instead  of  disgusting. 

Allan  Cunningham  was,  however,  &r  more  interesting  than 
his  employer  and  friend.  It  was  quite  a  si^t  to  see  stalwart 
Allan  and  his  stalwart  wife  enter  a  drawing-room,  and  to  see 
how  his  fine  &ce  and  head  towered  above  others  in  expression  as 
much  as  in  altitude.  His  simple  sense  and  cheerful  humour 
rendered  his  conversation  as  lively  as  that  of  a  wit;  and  his  liter- 
ary knowledge  and  taste  gave  it  refinement  enough  to  suit  any 
society.  I  alvrays  felt  that  Allan  Cunningham  was  precisely  the 
human  example  that  I  had  long  wished  to  see ; — of  that  privi- 
leged condition  which  I  think  the  very  most  advantageous  that 
a  man  can  be  placed  in ;  the  original  standing  of  a  workman, 
with  such  means  of  intellectual  cultivation  as  may  open  to  him 
the  life  of  books.  Allan  Cunningham  was  one  of  the  hard- 
handed  order,  privileged  to  know  the  realities  of  practical  life  ; 
while  also  a  man  of  letters  and  a  poet,  exempt  from  the  deficien- 
cies and  foibles  of  mere  lit^ary  li£a.  Thus,  while  a  workman,  a 
student  and  a  poet,  he  was  above  all  a  man ;  and  thorough  manli- 
ness was  lus  dominant  characteristic  All  this  came  back  upon 
me  when,  in  1849, 1  met  his  son  Peter,  whose  features  recalled 
so  much  of  his  father,  and  whose  industrious  and  effectual 
authorship  reminds  us  all  of  his  honourable  descent. 

Westmacott,  again,  was  seriously  full  of  his  art ;  and  that  is 
the  true  charm  in  the  manners  of  an  artist  Phillips  was  formal 
and  self-complacent,  but  well  read  and  communicative :  and  the 
friendship  between  himself  and  his  accomplished  fJBunily  was  a 
pretty  spectacle.  Macread/s  sensitiveness  shrouded  itself  within 
an  artificial  manner ;  but  a  more  delightful  companion  could  not 
be,  —  not  only  on  account  of  his  learning  and  accomplishment, 
but  of  his  unc(mipromising  liberality  of  opinion,  and  his  noble 
strain  of  meditative  thought.  He  enjoyed  playing  Jaques, — 
thinking  that  character  singularly  like  himself;  and  it  was  so, 
in  one  part  of  his  Qharacter :  bat  there  was,  besides  the  moFBl- 
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iamg  tendency,  a  chivalxons  spirit  of  laie  vigilance,  and  an 
unsleeping  domestic  tenderness  and  social  beneficence  which 
accounted  for  and  justified  the  idolatiy  with  which  he  was 
legaided,  through  all  trials  occasioned  by  the  irritable  temper 
with  which  he  manfully  strug^ed«  — The  Eembles  were  of  a 
different  sort  altogether ;  I  mean  Charles  Kemble  and  his  daugh- 
ters. They  were  full  of  knowledge  and  accomplishment,  of  course, 
and  experienced  in  all  manner  of  social  intercourse :  but  there 
seemed  to  me  to  be  an  incurable  vulgarity  dinging  to  them, 
among  all  the  charms  of  their  genius,  their  cultivation,  and  their 
social  privileges.  I  think  it  must  have  been  from  their  pasrion- 
ate  natures,  and  from  their  rather  priding  themselves  on  that 
characteristic  of  theirs.  I  liked  Adelaide  the  best  of  the  three, 
because  she  had  herself  more  under  control  than  the  others,  and 
because  the  womanly  nature  did  itself  more  justice  in  her  case 
than  in  her  sister^s.  The  admiration  and  interest  which  Fanny 
inspired  were  as  often  put  to  flight  as  aroused,  —  so  provoking 
was  her  self-will,  and  so  vexatious  her  caprice.  And  then,  there 
was  no  relying  on  any  thing  she  said,  while  the  calmer  and  more 
devoted  Adelaide  was  mistress  of  her  own  thought  and  speech, 
and  composedly  truthful  in  a  way  which  ought  to  have  been, 
and  probably  was,  exemplary  in  Fann/s  eyea.  There  was  a 
gveenHToom  cast  of  mind  about  them  all,  horn  which  Macready 
was  marvellously  free.  He  saw  life  by  daylight,  and  they  by 
stage  lamps ;  and  that  was  thedifference.  I  am  speaking  of  them 
as  I  met  them  in  drawing-rooms :  but  I  have  other  associations 
with  them.  I  saw  much  of  Fanny  in  America,  during  her  early 
married  life,  and  was  present  at  the  christening  of  her  first  child. 
8he  showed  me  the  proof  sheets  of  her  clever  ^'  Journal,"  and,  as 
she  chose  to  require  my  opinion  of  it,  obtained  a  less  flattering 
one  than  from  most  people.  I  might  be,  and  probably  was^ 
narrow  and  stiff  in  my  judgment  of  it ;  but  I  was  sufficiently 
shocked  at  certain  passages  to  induce  her  to  cancel  some  thirty 
pages.  I  really  strove  hart}  to  like  and  approve  her;  and  I 
imposed  upon  myself  for  a  time,  as  on  others  in  conversation, 
the  belief  that  I  did  so:  but  I  could  not  carry  it  on  long.  There 
was  so  radical  an  unreality  about  her  and  her  sayings  anddoingBi^ 
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and  80  penrene  a  sporting  with  her  poflsessions  and  privileges  in 
life,  and  with  other  people's  peace,  that  my  interest  in  her  died 
out  completely,  in  a  way  which  could  not  have  happened  if  I 
could  have  helieved  her  notorious  misfortunes  to  have  heen  other 
than  self-inflicted.  By  her  way  of  entering  upon  marriage,  and 
her  conduct  in  it  afterwards,  she  depriyed  herself  of  all  title  to 
wonder  at  or  complain  of  her  domestic  miseries,  temble  as  they 
were.  She  was  a  finely  gifted  creature,  wasted  and  tortured  by 
want  of  discipline,  principle  and  self-knowledge.  Adelaide  was 
morally  of  a  far  higher  order;  and  when  with  her,  I  desired 
nothing  more  than  that  she  had  seen  life  through  other  than 
the  stage  medium,  and  that  she  had  not  been  a  Kemble.  She 
was  charming  at  their  own  soiries  in  London, — unobtrasively 
taking  care  of  and  amusing  every  body,  with  good  nature  and  sim- 
plicity :  and  she  was  yet  more  charming  when  she  sat  beside  my 
couch  at  Tynemouth,  singing  ''  Auld  Bobin  Gray"  for  my  pleas- 
ure, and  manifesting  a  true  womanly  sympathy  with  me,  of 
whom  she  had  personally  known  nothing  except  through  draw- 
ing-room intercourse.  It  was  she  who  sent  me  the  chief  luxury 
of  my  sick  room, — the ''  Christus  Gonsolator  "  of  Scheffer,  which 
truly  affords  study  for  as  many  years  as  I  was  ilL  If,  as  I  under- 
stand, she  has  found  happiness  in  her  domestic  life,  after  such 
triumphs  as  hers  on  the  stage,  the  genuine  fine  quality  of  her 
nature  is  sufficiently  proved. 

In  those  days,  Eastlake  was  just  home  fiom  Italy.  He  had 
already  left  off  landscape  painting,  with  which  he  began.  I  have 
hanging  up  in  the  next  room  the  engraving  which  he  gave  me 
of  his  last  landscape,  —  ''Byron's  Dream."  He  was  now  pro- 
ducing the  early  pictures  of  that  short  series  which,  full  of  charm 
at  first,  soon  proved  how  bom^  were  his  resources.  The  man- 
nerism of  his  colouring,  and  the  sameness  of  his  female  faccB, 
showing  that  he  had  but  one  idea  of  beauty,  could  be  made  evi- 
dent only  by  time ;  and  at  first  there  was  an  exquisite  charm  in 
the  grace,  refinement  and  delicacy  of  both  conception  and  execu- 
tion. .Since  that  time,  his  function  has  appeared  to  be  the  aid- 
ing and  support  of  art  by  other  means  than  himself  painting.  I 
always  liked  to  meet  him, — ignorant  as  I  was  on  the  subjects 
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which  were  most  important  to  him.  He  condescended  to  talk 
to  me  on  them;  and  there  was  the  wide  field  of  literature  in 
which  we  had  a  common  interest.  Kind  and  conyersible  as  he 
was»  I  always  felt  that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  cynicism 
in  his  viewsy  and  scepticism  in  his  temper,  which  must  have 
interfered  with  his  enjoyment  of  life.  It  was  not  very  great> 
and  was  chiefly  noticeable  as  being  the  only  drawback  on  the 
pleasure  of  conversation  with  him.  I  have  seen  him  only  once 
for  nearly  twenty  years ;  and  that  was  at  a  distance  in  Thack- 
eray's lecture  room,  in  1851.  I  should  hardly  have  known  the. 
careworn,  aged  face>  if  my  attention  had  not  been  directed  to 
him :  and  it  gave  me  pain  to  see  how  thq  old  tendency  to  anxiety 
and  distrust  seemed  to  have  issued  in  care  or  ill-health,  which 
could  so  alter  a  man  not  yet  old.  He  has  done  so  much  for  art, 
and  given  so  much  pleasure  to  society,  that  one  wishes  he  could 
have  enjoyed  the  strength  and  spirits  which  those  who  love  art 
as  he  does  should,  and  generally  do,  derive  from  its  pursuit  — 
There  was  TJwins,  in  those  days,  with  his  sunny  Italian  groups ; 
and,  more  recently,  Bothwell,  whose  picture  (when  unfinished) 
of  "  Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems  she  wore,"  seemed  to  me  won- 
derfully beautiful:  and,  among  portrait  painters,  the  accom- 
plished and  earnest  Bichmond,  —  to  whom  I  sat  for  the  only 
good  portrait  taken  of  me. 

I  seem  to  have  got  a  long  way  from  the  dinner  parties  which 
led  me  into  all  these  sketches ;  and  I  will  not  go  back  to  them  ; 
but  rather  tell  a  little  about  the  evening  engagements  which 
gave  variety  to  my  London  life.  There  were  blue-stocking  even- 
ings, now  and  then ;  and  I  never  went  twice  to  any  house  where 
I  encountered  that  sort  of  reception,  except  the  Miss  Berrys*, 
where  there  was  so  much  to  relieve  "  the  blue,"  and  one  was  left 
80  freely  and  pleasantly  to  be  amused,  that  one's  pride  or  one's 
modesty  was  safe  from  offence.  By  the  way,  an  incident  oc- 
curred at  dinner  at  Miss  Berry's  which  I  recall  with  as  much 
astonishment  as  paralysed  me  at*  the  moment,  and  struck  me 
dumb  when  it  was  of  some  importance  that  I  'should  speak.  I 
have  told  how  a  Prime  Ministei's  daughter  was  for  the  first  time 
informed  of  the  Birmingham  Church  and  King  riots,  when  Dr. 
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Priestley's  chapel,  hoiise  and  libxary  were  destroyed.  A  higli- 
bom  lady  betrayed  to  me,  that  eyening  at  Miss  Berry's,  what 
her  notion,  and  that  of  her  associates,  was  of  the  politics  of  the 
liberal  party  after  the  passage  of  the  Beform  Bill.  Lady  G.  S. 
W.,  whose  husband,  I  think,  had  been  in  the  United  States, 
inquired  of  me  about  the  prospects  of  Slarery  there.  When  she 
seemed  surprised  at  the  amount  of  persecution  the  abolitionists 
were  undergoing,  I  attempted  to  show  her  how  the  ricious 
institution  was  implicated  with  the  whole  policy,  and  many  of 
the  modes,  ideas  and  interests  of  society  there ;  so  that  the  aboli- 
tiomsts  were  charged  with  destructiTeness,  and  regarded  by  timid 
persons,  whether  slaveholders  or  other,  much  as  people  would 
be  among  us  who  should  be  charged  with  desiring  to  overihrow 
erery  thing,  from  the  throne  to  the  workhouse.  Her  reply  com- 
pletely puzzled  me  for  a  moment,  and  then  appeared  so  out- 
rageously wide  of  the  mark  that  I  had  not  presence  of  mind  to 
answer  it ;  and  the  opportunity  was  presently  gone.  I  wonder 
whether  she  really  supposed  she  had  given  me  a  check  and  a 
set  down  1  **  Come  now,"  said  she ;  **  don't  let  us  talk  about 
that.  I  want  to  get  this  information  from  you,  and  we  will  talk 
only  about  what  we  agree  in.  You  know  we  shall  differ  about 
pulling  down,  and  all  that."  Why  she  talked  to  me  at  all  if 
she  supposed  that  I  wanted  to  pull  down  every  thing,  from  the 
throne  to  the  workhouse,  I  can't  imagine.  And,  if  she  thought 
80  of  me,  she  must  have  regarded  the  then  dominant  liberals  as 
unredeemed  destructives.  It  is  a  curious  state  of  mind  in  the 
tory  aristocracy  that  such  incidents  reveaL  She  seemed  other- 
wise sensible  enough ;  yet  she  had  read  my  series  without  find- 
ing out  that  I  am  for  ''pulling  down"  nothing,  and  quietly 
superseding  what  can  no  longer  be  endured. 

The  ancient  ladies  themselves,  the  Miss  Beirys  and  their  in- 
separable friend,  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  (the  youngest  daughter 
of  Lord  North)  whose  presence  seemed  to  cany  one  back  almost 
a  century,  were  the  main  attraction  of  those  parties.  While  up 
to  all  modem  interests,  the  old-£uhioned  rouge  and  pearl-powder, 
and  false  hair,  and  the  use  of  the  feminine  oaths  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  were  odd  and  striking.    £.g :  a  footman  tells  his  mis- 
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tzQBS  that  Lady  So-and-so  begs  she  will  not  wait  dinner^  as  she 
18  diying  her  shoes  which  got  wet  between  the  carnage  and  the 
door.  The  response  is  "  0 1  Christ  1  if  she  should  catch  cold ! 
Tell  her  she  is  a  dear  soul,  and  we  would  not  have  her  hnny 
heiself  for  the  world,  &&,  &cJ*  My  mother  heard  an  exclama- 
tion at  our  door,  when  the  cairiage  door  would  not  open,  ''  My 
God !  I  can't  get  out ! "  And  so  forth,  continually.  But  they 
were  all  three  so  cheerful,  so  full  of  knowledge  and  of  sympathy 
for  good  ideas,  and  so  evidently  fit  for  higher  pursuits  than  the 
social  pleasures  amidst  which  one  met  them,  that,  though  their 
parties  were  **  rather  blue,"  they  were  exceedingly  agreeable.  I 
had  a  geneml  invitation  to  go  there,  whenever,  in  passing  their 
house  in  Mayfair  from  a  dinner  party,  I  saw  light  over  the  lower 
shutters ;  and  they  also  invited  me  to  spend  summer  days  with 
them  at  their  Petersham  house.  I  never  did  this,  for  want  of 
time ;  and  I  went  seldom  to  their  evening  parties,  for  the  same 
reason  that  I  seemed  to  neglect  other  invitations  of  the  same 
general  kind,  —  that  I  was  always  engaged  three  or  four  weeks 
in  advance,  by  express  invitation.  When  my  aged  friends  per* 
oeived  this,  they  gave  me  express  invitations  too,  and  made  me 
fix  my  own  day.  The  last  of  the  trio,  the  elder  Miss  Berry,  died 
in  November,  1852.  The  announcement  impelled  me  to  record 
the  associations  it  excited ;  and  I  did  so  in  an  obituary  memoir 
of  her  in  the  '*  Daily  News."  *  My  Mend  Milnes  offered  his 
tribute  in  the  form  of  some  charming  lines  in  the  *^  Times,"  which 
show  how  strong  was  the  natural  feeling  of  concern,  on  such  an 
occasion,  at  letting  go  our  hold  on  the  tzaditions  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

How  different  were  those  parties  from  the  express  ''blue" 
assemblies  of  such  pedants  as  Lady  Maiy  Shepherd !  She  went 
about  accompanied  by  the  fame  given  her  by  Mr.  Tiemey,  when 
be  said  that  there  was  not  another  head  in  England  which  could 
encounter  hem  on  the  subject  of  Cause  and  Effect,  and  some 
kindred  topics :  and  it  did  indeed  appear  that  she  was,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  subtlest  metaphysical  topics,  what  Mrs.  Somerville 
was  to  mathematical  astronomy.    The  diffezenoe  was,  •—  and  a 
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bottomless  chasm  sepoiated  the  two,  —  that  Mia.  Somerville  was 
occupied  with  real  science^ — with  the  knowable ;  whereas^  Lady 
Maiy  Shepherd  never  dreamed  of  looking  out  first  for  a  sound 
point  of  view,  and  therefore  wasted  her  fine  analytical  powers  on 
things  unknowable  or  purely  imaginary.  It  was  a  story  against 
her  that  when  in  a  country  house,  one  fine  day,  she  took  her 
seat  in  a  window,  saying  in  a  business-like  manner,  (to  David 
Ricardo,  if  I  remember  rightly,)  —  **  Come,  now ;  let  us  have  a 
little  discussion  about  Space."  I  never  went  to  her  house  but 
onca  Though  I  there  first  made  Mr.  Milnes's  acquaintance,  I 
never  would  go  again ;  and  I  then  made  my  escape  as  soon  as 
I  could.  First,  I  was  set  down  beside  Lady  Charlotte  Bury, 
and  made  to  undergo,  for  her  satisfaction,  a  ludicrous  examina- 
tion by  Lady  Mary,  about  how  I  wrote  my  series,- and  what  I 
thought  of  it  Escaping  from  this,  to  an  opposite  sofa,  I  was 
boarded  by  Lady  Stepney,  who  was  then,  as  she  boasted,  receiv- 
ing seven  hundred  pounds  apiece  for  her  novels.  She  paraded 
a  pair  of  diamond  earrings,  costing  that  sum,  which  she  had  so 
earned.  She  began  talking  to  me  on  the  ground  of  our  mutual 
acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Opie,  who  had  once  been  an  intimate 
Mend  and  correspondent  of  hers.  She  complained  of  the  incon- 
venience of  Mrs.  Opie's  quakerism ;  and  insisted  on  having  my 
safErage  whether  it  was  not  very  wrong  in  people  to  change  their 
opinions,  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  to  their  friends.  The 
difficulty  in  conversing  with  this  extraordinary  personage  was 
that  she  stopped  at  intervals,  to  demand  an  unqualified  assent 
to  what  she  said,  while  8a3ring  things  impossible  to  assent  ta 
She  insisted  on  my  believing  that  ''that  dreadful  Reform  in 
Parliament  took  place  entirely  because  the  dear  Duke"  of  Wel- 
lington had  not  my  ''moral  courage,"  and  would  not  cany  a 
trumpet.  She  told  me  that  the  dear  Duke  assured  her  himself 
that  if  he  had  heard  what  had  been  said  from  the  Treasury- 
benches,  he  should  never  have  made  that  declaration  againat 
parliamentary  reform  which  brought  it  on :  and  thence  it  fol- 
lowed. Lady  Stepney  concluded,  that  if  he  had  heard  what  was 
said  behind  him, — that  is,  if  he  had  carried  a  trumpet,  he  would 
have  suppressed  his  declaration ;  and  the  rest  followed  of  course. 
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I  was  80  amused  at  this  that  I  told  Lady  Durham  of  it ;  and  she 
lepeated  it  to  her  father,  then  Prime  Minister ;  and  then  ensued 
the  most  amusing  part  of  alL  Lord  Grey  did  not  apparently 
take  it  as  a  joke  on  my  part,  but  sent  me  wotd,  in  all  serious- 
ness, that  there  would  have  been  parliamentaiy  refonn,  sooner 
or  later,  if  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  earned  a  trumpet  1  Lady 
Stepney  pointed  to  a  laige  easy  chair  at  my  elbow,  and  said  she 
supposed  I  knew  for  whom  that  was  intended.  She  was  sur- 
prised that  I  did  not,  and  told  me  that  it  was  for  Captain  Boss ; 
and  that  the  company  assembled  we^  longing  for  him  to  come, 
that  they  might  see  the  meeting  between  him  and  me,  and  hear 
what  we  should  say  to  each  other.  This  determined  me  to  be 
off;  and  I  kept  my  eye  on  the  doois,  in  order  to  slip  away  on 
the  entrance  of  the  newest ''  lion."  It  was  too  early  yet  to  go 
with  any  decency.  Lady  Stepney  told  me  meantime  that  the 
Arctic  voyagers  had  gone  through  hardsliips  such  as  could  never 
be  told :  but  it  only  proved  (and  to  this  in  particular  she  te- 
quiied  my  assent)  'Hhat  the  Deity  is  evety  where,  and  moie 
particularly  in  barren  places."  She  went  on  to  say  how  very 
wrong  she  thought  it  to  send  men  into  such  places,  without  any 
better  reason  than  she  had  ever  heard  o£  "  They  say  it  is  to 
discover  the  North  Pole,"  she  proceeded ;  ''  and,  by  the  bye,  it 
is  curious  that  Newton  should  have  come  within  thirty  miles 
of  the  North  Pole  in  his  discoveries.  They  9ayy  you  know," 
and  here  she  looked  exceedingly  sagacious  and  amused ;  "  they 
9ay  that  they  have  found  the  magnetic  pole.  But  you  and  I 
know  what  a  magnet  is,  very  welL  We  know  that  a  little  thing 
like  that  would  be  pulled  out  of  its  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
sea."  When  I  reported  this  conversation  to  my  mother,  we 
determined  to  get  one  of  this  lady's  novels  immediately,  and  see 
what  she  could  write  that  would  sell  for  seven  hundred  pounds. 
If  she  was  to  be  believed  as  to  this,  it  really  was  a  curious  sign 
of  the  times.  I  never  saw  any  of  her  books,  after  alL  I  can 
hardly  expect  to  be  believed  about  the  ^ecdote  of  the  magnet 
(which  I  imagine  she  took  to  be  a  little  red  horse-shoe ;)  and  I 
had  some  difficulty  in  believing  it  myself  at  the  moment :  but 
I  have  given  her  very  words.    And  they  were  no  joke.    She 
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shook  hear  hettd-dress  of  maiabout  feathen  and  black  bogles  with 
her  excitement  as  she  talked.  I  got  away  before  Captain  Roes 
appeared,  and  never  went  to  the  house  again,  except  to  dtop  a 
card  before  I  left  London. 

Some  people  may  be  disposed  to  turn  round  upon  me  with  the 
charge  of  giving  blue-stocking  parties.  I  believe  that  to  bine- 
stocking  people  my  soir^  might  have  that  appeaiance,  because 
they  looked  through  blue  spectacles :  but  I  can  confidently  say 
that,  not  only  were  my  parties  as  diverse  in  quality  as  I  could 
make  them,  —  always  including  many  who  were  not  literary; 
but  I  took  particular  care  that  no  one  was  in  any  way  shown  off, 
but  all  treated  with  equal  respect  as  guests.  My  rooms  were  too 
small  for  personages  who  required  space  for  display :  and  such 
were  not  therefore  invited.  A  gentleman  who  expected  a  sofa 
aU  to  himself,  while  a  crowd  of  adorers  simpered  in  his  &ce,  was 
no  guest  for  a  simple  evening  party  in  a  small  house :  nor  a  lady 
who  needed  a  comer  in  which  to  confide  her  troubles  with  her 
husband ;  nor  for  another  who  hung  her  white  hand  over  the 
aim  of  her  chair,  and  lectured  metaphysically  and  sentimentallj 
about  art,  to  the  annoyance  of  true  connoisseurs  who  felt  that 
while  she  was  exposing  herself,  she  was  misleading  others  who 
knew  no  more  about  the  real  thing  than  she  did.  Nor  had  I  a 
place  for  rouged  and  made  up  old  ladies  who  paraded  literary 
flirtations  in  the  style  of  half  a  century  ago.  Such  were  not 
therefore  invited.  I  was  too  nervous  about  having  parties  at  all 
to  introduce  any  persons  who  might  be  disagreeable  to  people  of 
better  manners.  All  I  ventured  upon  was  to  invite  those  who 
knew  what  to  expect,  and  could  stay  away  if  they  liked.  What 
they  had  to  expect  was  tea  below  stairs,  and  ices,  cake  and  wine 
during  the  evening,  with  a  veiy  choice  assembly  of  guests  who 
did  not  mind  a  little  crowding,  for  the  sake  of  the  conversation 
they  afforded  each  other.  I  became  more  at  ease  when  I  found 
that  all  whom  I  invited  always  came :  a  test  which  satisfied  me 
that  they  liked  to  come. 

I  have  particularised  only  well  known  persons :  but  it  mnst  be 
understood  that  these  were  not  my  intimates,  or  most  valued 
acquaintances.     If  they  had  been  intimate  friends,  I  could  not 
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have  chaiacterised  them.  There  were  thiee  or  four  houses  where 
I  went  freely  for  rest  and  recreation ;  fiimilies  too  near  and  dear 
to.  me  to  he  descrihed  in  detail  There  were  country  houses 
where  I  went  every  week  or  two,  to  meet  pleasant  little  dinner 
parties^  and  to  sleep,  for  the  enjoyment  of  country  air  and  quiet. 
Such  as  these  were  the  H.  Bellenden  Kers',  whose  Swiss  Cottage 
at  Cheshunt  was  a  sort  of  home  to  me :  and  the  Porters',  first  at 
Norwood,  and  then  on  Putney  Heath :  and  then  the  Buttons'  at 
Putney  Park ;  and  the  Fishers'  at  Highbury :  and  the  Potters' 
at  Notting  Hill :  and  the  Marshes'  at  Ealhum :  and  the  Hens- 
leigh  Wedgwoods;  in  their  Clapham  home  first,  and  then  in 
Itegent's  Faxk:  and  my  old  friend,  Mrs.  Beid's,  in  B^gent's  Park : 
beside  my  own  relations.  All  these  were  home  houses  to  me; — 
each  a  refuge  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  my  busy  life^  and  from 
the  incessant  si^e  of  lion-hunting  strangers.  One  yearly  holiday 
was  especially  refreshing  to  me.  Witli  the  first  fine  weather  in 
May,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fisher  and  I  used  to  go,  for  a  few  days  or  a 
week,  to  Boxhill,  or  Grodstone,  or  some  other  pretty  plaoe  not  too 
&i  oSy  and  cany  a  book  or  two,  and  lie  on  the  grass,  or  ramble 
among  hills,  commons  or  lanes,  as  if  we  had  nothing  to  do ;  and 
I  never  came  home  without  fresh  spirits  for  my  work,  and  val- 
uable  suggestions  about  new  efforts.  With  them  I  planned  or 
thought  of  some  of  my  tales :  with  them  I  discussed  "  Deer- 
brook,"  the  week  before  I  began  it,  though  Mrs.  Ker  was  my 
great  confidante  during  its  progress.  I  spent  a  month  or  more 
of  every  summer  with  her  at  her  Swiss  Cottage ;  and  a  month 
of  luxury  it  always  was,  —  well  as  my  work  proceeded  in  my 
own  "  den  "  there. 

I  was  spending  a  couple  of  days  at  Mrs.  Marsh's,  when  she 
asked  me  whether  I  would  let  her  read  to  me  ''  one  or  two  little 
stories  "  which  she  had  written.  From  her  way  of  speaking  of 
them,  and  from  her  devotion  to  her  children,  who  were  then  for 
the  most  part  very  young,  I  concluded  these  to  be  children's 
tales.  She  ordered  a  fire  in  her  room,  and  there  we  shut  our* 
selves  up  for  the  reading.  What  she  read  was  no  child's  story, 
but  ''The  Admiral's  Daughter."  My  amazement  may  be  con- 
ceived.   We  were  gping  to  dine  at  the  Wedgwoods':  and  a 
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strange  figaie  we  must  hare  cut  there ;  for  we  had  been  ciying 
so  desperately  that  there  was  no  concealing  the  marks  of  il 
Mrs.  Marsh  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  getting  her  tales  pub- 
lished. I  offered  to  tiy  if,  on  reading  the  manuscript  at  home, 
I  thought  as  well  of  it  as  after  her  own  most  moving  delivery  of 
it.  A  second  reading  left  no  doubt  on  my  mind ;  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  the ''  Two  Old  Men's  Tales"  to  the  world 
through  Messrs.  Saunders  and  Otley,  from  whom,  as  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  the  author^s  name  was  withheld  as  long  as 
possible.  Mr.  Marsh  made  this  the  condition  of  our  attempt :  a 
condition  which  we  thought  perfectly  reasonable  in  the  &ther  of 
many  daughters,  who  did  not  wish  their  mother  to  be  known  as 
the  author  of  what  the  world  might  consider  second-rate  novels. 
That  the  world  did  not  consider  them  second-rate  was  immedi- 
ately apparent;  and  the  reason  for  secrecy  existed  no  longer. 
But  no  one  ever  knew  or  guessed  the  authorship  through  my 
mother  or  me,  who  were  for  a  considerable  time  the  only  pos- 
sessors of  the  secret.  From  that  time  Mrs.  Mareh  managed  her 
own  affairs ;  and  I  never  again  saw  her  works  till  they  were 
published.  I  mention  this  because,  as  I  never  concealed  from 
her,  I  think  her  subsequent  works  very  inferior  to  the  first: 
and  I  think  it  a  pity  that  she  did  not  rest  on  the  high  and  well 
deserved  fame  which  she  immediately  obtained.  The  singular 
magnificence  of  that  tale  was  not  likely  to  be  surpassed :  but  I 
have  always  wished  that  she  had  either  stopped  entirely,  or  had 
given  herself  time  to  do  justice  to  her  genius.  From  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  the  ''  Two  Old  Men's  Tales  "  to  the  present 
hour,  I  have  never  once,  as  far  as  I  remember,  succeeded  in  get- 
ting another  manuscript  published  for  any  body.  This  has  been 
a  matter  of  great  concern  to  me :  but  such  is  the  fiu^.  I  have 
never  had  to  make  any  proposal  of  the  kind  for  myself, — having 
always  had  a  choice  of  publishers  before  my  works  were  ready ; 
but  I  have  striven  hard  on  behalf  of  others,  and  without  the 
slightest  success. 

No  kind  of  evening  was  more  delightful  to  me  than  those 
which  were  spent  with  the  Carlyles.  About  once  a  fortni^t, 
a  mutual  friend  of  theirs  and  mine  drove- me  over  to  Chelsea,  to 
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the  early  tea  table  at  number  five,  Cheyne  Bow,  —  the  house 
which  Carlyle  was  perpetuaUy  complaining  of  and  threatening  to 
leave,  but  where  he  is  still  to  be  found.  I  never  believed  that, 
considering  the  delicate  health  of  both,  they  could  ever  flourish 
on  that  Chelsea  clay,  close  to  l^e  river ;  and  I  rejoiced  when  the 
term  of  lease  had  neariy  expired,  and  my  friends  were  looking 
out  for  another  house.  If  they  were  living  in  a  ''  cauldron  "  and 
a  ''  Babel,"  it  seemed  desirable  that  they  should  find  an  aiiy 
quiet  home  in  the  country,  —  near  enough  to  London  to  enjoy 
its  society  at  pleasure.  Carlyle  went  forth,  on  the  fine  black 
horse  which  a  friend  had  sent  him  with  sanitary  views,  and 
looked  about  him.  Forth  he  went,  his  wife  told  me,  with  three 
maps  of  Great  Britain  and  two  of  the  World  in  his  pocket,  to 
explore  the  area  within  twenty  miles  of  London.  All  their 
friends  were  on  the  look  out ;  and  I,  from  my  sick  chamber  at 
Tynemouth,  sent  them  earnest  entreaties  to  settle  on  a  gmvelly 
soil :  but  old  habit  prevailed,  and  the  philosopher  renewed  the 
lease,  And  set  to  work  to  make  for  himself  a  noise-proof  chamber, 
where  his  fretted  nerves  might  possibly  obtain  rest  amidst  the 
London  "Babel."  I  like  the  house  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  I  spent  many  veiy  pleasant  evenings  in  it :  but  it  has  now 
become  completely- associated  with  the  marvellous  talk  of  both 
husband  and  wife.  There  we  met  Mazzini,  when  he  was  exert- 
ing himself  for  the  education  of  the  Italians  in  London,  and 
before  he  entered  openly  on  the  career  of  insunection  by  which 
he  has  since  become  the  most  notorious  man  in  Europe.  I  en- 
tirely believe  in  all  that  his  adorers  say  of  the  noble  qualities  of 
his  heart  and  temper.  I  can  quite  understand  how  it  is  that 
some  of  those  who  know  him  best  believe  him  to  be  the  best 
man  in  existence.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  his  devoted- 
nees,  his  magnanimity,  his  absolute  disinterestedness.  But  the 
more,  and  not  the  less,  for  all  this  does  his  career  seem  to  me 
almost  the  saddest  spectacle  of  our  time.  He  is  an  ideologist 
who  will  preach  for  ever  in  a  mood  of  exaltation  and  a  style  of 
ftutian,  without  being  listened  to  by  any  but  those  who  do  not 
need  his  incitements.  Insurrection  is  too  serious  a  matter  to 
be  stirred  up  by  tuxgid  appeals  like  his^  vague  and  irreducible  to 
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the  concrete.     Accordingly,  here  aie  twenty  years  since  I  knew 
him  gone  hy  without  success  or  the  prospect  of  it.     His  beacon 
fire  blazed  longer  at  Borne  than  any  where :  but  it  went  out ; 
and  it  left  in  ashes  many  a  glorious  relic  from  ancient  times,  and 
the  peace  of  many  households.     The  slaughter  of  patriots  from 
abortive  insurrections  has  gone  on  through  a  long  course  of 
years,  till,  if  Mazzini's  heart  is  not  broken,  many  others  are ;  and 
the  day  of  an  Italian  republic  seems  further  off  than  ever.     To 
Mazzini  it  seems  always  at  hand,  as  the  Millennium  seems  to 
Eobert  Owen ;  but  I  cannot  find  that  any  one  else  who  knows 
the  Italians  has  the  least  belief  that,  as  a  people,  they  desire  a 
xepublic,  or  that  the  small  minority  who  do  could  ever  agree  to 
the  terms  of  any  republican  constitution,  or  maintain  it  if  estab- 
lished.    His  career  will  be,  I  fear,  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  one 
of  fftilure ;  and  of  failure  so  disastrous  as  to  set  it  above  every 
other  vie  manqtUe,    When  I  knew  him,  face  to  face,  these  pur- 
poses of  his  were  growing  in  silence.     His  still,  patient,  grave 
countenance  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  suffered  much,  and 
could  endure  to  any  CKtremity :  but  I  could  not  have  supposed 
that  experience  and  experiment  could  have  been  so  lost  on  him 
as  they  appear  to  have  been.    His  self-w;^  was  not  the  less 
strong  for  his  disinterestedness,  it  appears ;  and  it  has  taken 
possession  of  his  intellect,  causing  him  to  believe,  with  a  fatal 
confidence,  what  he  wishes.     When  we  consider  how  Sardinia 
has  advanced,  during  the  whole  period  of  Mazzini's  bloody  and 
fruitless  struggles,  and  how  that  State  is  now  a  striking  spectacle 
of  growing  civil  and  religious  liberty,  while  Mazzini,  with  his 
perfect  plots,  his  occult  armies,  his  buried  arms  and  ammunition, 
his  own  sufferings  and  dangers,  and  his  holocaust  of  victims,  has 
aggravated  the  tyranny  of  Austria,  and  rendered  desperate  tiie 
cause  of  his  countrymen,  we  can  hardly  help  wishing  that  hit 
own  devotedness  had  met  with  acceptance,  and  that  the  eariy 
sacrifice  of  his  life  had  spared  that  of  hundreds  of  his  followers 
who  are  wept  by  thousands  more. 

Another  vie  manquee  was  before  my  eyes  at  the  Carly  W. 
John  Sterling  was  then  in  the  midst  of  his  conflicts  of  all  sorta^ 
—  with  bad  health,  with  the  solemn  pity  and  covert  reproba- 
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tion  of  orthodox  friends  and  patrons,  and  yrith  bis  own  restless 
excitement  about  autborship.  I  cannot  say  that  I  knew  him  at 
all ;  for  I  never  heard  the  sound  of  his  voice.  MThen  we  met  at 
the  tea  table,  he  treated  me  like  a  chair ;  and  so  pointed  was  his 
rude  ignoring  of  me  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  for 
Carlyle  to  draw  ofif  apart  with  him  after  tea,  while  the  rest  of  us 
talked  on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  When  our  meetings  were 
over,  —  when  I  was  on  my  couch  at  Tynemouth,  and  he  was 
trying  to  breathe  in  Devonshire,  he  suddenly  changed  his  mind, 
on  meeting  with  ''  Deerbrook,"  and  was  as  anxious  to  obtain  my 
acquaintance  as  he  had  been  to  avoid  it.  Supposing  me  to  be 
at  Teignmouth,  and  therefore  within  reach,  he  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Carlyle  to  ask  whether  it  was  too  late,  or  whether  she  would 
sanction  his  going  to  Teignmouth  to  ask  my  friendship.  I 
should  have  been  very  happy  to  hear  the  voice  belonging  to  the* 
striking  face  and  head  I  knew  so  well :  but  it  wu  too  late.  The 
length  of  the  kingdom  lay  between  us ;  and  before  I  emerged 
from  my  sick-room,  he  was  in  his  grav&  I  am  glad  I  saw  him, 
whatever  he  might  have  been  thinking  of  me ;  (and  what  it  was 
I  have  not  the  remotest  idea :)  for  I  retain  a  strong  impression 
of  his  noble  head  and  vital  countenance. 

Another  memorable  head  was  there,  now  and  then.  Leigh 
Hunt  was  there,  with  his  cheery  &ce,  bright,  acute,  and  full  of 
sensibility;  and  Mb  thick  grizzled  hair  combed  down  smooth, 
and  his  homely  figure; — black  handkerchief,  grey  stockings 
and  stout  shoes,  while  he  was  full  of  gratitude  to  ladies  who 
dress  in  winter  in  velvet,  and  in  rich  colours ;  and  to  old  dames 
in  the  streets  or  the  country  who  still  wear  scarlet  cloaks.  His 
conversation  was  lively,  rapid,  highly  illustrative,  and  perfectly 
naturaL  I  remember  one  evening  when  Home  was  there  (the 
author  of  "  Orion,"  &c.)  wishing  that  the  three  heads,  —  Hunt's, 
Home's  and  Carlyle's,  — could  be  sketched  in  a  group.  Home's 
perfectly  white  complexion,  and  somewhat  coxcombical  curling 
whiskers  and  determined  picturesqueness  contrasted  curiously 
with  the  homely  manliness  of  Hunt's  fine  countenance,  and  the 
nigged  &ce,  steeped  in  genius,  of  Carlyle.  I  have  seen  Carlyle's 
fiue  under  all  aspects,  from  the  deepest  g^oom  to  the  most  reck- 
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less  or  most  genial  mirth ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  each  mood 
would  make  a  totally  different  portrait  The  sympathetic  is  by 
far  the  finest,  in  my  eyes.  His  excess  of  sympathy  has  been, 
I  believe,  the  mastei^pain  of  his  life.  He  does  not  know  what 
to  do  with  it,  and  with  its  bitterness,  seeing  that  human  life  is 
full  of  pain  to  those  who  look  out  for  it :  and  the  savagenesa 
which  has  come  to  be  a  main  characteristic  of  this  singular  man 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  mere  expression  of  his  intolerable  sympathy 
with  the  suffering.  He  cannot  express  his  love  and  pity  in 
natural  acts,  like  other  people ;  and  it  shows  itself  too  often  in 
unnatural  speech.  But  to  those  who  understand  his  eyes,  his 
shy  manner,  his  changing  colour,  his  sigh,  and  the  constitutional 
pudeur  which  renders  him  silent  about  eveiy  thing  that  he  feels 
the  most  deeply,  his  wild  speech  and  abrupt  manner  are  per- 
fectly intelligible.  I  have  felt  to  the  depths  of  my  heart  what 
his  sympathy  was  in  my  days  of  success  and  prosperity  and 
apparent  happiness  without  drawback;  and  again  in  sickness, 
pain,  and  hopelessness  of  being  ever  at  ease  again :  I  have  ob- 
served the  same  strength  of  feeling  towards  all  manner  of  suffer- 
ers ;  and  I  am  confident  that  Carlyle's  affections  are  too  much 
for  him,  and  the  real  cause  of  the  '^ferocity"  with  which  he 
charges  himself,  and  astonishes  others.  It  must  be  such  a  strong 
love  and  honour  as  his  friends  feel  for  him  that  can  compensate 
for  the  pain  of  witnessing  his  suffering  life.  When  I  knew  him 
fiuniliarly,  he  rarely  slept,  was  wofully  dyspeptic,  and  as  variable 
as  possible  in  mood.  When  my  friend  and  I  entered  the  little 
parlour  at  Cheyne  Row,  our  host  was  usually  miserable.  Till 
he  got  his  coffee,  he  asked  a  list  of  questions,  without  waiting 
for  answers,  and  looked  as  if  he  was  on  the  rack.  After  tea,  he 
brightened  and  softened,  and  sent  us  home  full  of  admiration 
and  friendship,  and  sometimes  with  a  hope  that  he  would  some 
day  be  happy.  It  was  our  doing, — that  friend's  and  mine, — 
that  he  gave  lectures  for  three  or  four  seasons.  He  had  matter 
to  utter ;  and  there  were  many  who  wished  to  hear  him ;  and 
in  those  days,  before  his  works  had  reached  their  remunerative 
point  of  sale,  the  earnings  by  his  lectures  could  not  be  unaccept- 
able. So  we  confidently  proceeded,  taking  the  management  of  the 
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anaagemeiitfl^  and  leaving  Carlyle  nothing  tx>  do  but  to  meet  his 
audience^  and  say  what  he  had  to  say.  Whenever  I  went,  my 
pleasure  was  a  good  deal  spoiled  by  his  unconcealable  nervous- 
ness. Yellow  as  a^  guinea,  with  downcast  eyes,  broken  speech 
at  the  beginning,  and  fingers  which  nervously  pieked  at  the  desk 
before  him,  he  gouM  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  to  enjoy  his 
own  effort ;  and  the  lecturer's  own  eiyoyment  is  a  prime  element 
of  success.  The  merits  of  Carlyle's  diaoourses  were  however  so 
great  that  he  might  probably  have  gone  on  year  after  year  till 
this  time,  with  improving  success,  and  perhaps  ease :  but  Uie 
struggle  was  too  severe.  From  the  time  that  his  course  was 
announced  till  it  was  finished^  he  eeaicely  alep^  and  he  grew 
moie  dyspeptic  and  nervous  every  day ;  and  we  were  at  length 
entreated  to  say  no  more  about  his  lecturing,  as  no  fame  and  no 
money  or  other  advantage  could  counterbalance  the  misery  which 
the  engagement  caiised  him.  -^I  remember  being  puzzled  for  a 
long  while  as  to  whether  Carlyle  did  or  did  not  care  for  &mo. 
He  was  for  ever  soofi^  at  it ;  and  he  seemed  to  me  just  the 
man  to  write  becaose  he  needed  to  utter  himself^  without  ulterior 
considerations.  One  day  I  was  dining  there  alone.  I  had 
brought  over  from  America  twenty-five  copies  of  ius  ''Sartor 
Besaitus,"  as  x^rinted  there;  and,  having  sold  them  at  the 
English  price,  I  had  some  money  to  put  into  his  hand.  I  did 
put  it  into  his  hand  the  first  time  :  but  it  made  him  uncomfbrta- 
ble,  and  he  spent  it  in  a  pair  of  signet  rings,  for  his  wife  and  me, 
(her  motto  being  "  Point  de  fEublesae,"  and  mine  **  Frisch  za  I ") 
This  would  never  do ;  so,  having  imported  and  sold  a  second 
parcel,  the  difficulty  was  what  to  do  with  the  money.  My 
friend  and  I  found  that  Carlyle  was  ordered  weak  brandy  and 
water  instead  of  wine ;  and  we  spent  our  few  sovereigns  in 
French  brandy  of  the  best  quality,  which  we  carried  over  one 
evening,  when  going  to  tea.  Carlyle's  amusement  and  delight 
at  first,  and  all  the  evening  after,  whenever  he  turned  his  eyes 
towards  the  long-nedced  bottles,  diotrad  us  that  we  had  made 
a  good  choice.  He  declared  thact  he  had  got  a  reward  for  his 
labours  at  last :  and  his  wife  asked  me  to  dinner,  all  by  myself 
to  taste  the  brandy.  We  three  sat  round  the  fire  after  dinnei^ 
vou  X. 
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and  Carlyle  mixed  the  toddy  while  Mrs.  Cailyle  and  I  disciused 
Bome  liteiary  matteis,  and  speculated  on  fame  and  the  love  of  it. 
Then  Carlyle  held  out  a  glass  of  his  mixture  to  me  with,  **  Here, 

—  take  this.  It  is  worth  all  the  fiime  in  England."  Yet  Allan 
Cunningham,  who  knew  and  loved  him  well,  told  me  one  even- 
ing, to  my  amazement,  that  Carlyle  would  be  very  well,  and 
happy  enough,  if  he  got  a  little  more  fame.  I  asked  him 
whether  he  was  in  earnest ;  and  he  said  he  was,  and  moreover 
sure  that  he  was  right ;  —  I  should  see  that  he  was.  Carlyle's 
&me  has  grown  from  that  day ;  and  on  the  whole  his  health  and 
spirits  seem  to  be  improved,  so  that  his  fnehd  Allan  was  partly 
right  But  I  am  certain  that  there  are  constitutional  sources  of 
pain  (aggravated,  no  doubt,  by  excess  in  study  in  his  youth) 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  love  of  &me,  or  any  other  self- 
regards. 

In  1837,  he  came  to  me  to  ask  how  he  should  manage,  if  he 
accepted  a  proposal  from  Eraser  to  publish  his  pieces  as  a  collec- 
tion of  ''  Miscellanies."  After  discussing  the  money  part  of  the 
business,  I  begged  him  to  let  me  undertake  the  proof-coirecting, 

—  supposing  of  course  that  the  pieces  were  to  be  simply  re- 
printed. He  nearly  agreed  to  let  me  do  this,  but  afterwards 
changed  his  mind  The  reason  for  my  offer  was  that  the  sight 
of  his  proofs  had  more  than  once  really  alarmed  me,  —  so  irreso- 
lute, as  well  as  fastidious,  did  he  seem  to  be  as  to  the  expression 
of  his  plainest  thoughts.  Almost  every  other  word  was  altered ; 
and  revise  followed  upon  revise.  I  saw  at  once  that  this  way 
of  proceeding  must  be  very  harassing  to  him;  and  also  that 
profit  must  be  cut  off  to  a  most  serious  degree  by  this  absurdly 
expensive  method  of  printing.  I  told  him  that  it  would  turn 
out  just  so  if  he  would  not  allow  his  "  Miscellanies "  to  be  re- 
printed just  as  they  stood,  in  the  form  in  which  people  had 
admired,  and  now  desired  to  possess  them.  As  might  be  ex* 
pected,  the  printing  went  on  very  slowly,  and  there  seemed 
every  probability  that  this  simple  reprint  would  stand  over  to 
another  season.  One  day,  while  in  my  study,  I  heard  a  pro- 
4igious  sound  of  laughter  on  the  stairs ;  and  in  came  Carlyle, 
laughing  loud.     He  had  been  laughing  in  that  manner  all  the 
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way  from  the  printing-office  in  Charing  Cross.  As  soon  as  he 
could,  he  told  me  what  it  was  ahout.  He  had  been  to  the  office 
to  urge  on  the  printer  :  and  the  man  said  <'  Why,  Sir,  you  really 
are  so  very  hard  upon  us  with  your  corrections  1  They  take  so 
much  time,  you  see ! "  After  some  remonstrance,  Carlyle  ob- 
served that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  this  sort  of  thing,  —  that 
he  had  got  works  printed  in  Scotland,  and "Yes,  in- 
deed. Sir,"  interrupted  the  printer.  "We  are  aware  of  that. 
We  have  a  man  here  from  EdinbuTgh ;  and  when  he  took  up  a 
bit  of  your  copy,  he  dropped  it  as  if  it  had  burnt  his  fingers,  and 
cried  out '  Lord  have  mercy  I  have  you  got  that  man  to  print 
for  1  Lord  knows  when  we  shall  get  done,  —  with  all  his  cor- 
rections ! ' "  Carlyle  could  not  roply  for  laughing,  and  he  came 
to  tell  me  that  I  was  not  singular  in  my  opinion  about  his 
method  of  revising. 

He  has  now  been  very  long  about  his  "  Frederick  the  Great," 
which  I  must,  therefore,  like  a  good  many  more,  die  without 
seeing.  I  could  never  grow  tired  of  his  biographies.  From  the 
time  when  I  first  knew  him,  I  am  not  awaro  that  he  has  ad- 
vanced in  any  views,  or  grown  riper  in  his  conclusions ;  and  his 
mind  has  alwajrs  seemed  to  me  as  inaccessible  as  Wordsworth's, 
or  any  other  constitutionally  isolated  like  theirs  :  and  therofore 
it  is  that  I  prefer  to  an  outpouring  of  his  own  notions,  which  we 
have  heard  as  often  as  he  has  written  didactically,  and  which 
were  best  conveyed  in  his  "  Sartor  Eesartus,"  a  commentary  on 
a  character,  as  in  biography,  or  on  events,  as  in  a  history.  For 
many  reasons,  I  prefer  his  biographies.  I  do  not  think  that  he 
can  do  any  more  effectual  work  in  the  field  of  philosophy  or 
morals :  but  I  enjoy  an  occasional  addition  to  the  fine  gallery 
of  portraits  which  he  has  given  us.  I  am  now  too  much  out  of 
the  world  to  know  what  is  the  real  condition  of  his  fame  and 
influence  :  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  could  not  read  his  Latter 
Day  Pamphlets,  while  heartily  enjoying  his  Life  of  his  friend 
Sterling,  and,  in  the  main,  his  "  CromwelL"  No  one  can  read 
his  "Cromwell "  without  longing  for  his  "  Frederick  the  Great : " 
and  I  hope  he  will  achieve  that  portrait,  and  others  after  it. 
However  much  or  little  he  may  yet  do,  he  certainly  ought  to 
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be  lecognised  as  one  of  the  chief  influenoeB  of  his  time.  Bad  as 
is  our  political  molality^  and  grievoua  as  are  our  social  ahoii- 
comings,  we  are  at  least  awakened  to  a  sense  of  oar  sins  :  and 
I  cannot  but  ascribe  this  awakening  mainly  to  Cadyle.  What 
Woidsworth  did  for  poetiy,  in  bringing  ns  out  of  a  conTentional 
idea  and  method  to  a  tme  and  simple  one,  Carlyle  has  done  for 
molality.  Hq  may  be  himself  the  most  carious  opposition  to 
himself,  —  he  may  be  the  greatest  mannerist  of  his  age  while 
denouncing  conventionalism,  —  the  greatest  talker  while  eulogis- 
ing silence, — the  most  wofol  complainer  while  glorifying  for- 
titude, —  the  most  uncertain  and  stoimy  in  mood,  while  holding 
forth  serenity  as  the  greatest  good  wi^iin  the  reach  of  Man :  but 
he  has  nevertheless  infu3ed  into  tl^e  mind  of  the  English  natiooi 
a  sincerity,  earnestness,  bealthfulness  and  courage  which  can  be 
appreciated  only  by  those  who  are  old  enough  to  ^eH  what  was 
oar  morHd  state  when  Byron  was  the  representative  of  our 
temper,  the  Ckpham  Church  of  our  religion^  and  the  rotten- 
borough  system  of  our  pditical  morality.  If  I  am  warranted  in 
beUeving  that  the  society  I  api  bidding  farewell  to  is  a  vast 
improvement  upon  that  which  I  was  bom  into,  I  am  confident 
that  the  blessed  change  is  attribiifable  to  Carlyle  more  than  to 
any  single  influence  besides. 

My  mornings  were,  as  I  have  said,  reserved  for  work ;  and 
the  occasions  were  very  rare  when  I  ^Wjsd  any  encroachment 
on  the  hours  before  two  o'clock.  JS'ow  and  thfin,  however,  it 
was  necessary ;  as  when  the  Eoyal  Academy  Exhibition  opened, 
and  I  really  could  not  go,  except  at  the -early  hour  when  scarcely 
any  body  ^  was  there.  The  plain  truth  is  that  I  was  so  stared 
at  and  followed  in  those  days  that  I  had  not  courage  tp  go  (in- 
dicated by  my  trumpet)  to  public  places  at  their  fullest  time. 
Even  at  the  Somerset  House  Exhibition,  in  the  early  morning, 
when  the  floors  were  still  wet  with  watering,  I  was  sure  to  be 
discovered  and  followed.  There  was  a  party,  I  remember,  who 
so  pushed  upon  me,  and  smiled  at  me  under  my  bonnet  (haviiig 
recognised  me  by  Evans's  portrait  on  the  wall)  that  my  mother 
exerdsed  her  sarcastic  spirit  with  some  effect  8he  said  to  me, 
ffter  many  vain  attempts  to  get  away  &om  the  grinning  group. 
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-^  '*  Harriet,  these  ladies  seem  to  have  some  bnsmess  with  ns. 
Shall  we  ask  them  how  ^e  can  be  of  anj service  to  themt"  By 
lb.  Macready's  kindness,  we  escaped  this  annoyance  at  the 
theatre,  where  we  spent  many  a  pleasant  evening.  He  gave  us 
the  stage  box,  whenever  we  chose  to  ask  for  it ;  and  there  my 
mother,  whose  sight  was  fisnling,  could  see,  and  I,  deaf  as  I  was, 
could  hear ;  and  nobody  saw  us  behind  our  curfcain,  so  that  we 
could  go  in  our  warm  morning  dress,  and  be  as  free  and  easy  as 
if  we  were  at  home.  This  was  one  of  my  very  greatest  pleasures, 
—  Macready's  interpretation  of  Shakspere  being  as  high  an  in- 
tellectual treat  as  I  know  of. 

I  have  mentioned  Evans's  portrait  of  me, — of  which  Sir  A. 
Calcott  said  to  me,  **  What  are  your  friends  about  to  allow  that 
atrocity  to  hang  there  1**  We  could  not  help  it,  Mr.  Evans 
was  introduced  to  me  by  a  mutual  acquaintance,  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  painting  portraits  for  a  forthcoming  work,  and 
wanted  mine.  I  could  not  have  reftised  without  downright 
surliness ;  but  it  appeared  afterwards  that  the  artist  had  other 
views.  I  sat  to  him  as  often  as  he  wished,  though  I  heartily 
disliked  the  attitude,  which  was  One  in  which  I  certainly  was 
never  seen.  The  worst  misfortune,  however,  was  that  he  went 
on  painting  and  painting  at  the  portrait^  long  after  I  had  ceased 
to  sit,  —  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  picture  came  out  the 
''atrocity  **  that  Calcott  called  it.  The  artist  hawked  it  about 
for  sale,  some  years  after;  and  I  hope  nobody  bought  it;  for 
my  fiunily  would  be  sorry  that  it  should  be  taken  for  a  repre- 
sentation of  me.  While  on  this  subject,  I  must  say  that  I  have 
been  not  very  well  used  in  this  matter  of  portraits.  It  signifies 
little  now  that  Mr.  Eichmond's  admirable  portrait,  and  the  en- 
graving from  it  exist  to  show  what  I  really  look  like  :  but  before 
tiiat,  my  family  were  rather  disturbed  at  the  ''atrocities  "  issued, 
without  warrant,  as  likenesses  of  me ;  and  especially  by  Miss' 
Gillies,  who  covered  the  land  for  a  course  of  years  with  supposed 
likenesses  of  me,  in  which  there  was,  (as  introduced  strangers 
always  exclaimed)  ''not  the  remotest  resemblance."  I  sat  to 
Kiss  Gillies  for  (I  think)  a  miniature,  at  her  own  request,  in 
r83!2 ;  and  from  a  short  time  after  that^  she  never  saw  me  again. 
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Tet  she  continued,  almost  every  year,  to  put  out  new  portraits 
of  me,  —  each  bigger,  more  vulgar  and  more  monstrous  than  the 
last,  till  some  of  my  relations,  having  seen  those  of  the  "  People's 
Journal "  and  the  "  New  Spirit  of  the  Age  "  wrote  to  me  to  ask 
whether  the  process  could  not  be  put  a  stop  to,  as  certainly  no 
person  had  any  business  to  issue  so-called  portraits  without  the 
sanction  of  myself  or  my  funily,  and  without  even  applying  to 
see  me  after  the  lapse  of  a  dozen  years.  The  drollest  thing  was 
to  see  the  Editor  of  the  '*  People's  Journal,"  when  we  first  met 
He  had  been  complacent  and  gratified,  as  he  told  me,  about 
presenting  a  likeness  of  me  in  the  Journal ;  on  which  I  had 
made  no  observation,  as  it  could  answer  no  purpose  to  object 
when  the  thing  was  done.  When  we  did  meet,  his  first  words 
were,  as  he  sank  back  on  the  so&,  — "  Ma'am,  the  portrait ! 
There  is  not  the  remotest  resemblance!" 

I  think  there  were  fourteen  or  fifteen  bad  portraits  before  Mr. 
Eichmond's  good  one  was  obtained.  I  need  not  say  that  their 
fabrication  was  a  disagreeable  process  to  me.  That  is  of  coarse : 
but  I  could  not  prevent  them.  For  some  I  did  not  sit :  in  other 
cases,  I  really  could  not  help  myself.  I  refused  to  sit ;  but  the 
artists  came,  with  easel  and  implements,  and  established  them- 
selves in  a  comer  of  my  study,  requesting  me  to  go  on  with  my 
work,  and  forget  that  they  were  there.  The  only  one  besides 
Sichmond's,  and  Miss  Gillies's  firsts  that  has  been  liked  by  any 
body,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  Osgood's,  taken  in  America.  I  do  not 
myself  think  it  good.  It  is  too  good-looking  by  &r ;  and  the 
attitude  is  melodramatic.  But  it  is  like  some  of  my  relations, 
and  therefore  probably  more  or  less  like  me.  All  the  rest  are, 
we  think,  good  for  less  than  nothing. — Two  casts  have  been 
taken  of  my  head ;  one  in  1833,  and  one  in  1853.  They  were 
taken  purely  for  phrenological  purposes.  As  I  have  bequeathed 
my  skull  and  brain,  for  the  same  objects,  I  should  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  have  a  second  cast  taken,  (to  verify  the 
changes  made  by  time)  but  for  the  danger  of  accident  which 
might  frustrate  my  arrangements.  I  might  die  by  drowning  at 
sea ;  or  by  a  railway  smash,  which  would  destroy  the  head  :  so 
I  made  all  sure  by  having  a  cast  taken,  not  long  before  my  last 
illness  began. 
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It  may  be  as  well  to  explain  here  some  transactions  which 
might  appear  strange,  if  their  reasons  and  their  course  were  not 
understood.  At  the  time  of  my  removal  to  London,  the  special 
horror  of  the  day  was  the  Burke  and  Hare  murders ;  and  all  wits 
were  set  to  work  to  devise  a  remedy  for  the  scarcity  of  bodies 
for  dissection  which  bred  such  phenomena  as  the  Burkes  and 
Hares.  The  mischief  was  that  the  only  authorised  supply  was 
firom  the  gallows ;  and  disgrace  was  added  to  the  natural  dislike 
of  the  idea  of  dissection.  Good  citizens  set  to  work  in  various 
ways  to  dissolve  the  association  of  disgrace  with  post  mortem  dis- 
section. Some  sold  the  reversion  of  their  bodies;  and  others 
followed  Bentham's  example  of  leaving  his  body  for  dissection, 
by  an  express  provision  of  his  wilL  I,  being  likely  to  outlive 
my  only  remaining  parent,  and  to  have  no  nearer  connexion,  did 
this,  when  my  new  earnings  obliged  me  to  make  a  new  will  in 
1832.  The  passage  of  Mr.  Warburton's  bill,  and  its  success, 
relieved  the  necessity  of  the  case;  and  in  my  next  will,  the 
arrangement  was  omitted  This  was  one  of  the  transactions  I 
referred  to.  The  next  was  much  later  in  date.  When  I  found 
that,  easy  as  it  is  to  procure  brains  and  skulls,  it  is  not  easy  to 
obtain  those  of  persons  whose  minds  are  well  known,  so  that  it 
is  rather  a  rare  thing  to  be  able  to  compare  manifestations  with 
structure,  I  determined  to  do  what  I  could  to  remedy  the  diffi- 
culty by  bequeathing  my  skull  and  brain  to  the  ablest  phrenolo- 
gist I  knew  of ;  and  this  I  did  in  the  will  rendered  necessary  by 
the  acquisition  of  my  Ambleside  property.  Soon  after  that  will 
was  made,  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Toynbee,  the  well-known 
benevolent  surgeon,  enclosing  a  note  of  introduction  horn  a  mu- 
tual &iend,  and  going  straight  to  the  point  on  which  he  wished 
to  address  me.  He  laid  before  me  the  same  consideration  in  re- 
gard to  cases  of  deafiiess  that  I  have  set  down  above  in  connex- 
ion with  phrenology  generally,  saying  that  it  is  easy  enough  to 
obtain  the  skulls  of  deaf  persons,  in  order  to  study  the  structure 
of  the  ear ;  and  it  is  very  easy  to  meet  with  deaf  people  in  life ; 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  the  defunct  ears  of  persons  whose 
dea&ess  has  been  a  subject  of  observation  during  life.  He  there- 
fine  requested  me  to  leave  him  a  l^;acy  of  my  ears.    He  added  a 
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tew  words,  in  explanation  of  his  plain  speaking,  about  the 
amonnt  of  mischief  and  misery  caused  by  the  ignorance  of  soi^ 
geons  in  regard  to  the  ear ;  an  ignorance  which  can  be  removed 
only  by  such  means  as  he  proposed.  I  was  rather  amused  when 
I  caught  myself  in  a  feeling  of  shame,  as  it  were,  at  having  only 
one  pair  of  ears ; — at  having  no  duplicate  for  Mr.  Toynbee  after 
having  disposed  otherwise  of  my  skulL  I  told  him  how  the  mat- 
ter stood ;  and  my  legatee  and  he  met,  to  ascertain  whether  one 
head  could  in  any  way  be  made  to  answer  both  their  objects.  It 
could  not  be,  and  Mr.  Toynbee  could  not  be  gratified.  I  called 
on  him  in  London  afterwards,  and  showed  him  as  much  as  he 
could  see  while  I  was  alive :  and  he  showed  me  his  wonderful 
collection  of  preparations,  by  which  malformation  and  impaired 
structure  of  the  ear  are  already  largely  illustrated.  This  is  the 
other  transaction  which  I  referred  to,  and  which  may  as  well  be 
distinctly  understood,  as  I  do  not  at  all  pride  myself  on  doing 
odd  things  which  may  jar  upon  people's  natural  feelings. 

Two  or  three  times  during  my  residence  in  London,  I  was 
requested  to  allow  my  head  to  be  pronounced  upon  by  profes- 
sional phrenologists,  xmder  precautions  against  their  knowing 
who  I  was.  I  entirely  disapprove,  and  always  did,  that  summary 
way  of  deciding  on  the  characters  of  utter  strangers,  whose  very 
curiosity  is  a  kind  of  evidence  of  their  not  being  in  a  state  to 
hear  the  sober  truth;  while  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  the  brain  at  that  time,  and  our  present  certainty  of 
the  complexity  of  its  action,  must  obviate  all  probability  of  an 
accurate  judgment  being  formed.  At  the  time  I  speak  of,  every 
body  was  going  to  Deville,  to  see  his  collection  of  bronzes,  and 
to  sit  down  under  his  hai^  and  hear  their  own  characters,  — 
for  which  they  paid  down  their  half-sovereigns,  and  came  away, 
elated  or  amused.  Among  those  who  so  went  was  a  remarkable 
trio,  —  of  whom  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Sydney  Smith  were  two ; 
and  I  think,  but  am  not  sure,  that  Jeffrey  was  the  third.  They 
went  on  foot,  and  avoided  naming  each  other,  and  passed  for 
ordinary  visitors.  Lord  Lansdowne,  to  whom  was  consigned 
at  that  time,  on  account  of  his  aptitude  for  detail,  all  the  small 
troublesome  business  of  the  Cabinet  which  every  body  else  was* 
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glad  to  escape,  was  pronounced  b j  Deville  to  be  liable  to  practi- 
cal failnie  at  every  turn  by  his  tendency  to  lose  himself  in  the 
abstract,  and  neglect  particulars.  What  he  said  to  Jef&ey  (if 
Jeffi»y  it  was)  I  forget ;  but  it  was  something  which  amused  his 
companions  excessively.  **  This  gentleman's  case/'  said  Deville 
of  Sydney  Smith,  ^*  is  dear  enough.  His  faculties  are  those  of  s 
■aturalist,  and  I  see  that  he  gratifies  them.  This  gentleman  is 
always  happy,  among  his  collections  of  birds  and  of  fishes.*^ 
''Sir,"  said  Sydney  Smith,  turning  round  upon  him  solemnly,  with 
wide  open  eyes,  **  I  don't  know  a  fish  from  a  bird."  Of  about 
tiie  same  accuracy  was  Deville's  judgment  of  me.  We  were  a 
JAige  party,  —  seven  or  eight,  —  of  whom  my  mother  was  one, 
and  three  others  were  acquaintances  of  Deville's.  It  was  agreed 
that  his  Mends  should  take  the  rest  of  us,  as  if  to  see  the 
bronzes;  that  I  should  hide  my  trumpet  in  a  bag,  and  that 
nobody  should  name  me  (or  my  mother)  or  speak  to  me  as  to  a 
deaf  person.  We  were  certain  to  be  invited  by  DeviUe,  they  said, 
to  hear  a  little  address  on  Phrenology ;  and  he  would  then  pro- 
pose to  pronounce  on  the  character  of  any  one  of  the  company. 
I  was  instructed  to  take  my  seat  at  the  end  of  the  group,  nearest 
Deville's  right  hand,  and  to  take  off  my  bonnet  at  a  certain 
signal  All  went  exactly  as  foreseen.  For  some  time,  the  party 
Estened  gravely  enough  to  the  oracle  which  I  heard  mumbling' 
above  my  head ;  but  at  length  all  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 
Mr.  Deville  pronounced  that  my  life  must  be  one  of  great  suffer- 
ing, because  it  was  a  life  of  constant  failure  through  timidity.  I 
could  never  accomplish  any  thing,  through  my  remarkable  defi- 
ciency in  both  physical  and  moral  courage.  My  mother  then 
observed  that  it  was  so  fax  true  that  I  was  the  most  timid  child 
ahe  had  ever  known.  Satisfied  with  this,  Deville  proceeded. 
Amidst  some  truer  things,  he  said  I  had  wit.  Some  very  prop- 
erly denied  ti^iis;  but  one  exclaimed,  ''Well,  I  say  that  any  one 

who  has  read  Miss  Martineau's  poor-law  tale "    And  now 

the  murder  was  out  Deville  was  much  discomposed,  — said  it 
was  not  fidr, — desired'  to  do  it  all  over  again,  —  to  come  to  our 
fafflise  and  try,  and  so  forth :  but  we  told  him  that  the  whole 
pcoeeeding  was  spontameomi  on  his  own  part,  and  l^t  he  bad 
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better  leave  the  matter  where  it  irae.  An  amended  judgment 
could  not  be  worth  any  thing.  —  Another  time,  I  went  with  my 
MendSy  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.,  to  call  on  Mr.  Holm  the  PhienologiBt 
They  had  some  acquaintance  with  him,  and  had  an  appointment 
with  him,  to  have  him  pronounce  on  Mrs.  F.'s  head.  Mis.  F. 
thought  this  a  good  opportunity  to  obtain  an  opinion  of  my  case ; 
and  I  therefore  accompanied  her, — no  trumpet  visible,  and  no 
particular  notice  being  taken  of  me.  Mr.  Holm  pronounced  my 
genius  to  be  for  millinery.  He  said  that  it  was  clear,  by  such 
and  such  tokens,  that  I  was  always  on  the  look  out  for  tasteful 
bonnets  and  caps  :  and  that,  my  attention  being  fixed  on  one  at 
a  shop  window,  I  should  go  home  and  attempt  to  make  one  like 
it ;  and  should  succeed.  Such  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  his 
judgment.  I  afterwards,  at  his  request,  attended  a  few  private 
lectures  of  his,  in  a  class  of  three  members,  the  other  two  being 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  Bammohun  Boy.  I  really  used  to 
pity  the  lecturer  when,  from  the  brain  or  cast  which  he  held  in 
lus  hand,  he  gknced  at  the  heads  of  his  pupils  :  for  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  had  a  brown  wig,  coming  down  low  on  his  forehead  : 
Bammohun  Boy  had  his  turban  just  above  his  eyebrows ;  and  I, 
of  course,  had  my  bonnet.  No  one  who  knows  me  will  suppose 
that  in  thus  speaking  of  so-called  phrenologists  and  their  empiri- 
cal practices,  I  am  in  the  slightest  d^^gree  reflecting  on  that  de- 
partment of  physiological  science.  It  is  because  such  empirical 
practice  is  insulting  and  isjurious  to  true  science  that  I  record  my 
own  experience  of  it  The  proceedings  of  the  fortune-telling  orar  • 
des,  which  pronounce  for  fees,  are  no  more  like  those  of  true  and 
philosophical  students  of  the  brain  than  the  shows  of  itinerant 
chemical  lecturers,  who  burned  blue  lights,  and  made  explosions, 
and  electrified  people  half  a  century  ago  are  like  the  achieve- 
ments of  a  Davy  or  a  Faraday. 

One  of  my  rare  morning  expeditions  was  to  see  Coleridge,  at 
his  Highgate  residence.  I  cannot  remember  on  what  introduc- 
tion I  went,  nor  whether  I  went  alone :  but  I  remember  a  kind 
reception  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilmani,  and  by  Coleridge  himsell 
I  was  a  great  admirer  of  him  as  a  poet  then,  as  I  am,  to  a  more 
limited  extent,  now.    If  I  had  thought  of  the  man  then  as  I 
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have  been  compelled  by  Cottle's  Life  tb  think  of  him  since,  I 
should  not  have  enacted  the  hypocrisy  of  going  to  see  him,  in 
the  mode  practiced  by  his  woishippeis.  In  these  days,  when  it 
is  a  sort  of  fashion  among  wise  men  of  all  opinions  to  insist  upon 
the  disconnexion  of  religion  and  moiak,  one  may  have  a  strong 
sympathy  with  a  man  or  a  writer  of  eloquent  religious  sensibili- 
ties, even  if  his  moral  views  or  conduct  may  be  unsatisfeustory. 
But  then,  the  religious  eloquence  must  be  of  a  sounder  intel- 
lectual quality  than  Coleridge's  appears  to  me  to  be.  In  truth, 
I  do  not  know  how  to  escape  the  persuasion  that  Coleridge  was 
laughing  in  his  sleeve  while  writing  some  of  the  characteristio 
pieces  which  his  adorers  go  into  raptures  about  A  great  deal 
of  cloud  beauty  there  is  in  the  climate  and  atmosphere  of  his 
religious  writings;  and  if  his  disciples  would  not  attempt  to 
make  this  charm,  and  his  marvellous  subtlety,  go  for  more  than 
they  are  worth,  one  could  have  no  objection  to  any  amount  of 
admiration  they  could  enjoy  from  such  a  source.  But  those  who 
feel  as  strongly  as  I  do  the  irreverence  and  vanity  of  making  the 
most  solemn  and  sacred  subjects  an  opportunity  for  intellectual 
self  indulgence,  for  paradox,  and  word-play  and  cloud-painting, 
and  cocoon-spinning  out  of  one's  own  interior,  will  feel  certain 
that  the  prophecied  immortality  of  Coleridge  will  be  not  so  much 
that  of  his  writings  as  of  himself,  as  an  extreme  specimen  of  the 
tendencies  of  our  metaphysical  period,  which,  being  itself  but  a 
state  of  transition,  can  permit  no  immortality  to  its  special  prod- 
ucts but  as  historical  types  of  its  characteristics  and  tendencies. 
If  Coleridge  should  be  remembered,  it  will  be  as  a  warning,  — 
as  much  in  his  philosophical  as  his  moral  character.  —  Such 
is  my  view  of  him  now.  Twenty  years  ago  I  regarded  him  as 
poety  — in  his  "  Friend  "  as  much  as  his  verse.  He  was,  to  be 
sure,  a  most  remarkable  looking  personage,  as  he  entered  the 
room,  and  slowly  approached  and  greeted  me.  He  looked  very 
old,  with  his  rounded  shoulders  and  drooping  head,  and  exces- 
sively thin  limbs.  His  eyes  were  as  wonderful  as  they  were 
ever  represented  to  be; — light  grey,  extremely  prominent,  and 
actually  glittering :  an  appearance  I  am  told  common  among 
opium  eaters.    His  onset  amused  me  not  a  little.    He  told  me 
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that  he  (the  last  peison  whom  I  should  have  suspected)  read  my 
tales  as  they  came  out  on  the  first  of  the  month ;  and,  after 
paying  some  compliments)  he  avowed  that  there  were  points  on 
which  we  differed  :  (I  was  full  of  wonder  that  there  were  any  on 
which  we  agreed  :)  "for  instance,"  said  he,  "you  appear  to  con- 
sider that  society  is  an  aggregate  of  individuals ! ''  I  replied  that 
I  certainly  did :  whereupon  he  went  off  on  one  of  the  several 
metaphysical  inteipretations  which  may  be  put  upon  the  many- 
sided  fact  of  an  c^ganised  human  society,  subject  to  natural  laws 
in  virtue  of  its  aggregate  character  and  organisation  together. 
Afber  a  long  flight  in  survey  of  society  from  his  own  balloon  in  his 
own  current,  he  came  down  again  to  some  considerations  of  indi- 
viduals, and  at  length  to  some  special  biographical  topics,  ending 
with  criticisms  on  old  biographeis,  whose  venerable  works  he 
brought  down  from  the  shelf.  No  one  else  spoke,  of  course, 
except  when  I  once  or  twice  put  a  question;  and  when  his 
monologue  came  to  what  seemed  a  natural  stop,  I  rose  to  go.  I 
am  glad  to  have  seen  his  weird  face,  and  heard  his  dreamy  voice; 
and  my  notion  of  possession,  prophecy,  —  of  involuntary  speech 
from  involuntary  brain  action,  has  been  clearer  since.  Taking 
the  facts  of  his  life  together  with  his  utterance,  I  believe  the 
philosophy  and  moralising  of  Coleridge  to  be  much  like  the 
action  of  Babbage's  machine ;  and  his  utterance  to  be  about 
equal  in  wonder  to  the  numerical  results  given  out  by  the  me- 
chanician's instrument.  Some  may  think  that  the  philosophical 
and  theological  expression  has  more  beauty  than  the  numerical, 
and  some  may  not :  but  all  will  agree  that  the  latter  issues  from 
sound  premises,  while  few  will  venture  to  say  that  the  other  has 
any  reliable  basis  at  alL  Coleridge  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
constitutionally  defective  in  will,  in  conscientiousness  and  in 
apprehension  of  the  real  and  true,  while  gifted  or  cursed  with 
inordinate  reflective  and  analogical  faculties,  as  well  as  prodigious 
word  power.  Hence  his  success  as  an  instigator  of  thought  in 
others,  and  as  a  talker  and  writer ;  while  utterly  failing  in  his 
apprehension  of  truth,  and  in  the  conduct  of  his  life. 

The  mention  of  Coleridge  reminds  me,  I  hardly  know  why, 
of  Godwin,  who  was  an  occasional  morning  visitor  of  mina     I 
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looked  upon  lum  as  a  curious  monument  of  a  bygone  state  of 
society ;  and  l^eie  was  stiU  a  good  deal  that  was  inteiesting 
about  him.  His  fine  head  was  striking,  and  his  countenance  re- 
maikabla  It  must  not  be  judged  of  by  the  pretended  likeness 
put  forth  in  Fraser's  Magazine  about  that  time,  and  attributed, 
with  the  whole  set,  to  Maclise,  then  a  young  man^  and,  one 
would  think,  in  great  need  of  one  sort  or  another,  if  he  could 
lend  himself  to  the  ba^  method  of  caricaturing  shown  in  those 
sketches.  The  high  Tory  &Yourites  of  the  Magazine  yr&ce  ex- 
hibited to  the  best  advantage ;  while  liberals  were  represented 
as  Godwin  was.  Because  the  finest  thing  about  him  was  his 
noble  head,  they  put  on  a  hat :  and  they  presented  him  in  pro- 
file because  he  had  lost  his  teetii, and  his  lipsfell  in.  Ko  notion 
of  Godwin's  faiob  could  be  formed  from  that  caricature :  and  I 
fear  there  was  no  other  portrait,  after  the  on^  corresponding  to 
the  well-known  portrait  of  Mary  WollstonecmfU  It  was  not  for 
her  sake  that  I  desired  to  know  Godwin ;  for,  with  all  thQ  aid 
from  the  admirati<m  with  which  her  inemQiy  was  resided  in 
my  childhood,  and  &om  my  own  disposition  to  honour  all  pro- 
moters of  the  wel&re  and  improyement  of  Woman,  I  never 
could  reconcile  my  mind  to  Mary  Wollstone<»aft's  writings,  or  to 
wh^ver  I  heard  of  her.  /  It  seemed  to  me,  from  the  earliest  time 
wh^i  I  could  think  on  the  subject  of  Woman's  Bights  and  con- 
dition, that  the  first  requisite  to  advancement  is  the  self-rellanoe 
which  results  from  self-discipline.  Women  who  would  improve 
the  condition  and  chances  of  their  sex  must,  I  am  certain,  be 
not  only  affectionate  and  devoted,  but  rational  and  dispassionate, 
with  the  devotedness  of  benevolence,  and  not  merely  of  personal 
love.  But  Mary  WoUstonecraft  was,  with  all  her  powers,  a 
poor  victim  of  passion,  with  no  control  over  her  own  peace,  and 
no  calmness  or  content  except  when  the  needs  of  her  individual 
nature  were  satisfied.  I  felt,  forty  years  ago,  in  regard  to  her, 
just  what  I  feel  now  in  regard  to  some  of  the  most  conspicuous 
denouncers  of  the  wroixgs  of  women  at  this  day ;  —  that  their 
advocacy  of  Woman's  cause  becomes  mere  detriment,  precisely 
in  ppc^rtion  to  their  personal  reasons  for  unhappiness,  unless 
tiiey  have  fortitude  enough  (which  loud  complainants  usually 
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have  not)  to  get  their  own  troubles  under  their  feet,  and  leave 
them  wholly  out  of  the  account  in  stating  the  state  of  their  sex. 
l^ohody  can  be  further  than  I  am  from  being  satisfied  with  the 
condition  of  my  own  sex,  under  the  law  and  custom  of  my  own 
country ;  but  I  decline  all  fellowship  and  co-operation  with 
women  of  genius  or  otherwise  favourable  position,  who  injure 
the  cause  by  their  personal  tendencies.  When  I  see  an  eloquent 
writer  insinuating  to  every  body  who  comes  across  her  that  she  is 
the  victim  of  her  husband's  carelessness  and  cruelty,  while  he 
never  spoke  in  his  own  defence :  when  I  see  her  violating  all 
good  taste  by  her  obtrusiveness  in  society,  and  oppressing  every 
body  about  her  by  her  epicurean  selfishnesss  every  day,  while 
raising  in  print  an  eloquent  ciy  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed ;  I 
feel,  to  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  she  is  the  worst  enemy  of 
the  cause  she  professes  to  plead.  The  best  friends  of  that  cause 
are  women  who  are  morally  as  well  as  intellectuaUy  competent 
to  the  most  serious  business  of  life,  and  who  mui(t  be  clearly 
seen  to  speak  from  conviction  of  the  truth,  and  not  from  per- 
sonal unhappiness.  The  best  friends  of  the  cause  are  the  happy 
wives  and  the  busy,  cheerful,  satisfied  single  women,  who  have 
no  injuries  of  their  own  to  avenge,  and  no  painful  vacuity  or 
mortification  to  relieve.  The  best  advocates  are  yet  to  come,  — 
in  the  persons  of  women  who  are  obtaining  access  to  real  social 
business,  —  the  female  physicians  and  other  professors  in  Amer- 
ica, the  women  of  business  and  the  female  artists  of  France ;  and 
the  hospital  administrators,  the  nurses,  the  educators  and  sub- 
stantially successful  authors  of  our  own  country.  Often  as  I  am 
appealed  to  to  speak,  or  otherwise  assist  in  the  promotion  of  the 
cause  of  Woman,  my  answer  is  always  the  same:  —  that  wo- 
men, like  men,  can  obtain  whatever  they  show  themselves  fit 
for.  Let  them  be  educated,  —  let  their  powers  be  cultivated  to 
the  extent  for  which  the  means  are  already  provided,  and  all  that 
is  wanted  or  ought  to  be  desired  will  follow  of  course.  What- 
ever a  woman  proves  herself  able  to  do,  society  will  be  thankful 
to  see  her  do,  — just  as  if  she  were  a  man.  If  she  is  scientific, 
science  will  welcome  her,  as  it  has  welcomed  every  woman  so 
qualified.     I  believe  no  scientific  woman  complains  of  wrongs. 
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If  capable  of  political  thought  and  action,  women  will  obtain  even 
that  I  judge  bj  my  own  case.  The  time  has  not  come  which 
certainly  will  come,  when  women  who  are  practically  concerned 
in  political  life  will  have  a  voice  in  making  the  laws  which  they 
have  to  obey ;  but  every  woman  who  can  think  and  speak  wisely, 
and  bring  up  her  children  soundly,  in  regard  to  the  rights  and 
duties  of  society,  is  advancing  the  time  when  the  interests  of 
women  will  be  represented,  as  well  as  those  of  meiL  I  have  no 
vote  at  elections,  though  I  am  a  tax-paying  housekeeper  and  re- 
sponsible citizen ;  and  I  regard  the  disability  as  an  absurdity, 
seeing  that  I  have  for  a  long  course  of  years  influenced  public 
afbira  to  an  extent  not  professed  or  attempted  by  many  men. 
But  I  do  not  see  that  I  could  do  much  good  by  personal  com- 
plaints, which  always  have  some  suspicion  or  reality  of  passion 
in  them.  I  think  the  better  way  is  for  us  all  to  learn  and  to 
try  to  the  utmost  what  we  can  do,  and  thus  to  win  for  ourselves 
the  consideration  which  alone  can  secure  us  rational  treatment 
The  WoUstonecraft  order  set  to  work  at  the  other  end,  and,  as 
I  think,  do  infinite  mischief;  and,  for  my  part,  I  do  not  wish 
to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  them.  Every  allowance  must  be 
made  for  Mary  Wollstonecmft  herself,  firom  the  constitution  and 
singular  environment  which  determined  her  course :  but  I  have 
never  regarded  her  as  a  safe  example,  nor  as  a  successful  cham- 
pion of  Woman  and  her  Eights.  ^ 

Nothii^  struck  me  more  in  Oodwin  than  an  order  of  attributes 
which  were  about  thd  last  I  should  have  expected  to  find  in  him. 
I  found  him  cautious,  and  even  timid.  I  believe  this  is  often 
the  case,  towards  the  close  of  life,  with  reformers  who  have  suf- 
fered in  their  prime  for  their  opinions :  but  in  Godwin's  case,  it 
was  not  about  matters  of  opinion  only  that  he  was  timid.  My 
mother  and  I  went,  with  a  mutual  friend,  to  tea  at  the  Godwins' 
little  dwelling  under  the  roof  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  just 
before  I  went  to  America.  Godwin  had  a  small  office  there, 
with  a  salary,  a  dwelling,  and  coals  and  candle ;  and  very  com- 
fortable he  seemed  there,  with  his  old  wife  to  take  care  of  him. 
He  was  so  comfortable  that  he  had  evidently  no  mind  to  die. 
Three  times  in  the  course  of  that  evening,  he  asked  questions  or 
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made  a  vemaik  on  the  intended  length  of  my  alienee,  ending 
-with  "When  jon  come  back,  I  shall  be  dead  :"  or  *' YHien  you 
come  back,  you  will  visit  my  gtave,"  —  evidently  in  the  hope 
that  I  shotdd  say  *'  No,  you  will  see  me  letum."  I  was  much 
amused  at  the  issue  of  a  sudden  impulse  of  complaisance  towards 
me,  under  which  he  offered  me  letters  of  introduction  to  various 
friends  and  correspondents  of  his  in  America.  I  accepted  the 
offer  exactly  as  I  aoc^ted  every  offer  of  the  kind, — with  thanks, 
and  an  explanation  that  my  friends  must  not  take  it  amiss  if 
their  letten  should  chance  not  to  be  deHivered,  as  I  could  not  at 
all  tell  beforehand  what  would  be  the  extent  or  the  circumstances 
of  my  American  travel :  and  I  observed  to  my  mother  that  this 
precaution  might  be  particularly  necessary  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Godwin's  introductions,  if  they  should  chance  to  be  addressed 
to  per»M)s  whose  views  bore  no  relation  to  the  politics  of  their 
time  and  their  republic.  On  the  next  Sunday,  in  came  Godwin, 
in  evident  uneasiness  and  awkwardness.  He  threw  his  gloves 
into  his  hat,  as  if  preparing  for  some  great  effort ;  and  then  he 
tokL  me,  with  reluctance  and  confusion,  that  he  wished  to  recall 
his  offer  of  letters  to  his  American  correspondents;  for  this 
reason : — that  I  should  be  known  there  as  a  political  econo-. 
mist ;  and,  if  he  introduced  me,  it  might  be  supposed  that  he 
had  changed  his  views  in  his  old  age,  and  become  one  of  the 
order  of  men  against  whom  he  had  written  in  his  earlier  years. 
I  told  him  I  thought  he  was  quite  right ;  and  his  spirits  rose 
immediately  when  he  saw  I  was  not  offended.  — I  liked  best 
getting  him  to  speak  of  his  novels ;  and  at  times  he  was  ready 
enough  to  gratify  me^  He  told  me,  among  other  things,  that 
he  wrote  the  first  half  of  "  Caleb  Williams "  in  three  months, 
and  then  stopped  for  six,  —  finishing  it  in  three  more.  This 
pause  in  the  middle  of  a  work  so  intense  seems  to  me  a  remark- 
able incident  I  have  often  intended  to  read  ''  Caleb  Williams  ** 
again,  to  try  whether  I  could  find  the  stopping  place :  but  it  has 
never  fallen  in  my  way,  and  I  have  not  seen  the  book  since  my 
youth. 

That  last  evening  at  Godwin's  was  a  memorable  one  to  me. 
The  place  is  gone,  and  all  who  were  there  axe  dead  except  myael£ 
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Befoze  it  grew  too  dask  (it  was  in  Julj)  Godwin  took  us  thzongh 
the  passages  of  that  old  Parliament  Houae^  and  showed  ua  the 
Star  Chamber,  and  brought  the  old  tallies  for  us  to  examine,  that 
we  might  finger  the  notches  made  by  the  taX'KM>llector8  before  ao- 
eounts  were  kept  as  now.  Within  three  months  those  tallies 
burnt  down  that  Star  Chamber,  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
They  burned  old  Grodwin's  dwelling  toa  His  good  wife  saved 
him  firom  a  flight  and  anxiety  which  might  have  destroyed  him 
at  onoe.  He  was  at  the  theatre ;  and  she  would  not  have  him 
called,  but  packed  and  removed  his  goods,  and  so  managed  as 
that  he  was  met  and  told  the  story  like  any  body  else.  He 
was,  however,  dead  before  my  return,  as  he  had  said  he  should 
be.  When  I  returned,  he  was  in  his  grave,  and  faithful  friends 
were  taking  kind  care  of  the  wife  who  had  done  so  much  for 
him. 

Another  old  man,  of  a  very  different  order,  was  a  pretty  fie* 
quoit  visitor  of  mine,  and  always  a  kind  one^  —  Mr.  Basil  Mon* 
tagu.  He,  with  his  venerable  head,  and  his  majestic-looking 
lady  were  occasionally  the  ornaments  of  my  evening  parties: 
and  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Procters,  Mrs.  Montagu's 
daughter  and  son-in-law.  I  was  always  glad  to  see  Mr.  Procter 
in  any  drawing-room  I  entered.  It  was  delightful  to  know  the 
**  Baixy  Cornwall "  who  won  his  first  fame  when  I  was  living  on 
poetry,  down  at  Korwich,  and  when  his  exquisite  metres  were 
on  my  tongue  or  in  my  head  day  and  night :  but  all  I  found  in 
him  supported  and  deepened  the  interest  with  which  I  met  him« 
He  was  always  so  kind  and  courteous,  so  simple  and  modest,  so 
honest  and  agreeable  that  I  valued  his  acquaintance  highly,  and 
have  continued  to  do  so,  to  this  day.  —  As  for  Mr.  Montagu, 
his  benevolence  was  the  first  attraction;  and  the  use  of  the 
gfdIowB  had  not  then  been  so  long  restricted  as  to  permit  the 
efforts  of  our  Eomillys  and  our  Montagus  to  be  forgotten.  No 
one  man  perhaps  did  so  much  for  the  restriction  of  the  punish* 
ment  of  death  as  Mr.  Montagu ;  and  none  based  the  cause  on  so 
deep  a  ground.  I  was  not  aware  of  Mr.  Montagu's  philosophy 
till  the  latest  period  of  my  acquaintance  with  him.  I  wish  I 
had  been ;  but.  he  was  timid  in  the  avowal  of  it  to  a  wholly 
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uimecessaiy,  and,  I  think,  faulty  degree.  Before  his  death,  he 
distinctly  declared  in  a  message  to  me  his  approhation  of  the 
avowal  which  his  friend  Mr.  Atkinson  and  I  had  made  of  opin- 
ions like  his  own :  and,  if  he  could  have  lived  to  see  how  little 
harm,  and  how  much  good,  the  avowal  has  done  us,  he  would 
have  regretted  his  own  caution,  —  though  it  was  more  justifiable 
in  his  time  than  it  would  have  been  in  ours.  I  imagine  that 
his  curious  strain  of  sentimentality  was,  — (as  far  as  it  was  his 
at  all,  but  I  have  always  believed  his  lady  to  have  intervened  in 
that  case) — to  cover  up  to  himself  and  others  the  differences 
between  himself  and  others ; — an  attempt  to  find  a  ground  of 
sympathy,  when  the  broadest  and  firmest  did  not  exist. 

The  rising  up  of  his  countenance  before  me  as  I  write  reminds 
me  of  an  occasion  when  he  drew  me  away  from  my  morning 
work,  to  occupy  an  odd  place,  and  witness  a  remarkable  scene. 
I  found  a  note  from  him  on  the  break&st  table,  one  morning, 
to  say  that  he  would  call  at  ten  o'clock,  and  take  me  down  to 
Westminster,  to  witness  the  trial  of  the  Canadian  prisoners,  on 
whose  behalf  Mr.  Boebuck  was  to  plead  that  day.  So  early  an 
hour  was  named,  that  I  might  be  weU  placed  for  hearing.  All 
London  was  in  excitement  about  this  trial,  which  fdUowed  the 
Canadian  rebellion,  and  the  Court  was  daily  crowded.  My 
sister  Bachel  was  with  us  at  the  time,  and  she  was  glad  to 
accompany  Mr.  Montagu  and  me.  Early  as  we  were,  the  Court 
was  full;  —  completely  crowded  to  the  back  of  the  galleries. 
Mr.  Montagu  looked  in  at  every  door,  and  then  committed  us  to 
the  charge  of  one  of  the  ushers  while  he  disappeared  for  five 
minutes.  He  returned,  threw  his  doak  over  the  arm  of  the 
usher,  gave  us  each  an  arm,  in  perfect  silence,  and  led  us  through 
a  long  succession  of  passages  till  we  arrived  at  a  door  which  he 
opened,  lifting  up  a  red  curtain,  and  pushing  us  in.  To  our 
amazement  and  consternation,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  Bench, 
feeing  the  sea  of  heads  in  the  Court.  It  was  dreadful ;  and  at 
first,  I  crouched  behind  a  bulwark  :  but  we  agreed  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done.  There  we  were:  Mr.  Montagu  had 
disappeared ;  and  we  could  not  help  ourselves.  The  only  vacant 
bench  in  the  Court  below  was  presently  filled.    In  came  the 
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Canadian  prisoners,  and  seated  themselves  there.  We  could 
hardly  believe  our  eyes,  but  the  men  wore  hand-cuffs,  and  we 
saw  the  gleam  of  the  steel  as  they  moved.  Our  consultation 
about  this,  and  our  observation  of  the  prisoners  while  talking 
about  it  made  us  the  subject  of  the  hoax  of  the  day.  — We  saw 
the  prisoners  lay  their  heads  together,  and  make  inquiries  of 
their  attendants ;  and  then  there  was  some  bustle  about  handing 
paper,  pen  and  ink  to  them.  Presently  a  letter  appeared,  travel- 
ling over  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  and  handed  from  counsel  to 
counsel  till  it  was  presented  to  me  by  the  one  nearest  the  bench. 
It  was  a  note  of  compliment  and  gratitude  from  the  duf  of  the 
prisoners.  Plenty  of  lawyers  were  in  a  minute  pressing  pen,  ink 
and  paper  on  me ;  and  I  again  crouched  down  and  wrote  a  civil 
line  of  reply,  which  was  handed  to  my  new  correspondent  We 
found  ourselves  particularly  stared  at  till  we  could  bear  it  no 
longer,  and  slipped  away,  —  meeting  Mr.  Montagu  in  time  to 
save  us  from  losing  ourselves  in  the  labyrinth  of  passages.  We 
did  not  know  till  some  time  afterwards  what  pathos  there  was  in 
the  stare  which  followed  the  notes.  A  waggish  acquaintance  of 
ours  was  among  the  lawyers  in  the  Court.  He  put  on  a  grave 
look  during  the  transmission  of  the  notes;  and  then,  hearing 
speculation  all  round  as  to  who  we  were,  he  whispered  to  one 
and  another,  —  *' Don't  you  know)  They  are  the  wives  of 
the  Canadian  prisonera''  As  he  intended,  the  news  spread 
through  the  Courts  and  our  countenances  were  watched  with 
all  due  compassion.  I  am  afraid  we  were  pronounced  to  be 
very  unfeeling  wives,  if  we  might  be  judged  by  our  dress  and 
demeanour. 

When  my  morning  work  was  done,  there  was  usually  a  curi- 
ous variety  of  visitors,  such  as  it  bewilders  me  more  to  think 
of  now  than  it  did  to  receive  at  the  time.  More  than  once,  my 
study  door  was  thrown  open,  and  a  Erenchman,  Italian  or  Grer- 
man  stood  on  the  threshold,  with  one  hand  on  his  heart  and 
the  other  almost  touching  the  top  of  the  door,  clearing  his  throat 
to  recite  an  ode,  of  which  he  wanted  my  opinion.  Sometimes 
it  was  a  lady  from  the  country,  who  desired  to  pour  her  sorrows 
into  my  bosom,  and  swear  eternal  friendship.    This  kind  of 
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Yialtor  could  never  be  made  to  undeistaiid  that  it  takes  two  to 
make  a  fnendahip ;  and  that  there  was  no  particular  reason  why 
I  should  enter  into  it  with  a  perfect  stranger.  By  such  as  these 
I  was  fiivoured  with  the  information  that  they  had  inquired  my 
character  before  coming,  —  whether  I  was  amiable  and  so  forth ; 
but  they  seemed  to  foiget  that  I  knew  nothing  of  them.  Some- 
times some  slight  acquaintance  or  another  would  enter  with  a 
companion,  and  engage  me  in  conversation  while  the  companion 
took  possession  of  a  sheet  of  my  writing  paper,  or  even  asked 
me  for  a  pencil,  sketched  me,  and  put  the  sketoh  into  her  reti- 
cule ;  by  which  time  the  ostensible  visitor  was  ready  to  go  away. 
Sometimes  my  pen  was  filched  ftom  the  inkstend,  still  wet^  and 
taken  away  to  be  framed  or  laid  up  in  lavender.  Sometimes 
ambitious  poets,  or  aspirants  to  poetic  honour^  obtained  an  in- 
troduction, on  purpose  to  consult  me  as  to  bow  they  should  do 
their  work.  One  young  clergyman  I  remember,  who  felt  that 
he  was  made  for  immortality  in  the  line  of  Shaksperian  tragedy ; 
but  he  wanted  my  opinion  as  to  whether  he  should  begin  in 
that  way  at  once,  or  try  something  else ;  and  especially,  whether 
or  not  I  should  advise  him  to  drink  beer.  Amidst  such  absurd 
people,  whose  names  I  have  long  forgotten,  there  w»e  many 
agreeable  visitors,  beside  the  multitude  whom  I  have  aketohed 
above,  who  made  that  time  of  the  day  exceedingly  pleasant.  It 
was  then  that  I  saw  Dr.  Chalmers  on  his  visite  to  town.  His 
topics  were  pauperism  and  (in  those  antediluvian  days  before 
the  ark  of  the  Free  Church  was  dreamed  of)  the  virtues  of  re- 
ligious esteblishmente :  and  fervid  and  striking  was  his  talk  on 
these  and  every  other  subject.  Mr.  Chadwick,  then  engaged 
on  the  Poor-law,  was  a  frequent  visitor,  —  desiring  to  fix  my 
attention  on  the  virtues  of  centralisation,  —  the  vices  of  which 
in  continental  countries  were  not  then  so  apparent  as  they  have 
siuee  become.  One  always  knew  what  was  coming  when  he 
entered  the  room ;  and  indeed,  so  busy  a  man  could  not  make 
morning  calls,  but  for  the  promotion  of  business.  I  regarded 
his  visit,  therefore,  as  a  lesson ;  and  I  never  &iled  to  learn  much 
from  the  master, — the  first  of  our  citizens,  I  believe,  who  fairly 
penetrated  the  foul  r^on  of  our  sanitary  diaorders,  and  set  us 
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to  work  to  lefona  them.  It  might  be  that  his  mind  was  im 
isolated  one ;  and  his  &calty  nartow  and  engrossed  with  detail^ 
80  that  it  was  necessaiy  at  length  to  remove  him  from  the 
administrative  position  to  which  his  services  seemed  to  entitle 
him :  but  there  is  no  question  of  his  social  usefulness  in  insti- 
tuting the  set  of  objects  which  he  was  found  unequal  to  carry 
out  Twenty  years  ago,  he  was  just  discovered  by  the  Wh% 
Ifinisteis,  and  he  was  himself  discovering  lus  own  department 
of  action.  He  was  a  substantial  aid  to  me  while  I  was  writing 
about  social  evils  and  reforms ;  and  he  has  gone  on  to  supply 
me  with  valuable  infonnation,  from  that  day  to  this,  —  &om  his 
first  exposition  of  the  way  in  which  country  justices  aggravated 
pauperism  under  the  old  law,  to  the  latest  improvement  in  hol- 
low bricks  and  diameter  of  diains.  —  Judging  by  the  reforms 
then  discussed  in  my  study,  that  period  of  my  life  seems  to  be 
prodigiously  long  ago.  Several  of  the  beneficent  family  of  the 
Hills  came  on  their  respective  errands,  —  penny  postage,  prison 
administration,  juvenile  crime  reformation,  and  industrial  and 
national  education.  Mr.  Eowland  Hill  was  then  pondering  his 
scheme,  and  ascertaining  the  fEK^ts  which  he  was  to  present  with 
so  remarkable  an  accuracy.  His  manner  in  those  days,  —  his 
slowness,  and  hesitating  speech,  —  were  not  recommendatory  of 
his  doctrine  to  those  who  would  not  trouble  themselves  to  dis^ 
eem  its  excellence  and  urgent  need.  If  he  had  been  prepossess- 
ing in  manner  and  fluent  and  lively  in  speech,  it  might  haVe 
saved  him  half  his  difficulties,  and  the  nation  some  delay :  but 
he  was  so  accurate,  so  earnest,  so  irrefragable  in  his  facts,  so 
wise  and  benevolent  in  his  intentions,  and  so  well  timed  with 
his  scheme,  that  success  was,  in  my  opinion,  certain  from  the 
beginning;  and  so  I  used  to  tell  some  conceited  and  shallow 
members  and  adherente  of  the  Whig  government,  whose  flip- 
pancy, haughtiness  and  ignorance  about  a  matter  of  such  tran- 
scendant  importance  tried  my  temper  exceedingly.  Rowland 
Hill  might  and  did  bear  it;  but  I  own  I  could  not  always. 
Even  Sydney  Smith  was  so  unlike  himself  on  this  occasion  as 
to  talk  and  write  of  "  this  nonsense  of  a  penny  postage : "  as  if 
the  domestic  influences  fostered  by  it  were  not  more  promotive 
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of  moral  good  than  all  his  preaching,  or  that  of  any  number  of 
his  brethren  of  the  cloth !  Lord  Monteagle  got  the  nickname 
of  '^  the  footman's  friend,**  on  that  occasion,  —  the  **  Examiner  ** 
being  a  firm  and  effective  friend  of  Rowland  Hill  and  his 
scheme.  Lord  Monteagle,  who  is  agreeable  enough  in  society 
to  those  who  are  not  very  particular  in  regard  to  sincerity,  was, 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  or  any  thing  else,  as  good  a 
representative  as  could  be  found  of  the  flippancy,  conceit,  and 
official  helplessness  and  ignorance  of  the  Whig  administrations. 
He  actually  took  up  Rowland  Hill's  great  scheme,  to  botch  and 
alter  and  restrict  it.  With  entire  complacency  he  used  to  smile 
it  down  at  evening  parties,  and  lift  his  eyebrows  at  the  credulity 
of  the  world,  which  could  suppose  that  a  scheme  so  wild  could 
ever  be  tried :  but  he  condescended  to  propose  that  it  should 
supersede  the  London  twopenny  post.  The  ''Examiner"  im* 
mediately  showed  that  the  operation  would  be  to  save  flunkeys 
the  fatigue  of  carrying  ladies*  notes ;  and  Lord  Monteagle  was 
forthwith  dubbed  "the  footman's  Mend,"  —  a  title  which  has 
perversely  rushed  into  my  memory,  every  time  I  have  seen  him 
since.  The  alteration  in  Rowland  Hill  himself,  since  he  won 
his  tardy  victory,  is  an  interesting  spectacle  to  those  who  knew 
him  twenty  years  ago.  He  always  was  full  of  domestic  tender- 
ness and  social  amiability ;  and  these  qualities  now  shine  out, 
and  his  whole  mind  and  manners  are  quickened  by  the  removal 
of  the  cold  obstruction  he  encountered  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career.  Grateful  as  I  feel  to  him,  as  the  most  signal  social  bene- 
fiictor  of  our  time,  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  see  the 
happy  influence  of  success  on  the  man  himself  I  really  should 
like  to  ask  the  surviving  Whig  leaders,  all  round,  what  they 
think  now  of ''  the  nonsense  of  the  penny  postage." 

Good  Mr.  Porter,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  —  amiable  and 
friendly,  industrious  and  devoted  to  his  business,  —  but  sadly 
weak  and  inaccurate,  prejudiced  and  bomS  in  ability,  —  was  a 
frequent  and  kindly  visitor.  His  office  was  at  hand,  when  we 
lived  in  Eludyer  Street ;  and  he  found  time  to  look  in  very 
often,  and  to  bring  me  information,  sometimes  valuable,  and 
sometimes  not.    His  labours,  industrious  and  sincere,  were  a 
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complete  illiuiiration  of  Garlyle's  doctrine  about  statistics.  Noth* 
ing  could  be  apparently  more  square  and  determinate;  while 
nothing  could  be  in  fact  more  untrustworthy  and  delusive. 
Some  exposures  of  his  mistakes  have  been  made  in  parliament ; 
and  plenty  more  could  be  pointed  out  by  parties  qualified  to 
criticise  his  statements ;  asy  for  instance^  the  Birmingham  manu- 
fectureiBy  who  find  that  the  spirits  of  wine  used  in  vast  quanti- 
ties for  the  burnishing  of  their  goods  are  set  down  by  Mr.  Porter 
as  alcoholic  liquor  drunk  by  the  English  people :  and,  again,  the 
ship-owners,  who  find  the  tonnage  of  the  kingdom  estimated  by 
him  by  the  number  of  ships  going  to  sea  or  returning  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  —  no  allowance  being  made  for  ships  going 
more  voyages  than  one.  It  is  a  serious  injury  to  the  nation  that 
the  Whig  administrations  have  employed,  to  obtain  and  publish 
information,  such  unfortunate  agents  as  Bowring,  Macgregor  and 
Porter,  whose  errors  and  incompetence  any  sensible  man  of  busi- 
ness could  have  informed  them  o£  Many  thousands  of  pounds, 
much  valuable  time,  and  no  little  exertion,  have  been  spent  in 
actually  misinforming  the  people,  on  the  supposition  of  procuring 
valuable  facts  for  them.  Bowring  and  Macgregor  were  obviously 
unfitted  for  such  work  from  the  outset,  by  their  vanity,  incom- 
petence and  unscrupulousness.  Mr.  Porter  was  of  a  &r  higher 
order.  His  innocent  vanity,  which  was  tax  from  immoderate, 
never  interfered  with  his  steady  labour ;  and  he  was  honourable, 
disinterested  and  generous :  but  his  deficiency  in  sense  and  in- 
tellectual range,  together  with  his  confidence  in  himself  and  his 
want  of  confidence  in  all  public  men,  was  an  insuperable  dis- 
qualification for  his  sound  discharge  of  an  office  requiring  a 
wholly  different  order  of  mind  from  his.  His  intimate  friend, 
his  guide  and  crammer,  was  David  Urquhart,  whose  accounts 
of  royal,  diplomatic  and  administrative  personages  he  reverently 
accepted:  and  this  accounts  for  a  good  deal  of  prejudice  and 
perversion  of  judgment.  It  was  at  his  table  that  I  saw  Mr. 
Urquhart  for  the  only  time  th&t  I  ever  met  him.  Once  was 
enough ;  and  that  once  was  too  like  a  pantomime  to  leave  the 
impression  of  a  rational  dinner  party.  Mr.  Urquhart  had  arrived 
from  Turkey  with  mighty  expectations  £rom  what  he  called  the 
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finondship  of  William  IV.  But  the  King  was  dead,  and  Victoria 
leigned  in  his  stead :  and  the  onude's  abase  of  the  Queen,  — a 
young  girl  entering  upon  the  most  difficult  position  in  the  worid, 
*—  was  something  wonderful  He  railed  at  her  every  where  and 
perpetually,  —  with  a  vehemence  which  luckily  prevented  any 
harm,  such  as  might  have  resulted  from  moderate  censure.  On 
the  day  that  I  met  him,  he  engrossed  tiie  wbc^e  conversation,  as 
he  sat  between  our  hostess  and  me.  What  he  gave  us,  besides 
abuse  of  the  Queen,  was  a  series  of  oracular  utterances  on  politi- 
cal doctrine,  which  he  assured  me  from  time  to  time  I  was  in- 
capable of  comprehending ;  and  an  intense  eulogium  on  Turkish 
life,  which  owed  its  excellence,  political  and  moral,  to  the  Turk- 
ish women  being  not  allowed  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  He 
addressed  this  to  Mrs.  Porter,  (the  sister  of  David  Bicardo,  and 
the  author  of  certain  books)  <m  the  one  hand,  and  to  me  on  the 
other.  His  odd  ape-like  gestures,  his  insane  egotism,  his  frail 
figure  and  pale  countenance,  and  the  ferocious  discontent  which 
seemed  to  be  consuming  his  life,  left  a  strange  and  painful  im- 
pression on  my  mind.  His  mother  soon  after  died  happy  in  the 
belief  that  he  would  be  the  saviour  of  his  country :  and  now, 
after  half  a  lifetime,  he  seems,  by  newspaper  accounts,  to  be  just 
the  same  man,  talking  in  the  same  mood  and  style,  with  no  other 
change  than  that  he  has  been  tried  in  parliament  and  has  failed, 
and  that  he  has  been  constantly  moulting  his  tail,  all  these  years. 
His  adherents  have  fallen  off  and  been  replaced  in  constant  suc- 
cession. He  has  never  retained  any  body's  confidence  long  (he 
lost  Mr.  Porter's  at  last)  and  he  has  never  faOed  to  find  impres- 
sible, half-informed  and  credulous  people  ready  to  shut  their 
eyes  and  open  their  mouths,  and  swallow  what  doctrine  he 
should  please  to  give. 

With  Mr.  Porter  came  Mr.  Dnppa,  the  devoted  and  inde&tl- 
gable  friend  of  popular  education,  and  the  organiser  and  support 
of  the  Central  Society  of  Education,  which  diffused  some  use- 
ful knowledge  and  good  views  in  its  day.  Some  foreigner  or 
another,  distinguished  by  eminence  in  some  department  within 
Mr.  Porter^s  range,  often  gave  me  a  call,  and  taught  me  some- 
thing, or  offered  inducements  to  for^gn  travel,  which  I  never 
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iras  able  to  avail  myself  oi,  till  tiie  &ilaie  of  my  health  made  it 
too  late.  Mr.  Senior  need  to  come  and  talk  about  the  poor-law, 
or  Ireland.  The  Combee  came  and  talked  about  phrenology  and 
educational  improyement  Mr.  Robertson  came  to  talk  of  the 
Westminster  Beview,  of  which  he  was  editor,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  J.  8.  MilL  He  had  prodigious  expectations  £rom  his 
own  genius,  and  an  undoubting  certainty  of  fulfilling  a  giand 
career:  but  he  has  long  sunk  out  of  sight.  For  fifteen  yeaa 
past,  he  seems  to  have  been  forgotten.  I  fear  he  has  suffered 
much,  and  caused  much  sufCnring  since  the  days  when  I  knew 
him.  I  never  understood  him  at  all;  and  was  duly  suiptised  to 
find  that  he  represented  himself  to  be  my  most  intimate  friend, 
—  philosopher,  and  guide  1  but  the  delusions  of  his  vanity  were 
so  many  and  so  gross  that  one  may  easily  be  let  pass  among  the 
rest  —  An  even  more  unintelligible  claim  to  my  friendship  has 
been  advanced  in  print  by  the  Hewitts.  I  can  only  say  that  I 
do  not  remember  having  seen  Mrs.  Howitt  more  than  twice  in 
my  life,  and  that  I  should  not  know  her  by  sight :  and  that 
I  have  seen  Mr.  Howitt  about  four  or  five  times :  —  three  or  four 
times  in  London,  and  once  at  Tynemouth,  when  he  came  with  a 
cousin  of  mine  to  cool  himself  after  a  walk  on  the  sands,  and 
beg  for  a  cup  of  tea.  This  he  and  Mrs.  Howitt  have  represented 
in  print  as  visiting  me  in  my  illness.  Such  service  as  they  asked 
of  me  in  London,  (to  obtain  a  fitvouiable  review  of  a  book  of 
Mr.  Howitt's  in  which  he  had  grossly  abused  me)  I  endeavoured 
to  render ;  but  I  really  was  bardy  acquainted  with  them ;  and 
I  was  glad  the  intercourse  had  gone  no  further  when  I  witnessed 
their  conduct  to  their  partner  in  the  People's  Journal,  and  in 
some  other  affairs.  I  so  greatly  admire  some  of  their  writings, 
in  which  their  fine  love  of  nature  and  their  close  knowledge  of 
children  are  unmingled  with  passion  and  personal  discontent, 
that  I  am  thankful  to  enjoy  the  good  their  genius  provides 
without  disturbance  from  their  unreasonable  and  turbulent 
tempera 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  my  occasional  visitors  was  Capel 
Lofit  the  younger,  the  author  of  that  wonderful  book,  the  merits 
of  which  were  discovered  by  Charles  Knight; — "Self-forma- 
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tion/'  which  should  be  read  bj  eyery  parent  of  boje.  Thoee 
who  know  the  work  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  the  author  was 
a  remarkable  man :  and  if  they  happen  to  have  met  with  hia 
agrarian  epic,  ''Ernest,"  a  poem  of  prodigious  power,  bat  too 
seditious  for  publication,  they  will  feel  yet  more  desire  to  have 
seen  him.  When  he  called  on  me  to  ask  my  advice  what  to  do 
with  his  poem,  his  card  revived  all  I  had  heard  about  his  eccen- 
tric fether,  the  patron  of  the  poet  Bloomfield.  He  was  neat  and 
spruce  in  his  dress  and  appearance,  — with  his  glossy  olive  coat, 
and  his  glossy  brown  hair,  parted  down  the  middle,  and  his 
comely  and  thoughtful  face.  He  was  as  nervous  as  his  father ; 
and  by  degrees  I  came  to  consider  him  as  eccentric ;  especially 
when  I  found  what  was  his  opinion  of  the  feminine  intellect, 
and  that  his  wife,  to  whom  he. appeared  duly  attached,  did  not 
know  of  the  existence  of  his  poem.  (The  Quarteriy  Eeview  put 
an  end  to  the  secrecy,  some  time  afterwards.)  He  died  early ; 
but  not  before  he  had  left  a  name  in  the  world,  by  his  ''  Self- 
formation,"  and  an  impression  of  power  and  originality  by  his 
formidable  epic.  —  Another  poet  whose  face  I  was  always  glad 
to  see  was  Browning.  It  was  in  the  days  when  he  had  not  yet 
seen  the  Barretts.  I  did  not  know  them,  either.  When  I  was 
ill  at  Tynemouth,  a  correspondence  grew  up  between  the  then 
bedridden  Elizabeth  Barrett  and  myself;  and  a  very  intimate 
correspondence  it  became.  In  one  of  the  later  letters,  in  telling 
me  how  much  better  she  was,  and  how  grievously  disappointed 
at  being  prevented  going  to  Italy,  she  wrote  of  going  out,  of 
basking  in  the  open  sunshine,  of  doing  this  and  that;  "in 
short,"  said  she,  finally,  ''  there  is  no  saying  what  foolish  thing 
I  may  do."  The  "foolish  thing"  evidently  in  view  in  this 
passage  was  marrying  Eobert  Browning :  and  a  truly  wise  act 
did  the  "  foolish  thing  "  turn  out  to  be.  I  have  never  seen  my 
correspondent,  for  she  had  gone  to  Italy  before  I  left  Tyne- 
mouth ;  but  1  knew  her  husband  wdl,  about  twenty  years  ago. 
It  was  a  wonderful  event  to  me,  —  my  first  acquaintance  with 
his  poetry. — Mr.  Macready  put  "Paracelsus"  into  my  liand, 
when  I  was  staying  at  his  house ;  and  I  read  a  canto  before 
going  to  bed.     For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  passed  a  whole 
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night  without  deeping  a  wink.  The  unbounded  expectation 
I  fonned  iiom  that  poem  was  sadly  disappointed  when  "  Sor- 
dello  "  came  out.  I  was  so  wholly  unable  to  undeistand  it  that 
I  supposed  myself  ilL  But  in  conversation  no  speaker  could  be 
more  absolutely  clear  and  purpose-like.  He  was  full  of  good 
sense  and  fine  feeling,  amidst  occasional  irritability;  full  also 
of  fun  and  harmless  satire ;  with  some  little  affectations  which 
were  as  droU  as  any  tMng  he  said.  A  real  genius  was  Eobert 
Biowningi  assuredly;  and  how  good  a  man,  how  wise  and 
morally  strong,  is  proved  by  the  successful  issue  of  the  perilous 
experiment  of  the  marriage  of  two  poets.  Her  poems  were  to 
me,  in  my  sick-room,  marvellously  beautiful :  and,  now  that 
fiom  the  atmosphere  of  the  sick-room,  my  life  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  free  open  air  of  real,  practical  existence,  I  still  think 
her  poetry  wonderfully  beautiful  in  its  way,  while  wishing  that 
she  was  more  familiar  with  the  external  realities  which  are 
needed  to  balance  her  ideal  conoeptiona  They  are  a  remarkable 
pair,  whom  society  may  well  honour  and  cherish. 

Their  friend  Miss  Mitford  came  up  to  town  occasionally,  and 
found  her  way  to  iludyer  Street.  I  was  early  fond  of  her  tales 
and  descriptions,  and  have  always  regarded  her  as  the  originator 
of  that  new  style  of  ^'grophic  description"  to  which  literature 
owes  a  great  deal,  however  weary  we  may  sometimes  have  felt 
of  the  excess  into  which  the  practice  of  detail  has  run.  In  my 
childhood,  there  was  no  such  thing  known,  in  the  works  of  the 
day,  as  ''graphic  description:"  and  most  people  delighted  as 
much  as  I  did  in  Mrs.  Batcliffe's  gorgeous  or  luscious  general- 
ities,— just  as  we  admired  in  picture  galleries  landscapes  all 
ndsty  and  glowing  indefinitely  with  bright  colours, — yellow 
sunrises  and  purple  and  crimson  sunsets,  —  because  we  had  no 
conception  of  detail  like  Miss  Austen's  in  manners,  and  Miss 
Hitford's  in  scenery,  or  of  MillaiB*  and  Wilkie's  analogous  life 
pictures,  or  Kosa  Bonheur^s  adventurous  Hayfield  at  noon-tide. 
Miss  Austen  had  claims  to  other  and  greater  honours ;  but  she 
and  Miss  Mitford  deserve  no  small  gratitude  for  rescuing  us  from 
the  folly  and  bad  taste  of  slovenly  indefiniteness  in  delineation. 
School-girls  are  now  taught  to  draw  from  objects:  but  in  my 
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time  thej  meiely  copied  their  masters'  yagae  and  slovenly  dmw- 
ings :  and  the  case  was  the  same  with  writers  and  leadets.  liGss 
Mitfoid's  tales  appealed  to  a  new  sense,  as  it  were,  in  a  mnlti- 
tnde  of  minds,  — greatly  to  the  amazement  of  the  whole  dxole 
of  puUishen,  who  had  rejected,  in  her  works,  as  good  a  baigain 
as  is  often  offered  to  publishers.  Miss  Mitford  showed  me  at 
<mce  that  she  undervalued  her  tales,  and  rested  her  claims  on 
her  plays.  I  suppose  evezy  body  who  writes  a  tmgedy,  and 
certainly  every  body  who  writes  a  successfol  tmgedy,  must  in- 
evitably  do  this.  Miss  Mitford  must  have  possessed  some  dra- 
matic requisites,  or  her  success  could  have  not  been  so  decided  as 
it  was ;  but  my  own  opinion  always  was  that  her  mind  wanted 
the  breadth,  and  her  character  the  depth,  necessaiy  for  genuine 
achievement  in  the  highest  enterprise  of  literature.  I  must  say 
that  personally  I  did  not  like  her  so  well  as  I  liked  her  works. 
The  chaiming  hanhommie  of  her  writings  appeared  at  first  in  her 
conversation  and  manners ;  but  there  were  other  things  which 
presently  sadly  impaired  its  charm.  It  is  no  part  of  my  business 
to  pass  judgment  on  her  views  and  modes  of  life.  What  con- 
cerned me  was  her  habit  of  flattery,  and  the  twin  habit  of  dis- 
paragement of  others.  I  never  knew  her  respond  to  any  act  or 
course  of  conduct  which  was  morally  lofty.  She  could  not 
believe  in  it,  nor,  of  course,  ei^oy  it :  and  she  seldom  failed  to 
**  see  through  "  it,  and  to  delight  in  her  superiority  to  admiration. 
She  was  a  devoted  daughter,  where  the  duty  was  none  of  the 
easiest ;  and  servants  and  neighbours  were  sincerely  attached  to 
her.  The  little  intercourse  I  had  with  her  was  spoiled  by  her 
habit  of  flattery ;  but  I  always  fell  back  on  my  old  admiration 
of  her  as  soon  as  she  was  out  of  sight,  and  her  "  Village  "  rose 
up  in  my  memory.  The  portrait  of  her  which  appeared  in  (I 
think)  1854  in  the  '' Illustrated  London  News"  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  likenesses  I  have  ever  seen :  and  it  recalls 
a  truly  pleasant  trait  of  her  conduct.  Some  years  ago,  Lady 
Morgan  published  a  furious  comment  on  some  unfavourable  re- 
port of  her  beauty,  at  the  very  same  time  that  Miss  Mitford 
happened  to  be  addressing  a  sonnet  to  an  artist  friend  who  had 
taken  her  portrait ;  —  a  morsel  of  such  moral  beauty  tliat  I  was 
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gxsiefiil  to  the  fiiend  (whoeyer  it  might  be)  who  took  the  respon- 
sibility of  publishing  it.  The  absence  of  peiaooal  vanity,  the 
bonkommie,  and  the  thoughtful  grace  of  that  sonnet  contrasted 
singularly,  (and  quite  undesignedly)  with  the  pettish  wrath  of 
the  sister  author.  —  When  I  knew  Miss  Mitford,  she  was  very 
intimate  with  the  Talfourds.  Mr.  Tallburd  (as  he  was  then) 
was  one  of  my  occasional  visitors ;  and  ha  was  also  exulting  in 
his  dramatic  success  as  the  author  of ''  Ion."  To  see  Macieady's 
r^resentation  of  *'  Ion  "  was  a  treat  which  so  enraptured  London 
as  to  sweU  Talfourd's  reputation  beycmd  all  rational  bounds.  I 
shared  the  general  enthusiasm;  and  I  told  Talfourd  so;  for 
which  I  was  sorry  when  I  knew  better,  and  learned  that  the 
beauty  of  the  play  is  actually  in  spite  of  its  undramatic  quality. 
During  my  absence  in  America,  Talfourd's  sudden  rise  in  repu* 
tation  and  success,  —  professional,  parliamentary  and  literary, 
was  something  extraordinary :  but  the  inevitable  collapse  was 
not  long  in  coming.  His  nature  wss  a  kindly,  but  not  a  lofty 
one;  and  his  powers  were  prodigiously  overrated.  He,  of 
whom  I  had  heard  in  my  youth  as  a  sentimental  writer  in  the 
'' Monthly  Bepository''  died  a  judge;  but  he  had  outlived  his 
once  high  reputation,  which  vras  a  curious  accident  of  the  times, 
and  might  well  mislead  him  when  it  misled  society  in  general, 
for  months,  if  not  years.  His  most  intimate  friends  loved  him. 
By  those  who  knew  him  less  he  was  less  liked, — his  habits  and 
manners  being  inferior  to  his  social  pretensions  and  position. 

The  most  complete  specimen  of  the  litemry  adventurer  of  our 
time  whom  I  knew  was  one  who  avowed  his  position  and  efforts 
with  a  most  respectable  frankness.  Mr.  Chorley,  who  early 
went  to  town,  to  throw  himself  upon  it,  and  see  what  he  could 
make  of  it,  was  still  about  the  same  business  as  long  as  I  knew 
him.  He  had  a  really  kind  hearty  and  helpful  hands  to  needy 
brethren,  and  a  small  sort  of  generosity  which  was  perfectly  gen- 
uine, I  am  confident  But  his  best  qualities  were  neutralised 
by  those  which  belonged  to  his  unfortunate  position,  —  conceit 
and  tuft-hunting,  and  morbid  dread  of  unusual  opinions,  and  an 
unscrupulous  hostility  to  new  knowledge.  The  fiiults  of  the 
Athenaeum  are  well  known :  —  Mr.  Chorley  assumed  to  be  the 
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sub-editor  of  the  Athenaeum  at  the  time  I  knew  him ;  and  I  sup- 
pose he  is  so  still ;  and  by  a  lefetence  to  it,  his  qualities,  good 
and  bad,  may  be  best  conveyed.  For  a  considerable  time,  I 
overrated  him,  trusting,  from  his  real  goodness  of  heart  when 
his  nature  had  fair  play,  that  he  would  improve.  But  I  fear,  — 
by  what  I  recently  saw  of  his  singular  affectations  in  dress  and 
manners  in  public  places,  and  by  the  deteriorating  quality  of  the 
Athenaeum,  that  the  bad  influences  of  his  position  have  prevailed. 
From  him  alone,  —  unless  it  were  also  from  Mr.  Robertson,  — 
I  obtained  a  conception  of  the  life  of  the  literary  adventurer  as 
a  vocation.  Every  author  is  in  a  manner  an  adventurer ;  and 
no  one  was  ever  more  decidedly  so  than  myself :  but  the  differ- 
ence between  one  kind  of  adventurer  and  another  is,  I  believe, 
simply  this ;  — that  the  one  has  something  to  say  which  presses 
for  utterance,  and  is  uttered  at  length  without  a  view  to  future 
fortunes ;  while  the  other  has  a  sort  of  general  inclination  toward 
liteiature,  without  any  specific  need  of  utterance,  and  a  veiy 
definite  desire  for  the  honours  and  rewards  of  the  literary  career. 
Mr.  Henry  F.  Chorley  is,  at  least,  an  average  specimen  of  the 
latter  class  ;  and  perhaps  something  more.  But  the  position  is 
not  a  favourable  one,  intellectually  or  morally,  to  the  individual, 
while  it  is  decidedly  injurious  to  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  of 
literature. 

I  twice  saw  Miss  Landon,  — the  well  known  "  L.  R  L."  of 
twenty  years  ago.  Both  times  it  was  in  our  own  house  that  I  saw 
her ;  —  once,  when  she  was  accompan3ring  Mrs.  A.  T.  Thomson 
in  her  round  of  calls,  and  a  second  time  when  she  came  to  me 
for  information  about  her  needful  preparations  for  living  at  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  —  a  cousin  of  mine  having  recently  undergone  an 
experience  of  that  kind  as  the  wife  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  Sierra 
Leone.  I  was  at  first  agreeably  surprised  by  Miss  Landon's 
countenance,  voice  and  manners.  I  thought  her  very  pretty, 
kind,  simple  and  agreeable.  The  second  time,  it  was  all  so  sad 
that  my  mother  and  I  communicated  to  each  other  our  sense  of 
dismay,  as  soon  as  the  ladies  were  gone.  Miss  Landon  was  list- 
less, absent,  melancholy  to  a  striking  degree.  She  found  she 
was  all  wrong  in  her  provision  of  clothes  and  comforts,  —  was 
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going  to  take  out  all  muslins  and  no  flannels,  and  diveis  pet 
presents  which  would  go  to  ruin  at  once  in  the  climate  of  Cape 
Coast.  We  promised,  that  day,  to  go  to  Dr.  Thomson's,  and 
hear  her  new  play  before  she  went :  and  I  could  not  but  ob- 
serve the  countenance  of  listless  gloom  with  which  she  heard 
the  arrangement  made.  Before  the  day  of  our  visit  came  round, 
it  was  discovered  that  she  had  been  secretly  married,  and  I  saw 
her  no  more.  The  shock  of  her  mysterious  death  soon  followed 
the  uncomfortable  impression  of  that  visit. 

Miss  Edgeworth  happened  never  to  be  in  London  during  my 
residence  there ;  but  she  sought  some  correspondence  with  me, 
both  before  and  after  my  American  travel  Her  kindly  spirit 
shone  out  in  her  letters,  as  in  all  she  did ;  but  her  vigour  of 
mind  and  accuracy  of  judgment  had  clearly  given  way,  under 
years  and  her  secluded  life.  Her  epistles,  — three  or  four  sheets 
to  my  one, — confirmed  in  me  a  resolution  I  had  pondered  before; 
to  relax  my  habit  of  writing  in  good  time;  and  to  make  to  myself 
such  friends,  among  my  nephews  and  nieces,  as  that  I  might 
rely  on  some  of  them  for  a  check,  whenever  the  quality  of  my 
writing  should  seem  to  deteriorate  A  &mily  connexion  of  Miss 
Edgeworth's  had  told  me^  long  before,  that  there  was  a  garret  at 
Edgeworth's-town  ftdl  of  boxes  of  manuscript  tales  of  Maria's 
which  would  certainly  never  see  the  light.  This  was  before  the 
appearance  of  "  Helen  " ;  and  the  appearance  of  **  Helen,"  not^ 
withstanding  the  high  ability  shown  in  the  first  volume,  con- 
firmed my  dread  of  going  to  press  too  often,  and  returning  to  it 
too  late.  An  in&mous  hoax,  in  which  Miss  Edgeworth  was 
betrayed  to  ridicule,  in  company  with  the  whole  multitude  of 
eminent  living  authors,  deepened  the  warning  to  me.  That  was 
a  remarkable  hoax.  I  was  the  only  one  of  the  whole  order  who 
escaped  the  toils.  This  happened  through  no  sagacity  of  my 
own,  but  by  my  mother's  acuteness  in  detecting  a  plot 

One  day  in  1833,  when  my  mother  and  I  were  standing  by 
the  fire,  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  dinner,  a  note  arrived  for 
me,  which  I  went  up  to  my  study  to  answer,  —  requesting  that 
my  mother  and  aunt  would  not  wait  dinner  for  me.  The  note 
was  this:  — 
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"  82,  Seymour  Street,  SomeKs  Town  :  October  4tli,  1833. 
'*  Madam,  —  A  Frenchman  named  Adolphe  Berthier,  who  says  he 
acted  as  Courier  to  jou  during  one  of  your  visits  to  France,  has  ap- 
plied for  a  situation  in  nij  establishment  He  says  that  yon  will 
give  him  a  character.  May  I  request  the  favour  of  an  answer  to  this 
note,  stating  what  you  know  of  him. 

^  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Madam, 

**  Tour  obedient  Servant, 

"To  MISS  Martikkau.-  "GEORGE  MILLAR- 

My  reply  was  eaey  and  short.  There  must  be  some  mistake,  as 
I  had  never  been  in  France.  Aa  I  came  down  with  the  note, 
my  mother  beckoned  me  into  her  room,  and  told  me  she  soa- 
pected  some  trick.  There  had  been  some  tends  lately  by  means 
of  signatures  fraudulently  obtained.  She  could  not  see  what 
any  body  oould  do  to  me  in  that  way ;  but  she  fancied  some- 
body wanted  my  autograph.  The  messenger  was  a  dirty  little 
boy,  who  could  hardly  have  come  from  a  gentleman's  house; 
and  he  would  not  say  where  he  had  come  from.  —  I  objected 
that  I  could  not,  in  courtesy,  refuse  an  answer ;  and  my  only 
idea  was  that  I  was  mistaken  for  some  other  of  the  many  Miss 
Martineans  of  the  dan.  My  mother  said  she  would  write  the 
answer  in  the  character  of  a  secretary  or  deputy :  and  so  she 
fortunately  did.  We  never  thought  of  the  matter  again  till  the 
great  Fraser  Hoax  burst  upon  the  town,  —  to  the  ruin  of  the 
moral  reputation  of  the  Magazine,  though  to  the  intense  amuse- 
ment of  all  but  the  sufferers  from  the  plot.  Among  these,  I  was 
not  one.  My  mother's  note  was  there,  signed  '^  K  M." ;  and 
the  comment  on  it  was  &ir  enough.  After  a  remark  on  their 
failure  to  get  my  autograph,  the  hoaxers  observed  that  my  story 
"  French  Wines  and  Politics  "  might  have  saved  me  the  trouble 
of  assuring  them  that  I  had  never  travelled  in  Franca  Miss 
Edgeworth  suffered  most,  —  and  it  really  was  suffering  to  her 
modest  and  ingenuous  nature.  She  sent  a  long  letter  about  her 
lady's-maids,  —  sadly  garrulous  in  her  desire  not  to  injure  a  ser- 
vant whom  she  might  have  forgotten.  The  heartless  traitors 
sent  a  reply  which  drew  forth,  as  they  intended,  a  mass  of  twad- 
dle; and  having  obtained  this  from  her  very  goodness,  they 
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made  game  of  her.  —  Many  of  the  other  replies  were  chaiacter- 
istic  enough.  Scott's  puzzles  me  most  I  cannot  see  how  there 
could  he  one  from  him,  as  he  died  in  1832,  and  was  incapable 
of  writing  for  long  before :  and  the  hoax  could  hardly  have  been 
whole  years  in  preparation.  Yet  I  distinctly  remember  the 
universal  remark  that  Scott's  was,  of  all,  the  most  unlike  the 
writer.  He  caUed  the  fictitious  applicant  a  scoundrel,  or  a  rascal, 
or  something  of  that  sort  Coleridge's  was  good,  — ''  Should  be 
happy  to  do  any  thing  within  my  knowledge  or  power."  But  I 
need  say  no  more,  as  the  whole  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to 
Fraser^s  Magazine.  All  who  may  look  back  to  it  will  be  of  the 
same  mind  with  every  gentleman  whom  I  heard  speak  of  the 
trick ;  —  that  plotter  and  publisher  deserved  to  be  whipped  from 
one  end  of  London  to  the  other. 

Among  the  eminent  women  who  sought  my  acquaintance  by 
letter,  and  whom  I  have  never  seen,  are  Fredrika  Bremer,  and 
Miss  Kelty,  the  author  of  the  first  successful  *'  religious  novel," 
''the  Favourite  of  Nature,"  which  I  remember  reading  with 
much  pleasure  in  my  youth.  Miss  Kelty  wrote  to  me  when  I 
was  ill  at  Tynemouth,  under  the  notion  that  I  had  been  her 
school-fellow  some  years  before  I  was  bom.  She  then  sent  me 
her  little  volume,  "  Fireside  Philosophy ; "  and  I  have  lately 
received  from  her  her  autobiography,  published  under  the  title 
of  ''  Reminiscences  of  Thought  and  Feeling."  It  is  a  painfully 
impressive  biography;  but  its  tendency  is  to  indispose  me  to 
intercourse  with  the  writer,  —  sincere  and  frank  and  interesting 
as  she  appears  to  be.  Systems  of  religion  and  philosophy  are 
evidently  something  very  di£ferent  to  her  from  what  they  are  to 
me ;  and  I  cannot  lay  open,  or  submit  to  controversy,  the  most 
solemn  and  severe  subjects  of  all,  when  they  can  be  made  a 
means  of  excitement,  and  a  theme  of  mere  spiritual  curiosity. 
But  I  am  glad  to  have  read  the  Memoir ;  and  glad  that  it  exists, 
— painful  as  it  is :  for  it  is  a  striking  emanation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
time,  and  illustration  of  its  experiences.  Of  the  ability,  courage 
and  candour  of  the  writer,  there  can  be  no  question. 

If  Miss  Kelty  desired  correspondence  with  me  on  the  ground 
of  the  Atkinson  Letters,  Miss  Bremer,  I  believe,  dropped  it  £» 
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the  same  reason.  Miss  Bremer  also  accosted  me  when  I  ttbs  ill 
at  Tjnemottth,  in  a  letter  of  pretty  broken  English.  Her  style 
is  so  well  known  now  that  I  need  not  describe  the  mingled  sen- 
timentality, fun  and  flattery  of  her  letters.  The  flattery,  and  the 
want  of  what  we  call  common  sense,  rather  annoyed  me  till  I 
was  made  sure,  by  her  American  experiences,  that  those  were 
her  weak  points,  and  quite  irremediable.  I  was  a  good  ded 
startled,  before  she  went  to  America^  at  a  little  incident  which 
filled  me  with  wonder.  A  neighbour  lent  me  her  novel,  **  Broth- 
eis  and  Sisters,"  the  first  volume  of  which  we  thought  admirable : 
but  the  latter  part  about  Socialism,  Mesmerism,  and  all  manner 
of  isnu  which  she  did  not  at  aU  understand,  made  us  blusih  as  we 
read.  Presently  a  letter  arrived  for  me  from  her  announcing  the 
approach  of  a  copy  of  this  book,  which  she  hoped  I  should  more 
or  leas  eigoy,  as  I  had  in  fact,  by  my  recoveiy  and  some  other 
incidents  and  supposed  views  of  mine,  suggested  and  instigated 
the  book.  I  mention  this,  because  Miss  Bremer  may  probably 
have  eacplained  the  origin  of  her  book  in  a  similar  manner  else- 
where; and  I  am  really  bound  to  explain  that,  in  that  book» 
she  does  not  represent  any  views  and  opinions  that  I  ever  had. 
I  fear  I  did  not  answer  that  letter ;  for,  if  I  remember  ligh^  I 
could  not  find  any  thing  to  say  that  she  would  like  to  hear;  for 
she  could  not  be  satisfied  with  what  I  can  truly  say  to  others* 
that  I  eivjoy  and  admire  her  books  exceedingly,  after  throwing 
out  the  "  views  "  and  the  romance.  The  sketches  of  home  life 
in  Sweden  are  exquisitely  done ;  and  their  coarseness  of  morals 
and  manners  is  evidently  merely  Swedish,  and  not  attributable 
to  Miss  Bremer,  —  unconscious  as  she  evidently  is  of  any  unlike- 
ness  to  the  women  around  her.  Her  sentimental  pietism  is  natu- 
rally offended  by  the  accounts  which  have  been  given  her  of  the 
Atkinson  Letters,  as  I  dare  say  it  would  be  by  the  book  itself;  for 
philosophical  research,  with  a  view  to  truth,  is  quite  out  of  her 
way.  As  she  thinks  every  woman's  influence  springs  from  a  hot- 
bed of  sentiment,  she  naturally  supposes  that  my  influence  must  be 
destroyed  by  my  having  taken  root  on  an  opposite  ground.  But 
she  is  not  aware  how  much  further  sound  reason  and  appeals  to 
science  go  with  the  best  of  our  people  than  a  floating  religiosity 
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which  she  propoees  through  the  '*  Times  *'  newspaper  as  the  mean» 
of  refbrming  the  world  through  the  inflaenoe  of  women.  Much 
more  than  she  has  lost  in  England  through  that  singular  ohtru- 
sion  have  I,  as  it  proves,  gained  hj  a  directly  opposite  method 
of  proceeding.  But  I  dare  say  it  would  he  difficult  to  convince 
her  of  this,  and  painfUl  to  her,  in  her  life  of  dreams^  to  be  so 
convinced.  I  hoped  to  have  ei\joyed  more  of  her  exquisite  pic- 
tures of  Swedish  homes ;  and  I  yet  trust  that  others  may.  It 
would  be  a  world-wide  benefit  if  this  gifted  woman  could  be 
induced  to  leave  social  reforms  and  published  criticism  to  other 
hands,  and  to  discharge  while  she  lives  the  special  ftuiction  by 
which  she  scatters  a  rare  delight  broadcast  over  whole  nations^ 

A  frequent  topic  of  conversation  between  my  morning  guests 
and  myself  was  the  various  methods  of  doing  our  work.  Sooner 
er  later,  almost  eveiy  author  asked  me  about  my  procedure,  and 
told  me  his  or  hers.  The  point  on  which  I  was  at  issue  with 
almost  every  body  was  the  time  of  beginning  in  the  morning.  I 
doubt  whether  I  was  acquainted  with  anybody  who  went  to 
Work  during  the  fresh  morning  hours  trhich  have  always  been 
delightful  to  me,  —  before  the  post  came  in,  and  interruption  was 
abroad.  I  found  my  friends  differ  much  as  to  the  necessity  of 
revision,  rewriting  and  delay,  — on  which  I  have  already  giveft 
my  opinion  and  experience.  The  point  on  which  perhaps  they 
were  most  extensively  agreed  was  that  our  occupation  changes 
our  relation  to  books  very  remarkably.  I  remember  Miss  Aikin 
complaining  of  the  difficulty  of  reading  for  amusement,  aftev 
some  yean'  experience  of  reading  for  purposes  of  historical  or 
other  authorship.  I  found  this  for  a  time  when  stopped  in  my 
career  by  illness :  but,  though  I  have  never  since  read  so  fast  ov 
80  efficiently  as  in  my  youth,  I  have  experienced  some  return  of 
the  youthful  pleasure  and  interest,  though  in  regard  to  a  differ^ 
ent  order  of  books.  I  could  not  now  read  ''Lalla  Rookh" 
through  before  breakfast^  as  I  did  when  it  appeared.  I  tannot 
read  new  novels.  It  Is  an  actual  incapacity ;  while  I  can  read 
with  more  pleasure  than  ever  the  old  favourites,  —  Miss  Austen's 
and  Scotf  s.  My  pleasure  in  Voyages  and  Travels  is  almost  an 
insanity;  and  History  and  philosophical  disquisition  are  more 
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attractive  than  ever.  Still,  I  can  sympathise  heartily  with  those 
who  declare  that  the  privilege  of  heing  authors  has  deprived 
them  of  that  of  heing  amateur  readers.  The  state  of  mind  in 
which  books  are  approached  by  those  who  are  always,  and  those 
who  have  never  been,  in  print  is  no  doubt  essentially  different 
—  I  believe  Miss  Aikin's  method  of  writing  is  painstaking ;  and 
she  has  so  high  an  opinion  of  revision  by  friends,  that  I  have  no 
doubt  she  copies  very  conscientiously.  Her  eiyoyment  of  her 
work  is  very  great  I  remember  her  saying,  at  a  time  when  her 
physician  forbade  her  fatiguing  herself  with  writing,  that  if  ever 
she  saw  a  proof-sheet  again,  she  thought  she  should  dance. 

Mrs.  Opie  wrote  slowly,  and  amidst  a  strenuous  excitement 
of  her  sensibilities.  She  liked  trying  the  effect  of  her  tales 
on  hearers  before  they  went  to  press.  I  remember  my  mother 
and  sister  coming  home  with  swollen  eyes  and  tender  spirits  after 
spending  an  evening  with  Mrs.  Opie,  to  hear  "  Temper,**  which 
she  read  in  a  most  overpowering  way.  When  they  saw  it  in 
print,  they  could  hardly  believe  it  was  the  same  story.  Her 
handwriting  was  execrable,  for  smallness  and  irregularity.  Miss 
Aikin's  is  formal,  but  very  legible.  Miss  Edgeworth's,  an  ordi> 
nary  "  lady's  hand."  Mrs.  Somerville's  the  same.  Miss  Brontfs 
was  exceedingly  small,  nervous  and  poor,  but  quite  legible.  Miss 
Edgeworth's  method  of  composition  has  been  described  already, 
on  her  own  published  authority.  Mrs.  Somerville,  being  ex- 
tremely short-sighted,  brings  her  paper  close  to  her  eyes,  sup- 
ported on  a  square  piece  of  pasteboard.  Miss  Bronti  did  the 
same  ;  but  her  first  manuscript  was  a  very  small  square  book,  or 
folding  of  paper,  from  which  she  copied,  with  extreme  care.  She 
was  as  much  surprised  to  find  that  I  never  copy  at  all  as  I  was 
at  her  imposing  on  herself  so  much  toil  which  seems  to  me  un- 
necessary.—  Mr.  Rogers  used  to  give  me  friendly  admonition, 
now  and  then,  to  do  every  thing  in  my  practice  of  composition 
in  an 'exactly  opposite  method  to  my  own  :  —  to  write  a  very 
little,  and  seldom ;  to  put  it  by,  and  read  it  from  time  to  time, 
and  copy  it  pretty  often,  and  show  it  to  good  judges ;  all  which 
was  much  like  advising  me  to  change  my  hair  and  eyes  to  blonde 
and  blue,  and  to  add  a  cubit  to  my  stature.     It  was  a  curious 
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commentary  on  his  counsel  to  hear  Sydney  Spilth's  account  of 
Mr.  Rogeis's  method  of  composition.  The  story  is  in  print,  but 
imperfectly  given,  and  evidently  without  any  consciousness  that 
"  the  brooding  dove  "  of  Shakspere  is  concerned  in  it,  —  "  the 
brooding  dove,  ere  yet  her  golden  couplets  are  disclosed."  The 
conversation  took  place  soon  after  Rogers  had  given  forth  his 
epigram  on  Lord  Dudley : 

"  Ward  haa  no  heart,  they  say  :  bat  I  deny  it 
Ward  haa  a  heart ;  — -  and  gets  his  speeches  by  it** 

"Has  Rogers  written  any  thing  lately  1"  asked  somebody;  to 
which  another  replied,  —  "  No,  I  believe  not.  Nothing  but  a 
couplet." 

"  Nothihg  but  a  couplet ! "  exclaimed  Sydney  Smith.  "  Why, 
what  would  you  have)  When  Rogers  produces  a  couplet^  he 
goes  to  bed : 

And  the  caudle  is  made : 

And  the  knocker  is  tied : 

And  straw  is  laid  down : 
And  when  his  friends  send  to  inquire,  — '  Mr.  Rogers  is  as  well 
as  can  be  expected.' " 

Mr.  Rogers's  rate  of  advance  would  not  suit  a  really  earnest 
writer ;  and,  granting  that  poetry  is  under  wholly  different  condi- 
tions from  prose,  it  will  still  occur  to  every  body  that  the  world 
may  be  thankful  that  Milton  and  Shakspere  did  not  require  so 
much  time.  Lope  de  Vega,  with  his  eighteen  hundred  plays, 
may  have  been  in  excess  of  speed ;  but  literature  would  have  no 
chance  if  the  elaboration  and  expression  of  thought  and  feeling 
were  so  sophisticated  as  they  must  be  by  extreme  timidity  or 
excessive  polish. 

Mr.  Hallam,  taking  up  a  proof-sheet  from  my  table,  one  day, 
while  I  was  at  work  on  the  second  volume  of  the  same  book, 
expressed  his  surprise  at  my  venturing  to  press  before  the  whole 
was  finished  and  tied  up;  and  said  that  he  should  not  have 
nerve  to  do  this.  I  think  he  agreed  with  me  that  much  depends 
on  whether  the  work  is  or  is  not  composed  of  complete  sections, — 
of  distinct  parts, — each  of  which  is  absolutely  finished  in  its  own 
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place.  He  was  industrious  when  at  work ;  but  he  did  it  for 
pleasure,  and  took  as  much  time  as  he  pleased  about  it  When 
J  first  knew  him,  his  handwriting  was  one  of  the  finest  I  ever 
saw ;  and  there  was  a  remarkable  elegance  about  the  whole  aspect 
of  his  authorship.  —  Mr.  Eogeis's  hand  was  old-fasliioned  and 
formal,  but  so  clear  that  you  might  teach  a  child  to  read  from  it, 
—  I  have  mentioned  the  appearance  of  Carlyle's  proof-sheets^ 
His  manuscript  is  beautifully  neat,  when  finished ;  and  a  page 
holds  a  vast  quantity  of  his  small  upright  writing.  But  his  own 
account  of  his  toil  in  authorship  is  melancholy.  He  cannot 
sleep  for  the  sense  of  the  burden  on  his  mind  of  what  be  has  to 
say ;  rises  weary,  and  is  wretched  till  he  has  had  his  cofiea  Ko 
mode  of  expression  pleases  him ;  and,  by  the  time  his  work  is 
out,  his  faculties  are  over^wearied.  It  is  a  great  ollj)ect  in  hb 
case  to  have  the  evenings  amused,  that  his  work  may  not  take 
possession  of  his  mind  before  bedtime.  His  excessive  slowness 
is  a  perfect  mystery  to  me, —  considering  that  the  work  is  burden- 
some. If  he  dwelt  lovingly  on  its  details,  and  on  his  reseaichesi 
I  could  understand  it.  But  perhaps  he  does,  more  than  b^  is 
aware  o£    If  not,  his  noble  vocation  is  indeed  a  hard  one. 

Almost  every  one  of  these  is  late  in  sitting  down;  and  I 
believe  few  write  every  day.  Mrs.  Somerville's  family  did  not 
breakfast  early;  and  she  ordered  her  household  afiairs  before 
sitting  down  to  work.  She  worked  till  two  only  :  but  then,  it 
was  such  work !  Dr.  Somerville  told  me  that  he  once  laid  a 
wager  with  a  friend  that  he  would  abuse  Mrs.  Somerville  in 
a  loud  voice  to  her  face,  and  she  would  take  no  notice ;  and  he 
did  so.  Sitting  close  to  her,  he  confided  to  his  friend  the  most 
injurious  things^  —  that  she  rouged,  that  she  wore  a  wig,  and 
other  such  nonsense,  uttered  in  a  very  loud  voice;  her  daughters 
were  in  a  roar  of  laughter,  while  the  slandered  wife  sat  placidly 
writing.  At  last,  her  husband  made  a  dead  pause  after  her 
name,  on  which  she  looked  up  with  an  innocent,  "Did  you 
speak  to  mel" 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  sits  down  late,  and  says  he  is  satisfied  with 
a  very  few  pages :  but  then,  hb  work  is  of  a  kind  which  requirsB 
retsearch  as  he  proceeds ;  and  pages  are  no  measure  of  work  in 
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that  case.  In  writing  my  "Histoiy  of  the  Peace/'  I  was  satis- 
fied  with  seven  manuscript  pages  per  day ;  whereas,  in  general, 
I  do  not  like  to  fall  short  of  ten  or  twelve.  —  Dr.  Chalmers  was 
another  mystery  to  me.  He  told  me  that  it  was  a  heavy  sin  to 
write  (for  press)  longer  than  two  hoois  per  day; — that  two 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  are  as  much  of  that  severest  labour 
as  the  human  brain  is  fitted  to  endure.  Yet  he  must  have  writ* 
ten  fiaater  than  that,  to  produce  his  works.  Dr.  Channing  en- 
tirely agreed  with  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  was  apt  to  tax  people  with 
rashness  who  wrote  fiister.  His  practice  was,  when  in  Kliode 
Island,  to  saunter  round  the  garden  once  every  hour,  and  then 
come  back  to  the  desk :  and  when  in  Boston,  he  went  to  the 
diaAviug-room  instead,  or  walked  about  in  his  library^  No  per- 
son can  judge  for  another ;  but  we  used  to  compare  notes.  I 
wondered  how  he  could  ever  get  or  keep  his  ideas  in  train,  under 
such  frequent  interruption :  and  he  was  no  less  surprised  at  my 
experience  ;  —  that  every  hour  is  worth  double  the  last  for  six 
hours ;  and  that  eight  bvq  not  injurious  when  one's  subject  natu- 
rally occupies  them :  but  then,  it  is  an  indispensable  condition 
that  there  shall  be  no  interruptions.  The  dissipation  of  mind 
caused  by  interruption  is  a  worse  fatigue  than  that  of  continuous 
attention.  —  Southey  and  Miss  Edgeworth  wrote  in  the  common 
sitting-room,  in  the  midst  of  the  family.  This  I  cannot  under- 
stand, though  I  am  writing  this  Memoir  under  circumstances 
which  compel  me  to  surrender  my  solitude.  Under  a  heart-dis- 
ease, I  cannot  expect  or  ask  to  be  left  alone :  and  I  really  find  no 
ffhie  from  the  presence  of  one  person,  while  writing  this  simple 
and  plain  account  of  my  life.  I  can  imagine  that  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  stories  would  not  require  very  much  concentration ;  but 
huw  a  man  can  write  epics  in  the  midst  of  the  family  circle  is 
inconceivable,  even  to  some  of  Southe/s  warmest  admirers.  The 
comment  is  inevitable;  —  that  his  poems  might  have  been  a 
good  deal  better,  if  he  had  placed  himself  under  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  good  authorship.  —  Wordsworth  was  accustomed 
to  compose  his  verses  in  his  solitary  walks,  carry  them  in  his 
memory,  and  get  wife  or  daughter  to  write  them  down  on  his 
return.  —  The  varieties  of  method  are  indeed  great.    One  ao- 
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quaintance  of  mine  takes  a  fit  of  writing,  —  a  review  or  a  pam- 
phlet, —  and  sends  his  wife  to  an  evening  party  without  him. 
He  scribbles,  as  fast  as  his  pen  will  go,  on  half  sheets  of  paper, 
which  he  lets  fly  to  the  floor  when  finished ;  —  t.^.,  when  a  dozen 
or  a  score  of  lines  run  awry,  so  as  to  cover  the  greater  part  of  the 
expanse.  His  wife,  returning  after  midnight,  finds  him  sitting 
amidst  a  litter  of  paper,  some  inches  deep,  —  unless  he  has  pre- 
viously summoned  the  butler  to  sweep  them  up  in  his  arms  and 
put  them  somewhere.  By  five  in  the  morning  the  pamphlet  is 
done.  How  it  is  ever  got  into  order  for  press,  I  cannot  imagine. 
—  But  enough !  I  have  met  with  almost  every  variety  of  method 
among  living  authors;  and  almost  every  variety  of  view  as. to 
the  seriomsness  of  their  vocation.  But  I  believe  the  whole  Ma- 
ternity are  convinced  that  the  act  of  authorship  is  the  most  labo- 
rious efibrt  that  men  have  to  make :  and  in  this  they  are  probably 
right :  for  I  have  never  met  with  a  physician  who  did  not  con- 
firm their  conviction  by  his  ready  testimony. 


SECTION  III. 

A  LiTTLB  while  before  my  depart;are  for  the  TTnited  States,  I 
met  Mr.  James  Mill  one  eyening,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  conver- 
sation with  him.  By  the  way,  he  made  the  frankest  possible 
acknowledgment  of  his  mistake  in  saying  what  had  so  critically 
and  mischievously  alarmed  Mr.  Fox ;  —  that  political  economy 
could  not  be  conveyed  in  fiction,  and  that  the  public  would  not 
receive  it  in  any  but  the  didactic  form.  Having  settled  this 
business,  he  asked  me  how  long  I  meant  to  be  abroad ;  and  then, 
whether  I  expected  to  understand  the  Americans  in  that  time ; 
—  that  is,  two  years.  He  was  glad  to  find  I  had  no  such  idea, 
and  told  me  that  five-and-twenty  years  before,  he  had  believed 
that  he  understood  the  Scotch:  and  that  in  another  five-and- 
twenty,  he  should  no  doubt  understand  the  English ;  but  that 
now  he  was  quite  certain  that  he  understood  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  As  this  looked  rather  as  if  he  supposed  I  went  out  on 
a  book-making  expedition,  I  told  him  that  it  was  not  so.  I  would 
not  say  that  I  certainly  should  not  write  a  book  on  my  return : 
but  I  had  actually  refused  to  listen  to  the  urgent  recommenda- 
tion of  a  gentleman  who  professed  to  have  influence  with  the 
booksellers,  to  allow  him  to  obtain  for  me  advances  of  money  for 
my  travelling  expenses  from  a  publishing  house  which  would  be 
glad  to  advance  £  500  or  so,  on  my  engaging  to  let  them  pub- 
lish the  book  on  my  return.  I  have  since  had  strong  reason  to 
rejoice  that  I  did  not  permit  such  intervention.  My  reply  was 
that  I  would  not  bind  myself  by  any  pledge  of  the  sort ;  and 
that  my  travelling  money  was  in  feet  ready.  The  friend  who 
gave  me  credits  to  the  American  banks  ofiered  to  obtain  from 
Lord  Brougham  the  jS  100  he  owed  me,  as  part  payment :  but 
that  also  I  declined,  —  kindly  as  it  was  meant;  because  I  did 
not  think  it  quite  a  proper  way  to  obtain  payment     I  preferred 
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going  out  free  from  all  misgiving  and  anxiety  about  pecuniaiy 
matters;  so  I  paid  in  my  £400,  and  carried  credits  to  that 
amount,  without  being  under  obligation  to  any  body.  —  Mr. 
Bentley  the  publisher  met  me  one  day  at  dinner  at  Miss  Berry's, 
and  he  sounded  me  about  a  book  on  America.  I  rather  think, 
from  his  subsequent  oonduct,  that  that  inras  his  real  object  in 
getting  an  introduction  to  me,  though  he  put  forward  another ; 
<— his  desire  to  issue  my  Series  in  a  new  form.  I  told  him  as  I 
told  others,  that  I  knew  nothing  of  any  American  book,  and  that 
I  was  going  to  the  United  States  with  other  objects,  —  the  first 
of  which  was  to  obtain  rest  and  recreation.  I  went  and  returned 
entirely  free  from  any  kind  of  claim  on  me,  on  any  hand,  for  a 
book.  I  can  truly  say  that  I  travelled  without  any  such  idea  in 
my  mind.  I  am  sure  that  no  traveller  seeing  things  through 
author  spectacles,  can  see  them  as  they  are ;  and  it  was  not  till 
I  looked  over  my  journal  on  my  return  that  I  decided  to  write 
'*  Society  in  America."  (I  never  can  bear  to  think  of  the  title. 
My  own  title  was  ^'Theory  and  Practice  of  Society  in  America ; " 
but  the  publishers  would  not  sanction  it.  They  had  better  have 
done  so.) 

My  first  desire  was  for  rest.  My  next  was  to  break  through 
any  selfish  "  particularity  "  that  might  be  growing  on  me  with 
years,  and  any  love  of  ease  and  indulgence  that  might  have  arisen 
out  of  success,  flattery,  or  the  devoted  kindness  of  my  friends.  I 
believed  that  it  would  be  good  for  me  to  '*  rough  it "  for  a  while, 
before  I  grew  too  old  and  fixed  in  my  habits  for  such  an  experiment 
I  must  in  truth  add  that  two  or  three  of  my  most  faithful  Mends, 
intimate  with  my  circumstances,  counselled  my  leaving  home  for 
a  considerable  time,  for  the  welfare  of  all  who  lived  in  that  homa 
My  position  had  become  a  difficult  one  there,  even  while  my  work 
afibrded  an  incontestable  reason  for  my  being  sought  and  made 
much  of.  If  my  social  position  remained  the  same  after  the  work 
was  done,  my  mother's  happiness  would  not,  they  thought,  be  pro- 
moted by  my  presence.  This  was  too  obviously  true  already :  and 
I  took  the  advice  of  my  friends  to  go  without  any  misgiving,  and 
to  stay  away  as  long  as  I  found  it  desirable.  I  made  provision  for 
my  mother's  income  not  being  lessened  by  my  absence :  but  she 
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declined^  for  gennous  zeasons,  all  aid  of  that  sort.  She  nevoK 
touched  the  mone j  I  left  for  the  purpose,  but  leceived  in  my  place 
a  lady  who  made  an  agreeable  third  in  the  little  household.  I  have 
already  said  that  Lord  Henley's  suggestions  first  turned  my  pro- 
ject in  the  diiection  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  reasons  he 
UTged  were  of  course  prominent  in  my  mind  during  my  travels. 

I  was  singularly  fortunate  in  my  companion.  I  had  been 
rather  at  a  loss  at  first  what  to  do  about  this.  There  are  great 
difficulties  in  joining  a  party  for  so  very  long  a  journey,  extend- 
ing over  so  long  a  time.  To  be  with  new  friends  is  a  fearful 
risk  under  such  an  ordeal :  and  the  ordeal  is  too  severe,  in  my 
opinion,  to  render  it  safe  to  subject  an  old  friendship  to  it. 
There  was  a  plan  for  a  time  that  the  same  friends  with  whom  I 
was  to  have  gone  to  Italy  (if  the  continent  had  been  my  play- 
ground) should  go  with  me  to  America:  but  there  were  aged 
parents  and  other  reasons  against  their  going  so  far;  and  my 
friends  and  I  went  on  our  several  ways.  —  It  would  never  do,  sa 
I  was  aware,  to  take  a  servant,  to  suffer  from  the  proud  Yankees 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  debased  slaves  on  the  other :  nor  would 
a  servant  have  met  my  needs  in  other  ways.  Happily  for  me  a 
lady  of  very  superior  qualifications,  who  was  eager  to  travel,  but 
not  rich  enough  to  indulge  her  desire,  offered  to  go  with  me,  as 
companion  and  helper,  if  I  would  bear  her  expenses.  She  paid 
her  own  voyages,  and  I  the  rest ;  and  most  capitally  she  fulfilled 
her  share  of  the  compact  Not  only  well  educated  but  remark- 
ably clever,  and,  above  all,  supremely  rational,  and  with  a  fault- 
less temper,  she  was  an  extraordinary  boon  as  a  companion. 
She  was  as  conscientious  as  able  and  amiable.  She  toiled  inces- 
santly, to  spare  my  time,  strength  and  faculties.  She  managed 
the  business  of  travel,  and  was  for  ever  on  the  watch  to  supply 
my  want  of  ears,  —  and,  I  may  add,  my  defects  of  memory. 
Among  the  multitudes  of  strangers  whom  I  saw,  and  the  con- 
course of  visitors  who  presented  themselves  every  where,  I 
should  have  made  hourly  mistakes  but  for  her.  She  seemed  to 
make  none,  —  so  observant,  vigilant  and  retentive  were  her  fac- 
ulties. We  fulfilled  the  term  of  our  compact  without  a  shadow 
of  failure,  but  xather  with  large  supererogation  of  good  works 
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.on  her  part;  and  she  returned  under  the  care  of  the  excellent 
captain,  —  a  friend  of  some  of  my  fiunily,  —  who  brought  me 
home  four  months  later.  I  remained  that  much  longer,  for  the 
purpose  of  accompanying  a  party  of  friends  to  the  Northern 
Lakes,  and  some  new  territory  which  it  was  important  that  I 
should  visit  I  could  not  afford  this  additional  trip  to  more  than 
myself;  and  there  was  not  room  for  more  than  one  :  so  my  com- 
rade preceded  me  homewards,  sorry  not  to  have  taken  that  north- 
em  trip,  but  well  satisfied  with  the  enterprise  she  had  achieved. 
She  has  been  married  for  many  years ;  and  it  is  pleasant  still  to 
talk  over  our  American  adventures  in  her  house  or  in  mine. 
Her  husband  and  children  must  be  almost  as  glad  as  she  and  I 
that  she  had  the  spirit  to  go. 

After  leaving  home,  I  paid  visits  to  my  family  and  friends, 
(followed  from  place  to  place  by  my  last  proofs)  and  was  joined 
by  Miss  J.  at  Liverpool,  a  day  or  two  before  we  sailed.  The 
first  steam  voyage  to  the  United  States  took  place  in  1838 :  and 
I  set  forth  in  1834  :  so  there  was  no  thought  of  a  quicker  pas- 
sage than  a  month.  I  did  not  wish  for  a  shorter  one ;  and  when 
it  stretched  out  to  forty-two  days,  I  was  not  at  all  discontented 
I  have  enjoyed  few  things  more  in  life  than  the  certainty  of 
being  out  of  the  way  of  the  post,  of  news,  and  of  passing  stran- 
gers for  a  whole  month :  and  this  seems  to  show  how  ovei^ 
wrought  I  must  have  been  at  the  close  of  my  long  work.  My 
felicity  would  have  been  complete  if  I  coidd  have  looked  for- 
ward to  a  month  of  absolute  idleness :  but  my  constitutional 
weakness,  — my  difficulty  in  saying  "  No,"  was  in  my  way,  and 
a  good  deal  spoiled  my  holiday.  A  friend,  whom  indeed  I  was 
bound  to  oblige,  requested  me  to  write  for  him  a  long  chapter 
for  a  book  he  contemplated,  to  be  called  "  How  to  Observe." 
The  subject  he  gave  me  was  Morals  and  Manners.  Before  my 
return,  his  proposed  volume  was  given  up ;  and  Mr.  Knight  was 
arranging  about  a  series  of  volumes,  under  that  title.  The 
Chapter  I  wrote  on  board  ship  served  as  the  basis  of  my  own 
volume  for  that  series;  and  thus,  the  reluctant  toil  was  not 
thrown  away.  But  thoroughly  reluctant  it  was.  The  task 
weighed  upon  mo  more  than  the  writing  of  a  quarto  volume 
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would  have  done  at  another  time :  and  circumstances  of  time 
and  place  were  indeed  most  unfavourable  to  work  of  the  kind. 
My  long  confinement  within  stringent  bounds  of  punctuality  had 
produced  bad  effects,  —  narrowing  my  mind,  and  making  my 
conscience  tender  about  work.  So,  when  that  chapter  was  done 
at  last,  I  wrote  no  more  till  I  was  settled  at  home  again,  in  the 
autumn  of  1836,  —  with  two  small  exceptions.  It  was  necessary 
to  accede  to  a  request  to  bring  out  myself,  while  in  America,  two 
volumes  of  "  Miscellanies,"  under  penalty  of  seeing  it  done  by 
some  unauthorised  person,  with  alterations,  and  probably  the 
introduction  of  pieces  which  would  be  as  new  to  me  as  to  any 
body.  In  order  to  secure  the  copyright  to  the  American  proprie- 
tors, I  wrote  an  essay  for  their  edition  :  (on  "  Moral  Independ- 
ence.") Being  asked  to  furnish  a  story  for  some  Sunday  school 
festival,  I  wrote  the  little  tale  "  The  Children  who  lived  by  the 
Jordan."  These  two  trifles  were  all  I  wrote  for  press,  as  far 
as  I  remember,  for  above  two  years.  I  need  not  say  that  I  had 
a  large  correspondence  to  sustain,  —  a  correspondence  perpetu- 
ally increasing  as  my  travel  and  my  intercourses  extended :  and 
I  kept  a  very  ample  journal 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  August,  we  were  summoned  on 
board  our  ship,  —  the  United  States.  .  As  I  stood  on  the  wharf 
in  my  sea-dress,  watching  the  warping  out  of  the  vessel,  I  saw 
an  old  acquaintance  observing  the  same  process.  Sir  James 
Parke  was  one  of  the  Judges  then  at  Liverpool  on  circuit ;  and 
he  and  some  ladies  were  amusing  themselves  with  seeing  the 
American  packet  clear  out.  He  would  hardly  believe  me  when 
I  told  him  I  was  going  to  step  on  board  presently ;  and  for  how 
long.  He  was  the  last  of  my  London  acquaintances  whom  I 
saw  before  that  long  absence. 

I  have  said  quite  enough  about  that  voyage,  and  very  nearly 
enough  about  my  American  travel,  in  the  two  books  I  published 
after  my  return.  One  subject  remains  nearly  untouched  in  those 
books ;  and  on  that  alone  I  propose  now  to  speak  at  any  length. 
I  refer  to  my  own  personal  connexion  with  the  great  controversy 
on  negro  slavery  which  was  then  just  beginning  to  stir  the 
American  community.    While  speaking  largely  of  the  contro- 
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veisy  in  my  book,  I  said  as  little  as  possible  of  my  own  relation 
to  it,  because  some  undeserved  suspicion  of  resentment  on  my 
own  account  might  attach  to  my  historical  narrative;  and  be- 
cause it  was  tnily  my  object  to  present  an  impartial  view,  and 
by  no  means  to  create  an  interest  in  my  personal  adventures. 
In  this  place  I  feel  it  right  to  tell  my  story.     Supported  as  it 
is  by  documents  in  the  hands  of  my  Executor,  and  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Americans  who  know  me  best,  it  will  stand  as  a  record 
of  what  really  took  place,  in  answer  to  some  false  reports  and 
absurd  misrepresentations.     For  one  instance  of  what  Americans, 
—  even  American  gentlemen,  —  will  persuade  themselves  to  do 
in  the  case  of  the  Slavery  question,  which  seems  to  pervert  all 
its  advocates;  —  I  heard  some  time  since  that  two  American 
gentlemen,  who  were  college  youths  when  I  saw  them,  claim  the 
credit  of  having  beguiled  me  into  publishing  some  nonsensical 
stories  with  which  they  mystified  me  when  I  was  the  guest  of 
their  parents.     I  not  only  clearly  remember  that  I  had  no  con^ 
rersation  with  those  boys  (who  were  shy  of  my  trumpet)  but  I 
possess  the  best  posmble  evidence  that  it  is  their  present  state* 
ment  which  is  the  mystifying  one.     By  some  lucky  inspiration 
of  prudence,  I  kept  a  lock-up  copy  of  my  American  books,  in 
which  the  name  of  every  authority  for  every  statement  is  noted 
in  the  margin.     I  have  referred  to  this  copy  since  I  heard  of  the 
elaim  of  these  two  gentlemen ;  and  I  have  called  my  biographer 
to  witness  that  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  in  question  do  not 
once  occur.  —  So  many  false  things  having  been  said  about  my 
American  experiences,  in  regard  to  the  anti-slavery  agitation, 
during  my  life,  it  is  probable  that  there  may  be  more  when  I 
am  no  longer  here  to  contradict  them :  and  therefore  it  is  that 
I  now  give  a  plain  account  of  what  really  took  place.     I  do  not 
altogether  trust  my  memory  for  an  experience  which  is  however 
deeply  impressed  upon  it     My  journal,  and  my  entire  American 
correspondence  on  that  subject  are  my  warrant :  and  I  have  be- 
fore me  also  the  narrative  as  written  down  many  years  ago,  from 
the  same  materials,  and  when  my  remembrance  of  the  events  of 
1835  and  1836  was  so  fresh  as  to  obviate  any  objection  that  csa 
be  made  to  my  statement  on  the  score  of  lapse  of  time. 
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It  wiU  be  remefmberad  that  I  wrote,  near  the  beginning  of  my 
Series,  a  number  called  '*  Demerara,"  which  was  as  open  a  eomr 
mittal  of  myself,  on  every  ground,  to  hostility  to  slavery  as  was 
possible.  I  therein  declared  myself  satisfied  that  slavery  was 
indefensible,  economically,  socially,  and  morally.  Every  body 
who  knew  any  thing  about  me  at  all,  at  home  or  in  America, 
knew  that  from  the  spring  of  1832  1  was  completely  committed 
against  slavery.  The  American  passengers  on  board  our  ship 
were  certainly  aware  of  it  before  they  saw  me ;  and  so  was  a 
Prussian  fellow-passenger.  Dr.  Julius,  who  had  been  introduced 
to  me  in  London  as  a  philanthropist  going  to  America  with  a 
direct  commission  from  the  late  King  of  Prussia  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  prison  discipline  there.  Every  one  on  board  re* 
garded  Dr.  Julius  as  so  commissioned ;  but  he  told  Miss  J.  and 
me,  one  day,  when  in  a  communicative  mood,  that  he  had  sought 
the  sanction  of  the  King  to  his  object,  and  believed  he  had 
obtained  it :  but  that  when  he  was  admitted  to  an  audience,  to 
take  leave,  he  found  that  the  King  had  forgotten  all  about  it 
(if  he  had  really  known)  and  that  nothing  could  make  him 
understand  that  this  was  a  leave-taking  visit,  or  why  Dr.  Jidius 
presented  himself,  though  the  King  approved  of  inquiries  into 
prison-discipline.  Whether  there  was  a  prevalent  doubt  about 
the  reality  of  his  commission,  or  whether  his  habit  of  petty  con^ 
eealment  induced  suspicion,  I  do  not  know ;  but  the  impression 
on  board  ship,  and  in  American  society  afterwards,  certainly  was 
that  there  was  something  m3rsterious  and  doubtfid  about  him. 
I  was  disposed  to  conclude,  on  the  whole,  that  there  was  noth- 
ing worse  in  the  case  than  that  he  was  a  Jew,  and  was  anxious 
to  conceal  the  fact  The  clearest  thing  in  the  matter  was  that, 
with  all  his  big  talk,  he  was  in  a  continual  state  of  panic.  He 
was  afraid  of  the  elements  and  of  man  r  convulsed  with  terror 
during  a  storm ;  and  in  great  horror  on  the  subject  of  Slavery, 
though  the  American  "reign  of  terror**  was  only  then  begin- 
ning, and  it  had  not,  I  believe,  been  heard  of  in  Europe.  Mr. 
George  Thompson  had  half-engaged  a  cabin  in  our  ship  for  him- 
self and  his  fiimily,  but  was  by  some  accident  prevented  sailing 
so  soon.     It  was  very  well:  for,  while  we  Wtfe  crossing  the 
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sea,  the  first  serious  pro-slavery  riots  were  taking  place  in  New 
York; — those  riots  hy  which  the  Messrs.  Tappan  were  driven 
from  the  city,  their  houses  destroyed,  and  their  furniture  humt 
in  the  streets. 

The  last  news  I  heard  of  Dr.  Julius  was  some  time  after  my 
return  to  England :  and  I  acknowledge  that  I  was  considerably 
disturbed  by  it.  After  I  had  left  Washington,  he  petitioned  for 
certain  State  Papers,  and  government  information,  either  in  my 
name  expressly,  or  on  the  ground  of  our  being  fellow-travellers. 
I  need  not  say  that  this  was  without  any  authority  whatever 
from  me,  or  that  I  took  pains  to  disavow  in  the  right  quarter  all 
connexion  with  Dr.  Julius's  inquiries.  I  was  distinctly  informed 
that  the  papers  and  information  would  not  have  been  granted, 
but  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  asked  for  by  me,  for  my 
own  use. 

When  we  took  in  a  pilot  at  Sandy  Hook,  we  all  observed  how 
hastily  he  tossed  down  his  bundle  of  newspapers  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  passengers,  and  then  beckoned  the  captain  to  the 
stem ;  and  we  were  not  so  absorbed  in  the  newspapers  as  not  to 
perceive  that  the  conversation  in  the  stem  was  earnest  and  long. 
Though  there  was  a  good  deal  about  me  and  my  reception  in 
those  newspapers,  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  was  the  subject 
of  the  conversation  between  the  captain  and  pilot  When  the 
pilot  went  to  the  wheel,  the  captain  requested  a  private  inter- 
view with  an  American  lady  who  had  talked  with  me  a  good 
deal  during  the  voyage.  Long  after,  I  heard  that  he  wanted  to 
know  from  her  what  my  opinions  were  upon  Slavery;  and,  if 
anti-slavery,  whether  I  had  ever  professed  them  publicly.  It  is 
odd  that  she  did  not  tell  him,  (what  she  certainly  knew)  that 
1  was  completely  committed  to  anti-slavery  opinions  by  my 
writings.  By  her  own  account,  her  reply  to  the  captain  was 
that  I  was  opposed  to  Slavery ;  but  that  I  had  been  more  than 
once  heard  to  say  on  board,  when  questioned  about  my  opinion 
of  American  institutions,  that  I  went  to  leam,  and  not  to  teach. 
The  captain  seemed  satisfied  to  let  Slavery  pass  muster  among 
''  American  institutions ; "  and  he  declared  that  he  should  now 
know  what  to  say.     He  avowed  that  if  he  had  been  less  well 
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fltttiBfiedy  he  shoold  not  have  yentmed  to  put  me  aahoie :  and  he 
made  it  his  particulas  teqaeet  that  I  should  hear  nothing  of 
what  had  passed.  The  pilot  had  vamed  him  that  if  Mr. 
Thompson  was  on  board,  he  had  better  hide  him  in  his  cabin ; 
for,  if  his  presence  was  known  in  New  York,  he  would  be  a  dead 
man  before  night 

Knowing  nothing  of  all  this,  being  earefuUy  kept  ignorant 
while  in  New  York,  (as  many  resident  ladies  were)  of  the  fact 
of  the  riots,  and  trayelling  for  weeks  among  persons  who  either 
took  no  interest  in  the  subject  or  anxiously  ignored  it,  Miss  J. 
and  I  long  remained  in  a  state  of  profound  unconsciousness  of 
the  condition  of  society  around  us.  It  was  not  merely  as  travel* 
lera  that  we  were  thus  kept  in  the  dark.  On  the  last  occasion 
of  my  being  at  New  York,  I  was  assured  by  the  ladies  of  Mis. 
Jeffrey's  £Eunily  that  I  was  entirely  misinformed  about  there 
having  been  any  disturbances  there  at  all  in  the  autumn  of  1834. 
I  told  them  the  particulars,  *—  some  notorious,  and  others  of  un** 
questionable  truth;  but  they  believed  me  so  little  that  they 
asked  husband  and  brother  about  it,  in  the  middle  of  diuner, 
in  the  presence  of  the  servants.  The  gentlemen  could  not,  of 
course,  deny  the  &cts ;  but  they  did  their  best  to  make  light 
of  them,  on  the  one  hand ;  and,  on  the  other,  accounted  for  their 
silence  to  the  wondering  ladies  by  declaring  that  they  were 
ashamed  of  the  whole  business,  and  did  not  wish  to  alarm  or 
annoy  the  ladies  unnecessarily.  Such  was  the  bondage  in  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  boasted  republic  were  living  so  long  ago 
as  1834;  Such  bondage  was,  to  English  women,  an  inconceiv* 
able  and  incredible  thing,  till  the  &ct  was  forced  on  our  observa« 
tion  by  further  and  more  various  travel. 

We  went  among  the  Sedgwicks,  on  our  ascent  of  tM  Hudson  ; 
we  went  to  Niagara,  and  by  Western  Pennsylvania  to  Phila* 
delphia,  where  we  staid  six  weeks,  proceeding  to  Baltimore  (a 
Slave  State)  in  December.  There  was  all  this  while  scarcdy 
any  thing  to  remind  us  of  the  subject  of  Slaveiy  but  the  viru* 
lent  abuse  of  the  Abolitionists  in  the  newspapers.  I  afterwards 
learned  that  the  whole  countiy  was  divided  into  three  parties  t 
the  Pro-slaveiy  multitude,  the  Colomsationists  (represented  in 
vou  L 
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Europe  by  the  before-mentioned  Elliot  Cxesson),  and  the  Abo- 
litionists. The  Colonisationists  were  simply  a  selection  ^m  the 
Pro-slavery  multitude,  who  did  the  Slave  States  the  service  of 
ridding  them  of  clever  and  dangerous  slaves,  and  throwing  a  tub 
to  the  whale  of  adverse  opinion,  and  easing  lazy  or  weak  con- 
sciences, by  professing  to  deal,  in  a  safe  and  beneficial  manner, 
with  the  otherwise  hopeless  difficulty.  Care  was  taken,  so  early 
as  my  visit  to  Philadelphia,  and  yet  more  at  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  that  I  should  hear  much  in  favour  of  the  Colonissr 
tion  scheme,  and  nothing  but  horrors  of  the  Abolitionists.  I 
acknowledge  here,  once  for  all,  that  it  is  very  probable  that  ex* 
pressions  unfavourable  to  the  Abolitionists  may  be  fiurly  remem- 
bered and  quoted  against  me  throughout  the  Southern  and 
Western  States.  I  never  wavered,  of  oourse,  in  my  detestation 
of  Slavery ;  and  I  never  intended  to  take  any  part  against  the 
Abolitionists ;  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  hear  tcom  day  to  day, 
for  ten  months,  that  persons  whom  one  has  never  seen  are  &nat* 
ical,  bloodthirsty  and  so  forth,  without  catching  up  some  preju- 
dice against  them.  We  were  constantly  and  gravely  informed, 
as  a  matter  of  &ct,  that  Garrison  and  his  followers  used  incite- 
ments to  the  slaves  to  murder  their  masters,  and  sent  agents  and 
publications  into  the  South  to  effect  insurrections.  Till  we  had 
the  means  of  ascertaining  that  these  charges  were  totally  and 
absolutely  &lse,  —  Garrison  and  most  of  his  followers  being  non- 
resistants,  and  thoroughly  consistent  opponents  of  physical  force, 
—  it  was  really  impossible  to  remain  wholly  unimpressed  by 
them.  I  steadily  declared  my  intention  to  hear,  wheh  oppor- 
tunity offered,  what  the  Abolitionists,  as  well  as  others,  had  to 
say  for  themselves  :  but  it  certainly  never  entered  my  imagina- 
tion that  Tcould  possibly  find  them  the  blameless  apostles  of  a 
holy  cause  which  I  afterwards  saw  that  they  were. 

The  first  perplexing  incident  happened  at  Philadelphia,  ten 
or  twelve  weeks  after  our  landing.  A  lady  of  that  city  whose 
manners  were  eminently  disagreeable  to  us,  beset  us  very  vigor- 
ously,—  obtruding  her  society  upon  us,  and  loading  me  with 
religious  books  for  children,  —  some  of  her  own  writing,  and 
some  by  others.    When  we  made  our  farewell  calls,  we  were 
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not  sorry  to  be  told  that  this  lady  cotdd  see  no  visitors,  as  she 
had  a  cold.  We  were  speeding  away  from  the  door,  when  a 
servant  ran  after  us,  with  an  unwelcome  summons  to  the  lady's 
chamber.  She  made  me  sit  beeide  her  on  her  sofa,  while  Miss 
J.  sat  opposite, — out  of  my  hearing.  The  lady  having  some- 
how introduced  the  subject  of  the  blacks,  a  conversation  ensued 
between  her  and  Miss  J.  of  which  I  did  not  hear  a  syllable. 
I  saw  my  companion  look  embarrassed,  and  could  not  conceive 
why,  till  the  lady  turned  full  upon  me  with,  "  Can  it  be  as  your 
friend  assures  mel  She  says  that  if  any  young  person  known  to 
you  was  attached  to  a  negro,  you  would  not  interfere  to  prevent 
their  marrying."  I  replied  that  I  had  no  notion  of  interfering 
between  people  who  were  attached ;  that  I  had  never  contem- 
plated the  case  she  proposed ;  but  that  I  did  not  believe  I  should 
ever  interfere  with  lovers  proposing  to  marry.  The  lady  ex- 
claimed against  my  thus  edging  ofif  from  the  question,  — which 
I  had  not  the  least  intention  of  doing :  and  she  drove  her 
inquiries  home.  Mystery  is  worse  than  any  other  mischief  in 
such  matters;  and  I  therefore  replied  that,  if  the  union  was 
suitable  in  other  respects,  I  should  think  it  no  business  of  mine 
to  interfere  on  account  of  complexion.  The  lady  cried  out  in 
horror,  "  Then  you  are  an  Amalgamationist ! "  "  What  is  that  t  ** 
I  asked  :  and  then  remonstrated  against  foreign  travellers  being 
classified  according  to  the  party  terms  of  the  country.  I  was 
not  then  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  all  but  virtuous  relations 
are  found  possible  between  the  whites  and  blacks,  nor  how 
unions  to  which  the  religious  and  civil  sanctions  of  marriage  are 
alone  wanting,  take  place  wherever  there  are  masters  and  slaves, 
throughout  the  country.  When  I  did  become  aware  of  this,  I 
always  knew  how  to  stop  the  hypocritical  talk  against  "  amalgi^ 
mation.**  I  never  failed  to  silence  the  cant  by  pointing  to  the 
rapidly  increasing  mulatto  element  of  the  population,  and  asking 
whether  it  was  the  priest's  service  which  made  the  difference 
between  holy  marriage  and  abhorred  "amalgamation."  But  I 
was  not  yet  possessed  of  this  defence  when  assailed  by  the  Phila- 
delphia saint  — When  we  rose  to  go,  the  woman  insisted  on 
kissing  me,  and  poured  out  lamentations  about  my  depaitureii 
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The  moment  we  were  in  the  fltreet^  I  said  to  my  fnendy  "  You 
must  be  careful,  and  not  get  me  or  yourself  into  any  more  such 
Bcrapes  till  we  know  what  people  mean  on  this  subject  of  the 
blacks.*'  Miss  J.  justified  herself  completely.  She  had  been 
so  questioned  that  she  could  not  avoid  saying  as  much  aa  she 
did,  unless  by  the  more  dangerous  method  of  refusing  to  reply. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  many  troubles:  but  the  troubles 
would  have  occurred  from  some  other  beginning,  if  we  had 
escaped  this. 

The  day  before  we  left  Philadelphiai  Dr.  Julius  called  at  the 
house  where  we  were  staying.  He  had  just  arrived  from  New 
York.  He  burst  into  the  room  with  an  air  of  joy  which  did  not 
look  very  genuine ;  and  I  presently  saw  that  he  was  absent  and 
uneasy.  After  staying  an  unoonsdonable  time,  while  I  was  fidg** 
ety  about  my  preparations,  he  expLiined  a  long  series  of  unin- 
telligible nods  and  winks  by  asking  to  apeak  with  me  alone  for 
a  few  minutes.  My  host  (a  clergyman,  and  in  character,  though 
not  in  circumstances,  the  original  of  Hope  in  ''  Deerbrook  ")  left 
the  room,  taking  his  little  boy  with  him  :  and  then  Dr.  Julius, 
turning  as  white  as  the  marble  chimney-piece,  said  he  came  to 
warn  me  to  proceed  no  further  south  than  Philadelphia.  He 
had  not  been  two  hours  in  the  dty  before  he  heard  that  I  had 
avowed  myself  an  amalgamationist,  and  that  my  proceeding 
southwards  would  bring  upon  me  certain  insult  and  danger.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  there  was  every  reason  why  this  conversa^ 
tion  should  not  be  private ;  and  I  summoned  my  host  While  I 
repeated  to  him  what  Dr.  Julius  had  been  saying,  he  too  turned 
as  pale  as  ashes ;  and  between  his  ghastly  countenance,  and  the 
geaticulations  of  Dr.  Julius,  the  scene  was  a  strange  one.  Dr. 
Julius  declared  the  whole  city  was  ringing  with  the  news.  — 
After  a  moment's  consideration,  I  declared  that  I  should  not 
alter  my  plans  in  any  respect.  I  was  a  well-known  anti-slavery 
writer  before  I  thought  of  going  to  America ;  and  my  desire  to 
see  the  operation  of  the  system  of  Slavery  could  hardly  be 
wrongly  interpreted  by  any  one  who  took  an  interest  in  my 
proceedings.  I  was  disposed  to  trust  to  the  openness  of  my 
plans,  and  the  simplicity  of  my  purpose,  and  to  the  oommoa 
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sense  of  those  among  whom  I  was  going.  Dr.  Julitid  shrugged 
his  shoulders ;  and  my  host  suggested  a  method  hj  which  the 
difBcnlty  might  be  probably  obviated  The  Editors  of  the  two 
leading  Philadelphia  newspapers  were  well  acquainted  with  me, 
and  would  undoubtedly,  according  to  custom,  give  their  report 
of  me  on  my  departure.  They  could  with  perfect  truth,  and 
would  on  the  slightest  hint,  declare  that  my  opinions  on  slavery 
were  candidly  held,  and  that  they  afforded  no  obstacle  to  the 
most  friendly  intercourse  with  me.  I  positively  forbade  any  such 
movement  on  the  part  of  my  personal  friends,  feeling  that  I 
should  never  succeed  in  seeing  the  Americans  as  they  were,  if  my 
road  was  paved  for  me  6om  one  society  to  another.  Knowing 
Dr.  Julius's  tendency  to  panic,  I  felt  little  apprehension  from  any 
thing  he  could  say ;  and  I  x^articularly  requQ3ted  my  host  and 
hostess  not  to  alarm  Miss  J.  with  any  account  of  what  had 
passed.  I  took  on  myself  the  duty  which  belonged  to  me,  of 
enlightening  her  sufficiently  to  put  her  own  case  into  her  own 
hands. 

At  Baltimore,  further  obscure  intimations  of  danger  were  con- 
veyed to  me :  and  at  Washington,  so  many,  that  I  felt  the  time 
was  come  for  laying  the  case  before  my  companion.  Keflecting 
that  she  and  I  had  discussed  the  whole  matter  of  my  anti-slavery 
opinions  before  we  left  home ;  and  that  she  was  very  prudent 
and  extremely  clever,  and  fully  able  to  take  care  of  herself,  all 
I  thought  it  necessaiy  to  do  was  this. 

In  our  own  room  at  Washington,  I  spread  out  our  large  map, 
showed  the  great  extent  of  Southern  States  through  which  we 
should  have  to  pass,  probably  for  the  most  part  without  an  escort ; 
and  always,  where  we  were  known  at  all,  with  my  anti-slavery 
reputation  uppermost  in  every  body's  mind.  —  "  Kow,  Louisa," 
said  I,  "  does  it  not  look  awful  t  If  you  have  the  slightest  fear, 
say  so  now,  and  we  will  change  our  route."  —  "Not  the  slight- 
est,**  said  she.  "  If  you  are  not  afraid,  I  am  not."  This  was  all 
she  ever  heard  fW>m  me  of  danger. 

The  intimations  I  refer  to  came  to  me  in  all  manner  of  ways. 
I  was  specially  informed  of  imprisonments  for  opinions  the  same 
as  are  found  in  "Demeraxa;"  which  indeed  might  well  be  under 
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the  laws  of  South  Carolina,  as  I  found  them  in  full  operation. 
Hints  were  offered  of  strangers  with  my  views  not  heing  allowed 
to  come  away  alive.  But  the  most  ordinary  cunning  or  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  slave-holders  would  account  for  attempts  like 
these  to  frighten  a  woman  from  going  where  she  might  see 
slavery  for  herself,  I  was  more  impressed  by  less  direct  warn- 
ing ;  by  words  dropped,  and  countenances  of  anxiety  and  pity. 
—  Before  I  left  Washington,  I  wrote  to  my  Philadelphia  host 
and  hostess,  who  were  not  only  my  most  intimate  American 
friends,  but  witnesses  of  the  first  attempt  to  alarm  me.  I  told 
them  of  the  subsequent  incidents  of  the  same  kind,  and  that  I 
had  communicated  them  to  no  other  person  whatever,  supposing 
that  they  might  be  only  empty  threats.  As  they  might  however 
be  real,  I  wrote  to  assure  these  friends,  and  other  friends  and  my 
family  through  them,  that  I  went  into  the  danger  warily  :  and  I 
requested  that  my  letter  might  be  kept  in  evidence  of  this,  in 
case  of  my  never  returning. 

As  for  the  terms  on  which  I  went,  I  took  timely  care  that 
there  should  be  no  mistake  about  that  I  carried  letters  to  some 
of  the  leading  statesmen  at  Washington;  and  the  first  to  ac- 
knowledge them  were  the  senators  from  the  Southern  States* 
On  the  very  first  day,  several  of  these  gentlemen  came  straight 
from  the  senate,  with  their  wives,  not  only  to  offer  me  their 
services  at  Washington,  but  to  engage  us  to  visit  them  at  their 
homes,  in  our  progress  through  the  South.  Before  I  pledged 
myself  to  make  any  visit  whatever,  I  took  care  to  make  it  un- 
derstood that  I  was  not  to  be  considered  as  silenced  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  by  the  hospitality  of  slave-owners.  I  made  an 
express  reservation  of  my  freedom  in  this  matter,  declaring  that 
I  should  not,  of  course,  publish  names  or  &cts  which  could  draw 
attention  upon  individuals  in  private  life ;  but  that  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  I  had  written  upon  Slavery,  and  that  I  should 
write  on  it  again,  if  I  saw  reason.  They  all  made  in  substance 
the  same  reply ;  that  my  having  published  "  Demerara  "  was  the 
main  reason  why  they  wished  me  to  visit  them.  They  denied 
me  to  see  their  "  peculiar  institution "  for  myself:  they  would 
show  me  the  best  and  the  worst  instances  of  its  working ;  and 
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their  hope  was — 80  they  declaied,  —  that  I  should  publish 
exactly  what  I  saw.  The  whole  conduct  and  conversation  of 
my  southern  entertainers  showed  an  expectation  of  seeing  in 
print  all  that  was  then  passing.  I  often  told  them  that  they 
were  much  mote  sure  than  I  was  that  I  should  write  a  book.  I 
am  not  aware  that  there  was  ever  any  misunderstanding  between 
them  and  me  on  this  head ;  and  if  any  charge  of  my  having 
accepted  hospitalities  from  slave-holders,  and  then  denounced 
their  mode  of  life  has  ever  been  brought,  or  should  ever  be 
brought  against  me,  I  repel  it  as  whoUy  groundless,  A  &ir 
lady  of  blue-stocking  Boston  said  of  me  after  my  book  appeared, 
'<  She  has  ate  of  our  bread  and  drunk  of  our  cup ;  and  she  calls 
dear,  delightful,  intellectual  Boston  pedantic ! "  on  which  a  coun- 
tryman of  the  complainant  remarked,  "  If  she  thinks  Boston 
pedantic,  did  you  mean  to  bribe  her,  by  a  cup  of  tea,  not  to  say 
so?"  The  southerners  might  be  more  easily  excused  for  this 
sort  of  unreasonableness  and  cant :  but  I  never  heard  that  they 
were  guilty  of  it.  Angry  as  they  were  with  my  account  of 
slavery,  I  am  not  aware  that  they  imputed  ingratitude  and  bad 
mannecs  to  me  in  consequence. 

It  was  not  in  the  south  that  I  saw  or  heard  any  thing  to 
remind  me  of  personal  danger :  nor  yet  in  the  west,  though  the 
worst  inflictions  of  Lynch  law  were  beginning  there  about  that 
time.  My  friend  and  I  were  in  fitct  handed  on  by  the  families  of 
senators,  to  the  care  and  kindness  of  a  long  succession  of  them, 
from  the  day  we  reached  Washington,  till  we  emerged  from  the 
Slave  States  at  Cincinnati.  Governor  Hayne  and  his  friends,  and 
Mr.  Calhoun's  fiimily  secured  every  attention  to  us  at  Charleston : 
and  Colonel  Preston  was  our  host  at  Columbia.  Judge  Porter, 
of  the  federal  senate,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Louisiana,  was  the  familiar  friend  who  took  us  in  charge  at  New 
Orleans :  and  Mr.  Clay  conducted  us  on  board  the  steamer  there» 
— his  son-in-law  being  our  escort  up  the  Mississippi,  and  our 
host  afterwards  in  Kentucky,  where  Mr.  Clay,  whose  estate 
adjoined,  spent  part  of  every  day  with  us.  No  one  of  these,  nor 
any  other  of  our  intimate  acquaintance  can  ever,  I  am  sure,  have 
complained  of  my  act  of  publishing  on  the  institution  which 
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they  exhibited  to  me,  howerer  they  may  dislike  my  opinions 
on  it. 

Our  host  at  Charleston  was  a  clergyman  from  the  north,  with 
a  northern  wife,  who  had  rushed  into  that  admiration  of  Slavery 
which  the  native  ladies  do  not  entertain.  I  never  met  with  a 
lady  of  southern  origin  who  did  not  speak  of  Slavery  as  a  sin 
and  a  curse,  —  the  burden  which  oppressed  their  lives ;  whereas 
Mrs.  Oilman  observed  to  me,  in  the  slave-market  at  Charles- 
ton, in  full  view  of  a  woman  who,  with  her  infant,  was  on  the 
stand,  —  that  her  doctrine  was  that  the  one  race  must  be  subordi- 
nate to  the  other,  and  that  if  the  blacks  should  ever  have  the 
upper  hand,  she  should  not  object  to  standing  on  that  table  with 
her  children,  and  being  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  This  lady's 
publications  bear  the  same  testimony.  Her  brother-in-law  is 
JIt.  Ellis  Gray  Loring  of  Boston,  well  known  as  an  avowed 
Abolitionist,  and  a  most  generous  contributor  to  the  cause.  The 
Gilmans  adored  this  brother-in-law,  —  speaking  of  his  abolition- 
ism as  his  only  &ult  I  was  gratified  by  roceiving,  in  their 
house,  a  message  from  him,  to  say  that  his  wife  and  he  would 
call  on  me  as  soon  as  I  went  into  their  neighbourhood,  and  that 
they  begged  I  would  reserve  some  time  for  a  visit  to  them.  I 
was  awaro  that  this  excellent  pair,  and  also  Dr.  and  Mrs.  FoUen, 
wero,  though  abolitionists,  not  *'  blood-thirsty  "  nor  "  fanatical" 
One  of  my  chief  objects  in  meeting  their  advances  was  to  learn 
what  the  abolitionists  really  thought,  felt  and  intended.  I  had 
attended  Colonisation  meetings,  whenever  invited,  and  heard  all 
that  the  advocates  of  slavery  had  to  say  ;  and  I  made  no  secret 
of  my  intention  to  give  the  same  ample  hearing  to  the  abo- 
litionists, if  they  should  desiro  to  instruct  me  in  their  views  and 
objects. 

My  first  interoourse  with  any  abolitionist  took  place  when  I 
was  staying  in  Kentucky,  on  my  way  northwards,  and  when 
Mr.  Clay  was  daily  endeavouring,  at  his  daughter's  house  or  his 
own,  to  impress  me  in  fiEivour  of  slavery.  A  long  and  large 
letter  from  Boston  arrived  one  day.  The  hand  was  strong  and 
flowing ;  the  Wording  wonderftdly  terse,  the  style  wonderfully 
eloquent ;  but  the  whole  appearing  to  me  rather  intrusive,  and 
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not  a  little  fanaticaL  It  was  from  her  who  has  been  my  dear, 
honoured  and  beloved  friend  from  that  year  to  the  present  day. 
Whex^  I  saw  the  signatoie  *^  Maria  Weston  Chapman/*  I  inquired 
who  she  was,  and  learned  that  she  was  one  of  the  '^  fanatics." 
The  occasion  of  her  writing  was  that  some  saying  of  mine  had 
reached  her  which  showed,  she  thought,  that  I  was  blinded  and 
beguiled  by  the  slave-holders ;  and  she  bespoke  for  the  abolition- 
ists, in  the  name  of  their  cause,  a  candid  hearing.  She  then  pro- 
ceeded to  remonstrance.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  my  answer. 
I  have  no  clear  remembrance  of  it ;  but  I  am  sure  it  was  repul- 
sive, oold  and  hard.  I  knew  nothing  of  what  was  before  her 
eyes,  —  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  terror  in  New  England  on 
the  slave  question ;  and  I  knew  myself  to  be  too  thoroughly 
opposed  to  slavery  to  need  caution  from  an  abolitionist.  I  was 
not  aware  of  the  danger  of  the  Colonisation  snare.  I  was,  in 
short,  though  an  English  abolitionist,  quite  unaware  of  the  con- 
ditions of  abolitionism  in  America.  Mrs.  Chapman  received  my 
reply,  and  then  myself,  with  a  spirit  of  generosity,  disinterested- 
ness and  thorough  nobleness  which  laid  a  broad  foundation  for 
friendship  between  us,  whenever  I  should  become  worthy  of  it : 
but  not  one  woman  in  a  thousand,  (and  that  one  in  a  thousand 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  cause)  would  have  ever  addressed  me 
again  after  receiving  my  letter,  if  my  general  impression  of  it  is 
at  all  correct 

In  August,  1835,  Miss  J.  and  I  were  the  guests  of  a  clergyman 
at  Medford,  near  Boston :  and  there  I  saw  Br.  and  Mrs.  Follen, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  Gmy  Loring,  and  enjoyed  sufficient  in- 
tercourse with  them  to  find  that  some  abolitionists  at  least  were 
worthy  of  all  love  and  honour.  We  travelled  in  other  parts  of 
Massachusetts  before  paying  our  Boston  visits ;  and  it  was  in 
passing  through  Boston,  on  my  way  fix)m  Salem  to  Providence, 
that  I  saw,  but  without  being  aware  of  it,  the  first  outbreak  of 
Lynch  law  that  I  ever- witnessed.  In  that  August,  1835,  there 
had  been  a  public  meeting  in  Boston  (soon  and  long  repented 
of)  to  denounce,  rebuke  and  silence  the  abolitionists ;  a  proceed- 
ing which  imposed  on  the  abolitionists  the  anus  of  maintaining 
the  liberty  of  speech  and  action  in  Massachusetts.    How  they 
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did  it,  few  or  none  can  have  foxgotten ;  how,  on  the  21st  of  the 
following  October,  the  women  held  their  proper  meeting,  well 
knowing  that  it  might  cost  them  their  lives ;  how  Mr.  Garrison 
was  mobbed  and  dragged  throagh  the  streets  towards  the  tai^ 
kettle  which  he  knew  to  be  heating  near  at  hand,  but  was  saved 
by  the  interference  and  clever  management  of  a  stout  truckman, 
who  got  him  into  the  gaol :  and  how  Mia.  Chapman,  the  leader 
of  the  band  of  confessors,  remained  in  possession  of  the  moral  vic- 
tory of  the  day.  Miss  J.  and  I  asked  the  meaning  of  the  crowded 
state  of  the  streets  in  the  midst  of  Boston  that  day ;  and  our 
fellow-travellers  in  the  coach  condescended  to  explain  it  by  the 
pressure  near  the  post-office  on  foreign  post  day !  At  Providence, 
we  heard  what  had  really  happened.  President  Wayland  agreed 
with  me  at  the  time  about  the  iniquitous  and  fatal  character  of 
the  outrage ;  but  called  on  me,  after  a  trip  to  Boston,  to  relieve 
my  anxiety  by  the  assurance  that  it  was  all  right,  —  the  mob 
having  been  entirely  composed  of  gentlemen !  Professor  Heniy 
Ware,  who  did  and  said  better  things  afterwards,  told  me  that 
the  plain  truth  was,  the  citizens  did  not  choose  to  let  such  a  man 
as  Garrison  live  among  them,  —  admitting  that  Garrison's  opin- 
ions on  slavery  were  the  only  chaige  against  him.  Lawyers  on 
that  occasion  defended  a  breach  of  the  laws ;  ladies  were  sure 
that  the  gentlemen  of  Boston  would  do  nothing  improper :  mer- 
chants thought  the  abolitionists  were  served  quite  right,  —  they 
were  so  troublesome  to  established  routine ;  the  clergy  thought 
the  subject  so  "  low**  that  people  of  taste  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  hear  any  thing  about  it ;  and  even  Judge  Stoiy,  when  I 
asked  him  whether  there  was  not  a  public  prosecutor  who  might 
prosecute  for  the  assault  on  Garrison,  if  the  abolitionists  did  noti 
replied  that  he  had  given  his  advice  (which  had  been  formally 
asked)  against  any  notice  whatever  being  taken  of  the  outrage, — 
the  feeling  being  so  strong  against  the  discussion  of  slavery,  and 
the  rioters  being  so  respectable  in  the  city.  These  things  I  my- 
self heard  and  saw,  or  I  would  not  ask  any  body  to  believe  what 
I  could  hardly  credit  mysel£  The  rural  settlements  were  sounder 
in  principle  and  conduct ;  and  so  were  the  working  men  of  Bos- 
ton, and  many  young  men  not  yet  trammelled  and  corrupted  by 
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the  inieiests  of  trade  and  the  slaveiy  of  public  opinion :  but  the 
public  opinion  of  Boston  was  what  I  have  represented  in  the 
autumn  of  1835,  when  I  was  unexpectedly  and  very  reluctantly, 
but  necessarily,  implicated  in  the  struggle. 

It  was  in  the  interval  between  that  dispersed  meeting  of  the 
abolitionists  and  their  next  righteous  attempt  to  assemble,  that 
Miss  J.  and  I  returned  to  the  neighbourhood,  — paying  our  first 
visit  at  Professor  Henry  Ware's  at  Cambridge.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
FoUen  called  on  us  there  one  morning ;  and  Dr.  Follen  said,  with 
a  mild  and  serious  countenance,  "  I  wish  to  know  whether  we 
understood  you  rightly,  —  that  you  would  attend  an  abolition 
meeting,  if  opportunity  offered."  I  repeated  what  I  had  said 
before; — that,  having  attended  Colonisation  meetings,  and  all 
others  where  I  thought  I  could  gain  light  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  I  was  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  hear  what  the 
Abolitionists  had  to  say,  on  their  public  as  well  as  their  private 
occasion&  Dr.  Follen  said  that  the  opportunity  might  presently 
occur,  as  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  on  the  next  Wednesday, 
(November  18th)  adding  that  some  were  of  opinion  that  personal 
danger  was  incurred  by  attending  abolition  meetings  at  present 
This  was,  of  course,  nothing  to  me  in  a  case  where  a  principle, 
political  or  moral,  was  involved;  and  I  said  so.  Dr.  Follen • 
inquired  whether,  if  I  should  receive  an  invitation  to  attend  a 
meeting  in  a  day  or  two,  I  would  go.  I  replied  that  it  must 
depend  on  the  character  of  the  meeting.  K  it  was  one  at  which 
ladies  would  merely  settle  their  accounts  and  arrange  their  local 
affairs,  I  would  rather  defer  it  till  a  safer  time :  but  if  it  was  one 
where  I  could  gain  the  knowledge  I  wanted,  I  would  go,  under 
any  circumstances.  Dr.  Follen  said  the  meeting  would  be  of  the 
latter  kind :  and  that,  as  it  was  impossible  to  hold  it  at  the  Anti- 
slavery  Office  without  creating  a  mob,  the  meeting  was  to  be 
held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Francis  Jackson.  This  house  was  only 
just  finished,  and  built  according  to  the  taste  of  this  most  £uth- 
f nl  citizen,  for  himself  and  his  daughters :  but  he  said  he  would 
willingly  sacrifice  it,  rather  than  the  ladies  of  Boston  should  not 
have  a  place  to  meet  in. 

The  Follens  had  not  been  gone  many  minutes  before  the  invi- 
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tation  arrived.  It  was  signed  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Ladies*  Society ;  and  it  included  in  its  terms  any  friend 
whom  I  might  like  to  take  with  me.  The  note  was  enclosed  in 
one  from  Mr.  Loring,  proposing  to  call  for  Miss  J.  and  me  on  the 
Wednesday,  that  we  might  dine  early  at  his  house,  and  go  to 
the  meeting  with  his  family  party.  His  house  was  near  Mr. 
Jackson's,  and  it  was  not  considered  safe  to  go  otherwise  than  on 
foot.  I  had  before  satisfied  myself  as  to  the  duty  of  not  involv- 
ing any  of  my  hosts  in  any  of  my  proceedings  on  the  abolition 
question.  But  it  was  now  necessary  to  give  Miss  J.  time  to 
consider  the  part  she  should  take.  Three  ladies,  all  inadequate 
to  the  subject,  were  dining  at  Dr.  Ware's  that  day ;  and  it  was 
impossible  at  the  moment  to  have  any  private  conversation  with 
my  companion.  I  therefore  handed  her  the  letters  across  the 
table,  with  a  sign  of  silence ;  and  she  had  five  hours  for  reflection 
before  the  guests  departed.  "  Have  you  read  those  letters  t**  I 
then  inquired  of  her.  —  "  Yes."  —  "  Do  you  mean  to  go  t "  — 
"  Certainly,  if  you  do."  —  "  Shall  I  say  so  for  you  V  —  "  If  you 
please."  —  I  therefore  accepted  both  invitations  for  both  of  us, 
and  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  where  I  soon  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  to  my  host  and  hostess,  ''  I  do  not  ask  or  wish 
*an  opinion  from  you :  but  I  tell  you  a  fact  Miss  J.  and  I  are 
going  to  dine  at  Mr.  Loring's  on  Wednesday,  to  attend  an  aboli- 
tion meeting."  Dr.  Ware  turned  round  as  he  stood  in  the  win- 
dow, and  said,  "You  will  be  mobbed.  You  will  certainly  be 
mobbed."  —  "Perhaps  so,"  I  replied,  I  then  explained  that 
Mr.  Loring  was  coming  for  us ;  so  that  none  of  our  Cambridge 
friends  would  be  seen  in  the  streets,  or  involved  in  our  proceed- 
ing. I  was  sorry  to  hear,  the  next  morning,  that  my  host  had 
desired  Mr.  Loring  not  to  trouble  himself  to  fetch  us,  as  Mrs. 
Ware  had  some  shopping  to  do  in  Boston,  and  Dr.  Ware  would 
drive  us  there  in  his  '^  carry-alL"  —  From  time  to  time  during 
the  intervening  day,  our  host  observed,  "  You  will  certainly  be 
mobbed : "  and  when  I  once  more  and  finally  explained  that  this 
Would  make  no  difference,  he  jokingly  declared  that  he  said  it  so 
often,  partly  to  be  proved  right,  if  any  accident  should  happen, 
and  partly  for  a  jest,  if  all  went  welL 
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At  Mr.  Loriog's  hoofle  we  found  Mia  Chapzoan  and  one  of 
ber  sisters,  and  the  Key.  Saznael  May.  During  dinner,  the  con- 
versation was  chiejQy  on  the  Southern  slave-holders,  whose  part 
was  taken  by  MLbs  J.  and  myself,  so  fisur  as  to  plead  the  involun- 
tariness  of  their  position,  and  the  extreme  perplexity  of  their 
case^ — over  and  above  the  evil  conditions  of  pr^udice  and  igno- 
rance in  which  they  were  brought  up.  Our  line  of  argument  was 
evidently  worth  little  in  the  estimate  of  all  present,  who  i^peared 
to  us,  in  our  then  half-informed  state,  hard  and  narrow.  But  we 
were  now  in  the  way  to  learn  better,  Mr.  Loring  was  too  ill  to 
eat  or  speak :  and  it  was  plain  that  be  ought  to  have  been  in 
bed :  but  he  would  not  leave  his  wife's  side  on  that  day,  -^  Im* 
mediately  after  dinner  it  was  time  to  be  gone.  When  I  was 
putting  on  my  shawl  upstairs,  Mrs.  Chapman  came  to  me,  bon* 
net  in  hand,  to  say,  "  You  know  we  are  threatened  with  a  mob 
again  to-day  :  but  I  do  not  myself  much  apprehend  it.  It  must 
not  surprise  us;  but  my  hopes  are  stronger  than  my  fears.''  I 
hear  now,  as  I  write,  the  clear  silvery  tones  of  her  who  was  to 
be  the  ^end  of  the  rest  of  my  Ufe.  I  still  see  the  exquisite 
beauty  which  took  me  by  surprise  that  day; — the  slender, 
giBcefiU  form, — the  golden  hair  which  might  have  covered  her 
to  her  feet  ;--^  the  brilliant  complexion,  noble  profile,  and  deep 
blue  eyes ;--^ the  aspect,  meant  by  nature  to  be  soft  and  winning 
only,  but  that  day,  (as  ever  since)  so  vivified  by  courage,  and  so 
strengthened  by  upright  conviction,  as  to  appear  the  very  em* 
bodiment  of  heroism.  "  My  hopes,"  said  she;,  as  she  threw  up 
her  golden  hair  under  her  bonnet^  "are  stranger  than  my  fears." 

Mr.  Loring  and  I  walked  first.  Just  before  turning  into  the 
street  where  Mr.  Jackson  lived,  he  stopped,  and  looking  me  full 
in  the  face,  said,  "  Once  more,  —  have  you  physical  courage  1  for 
you  may  need  it  now."  On  turning  the  comer  we  were  pleased 
to  find  only  about  a  dozen  boys  yelling  in  front  of  Mr,  Jackson's 
bouse,  as  often  as  the  coloured  women  went  up  the  steps.  No 
one  was  detained  there  an  instant.  The  door  opened  and  shut 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Ab  it  was  a  ladies'  meeting,  there  were 
no  gentlemen  in  the  house  but  the  owner,  and  the  two  who 
accompanied  us.    When  all  were  admitted,  the  firont  door  was 
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bolted,  and  persona  were  stationed  at  the  rear  of  the  house^  to 
keep  a  way  clear  for  escape  over  the  fence,  if  necessary.  About 
a  hundred  and  thirty  ladies  were  assembled ;  all  being  memben 
except  Mrs.  George  Thompson,  Miss  J.  and  myself.  The  fold- 
ing-doors between  the  two  drawing-rooms  were  thrown  back; 
and  the  ladies  were  seated  on  benches  closely  ranged  in  both 
rooms.  The  President's  table  was  placed  by  the  folding-door; 
and  near  her  were  seated  the  officers  of  the  society.  The  three 
gentlemen  overheard  the  proceedings  from  the  hall.  I  may  refer 
to  my  "Retrospect  of  Western  Travel,"  (volume  iii.,  page  153) 
for  some  account  of  the  proceedings ;  and  to  an  article  of  mine  in 
the  "Westminster  Review,"  of  December,  1838,  entitled  "The 
Martyr  Age  of  the  United  States/'  for  evidence  of  the  perils 
dared  by  the  women  who  summoned  and  held  this  meeting.  To 
me,  the  commotion  was  a  small  matter,  —  provided  we  got  away 
safely.  I  was  going  home  in  less  than  a  year ;  and  should  leave 
peril  and  slander  behind  me.  But  these  women  were  to  pass 
their  lives  in  the  city  whose  wrath  they  were  defying ;  and  their 
persecutors  were  fellow-citizens,  fellow-worshippers,  and  familiar 
acquaintances.  I  trust  that  any  who  may  have  the  least  doubt 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  occasion  will  look  back  to  that  year  of 
terror,  1835,  in  that  sketch  in  the  "Westminster  Review"  or 
other  records.  The  truth  is,  it  was  one  of  the  crises  which  occur 
in  the  life  of  a  youthful  nation,  and  which  try  the  quality  of  the 
people,  bringing  out  the  ten  righteous  from  among  tJie  multitude 
who  are  doing  evil. 

In  the  midst  of  the  proceedings  which  I  have  elsewhere 
detailed,  a  note  was  handed  to  me,  written  in  pencil  on  the  back 
of  the  hymn  which  the  party  were  singing.  It  was  from  Mr. 
Loring ;  and  these  were  his  words.  "  Knowing  your  opinions, 
I  just  ask  you  whether  you  would  object  to  give  a  word  of  sym- 
pathy to  those  who  are  suffering  here  for  what  you  have  advo- 
cated elsewhere.  It  would  afford  great  comfort."  The  moment 
of  reading  this  note  was  one  of  the  most  painful  of  my  life.  I 
felt  that  I  could  never  be  happy  again  if  I  refused  what  was 
asked  of  me :  but,  to  comply  was  probably  to  shut  against  me 
every  door  in  the  United  States  but  those  of  the  Abolitionists. 
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I  should  no  moie  see  persons  and  things  as  they  ordinarily  were : 
I  should  have  no  more  comfort  or  pleasure  in  my  travels ;  and 
my  very  life  would  be,  like  other  people's,  endangered  by  an 
avowal  of  the  kind  desired.  George  Thompson  was  then  on  the 
sea,  having  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  ;  and  the  fury  against 
"foreign  incendiaries"  ran  high.  Houses  had  been  sacked; 
children  had  been  carried  through  the  snow  from  their  beds  at 
midnight :  travellers  had  been  lynched  in  the  market-places,  as 
well  as  in  the  woods;  and  there  i^cas  no  safety  for  any  one, 
native  or  foreign,  who  did  what  I  was  now  compelled  to  do.  — 
Having  made  up  my  mind,  I  was  considering  how  this  word  of 
sympathy  should  be  given,  when  Mrs.  Loring  came  up  with  an 
easy  and  smiling  countenance,  and  said  —  "  You  have  had  my 
husband's  note.  He  hopes  you  will  do  as  he  says ;  but  you 
must  please  yourself,  of  course."  I  said  ''  No :  it  is  a  case  in 
which  there  is  no  choice."  **  0 !  pray  do  not  do  it  unless  you 
like  it  You  must  do  as  you  think  right"  "Yes,"  said  I: 
"  I  must" 

At  first,  (out  of  pure  shyness)  I  requested  the  President  to 
say  a  few  words  for  me :  biit,  presently  remembering  the  impor- 
tance of  the  occasion,  and  the  difficulty  of  setting  right  any  mis- 
take that  the  President  might  fall  into,  I  agreed  to  that  lady's 
request  that  I  would  speak  for  myself.  Having  risen  therefore, 
with  the  note  in  my  hand,  and  being  introduced  to  the  meeting, 
I  said,  as  was  precisely  recorded  at  the  time,  what  follows. 

"  I  have  been  requested  by  a  fiiend  present  to  say  something 
— if  only  a  word — to  express  my  sympathy  in  the  objects  of 
this  meeting.  I  had  supposed  that  my  presence  here  would  be 
understood  as  showing  my  sjnnpathy  with  you.  But  as  I  am 
requested  to  speak,  I  will  say  what  I  have  said  through  the 
whole  South,  in  every  family  where  I  have  been ;  that  I  con- 
sider Slavery  as  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  God,  and  as  incom- 
patible with  the  course  of  his  Providence.  I  should  certainly 
say  no  less  at  the  North  than  at  the  South  concerning  this 
utter  abomination — and  I  now  declare  that  in  your  principla 
I  fuUy  agree." 

I  emphasized  the  word  "principles,"  (involuntarily,)  because 
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mj  mind  was  as  yet  full  of  wbat  I  had  heaid  at  the  South  of 
the  objectionahle  methods  of  the  Abolitionists.  I  have  alieady 
explained  that  I  ascertained  all  zeports  of  the  kind  to  be  entirely 
false. — As  I  concluded,  Mrs.  Chapman  bowed  down  her  glowing 
&ce  on  her  folded  arms,  and  there  was  a  murmur  of  satisfaction 
through  the  room»  while  outside,  the  growing  crowd  (which  did 
not  however  become  laige)  was  hooting  and  yelling,  and  throw* 
ing  mud  and  dust  against  the  windows. 

Dr.  Ware  did  the  brave  act  of  driving  up  to  Mr.  Jackson's 
door,  to  take  us  home.  On  oar  road  home,  he  questioned  me 
about  the  meeting.  "What  have  you  been  doing?"  he  asked. 
"Why,"  said  I,  "I  have  been  speaking." — "No  I  you  have 
not  1 "  he  exclaimed  in  alarm.  I  told  him  that  I  was  as  sorry  for 
it  as  he  could  be ;  but  that  it  was  wholly  unavoidable.  He  com- 
municated the  fact,  first  to  his  wife  and  then  to  his  brother-in-law, 
at  home,  in  a  way  which  showed  how  serious  an  affiiir  they  con* 
sidered  it.  They  could  only  hope  that  no  harm  would  come  of  it 
As  I  heard  nothing  about  it  for  nearly  three  weeks,  I  began  to 
hope  so  too.  —  During  those  thiee  weeks,  however,  the  facts  got 
into  print.  Dr.  Follen  went  to  the*  Antislavery  office  one  day, 
and  found  the  Secretary  and  Mr,  May  revising  the  report  pf  the 
meeting,  —  Mr.  May  taking  extreme  care  that  my  precise  words 
should  be  given.  Nothing  could  be  more  accurate  than  the 
report,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned. 

About  three  weeks  after  the  meeting,  I  was  staying  at  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Walker's,  at  Gharlestown,  —  a  suburb  of  Boston,  the 
weather  being  extremely  bad  with  snow-storms,  so  that  visiting 
was  almost  out  of  the  question,  -^  considering  that  a  windy  and 
immensely  long  bridge  stretches  between  Gharlestown  and  Boa- 
ton«  The  weather  prevented  my  being  surprised  that  so  few  peo- 
ple came ;  but  my  host  and  hostess' were  in  daily  expectation  of 
some  remark  about  their  seclusion  from  society.  It  was  not  till 
many  months  afterwards  that  I  was  told  that  there  were  two 
reasons  why  I  was  not  visited  there  as  elsewhere.  One  reason 
was  that  I  had  avowed,  in  reply  to  urgent  questions,  that  I  was 
disappointed  in  an  oration  of  Mr.  Everett's :  and  the  other  was 
that  I  had  publicly  co^demned  the  iqstitutiou  of  Slavery.    I 
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hope  the  Boston  people  have  outgrown  the  ohildishness  of  sulk- 
ing at  opinionBy  not  in  either  ease  volunteeied,  but  obtained  b  j 
pressure.  At  the  time,  I  could  not  have  conceived  of  such 
pettishness ;  and  it  was  now  nearly  twenty  yeais  ago ;  so  we 
may  hope  that  the  weakness  is  more  or  less  outgrown,  -—  so  little 
as  the  indulgence  of  it  can  matter  to  passing  strangers,  and  so 
injurious  as  such  tendencies  are  to  permanent  residents.  At 
length,  some  light  was  thrown  on  the  state  of  my  affairs,  which 
I  found  every  body  knew  more  of  than  Miss  J.  and  myseli 

Miss  Peabody  of  Boston  was  staying  at  Dr.  Walker^s  at  the 
same  time  with  ourselves.  The  day  before  she  returned  home, 
she  happened  to  be  in  the  Doctor's  libmry  when  his  newspaper 
came  in.  It  was  the  leading  paper  in  Boston,  conducted  by  Mr. 
Hale,  the  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Everett.  Mr.  Hale  knew  me,  — 
having  travelled  a  whole  day  in  company  with  me,  during  which 
the  party  conversed  abundantly.  His  paper  contained,  on  this 
day,  an  article  on  my  attending  an  abolition  meeting,  very  bad 
in  itself^  but  made  infinitely  worse  by  giving,  with  its  sanction, 
large  extracts  from  a  New  York  paper  of  bad  repute  (The  Courier 
and  Enquirer)  —  l^ose  extracts  being,  to  speak  plainly,  filthy. 
Dr.  Walker  and  Miss  Peabody  burned  the  paper,  hoping  that  I 
might  not  hear  of  it  In  the  oouise  of  the  morning,  however. 
Miss  Tuckerman  called,  in  company  with  two  other  ladies,  and 
was  evidently  full  of  something  that  she  was  eager  to  say. 
With  a  solemn  countenance  of  condolence  she  presently  told  me 
that  she  had  never  seen  Dr.  Channing  so  full  of  concern  as  on 
that  day,  on  the  appearance  of  a  most  painful  article  in  the 
<'  Daily  Advertiser ; ''  and  she  proceeded  to  magnify  the  misfor- 
tune in  a  way  which  astonished  me.  I  begged  her  to  tell  Dr. 
Channing  not  to  be  troubled  about  it,  as  I  was,  in  the  first  place, 
prepared  for  the  consequences  of  what  I  might  say  or  do ;  and, 
in  the  next»  I  acknowledged  no  foreign  jurisdiction  in  the  case. 
The  next  time  I  saw  Dr.  Channing,  he  quietly  observed  that  it 
was  aU  a  mistake  about  Ids  having  been  troubled  on  my  account 
His  anxiety  was  for  Mr.  Hale,  not  for  me.  He  did  not  offer  an 
opinion,  then  or  ever  afterwards,  as  to  whether  I  was  right  or 
wrong  in  regard  to  that  act :  and  I  never  inquired.     I  found 
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from  others,  some  time  afterwards,  that  he  had  written  a  strong 
remonstrance  to  Mr.  Hale,  declaring  that  he  would  not  throw  up 
the  newspaper,  as  many  other  citizens  did  that  day ;  because, 
having  the  independence  of  the  newspaper  press  at  heart,  he 
thought  it  unjustifiable  to  desert  an  Editor  for  one  slip,  however 
great  Many  others  thought  differently ;  and  Mr.  Hale  lost  so 
many  subscribers  before  night  as  to  be  in  a  thorough  ill-humour 
about  the  whole  business.  His  excuse  to  the  public  for  having 
delayed  the  "  exposure  "  of  me  so  long  was,  like  that  of  the  New 
York  editor,  that  he  had  not  credited  the  fact  of  my  attending 
an  abolition  meeting  till  he  saw  it  confirmed  in  the  Liberator, 
though  daily  assured  of  it  by  many  anonymous  letters.  —  In  the 
course  of  that  *  strange  day,  many  other  papers  came  out,  full  of 
fury  against  me,  till  Miss  Peabody  was  almost  frantic  with  grief 
She  had  to  return  to  Boston  in  the  evening.  Two  hours  after 
her  return,  late  in  the  snowy  nighty  a  special  messenger  brought 
a  letter  from  Miss  Peabody,  requiring  an  immediate  answer.  The 
letter  told  me  that  the  Abolitionists  were  far  from  grateful  for 
what  I  had  done,  while  all  the  rest  of  society  were  alienated ; 
and  the  justification  of  this  assertion  was  that  an  abolition  lady 
had  made  a  saucy  speech  about  it  at  the  supper  table  of  the 
boarding-house.  (I  was  glad  to  find  afterwards  that  this  was  a 
mistake, —  the  lady  being  no  Abolitionist,  and  her  meaning 
being  also  misapprehended  by  Miss  Peabody.)  The  main  busi- 
ness of  the  letter  was  to  tell  me  that  there  was  one  newspaper 
not  yet  committed  against  me,  —  the  Atlas ;  and  the  Editor  had 
just  promised  Miss  Peabody  to  wait  the  return  of  her  messenger 
for  any  explanation  that  I  or  my  friends  might  send.  My  reply 
was,  of  course,  that  I  had  no  explanation  to  give,  —  the  report 
in  the  Liberator,  on  which  all  this  censure  was  grounded,  being 
perfectly  accurate.  I  requested  Miss  Peabody  to  repeat  to  me 
no  more  conversations  which  were  not  intended  for  me  to  hear, 
and  to  burn  no  more  newspapers,  which  I  had  a  right  to  sea 
Next  morning,  the  Atlas  came  out  against  me,  as  strong  as  all 
the  rest.  I  was  truly  concerned  for  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walker,  who 
could  obtain  no  guests  to  meet  me  but  their  ovm  lelativeB,  and 
those,  I  believe,  only  by  special  entreaty. 
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The  day  after  the  dedaiation  of  hoBtilities,  while  two  ladies, 
yet  ignorant  of  the  hubbub,  weie  calling  on  me,  a  coach  drove 
up,  and  Mr.  Loring  entered,  looking  like  a  corpse  from  the  grave. 
He  had  been  confined  to  his  bed  ever  since  the  day  of  the  meet- 
ing, had  risen  from  it  that  morning,  to  be  wrapped  in  blankets, 
and  put  into  the  coach,  and  came  over  the  long  bridge,  and 
through  wind  and  snow  to  relieve  his  mind.  He  intimated  that 
he  must  see  me  alone.  I  asked  him  if  he  could  wait  till  the 
ladies  were  gone.  '<  I  can  wait  all  day,"  he  replied  When  I 
could  go  to  him,  I  took  Miss  J.  with  me  as  a  witness,  as  I  did 
on  all  occasions  of  importance,  lest  my  deafness  should  cause 
mistake,  or  the  imputation  of  it  With  strong  emotion,  Mr. 
I/>ring  said,  "  I  find  I  have  iigured  you ;  and  I  have  come  to 
know  if  I  can  make  roparation."  My  good  friend  thought  he 
could  never  be  happy  again !  I  bade  him  be  comforted,  telling 
him  that  the  responsibility  of  the  act  of  avowal  was  mine  at 
bottom.  The  suggestion  was  his;  the  decision  was  mine. 
''Thank  Grod!"  he  exclaimed:  "then  my  mind  is  relieved* 
But  the  question  is,  what  can  I  do  1 "  ''  Nothing,"  I  told  him : 
—  "that  is,  supposing  the  account  is  accurately  given  in  the 
papera  which  have  copied  from  the  Liberator."  I  asked  him 
whetiier  he  had  the  Advertiser  with  him.  Yes,  he  had  ;  but  he 
never  could  show  it  me.  I  desired  to  see  it,  as  I  could  not  foim 
a  judgment  without.  He  threw  it  into  my  lap,  and  walked  to 
the  window,  and  up  and  down  the  room,  paler,  if  possible,  than 
bdbre.  The  facts  were  correctly  stated,  and  I  had  therefore 
only  to  send  my  friend  home,  desiring  him  to  get  well,  and  trust 
me  to  bear  the  consequences  of  saying  abroad  what  I  had  long 
ago  printed  at  home.  He  left  me  much  relieved,  as  he  said ; 
but  he  was  long  in  getting  over  it.  When  Miss  J.  and  I  were 
staying  at  his  house  some  weeks  afterwards,  we  observed  with 
pain  the  cloud  that  came  over  the  fieices  of  himself  and  his  wife  at 
every  slight  and  insult,  public  and  private,  offered  to  me.  I  took 
occasion  one  day,  when  they  and  I  were  alone,  to  rebuke  this, 
reminding  them  that  when  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  cause, 
it  was  with  a  determination  to  bear,  for  themselves  and  each 
other,  all  its  consequences ;  and  that  they  ought  to  exert  the 
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same  M&i  on  behalf  of  their  Menda.    To  this  they  agieed,  and 
nerer  looked  giaTe  on  the  matter  again. 

Ab  I  anticipated,  I  asw  nothing  of  Boston  society^  for  some 
timey  bat  what  I  had  seen  before;  and  at  no  time  was  I  admitted 
as  I  should  since  have  been,  if  I  had  accepted  the  invitations 
sent  me  in  recent  years,  to  go  and  see  what  reparation  awaited 
me.  I  am  told  that  many  people  who  were  panic-stricken 
during  that  leign  of  terror  are  heartily  ashamed  now  of  their 
treatment  of  me.  I  should  be  glad  if  they  were  yet  mors 
ashamed  of  the  flatteries  and  worship  with  which  the  Americans 
received  and  entertained  me,  till  I  went  to  that  meeting.  The 
'^enthusiasm"  of  which  they  boasted,  and  which,  I  hereby 
declare,  and  my  companion  can  testify,  was  always  distasteM  to 
me,  collapsed  instantly  when  I  differed  publicly  from  them  on  a 
sore  point :  and  their  homage  was  proved  to  be,  like  all  such 
idolatries,  a  worship  of  the  ideal,  and  no  more  related  to  myself 
in  fact,  than  to  the  heroine  of  a  dream.  There  was  something 
diverting,  but  more  vexatious,  in  the  freaks  and  whims  of 
imaginative  people,  during  the  season  of  my  being  (in  American 
phrase)  **  Lafayetted  "  in  the  United  States ;  that  is,  during  the 
first  half  of  my  stay;  and  the  converse  experience  of  the  last  few 
months  was  not  devoid  of  amusement,  though  it  was  largely 
mingled  with  disgust.  The  "  lion-hunters  "  who  embarrassed  me 
with  invitations  which  I  had  no  inclination  to  accept,  now  backed 
out  of  their  liability  with  a  laughable  activity.  Mrs.  Douglass 
Cruger,  of  New  York,  who  amused  and  bored  Sir  Walter  Scott 
so  wonderfully,  and  of  whom  most  English  celebrities  have 
curious  anecdotes  to  tell,  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  deal 
with,  from  her  pertinacity  in  insisting  that  I  should  be  her  guest 
when  I  made  my  stay  at  New  York  :  but,  before  I  went  there,  I 
had  made  my  abolition  avowal ;  and  never  was  there  such  a  list 
of  reasons  why  a  hostess  could  not  invite  guests,  as  Mis.  Cruger 
poured  out  to  me  when  we  met  in  a  crowd  at  a  ball ;  nor  any 
thing  so  sudden  as  her  change  of  tone^  with  some  hesitation 
lingering  in  it,  when  she  saw  that  I  was  well  received  after  alL 
A  somewhat  similar  instance  was  that  of  General  and  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan, of  Boston,  with  whom  Miss  J.  and  I  had  travelied  for 
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many  dayB  together,  and  who  had  heen  mgent  in  their  eiitreatdea 
that  we  would  spend  a  long  time  with  them  in  Boston.  On  the 
appearance  of  the  Advertiser  article,  they  ceased  their  attentions, 
taking  no  further  notice  of  me  than  once  inviting  me  to  a  fiuoily 
party.  Moreover,  Dr.  Channing  inquired  of  some  friends  of 
mine  whether  I  had  heen  informed  of  the  manner  in  whioh  ^e 
Stdlivans  were  speaking  of  me  throughout  Boston ;  for  that  I 
ought  to  be  put  on  my  guard  against  looking  for,  or  accepting 
attentions  from  persons  who  so  treated  my  name.  Again,  I 
called  one  day  ^^  Mr.  and  Mis.  C.  G.  L.,  with  whom  we  had 
had  friendship  csi  the  Mississippi,  and  who  had  been  then,  and 
were  always  afterwards,  kind  to  us  in  every  possible  way.  I 
found  Mr.  L.  ill,  and  almost  unable  to  speak  from  a  swelled  face. 
Mrs.  L.  explained  for  him  that  he  was  wretched  on  my  account, 
and  had  had  two  sleepless  nights.  Three  gentlemen  had  called 
on  him,  entreating  him  to  use  his  influence  in  persuading  me 
not  to  expose  myself  to  the  censure  and  ridicule  of  the  whole 
country.  In  answer  to  all  that  I  said,  Mrs.  L.  pleaded  the 
wretchedness  of  her  family  in  hearing  "  such  things  "  said  of 
me ;  and  she  continued  piteously  beseeching  me  not  to  do  ''such 
things."  She  said  all  Boston  was  in  an  uproar  about  it.  Alas ! 
no  power  availed  to  put  "  all  Boston  in  an  uproar  **  about  the 
intolerable  lot  of  millions  of  slaves,  or  about  the  national  disgrace 
of  their  &te.  My  friends  could  lie  awake  at  night  from  concern 
about  what  their  neighbours  were  saying  of  a  passing  stranger, 
to  whom  Boston  opinion  would  be  nothing  a  year  h^ice ;  and 
they  could  not  spare  a  moment,  or  an  emotion,  for  the  negro 
mother  weeping  for  her  children,  nor  for  the  crashed  manhood 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  countrymen  whose  welfare  was 
their  natural  charge.  In  vain  I  told  my  friends  how  ashamed  I 
was  of  my  troubles  being  cared  for,  and  how  much  better  their 
grief  and  agitation  might  be  bestowed  on  real  sufferers  whom 
they  could  aid,  than  on  me  who  complained  of  nothing,  and 
needed  nothing.  But  really  the  subservience  to  opinion  in  Bob* 
ton  at  that  time  seemed  a  sort  of  mania ;  and  the  sufferers  under 
it  were  insane  enough  to  expect  that  their  slavery  was  to  be 
shared  by  a  foreigner  accustomed  to  a  totally  different  state  of 
society. 
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For  a  considerable  time,  my  interooorse  was  confined  to  the 
Abolitionists  and  their  friends,  and  my  own  former  friends ;  bat 
before  the  end  of  my  stay,  it  seemed  to  be  discovered  that  I  was 
not  the  monster  that  had  been  described ;  and  sondiy  balls  and 
parties  were  given  for  my  entertainment  In  other  States,  how- 
ever, the  prejudice  remained  as  long  as  I  was  in  the  countiy,  and 
some  time  after,  giving  place  at  length  to  an  earnest  desire  (to 
judge  by  the  warmth  of  invitations  from  various  quarters)  that 
I  would  return,  and  see  their  country  in  what  my  correspondents 
call  its  normal  state.  I  am  pleased  to  find,  however,  within  the 
last  few  days,  that  in  the  South  I  am  still  reviled,  as  I  was 
twenty  yeais  ago,  and  held  up,  in  the  good  company  of  Mrs. 
Chapman  and  Mrs.  Stowe,  to  the  abhorrence  of  the  South.  If 
I  am  proud  of  my  company,  in  one  sense,  I  am  ashamed  of  it  in 
another.  Mrs.  Chapman  and  Mrs.  Stowe  have  really  sacrificed 
and  suffered,  and  thrown  their  whole  future  into  the  cause; 
whereas  mine  is  so  cheap  a  charity  that  I  blush  to  have  it  asso- 
ciated with  theirs.  By  their  side,  I  am  but  as  one  who  gives 
a  half-penny  to  a  beggar,  in  comparison  with  those  who  have 
sold  all  their  goods  to  feed  the  poor. 

From  Boston  I  went  to  New  York;  and,  though  several 
months  had  passed,  the  impression  against  me  was  so  strong  that 
my  host,  on  whose  arm  I  entered  a  ball-room,  was  "cut"  by 
fourteen  of  his  acquaintance  on  that  account.  When  he  told 
me  this,  as  a  sign  of  the  time,  he  related  that,  seeing  a  group 
of  gentlemen  gathered  round  a  pompous  young  man  who  was 
talking  vehemently,  he  put  his  head  in  to  see  what  it  was  all 
about,  when  he  heard  the  following ;  — "  My  verdict  is  that 
Harriet  Martineau  is  either  an  impertinent  meddler  in  our  affairs, 
or  a  woman  of  genius  without  common  sense."  My  host  replied, 
with  equal  solemnity,  "  If,  sir,  such  be  your  sentence,  Miss 
Martineau  must  bear  it  as  she  may  I "  thus  exploding  the  serious 
business  with  a  general  laugh.  These  instances  are  mere  samples 
of  social  rudenesses  too  numerous  to  be  related. 

To  return  to  the  Daily  Advertiser ;  —  in  about  ten  days,  an 
article  appeared  which  the  Editor  declared  to  be  his  amende^  and 
which  the  public  seemed  to  consider  such.    The  Editor  professed 
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to  choose,  from  among  an  amazing  number,  a  letter  which  was 
afterwards  avowed  to  be  by  Mr.  Minot,  a  respected  Boston 
merchant,  and  a  connexion  of  the  Sedgwicks.  The  insertion  of 
this  letter  was  considered  by  all  who  understood  the  principle 
involved  in  the  case  an  aggravation  of  the  original  offence  against 
that  principle.  It  observed  that  American  travellers  were  al- 
lowed in  England,  by  courtesy,  the  liberty  of  expressing  theii 
opinions  on  all  subjects ;  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  Boston 
would  not  refuse  a  similar  courtesy  to  a  distinguished  lady  who 
was  allowed  in  private  relations  to  be,  &c.,  &c.,  and  to  whom 
a  debt  of  gratitude  was  owing  for  her  writings.  I  have  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  the  discussions  arising  out  of  this  treat- 
ment of  me,  —  the  attacks  and  the  yet  worse  anunde,  —  roused 
the  minds  of  many  young  citizens  to  a  consideration  of  the  whole 
subject  of  freedom  of  opinion,  and  made  many  converts  to  that, 
and  also  to  abolitionism.  One  clear  consequence  of  my  conversa- 
tion and  experience  together  was  that  the  next  prosecution  for 
Blasphemy  in  Massachusetts  was  the  last  An  old  man,  above 
seventy,  was  imprisoned  in  a  grated  dungeon  for  having  printed 
that  he  believed  the  God  of  the  Universalists  to  be  "  a  chimera 
of  the  imagination."  Some  who  had  listened  to  my  assertions 
of  the  rights  of  thought  and  speech  drew  up  a  Memorial*  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  for  a  pardon  for  old  Abuer  Kneeland,  — 
stating  their  ground  with  great  breadth  and  clearness,  while  dis- 
claiming any  kind  of  sympathy  with  the  views  and  spirit  of  the 
victim.  The  prime  mover  being  a  well-known  religious  man, 
and  Dr.  Channing  being  willing  to  put  his  name  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  requisitionists,  the  principle  of  their  remonstrance 
stood  out  brightly  and  unmistakeably.  The  religious  corpora- 
tions opposed  the  petitioners  with  all  their  efforts;  and  the 
newspapers  threw  dirt  at  them  with  extraordinary  vigour;  so 
that  the  Governor  did  not  gmnt  their  request :  but  when  old 
Abner  Kneeland  came  out  of  his  prison  every  body  knew  that 
that  ancient  phase  of  society  had  passed  away,  and  that  there 
would  never  again  be  a  prosecution  for  Blasphemy  in  Massa- 
ohusettB.    The  civil  rights  of  Atheists  have  not  since  been  med- 
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died  with,  though  those  of  tiie  ooknued  noe  and  their  champioas 
ate  still  precarious  or  worse. 

Hie  general  indignation  which  I  enoonntered  at  eveiy  step 
was,  however  disagreeable,  &r  less  painM  to  me  than  some  ex- 
perience among  my  personal  friends.  A  letter  from  my  Phila- 
delphia host  (the  same  who  turned  pale  at  Dr.  Julius's  news) 
grieved  me  much.  He  told  me  that  his  first  intimation  of  what 
I  had  done  was  fiom  the  abuse  in  the  newspapers ;  Uiat  his 
great  hope  was  that  I  had  not  acted  without  purpose ;  but  that 
still,  under  any  circumstances,  he  could  not  but  greatly  lament 
^e  act,  as  he  feared  it  would  totally  ruin  the  efiect  upon  the 
American  public  of  any  book  I  m^ht  write.  In  my  v^ly,  I 
reminded  him  of  his  own  exhortation  to  me  to  foi^get  all  about 
writing  a  book,  in  order  that  my  own  impressions  and  ideas  of 
what  I  witnessed  might  be  true  and  free.  He  abandoned  his 
objection  to  my  attending  t^  meeting,  but  still  wished  Aat 
I  had  not  further  committed  myself  When  I  visited  Phila- 
delphia some  months  afterwards,  I  found  the  aspect  of  society 
much  changed  towards  me ;  and  my  hostess  and  her  coterie  of 
friends  surrendered  none  of  their  objections  to  what  I  had  done. 
How  changed  is  the  whole  scene  now  !  That  host  of  mine  has 
become  one  of  the  most  marked  men  in  the  cause.  The  scales 
fell  from  his  eyes  long  years  ago,  and  he  perceived  that  there  can 
be  small  virtue  in  preaching  and  teaching  which  covers  up  tiie 
master  sin  and  sorrow  of  the  time.  He  has  seen  from  his  pulpit 
a  large  proportion  of  his  hearers  rise  and  go  away  on  his  first 
mention  of  the  subject  on  which  they  most  needed  to  hear  him. 
He  has  undergone  social  reproach  and  family  solicitude  for  doing 
what  I  did,  — under  the  same  objection,  but  at  infinitely  greater 
risk,  and  under  temptations  to  silence  which  scarcely  another  in 
his  profession  has  had  grace  to  resist.  In  those  days  however^ 
I  had  to  feel  that  I  must  stand  alone ;  and,  &r  worse,  my  friend's 
disapprobation  (he  being  the  most  unworldly  and  upright  of 
men)  could  not  but  cause  some  perplexity  in  my  mind,  even  in 
so  simple  an  action  as  this,  in  the  midst  of  a  damour  which  foft 
me  scarcely  any  quietness  for  reflexion.  I  found  it  best  to  ao^ 
cept  this  new  trouble  as  retribution  if  I  had  indeed  been  wrong, 
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ftnd  to  defer  too  eloee  a  qnMtioniog  of  past  aotB  to  a  calmer  time. 
If  any  are  snrpnsed  that  I  ooukL  be  shaken  -oTen  thus  far,  I  can 
only  say  that  they  cannot  conceive  of  the  hubbub  of  censurs  in 
which  I  was  liying,  —  enough  to  confound  the  soberest  senses. 

On  one  occasion,  my  indignation  was  fiiirly  roused.  Among 
the  passengers  in  my  voyage  out  was  the  Bey.  Chades  Brooiks, 
who  showed  me  great  kindness  during  our  whole  acquaintance, 
and  whose  first  wife  was  a  qiecial  friend  of  minsi  I  was  their 
guest  at  the  time  of  the  annirersaiy  festiTsl  of  Fore&then'  Day, 
at  Plymouth,  and  I  accompanied  them  to  the  eelebiation.  The 
first  incident  of  the  day  was  a  rather  curious  oncw  The  ocator 
of  the  occasion  was  Senator  Spngue,  whom  I  had  known  well 
at  Wadiington.  He  took  particular  pains  to  ha?e  me  seated 
where  I  could  hear  him  well ;  and  then  he  fixed  his  eye  on  me^ 
as  if  addressing  to  me  particularly  tiie  absurd  abuse  qf  England 
which  occupied  much  of  his  address,  and  some  remarks  which 
were  unmistakeably  intended  for  my  correction.  On  our  return* 
ing  to  our  quarters  while  the  gentlemen  went  to  diimer,  an  aged 
lady  who  could  not  brave  the  cold  out  of  doors^  asked  me  how 
I  liked  Mr.  Sprague's  address ;  on  which  her  daughter  burst  out 
with  an  exclamation  which  I  have  never  forgotten.  The  blood 
rose  to  her  temples,  and  she  threw  her  bonnet  on  the  table  as 
she  cried  **  0  mother  1  I  am  sick  of  this  boasting  and  exaltation 
of  ourselves  over  others.  When  I  think  of  wlwt  we  might  be 
and  what  we  are,  I  want  to  say  only  *  God  be  merciful  to  us 
sinners ! ' "  While  we  were  dressing  for  the  ball,  the  gentlemen 
were  dining.  When  Mr.  Brooks  came  lor  us,  be  bent  over  my 
chair  to  inform  me  that  my  health  had  been  proposed  by  the 
President  to  the  Sons  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  drunk  with  honour ; 
and  that  it  had  fallen  to  him  to  return  thanks  for  me,  as  my  nearest 
fiiend  present  I  was  struck  by  his  perplexed  and  abashed  coun* 
tenance ;  but  I  might  have  gone  to  the  ball  believing  his  tale 
without  deduction  but  for  an  accident  which  gave  me  some 
notion  of  what  had  really  taken  place.  Mr.  Brooks,  who  always 
went  out  of  the  room,  or  at  least  covered  his  face  with  a  screen, 
i^n  the  subject  of  anti-slavery  was  mentioned,  would  willingly 
have  kept  from  me,  if  it  had  been  possible^  all  knowledge  of  the 
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toast :  but  it  was  not  possible ;  and  be  told  me  himself  in  order 
that  I  might  know  only  what  was  convenient  to  him,  at  the  risk 
of  my  making  piyself  ridiculous  at  the  balL  Happily,  there  was 
some  one  who  served  me  better.  —  Hie  method  in  which  the 
President  had  introduced  my  health  was  this.  After  designating 
^^ihe  Illustrious  Stranger"  who  was  to  be  toasted,  he  said  that 
he  was  confident  no  son  of  the  Pilgrims  would  refuse  to  drink, 
considering  that  the  lady  in  question  was  their  guest,  and  how 
they  and  their  children  were  indebted  to  her  for  her  writings. 
Considering  these  things,  could  they  not  forgive  her,  if,  holding 
absurd  and  mischievous  opinions,  she  had  set  them  in  operation 
in  a  sphere  where  she  had  no  concern!  Could  they  not  forgive 
one  such  act  in  a  guest  to  whom  they  were  under  such  large 
obligations  1  —  What  Mr.  Brooks  took  upon  him  to  say  for  me, 
I  was  never  able,  with  all  my  pains,  to  ascertain ;  for  the  news- 
papers gave  merely  an  intimation  that  he  acknowledged  the 
toast  From  his  unwillingness  that  I  should  hear  exactly  what 
passed,  I  have  always  trembled  to  think  what  surrender  of 
principle  he  may  have  made  in  my  name. 

From  Boston,  the  abuse  of  me  ran  through  almost  every  paper 
in  the  Union.  Newspapers  came  to  me  from  the  South,  daring 
me  to  enter  the  Slave  States  again,  and  offering  mock  invitations 
to  me  to  come  and  see  how  they  would  treat  foreign  incendia- 
ries. They  would  hang  me :  they  would  cut  my  tongue  out^ 
and  cast  it  on  a  dunghill ;  and  so  forth.  The  calumnies  were  so 
outrageous,  and  the  appeal  to  the  fears  of  the  Skve-holders  so 
vehement  that  I  could  feel  no  surprise  if  certain  interested  persons 
were  moved  to  plot  against  my  life.  My  name  was  joined  with 
George  Thompson's,  (who  had  already  escaped  with  difficulty  :) 
I  was  represented  as  a  hired  agent,  and  appeals  were  made  to 
popular  passions  to  stop  my  operations.  I  believe  that  almost 
all  the  extreme  violences  perpetrated  against  Abolitionists  have 
been  by  the  hands  of  slave-traders,  and  not  by  the  ordinary  kind 
of  American  citizens.  The  slave-traders  on  the  great  rivers  are 
(or  were  then)  generally  foreigners,  —  outcasts  from  European 
countries, — England  and  Ireland  among  the  number.  These 
desperate  men,  driving  a  profitable  trade,  which  they  believe  to 
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be  endangered  by  the  AbolitionistB,  were  not  likely  to  scrapie 
any  means  of  silencing  their  enemies.  Such,  and  such  only, 
have  I  ever  believed  to  have  designed  any  violence  against  me. 
Snch  as  these  were  the  instigators  of  the  outrages  of  the  time,  — 
the  floggings  in  the  market-places,  as  in  Amos  Dresser's  case,  — 
the  tarrings  and  featherings  of  travellers  who  were  under  suspi- 
cion of  anti-slavery  opinion,  and  the  murder  of  Lovejoy  on  his 
own  threshold,  in  Illinois,  on  account  of  his  gallant  and  heroic 
defence  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  on  the  subject  of  Slavery. 

These  fellows  haunted  the  Ohio  at  the  time  when  I  was  about 
to  descend  the  river  with  a  party  of  friends,  on  a  visit  to  the 
west  which  was  to  occupy  the  last  three  months  of  my  stay  in 
America.  The  party  consisted  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  FoUen  and  their 
child,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loring.  We  intended  first  to  visit  Mr. 
Bimey  at  Cincinnati,  and  afterwards  to  meet  a  brother  of  Dr. 
FoUen's,  who  had  a  farm  in  Missouri.  We  knew  that  we  could 
not  enter  Missouri  with  safety ;  but  Mr.  FoUen  was  to  qross  the 
river,  and  join  us  in  Illinois.  Every  thing  was  arranged  for  this 
in  the  winter,  and  we  were  rejoicing  in  the  prospect,  when  the 
consequences  of  my  abolition  avowal  interfered  to  spoil  the  plan. 
Miss  J.  and  I  were  staying  at  Dr.  Channing's  towards  spring, 
when,  on  our  return  about  eleven  o'clock  one  night  from  a  visit, 
we  were  rather  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Loring  sitting  in  Dr.  Chan- 
ning's  study.  We  were  surprised,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  but  because  Mr.  Loring  was  not  then  a  vis- 
iting acquaintance  of  Dr.  Channing's.  Both  of  us  were  struck 
with  the  air  of  gloom  in  every  body's  fieuse  and  manner.  We 
attempted  conversation ;  but  in  vain :  nobody  supported  it. 
Presently,  Dr.  Channing  crossed  the  room  to  say  to  me  '^  I  have 
requested  Mr.  Loring  to  remain,  in  order  to  tell  you  himself  the 
news  he  has  brought.  I  desire  that  you  should  hear  it  from  his 
own  lips."  It  appeared  that  Mr.  Loring  had  been  waiting  some 
hours.  He  told  us  that  an  eminent  merchant  of  the  city,  vriHh 
whom  he  was  previously  unacquainted,  had  that  day  called  on 
him  to  say  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  give  some  intelligence  to 
my  friends  of  a  matter  which  nearly  concerned  my  safety.  He 
took  no  interest  whatever  in  the  abolition  question,  on  the  one 
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side  or  the  other ;  but  he  could  not  allow  the  personal  safety  of 
a  stranger  to  be  imperilled  without  giving  waming.  He  had 
been  in  the  West  on  business,  and  had  there  learned  that  I  was 
expected  down  the  Ohio  in  the  spring :  that  certain  parties  had 
sworn  vengeance  against  me;  and  that  they  had  set  a  watdi 
upon  the  steamboats,  where  I  should  be  recognised  by  my  trun^ 
pet.  At  Cincinnati,  tiie  intention  was  to  prosecute  me,  if  possi- 
ble ;  and,  at  any  rate,  to  prevent  my  going  further.  Much 
woise  things  were  contemplated  at  the  slave-holding  city  of 
Louisvilla  My  going  upon  the  Ohio  at  all  would  not  be  pex^ 
mitted,  the  gentleman  was  sure,  by  any  who  cared  for  my  secu* 
rity ;  and  he  explained  that  he  was  reporting  what  he  positively 
knew,  from  the  testimony  of  his  own  eazs,  as  weH  as  by  trust- 
worthy infoimation ;  and  that  the  people  to  be  feared  were  not 
the  regular  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  but  the  hangers-on  at  the 
wharves;  and  especially  the'  slave-traders.  This  gentleman's 
first  business  on  his  letum  was  to  ascertain  who  wete  my  most 
intimate  ftiends,  and  to  appeal  to  them  to  prevent  my  going  near 
the  Ohio.  All  this  seemed  so  incredible  to  me  that  I  made  light 
of  it  at  first :  but  the  party  looked  more  and  more  grave,  and 
Mr.  Loiing  said :  *'  Well,  then,  I  must  tell  you  what  they  mean 
to  do.  They  mean  to  lynch  you."  And  he  proceeded  to  detail 
tiie  plan.  The  intention  was  to  hang  me  on  the  whaif  before 
the  respectable  inhabitants  could  rescue  me. 

Not  wishing  to  detain  Mr.  Loring,  as  it  was  just  midmgfat,  I 
gave  at  once,  as  my  decision,  what  seemed  plain  to  my  own 
mind.  I  told  him  that  I  had  less  means  of  judging  what  was 
likely  to  happen  than  natives  of  the  country ;  and  I  would 
leave  it  to  my  own  party  to  determine  what  should  be  done.  I 
supposed  that  none  of  them  would  think  of  relinquishing  such  a 
scheme  for  mere  threats;  and  if  they  were  not  afraid,  neither 
was  I.  The  decision  must  rest  with  tb^n.  —  The  gloom  of  the 
''good-night "  which  the  Channings  gave  me  oppressed  me  even 
more  than  what  I  had  just  heard.  While  pondering  the  a^ 
fiur  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  I  recurred  to  what  my  brother 
James  had  suggested  in  a  recent  letter.  He  had  abstained  irom. 
giving  any  opinion  of  what  I  had  done,  as  none  from  such  a  dis- 
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tance  could  be  of  any  value :  but  he  had  proposed  that  I  shotdd 
transmit  my  papers  pieoemeal  to  England ;  for  the  obvioiis  reason 
that  destroying  my  papers  would  be  the  aim  of  the  enemy,  in 
Older  to  prevent  my  publication  of  my  journals  at  home.  I  had 
no  immediate  means  of  transmitting  my  papers :  but  I  had 
obtained  permission  ftom  a  clergyman  who  was  not  an  Abolition- 
ist to  deposit  my  papers  in  his  unsuspected  keeping. .  I  had 
resolved  now  that  this  should  be  my  first  work  in  the  morning. 

After  breakfeuBt,  while  I  was  sealing  up  my  parcel,  Dr.  Chan* 
ning  stood  beside  me^  more  moved  than  I  had  ever  seen  him. 
He  went  to  his  bookshelves,  and  came  back  again,  and  went 
again,  as  if  to  look  at  his  books,  but  in  truth  to  wipe  away  the 
tears  that  rolled  down  under  his  spectacles.  What  he  said  I 
remember,  and  the  tone  of  his  voice,  as  if  it  was  five  minutes 
aga  ''  I  am  ashamed,"  he  said,  *Uhat  after  what  you  have  done 
for  the  people  of  this  country,  there  should  be  any  part  of  it  in 
which  you  cannot  set  your  foot.  We  are  accustomed  to  say  that 
we  are  under  obligations  to  you ;  and  yet  you  are  not  safe  among 
ua  I  hope  that,  as  soon  as  you  return  home,  you  will  expose 
these  facts  with  all  the  boldness  of  which  you  are  capable."  I 
relied  that  I  should  not  publish,  in  my  accounts  of  America, 
any  personal  narrative  of  injury :  for,  besides  the  suspicion  and 
odium  that  attach  to  a  narrative  of  personal  sufferings  from  in* 
sult^  it  was  to  me  a  much  more  striking  fact  that  native  citizens, 
like  himself  and  Mr.  Garrison  and  others,  to  whom  the  Constitu^ 
ti<m  expressly  guarantees  the  liberty  of  traversing  all  the  States 
as  freely  as  any  one  of  tiiem,  should  be  excluded  by  intimidation 
from  half  the  States  of  the  Union.  Dr.  Channing  said,  "As  to  this 
journey,  you  must  indeed  give  it  up.  I  think,  if  you  consider 
that  no  immediate  call  of  duty  takes  you  to  the  Ohio,  and  that 
your  destruction  might  involve  that  of  the  whole  party,  you  will 
feel  it  to  be  your  duty  to  change  your  plan."  My  party  unhesi* 
tatangly  decided  this  for  me.  Mrs.  Loring  declared  that  she  would 
not  go ;  and  the  gentlemen  were  of  opinion  that  the  risk  was  toe 
aerions.  I  had  myself  no  idea  how  I  should  suffer  or  act  in  cir- 
cumstances so  new.  We  tl^erefore  gave  up  the  idea  of  visiting 
Messrs.  Bimey  and  Follen,  and  determined  on  another  nmte. 
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During  that  spring,  as  daring  many  pieoeding  months,  there 
were  Lynchings  of  Abolitionists  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  threatenings  of  more.  Wherever  we  went,  it  was  necessary 
to  make  up  our  minds  distinctly,  and  with  the  full  knowledge 
of  each  other,  what  we  should  say  and  do  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject which  was  Ming  all  men's  minds.  We  resolved,  of  course, 
to  stand  by  our  anti-slavery  principles,  and  advocate  them,  whex^ 
ever  fair  occasion  offered  :  and  we  never  did  omit  an  opportunity 
of  saying  what  we  knew  and  thought.  On  every  steamboat,  and 
in  every  stage  (when  we  entered  public  conveyances)  the  subject 
arose  naturally ;  for  no  subject  was  so  universally  discussed 
throughout  the  country,  though  it  was  interdicted  within  the 
walls  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  Mr.  Loring  joined  in  the 
conversation  when  the  legal  aspects  of  the  matter  were  discussed ; 
and  Dr.  Follen  when  the  religious  and  moral  and  political  bear- 
ings of  Slavery  were  the  subject.  Mrs.  Follen  and  Mrs.  Loring 
were  full  of  facts  and  reasons  about  the  working  of  Abolitionism 
in  its  head  quarters.  As  for  me,  my  topic  was  Texas,  in  regard 
to  which  I  was  qualified  to  speak  by  some  recent  inquiries  and 
experience  at  New  Orleans.  This  was  three  years  before  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  and  while  the  adventurers  under  Colonel 
Austin  were  straining  every  nerve  to  get  Texas  annexed.  They 
thought  that  if,  among  other  devices^  they  could  obtain  any  sort 
of  sanction  from  the  British  government,  or  could  induce  English 
settlers,  in  any  considerable  number,  to  go  to  Texas,  their  chances 
of  every  sort  would  be  improved.  My  visit  to  New  Orleans  was 
seized  on,  among  other  incidents,  for  the  prosecution  of  this 
chance.  After  duly  preparing  me  by  sending  me  "  information  " 
in  the  shape  of  bragging  accounts  of  the  country,  they  sent  a 
deputation  to  me  at  New  Orleans,  consisting  of  the  notorious 
Mrs.  Holley  (who  did  more  than  perhaps  any  other  individual 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas)  and  two  or  three  companions. 
Concealing  from  me  the  fact  that  Colonel  Austin  was  at  that 
very  time  in  jail  at  Mexico,  my  visitors  offered  me,  in  the  name 
of  the  Texan  authorities,  an  estate  of  several  thousand  acres  in  a 
choice  part  of  the  country,  and  every  aid  and  kindness  that  could 
be  rendered,  if  I  would  bind  myself  to  live  for  five  years  in 
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Texas,  helping  to  frame  their  Constitution,  and  using  my  in- 
fluence to  bring  over  English  settlers.     The  conversation  was  to 
me  a  most  ludicrous  one,  from  the  boasts  made  by  my  guests  of 
their  happy  state  of  society,   though  my  questions  compelled 
them  to  admit  that  they  were  living  without  a  Constitution,  or 
any  safeguard  of  law ;  and  in  fact  subject  to  the  dictatorship  of 
Colonel  Austin,  a  mere  adventurer,  and   then  actually  in  the 
hands  of  the  Mexicans,  who  were  iar  too  merciful  in  releasing 
him  after  a  few  months'  imprisonment.     One  plea  was  urged  on 
me  which  it  was  hoped  I  should  find  irresistible.     There  was  to 
be  no  slave-trade  or  slavery  in  Texas.     I  knew  there  was  none 
before  the  Americans  intruded  themselves ;  but  I  could  not,  and 
did  not,  believe  in  this  piece  of  ostentatious  virtue  in  a  set  of 
southern  speculators  who  staked  their  all  on  the  preservation 
of  Slavery  in  the  United  States.     I  was  not  surprised  to  find 
that,  in  the  absence  of  an  avowed  slave-trade,  there  were  negroes 
conveyed  from  Louisiana,  and  landed  at  night  on  a  spit  of  sand 
on  the  frontier,  whence  in  the  morning  they  immigrated  into 
Texas,  where  they  were  not  to  be  slaves  :  —  0  dear,  no !  —  not 
slaves  but  apprentices  for  ninety-nine  years  !    I  gave  my  visitors 
a  bit  of  my  mind,  in  return  for  their  obliging  offer.    An  English 
visitor,  a  scholar  and  a  minister  of  religion,  was  deluded  by  sim- 
ilar offers  and  suggestions ;  and  deeply  concerned  he  was  that 
I  would  not  go  into  the  enterprise.     He  wrote  repeatedly  to  offer 
his  assistance  for  any  number  of  years,  and  implored  me  to  con- 
sider well  before  I  rejected  so  unequalled  an  opportunity  of  use- 
fulness.    He  offered  to  come  and  see  me  wherever  I  might  stop 
on  the  Mississippi ;  and  he  fully  believed  he  should  induce  me 
to  turn  back.     Poor  gentleman  I  his  was  a  mournful  story.     His 
wife  died  of  consumption,  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  just  as 
I  reached  New  Orleans ;  and  he  and  his  children  were  in  their 
first  desolation  when  he  made  up  his  mind  to  embrace  the  Texan 
enterprise.     Soon  after  I  answered  his  final  appeal  to  me  to  go, 
I  heard  of  his  death  by  fever.     The  disease  of  the  country  laid 
him  low  at  the  outset  of  his  first  season.     His  children  were 
most  benignantly  cared  for  by  the  American  citizens.     One  died ; 
bnt  the  two  little  daughters  were  adopted,  —one  by  a  planter's 
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4ady  in  the  Weat^  and  the  other  by  an  English  ladj  in  the 
North.  —  My  attention  being  thus  tamed  towards  Texas,  I  was 
q[oa]ified  to  bring  the  subject  under  Dr.  Channing's  notice  aa  the 
itxterest  of  it  deepened ;  and  to  conveise  upon  it  in  oar  northern 
jouney  when  we  were  peipetoally  encountering  citizens  who  had 
been  listening  to  the  boasts  of  Austin's  eminaries,  at  New  Yoric 
or  elsewhere.  — Dr.  Channing's  ** Letter"  on  the  Annexation  of 
Texas  is  perhaps  the  most  honoured  in  England  of  all  his 
writings.  The  credit  of  originating  it  belongs  in  the  first  plaee^ 
and  chiefly,  to  Mr.  David  Lee  Child,  who  furnished  an  admirable 
history  of  the  province,  and  of  its  sufferings  from  the  Americans, 
in  the  Anti-slavery  Quarterly  Review.  iVom  that  article  I  avow* 
edly  derived  the  facts  which  I  gave  as  the  basis  of  my  own 
account  of  the  Texas  business,  in  my  ^*  Society  in  America." 
I  besought  Dr.  Channing's  especial  attention  to  that  chapter ; 
and  the  whole  subject  so  moved  him  that  he  sat  down  and  wrote 
that  noble  "  Letter,"  by  the  moral  effect  of  which  the  annexation 
of  Texas  was  unquestionably  deferred  for  two  years.  It  is  not 
often  that  the  writings  of  divines  have  even  that  much  effect  in 
bridling  the  lusts  of  ambition  and  cupidity. 

Our  route  had  for  its  chief  objects  (after  Niagara)  the  Northern 
Lakes.  The  further  we  went,  the  more  we  heard  of  Lynchings 
which  had  lately  taken  place,  or  were  designed  for  the  next 
Abolitionists  who  should  come  that  way.  At  Detroit,  Mr. 
Loring  entered  the  reading-room  of  the  hotel,  immediately  on 
our  arrival ;  and  while  he  read  the  newspaper,  he  heard  one  citi- 
zen telling  another  how  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the 
latter,  there  had  been  a  Lynching  of  a  fellow  who  pretended  to 
be  a  preacher,  but  was  suspected  to  be  an  Abolitionist  The 
speaker  added  that  a  party  of  Abolitionists  was  expected  ;  and 
that  every  thing  was  in  readiness  to  give  them  a  similar  reoep^ 
tion.  He  finished  off  with  saying  that  Lynching  did  not  look 
well  in  newspapers,  or  sound  well  at  a  distance ;  but  that  it  was 
the  only  way.  Our  Abolitionism  could  be  no  secret,  ready  as 
we  always  were  to  say  what  we  knew  and  thought :  and  that 
very  evening,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  so  far  converting  the  Oot> 
emor  of  the  State  (Michigan)  as  to  possess  him  with  a  true  idea 
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of  Ganison,  and  to  obtain  his  promiae,  —  which  was  indeed 
freely  offered,  as  we  took  leaye^  —  to  protect,  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power,  evexy  Abolitionist  within  the  boundary  of  the  State. 

The  woods  of  Michigan  were  very  beautiful ;  but  danger  was 
about  us  there,  as  eyerywhere  during  those  three  mouths  of 
travel.  It  was  out  of  such  glades  as  those  of  Michigan  that 
mobs  had  elsewhere  issued  to  stop  the  coach,  and  demand  the 
victim,  and  inflict  the  punishment  earned  by  compassion  for  the 
n^gro,  and  assertion  of  true  republican  liberty.  I  believe  there 
was  scarcely  a  morning  during  those  three  months  when  it  was 
not  my  first  thought  on  waking  whether  I  should  be  alive  at 
night  I  am  not  aware  that  the  pleasure  of  that  glorious  journey 
was  materially  impaired  by  this :  yet  I  learned  by  that  expe- 
rience to  sympathise  with  the  real  grieb  of  martyrdom,  and  to 
feel  something  different  from  contemptuous  compassion  for  those 
who  quail  under  the  terror  of  it  —  At  Pittsburg,  sitting  by  our 
open  window  one  hot  night,  we  heard  an  uproar  at  a  distance, 
the  cause  of  which  my  companions  truly  divined  to  be  a  pro- 
slavery  riot  **  What  can  it  be 9"  I  exclaimed,  as  it  drew  nearer. 
''  Only  a  little  execration  coming  this  way,"  replied  Dr.  FoUen, 
smiling,  referring  to  our  reputation  as  execrated  persons.  We 
were  not  the  objects  that  night,  however :  but  the  houses  of 
several  free  negro  families  were  destroyed.  What  we  met  with 
was,  usually,  prodigious  amazement,  a  little  scorn,  and  a  great 
many  warnings. 

After  so  many  weeks,  during  which  the  idea  of  danger  had 
become  the  rule,  and  safety  the  exception,  we  were  struck  with 
a  kind  of  astonishment  when  we  entered  the  great  cities, — 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  —  where  the  comfortable  citizens 
assumed  an  air  of  scepticism  about  the  critical  state  of  the  coun- 
try which  was  truly  marvellous  in  republicans.  I  have  men- 
tioned before  how  the  ladies  of  one  of  the  first  families  in  New 
York  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  riots  so  serious  that  one  might 
almost  as  soon  expect  the  ladies  of  Birmingham  and  Bristol  to 
have  been  unaware  of  the  High-church  and  Eefoxm  riots  of  1791 
and  1831.  We  now  found  that  selfish,  or  aristocratic,  or  timid 
dtizens  had  kept  themselves  as  ignorant  of  the  dangers  of  their 
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neigbbotin  as  the  same  kind  of  men  of  every  countrj  are,  in 
times  of  great  moral  revolution.  Qoiet  and  complacent  were 
the  smiles  with  which  some  who  ought  to  have  known  better 
declared  their  disbelief  even  that  threats  had  been  offered  to  a 
guest  and  a  woman ;  and  various  were  the  excuses  and  special 
reasons  given  for  the  many  instances  of  violence  to  their  own 
citizens  which  could  not  be  denied.  Some  were  sorry  that  I 
believed  such  threats  to  myself^  and  such  inflictions  upon  others 
as  were  as  certainly  and  notoriously  true  as  the  days  of  the 
month  on  which  they  happened.  Some  would  not  listen  to 
the  facts  at  the  time :  others,  who  could  not  doubt  them  at  the 
time,  have  tried  to  get  rid  of  the  belief  since,  but  are  incessantly 
thrown  back  upon  the  old  evidence  by  the  new  troubles  which 
arise  from  day  to  day  out  of  the  cursed  and  doomed  institution 
of  Slavery.  I  happened  to  witness  the  opening  of  the  martyr 
age  of  its  reformers ;  and  I  am  thankful  that  I  did  witness  it. 
There  were  times  when  I  was  sorry  that  I  was  not  the  victim  of 
the  struggle,  instead  of  Lovejoy,  or  some  other  murdered  citizen. 
I  was  sorry,  because  my  being  a  British  subject  would  have 
caused  wider  and  deeper  consequences  to  arise  from  such  a  mur- 
der than  followed  the  slaughter  of  native  AbolitionistSi  —  de* 
spised  and  disowned  by  their  government  for  their  very  Aboli- 
tionism. The  murder  of  an  English  traveUer  would  have  settled 
the  business  of  American  Slavery  (in  its  federal  sense)  more 
speedily  than  perhaps  any  other  incident  It  is  no  wonder  that 
some  Americans,  who  shut  their  eyes  to  the  whole  subject^  should 
disbelieve  in  any  body  being  in  any  danger,  and  that  otheis 
should  try  to  make  me  forget  my  share  of  it  The  latest  and 
most  general  method  of  propitiating  me  has  been  by  inviting  me 
to  go  again,  and  see  what  Abolitionists  my  acquaintances  have 
become,  —  every  where  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 

When  I  returned  home,  the  daily  feeling  of  security,  and  of 
sympathy  in  my  anti-elavery  views  gave  me  a  pleasure  as  intense 
as  if  I  had  returned  from  a  long  exile,  instead  of  a  tour  of  recrea- 
tion. I  was  not  left  without  paltry  disturbances,  however.  In 
the  pre&ce  to  ''  Society  in  America,"  I  invited  correction  as  to 
any  errors  in  (not  opinion,  but)  matters  of  &ct    After  this^  I 
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could  not,  of  course,  decline  receiving  letters  from  America. 
Several  arrived,  chaiged  doable,  treble,  even  quadruple  postage. 
These  consisted  mainly  of  envelopes,  made  heavy  bj  all  manner 
of  devices,  with  a  slip  of  newspaper  in  the  middle,  containing 
prose  paragraphs,  or  copies  of  verses,  full  of  insults,  and  particu- 
larly of  taunts  about  my  deafness.  All  but  one  of  these  bore 
the  post-mark  of  Boston.  I  was  ashamed  to  mention  this  back 
to  America ;  and  I  hope  that  most  of  this  expensive  and  paltry 
insult  was  the  work  of  one  hand. 

My  story  seems  a  long  one :  but  I  do  not  think  it  could  have 
been  honestly  omitted  in  a  history  of  my  life  :  and  it  seems  to 
be  worth  telling  for  another  reason, — that  it  may  afford  material 
for  an  instructive  comparison  between  the  state  of  the  cause, 
(and  of  American  society  as  determined  by  it,)  in  1835  and 
1855.  When  I  was  at  Washington,  the  leading  statesmen  were, 
or  declared  themselves  to  be,  confident  that  the  abolition  of 
Slavery  would  never  be  even  named  in  Congress ;  to  which  I 
replied  that  when  they  could  hedge  in  the  wind  and  build  out  the 
stars  from  their  continent,  they  might  succeed  in  their  proposed 
exclusion :  and  now,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  what  has  come 
of  the  attempt  1  It  was  prosecuted  with  all  diligence.  A  r^^ 
censorship  in  the  Southern  States  expunged  from  English  and 
other  classics  every  reference  to  Slavery,  and  every  perilous 
aspiration  after  freedom.  Abolitionists  were  kept  out  by  the 
most  vigilant  cruelty,  which  inflicted  torture  on  mere  suspicion. 
Free  negroes  were  lodged  in  prison,  even  when  they  were  British 
saOors ;  as  indeed  they  are  still  liable  to  be.  The  right  of  peti- 
tion to  Ck>ngre8s  was  temporarily  abolished.  Every  liberty,  per- 
sonal and  social,  was  sacrificed  in  the  attempt  to  enforce  silence 
on  that  one  sore  subject.  And  now  the  whole  world  rings  with 
it  Congress  can,  in  fact,  talk  about  nothing  else :  for,  whatever 
subject  a  debate  may  ostensibly  be  upon,  it  always  merges  in  a 
wrangle  on  Slavery.  The  entire  policy  of  the  Bepublic  has  been 
shaped  by  it ;  and  the  national  mind  also,  in  as  &r  as  the  public 
mind  depends  on  the  national  policy  in  a  democratic  republic. 
The  moral  deterioration  has  been  more  rapid  than  the  most 
cautious  of  the  eaiily  Flwdenis  could  have  appEahended,  or  than 
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the  despots  of  the  world  ooold  have  hoped.  Because  it  was 
necessaiy  to  obtain  new  territory  for  the  support  of  the  destruo- 
tive  institution,  a  process  of  aggression  and  annexation  was 
entered  upon ;  and  that  policy  has  dragged  back  the  mind  and 
morab  of  the  people  into  that  retrograde  state  in  which  teirito- 
rial  aggrandisement  is  the  national  aim.  This,  again,  implicates 
foreign  nations  in  the  interest  of  the  question.  It  was  not 
enough  that  every  political  movement  in  the  United  States  was 
modified  by  this  great  controversy; — that  it  ruined,  and  still 
ruins,  every  statesman  who  takes  the  immoral  side;  —  that  it 
destroyed  the  career  and  broke  the  hearts  of  the  most  eminent 
of  them,  —  of  Calhoun,  of  Clay,  and  of  Webster;  —  that  it  shat- 
tered the  reputation  of  more,  and  is  now  rendering  absolutely 
certain  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  in  one  way  or  another,  and 
with  more  or  less  chance  of  its  virtuous  reconstitution : —  it  was 
not  enough  that  all  this  has  happened  at  home,  amidst  the  most 
desperate  efforts  to  cover  up  the  difficulty  under  an  enforced 
silence :  —  it  has  enlisted  almost  every  people  and  ruler  in  the 
world  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  The  Caars  are  making 
friendships  with  the  slave  power,  as  the  most  hopeful  ally  on 
earth  of  Kussian  tyranny.  Spain  is  immediately  interested, 
because  Cuba  is  the  next  morsel  for  which  the  ogre  lusts.  The 
friendship  of  Western  Europe,  otherwise  so  certain  to  be  cordial 
and  durable,  is  rendered  in  the  last  degree  precarious  by  the 
lawless  and  barbaric  proceedings  of  the  pro-slavery  Americans. 
The  depressed  nationalities  of  Europe,  who  might  otherwise  look 
up  to  America  for  protection  and  aid,  can  now  only  blush  at 
the  disgrace  reflected  by  America  on  republicanism  all  over  the 
world,  and  sigh  at  the  hopelessness  of  any  real  assistance  from 
a  nation  which  cannot  aid  freedom  abroad  because  it  has  to  take 
care  of  its  own  slavery,  and  beware  of  its  victims  at  home.  That 
which  was  the  protest  of  almost  a  solitary  voice  when  I  went  to 
America  has  now  expanded  into  a  world-wide  controversy.  —  It 
was  in  1832  that  Garrison,  the  apostle  of  the  deepest  and  broad- 
est cause  of  our  century,  said  those  immortal  words.  '^  I  am 
aware  that  many  object  to  the  severity  of  my  language ;  but  is 
there  not  cause  for  severity  9    I  will  be  as  haish  as  truth,  and  as 
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onoompromismg  aa  justice.  I  am  in  earnest  —  I  will  not  equiv- 
ocate —  I  will  not  excuse  —  I  will  not  letreat  a  single  inch  — 
AND  I  WILL  BE  HEARD."  This  humble  printer,  so  speaking  after 
the  first  taste  of  persecution,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  has  made 
himself ''  heard  "  round  the  globe,  and  from  pole  to  pole.  There 
is  no  saying  what  fates  and  policies  of  nations  were  inyolved  in 
those  first  utterances  of  his.  The  negroes  first  heard  him,  by 
some  untraceable  means:  and  the  immediate  consequence  was 
the  cessation  of  insurrection.  There  were  frequent  risings  of  the 
slaves  before ;  and  there  have  been  none  since.  But  the  lot  of 
the  negro  race  is  by  no  means  the  only  or  the  chief  fate  involved 
in  the  controversy.  Every  political  and  social  right  of  the  white 
citizens  has  been  imperilled  in  the  attempt  to  enforce  silence  on 
the  subject  of  slavery.  Garrison  will  be  recognised  hereafter, 
not  only  as  at  present, — as  the  Moses  of  the  enslaved  race,  lead- 
ing them  out  of  their  captivity,  —  but  as  more  truly  the  founder 
of  the  republic  than  Washington  himsel£  Under  the  first  Presi- 
dents,  democratic  republicanism  made  a  &lse  start.  It  has  bolted 
fipom  the  course,  and  the  abolitionists  are  bringing  it  back  to  the 
starting-post.  If  it  is  found  capable  of  winning  the  race  against 
old  despotisms  and  temporary  accommodations  of  constitutional 
monarchy,  the  glory  of  the  consummation  will  be  awarded  more 
plentifully  to  the  regenerators  of  the  republic  than  to  its  origina- 
tors, great  as  they  were;  for  they  left  in  it  a  fifttal  compromise.  — 
Bat  I  must  not  enlarge  further  on  this  subject,  on  which  I  have 
written  abundantly  elsewhere.  I  could  say  much;  and  it  re- 
quires self-denial  to  abstain  from  a  statement  of  what  Gaixison's 
friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Grafton  Chapman,  and  their  rela- 
tives on  both  sides  of  the  house  contributed  to  the  cause  by 
deeds  and  sujSerings.  But  my  peculiar  connexion  with  Mrs. 
Chapman  in  this  memoir  renders  it  impossible  to  speak  as  I 
would  Happily,  the  claims  of  that  privileged  family  are  and 
will  be  understood  without  any  appeal  from  me  to  the  veneration 
and  gratitude  of  society. 

The  accident  of  my  arriving  in  America  in  the  dawning  hour 
of  the  great  conflict  accounts  for  the  strange  story  I  have  had 
to  tell  about  myself.    Any  person  from  England,  so  arriving; 
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pledged  as  I  was  to  anti-aUTory  views,  and  oonspicaoos  enough 
to  diaw  attention  to  those  views,  was  snie  to  meet  with  just 
snch  treatment;  —  a  blinding  incense  fixst;  and  then,  if  the 
incense  failed  to  blind,  a  tiiai  of  the  method  of  inthnidation. 
Other  English  persons  were  indeed  so  prepared  for  and  receiTed. 
Some  did  not  understand  their  position,  and  went  unconsciously 
into  the  snare.  Some  took  fright  Some  thought  prudence 
necessary,  for  the  sake  of  some  other  cause  which  they  bad  more 
at  heart  Some  were  even  converted  by  the  romancing  of  the 
slave-owners.  Some  did  their  duty.  It  is  not,  and  it  never  will 
be,  forgotten  how  Lord  Carlisle  did  his,  when,  as  Loxd  Morpeth, 
he  traversed  the  whole  country,  never  failing  in  the  kindliness 
and  candour  which  adorn  his  temper,  while  never  blinking  the 
subject  of  slavery,  or  disguising  his  anti-slavery  convictions. 
The  reign  of  terror  (for  travellers  at  least)  was  over  before  he 
went ;  and  he  would  have  been  safe  under  any  circumstances : 
but  he  was  subject  to  insults  and  slander,  and  was  abundantly 
visited  with  a  laborious  contempt :  and  in  bringing  this  upon 
himself  and  bearing  it  good-humouredly,  he  threw  his  mite  into 
the  treasury  which  is  to  redeem  the  slaves.  He  seems  to  have 
been  pitied  and  excused  in  somewhat  the  same  style  as  myself 
by  persons  who  assumed  to  be  our  protectora.  When  I  had  oon* 
versed  on  board  a  steamboat  with  a  young  lady  of  colour,  well 
educated  and  well  mannered,  and  whom  I  had  been  acquainted 
with  at  Philadelphia,  I  was  of  course,  the  object  of  much  wiath 
and  denunciation  on  deck;  and  my  spontaneous  protectoxs 
thought  themselves  generous  in  pleading  that  I  ought  to  be 
excused  for  such  conduct,  on  the  ground  of  the  ^*  narrowness  of 
my  foreign  education!"  Such  were  the  vindications  with 
which  Lord  Carlisle  also  was  insulted  when  he  was  vindicated 
atalL 

It  was  impossible,  during  such  a  crisis,  to  avoid  judging  con- 
spicuous persons  more  or  less  by  their  conduct  in  regard  to  the 
great  conflict  of  their  time.  Ordinary  persons  might  be  living 
as  common-place  people  do  in  such  times, — in  ntter  uncon- 
sciousness of  their  position.  As  in  the  days  of  Noah,  such  peo- 
ple buy  and  sell  and  build  and  plant,  and  are  troubled  by  no 
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foiecast  of  what  is  to  happen.  Bat  in  a  lepublic,  it  cannot  be 
80  with  the  oonspicuoua  citizens.  The  Emersons,  for  instance, 
(for  the  adored  Charles  Emeison  was  living  then  :)  —  they  were 
not  men  to  join  an  association  for  any  object ;  and  least  of  all, 
for  any  moral  one :  nor  were  they  likely  to  quit  their  abstract 
meditations  Tor  a  concrete  employment  on  behalf  of  the  negroes. 
Yet  they  did  that  which  made  me  feel  that  I  knew  them, 
through  ihe  very  cause  in  which  they  did  not  implicate  them- 
selves. At  the  time  of  the  hubbub  against  me  in  Boston, 
Charles  Emerson  stood  alone  in  a  large  company  in  defence  of 
the  right  of  free  thought  and  speech,  and  declared  that  he  had 
rather  see  Boston  in  ashes  than  that  I,  or  anybody,  should  be 
debarred  in  any  way  from  perfectly  free  speecL  His  brother 
Waldo  invited  me  to  be  his  guest,  in  the  midst  of  my  unpopu- 
larity, and,  during  my  visit,  told  me  his  course  about  this  matter 
of  slavery.  He  did  not  see  that  there  was  any  particular  thing 
for  him  to  do  in  it  then  :  but  when,  in  coaches  or  steamboats  or 
any  where  else,  he  saw  people  of  colour  ill-used,  or  heard  bad 
doctrine  or  sentiment  propounded,  he  did  what  he  could  and  said 
what  he  thought.  Since  that  date,  he  has  spoken  more  abun- 
dantly and  boldly  the  more  critical  the  times  became  ;  and  he  is 
now,  and  has  long  been,  completely  identified  with  the  Abolition* 
ists  in  conviction  and  sentiment,  though  it  is  out  of  his  way  to 
join  himself  to  their  organisation.  The  other  eminent  scholars 
and  thinkers  of  the  country  revealed  themselves  no  less  clearly, 
—  the  liierary  men  of  Boston  and  Cambridge  sneering  at  the 
controversy  as  "  low "  and  disagreeable,  and  troubling  to  their 
repose,  and  Edward  Everett,  the  man  of  letters  par  exedlenee^ 
burning  incense  to  the  south,  and  insulting  the  abolitionists 
while  they  were  few  and  weak,  endeavouring  to  propitiate  them 
as  they  grew  strong,  and  finally  breaking  down  in  irretrievable 
disgrace  under  a  pressure  to  which  he  had  exposed  himself  by 
ambition,  but  which  he  had  neither  courage  nor  conscience  to 
abide.  I  early  saw  in  him  the  completest  illustration  I  met  with 
of  the  influences  of  republican  life  upon  a  man  of  powers  with- 
out principle,  and  of  knowledge  without  wisdom.  He  was  still 
worshipped  through  vanity,  when  I  knew  him,  though  his  true 
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deserts  were  well  enough  understood  in  priyate :  he  had  plenty 
of  opportunity  to  retrieve  his  political  character  afterwards :  he 
obtained  in  England,  when  ambassador,  abundance  of  the  admi- 
ration which  he  sacrificed  so  much  to  win;  and  then  at  last, 
when  the  hour  arrived  which  must  test  his  quality,  he  sank,  and 
must  abide  for  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  slough  of  contempt  from 
which  there  is  no  rescue.    This  is  precisely  what  was  anticipated 
twenty  years  ago  by  (not  his  enemies,  for  I  believe  he  then  had 
none,  but)  friends  who  mourned  over  his  quitting  a  life  of  schol- 
arship, for  which  he  was  eminently  qualified,  for  one  of  political 
aspiration.     They  knew  that  he  had  not  self-reliance  or  courage 
enough  for  effective  ambition,  nor  virtue  enough  for  a  career  of 
independence.     It  is  all  over  now ;  and  the  vainest  of  men,  who 
lives  by  the  breath  of  praise,  is  placed  for  the  sad  remnant  of  his 
days  between  the  scorn  of  the  many  and  the  pity  of  the  few. 
Vindicators  he  has  none;  and  I  believe  no  followers.     The 
Sedgwicks  were  beginning  to  be  interested  in  the  great  contro- 
versy ;  but  they  were  not  only  constitutionally  timid,  —  with 
that  American  timidity  which  we  English  can  scarcely  conceive 
of,  —  but  they  worshipped  the  parchment  idol,  —  the  Act  of 
Union ;  and  they  did  not  yet  perceive,  as  some  of  them  have 
done  since,  that  a  human  decree  which  contravenes  the  laws  of 
Nature  must  give  way  when  the  two  are  brought  into  conflict. 
I  remember  Miss  Sedgwick  starting  back  in  the  path,  one  day 
when  she  and  I  were  walking  beside  the  sweet  Housatonic,  and 
snatching  her  arm  from  mine  when  I  said,  in  answer  to  her  in- 
quiry, what  I  thought  the  issue  of  the  controversy  must  be. 
"  The  dissolution  of  the  Union ! "  she  cried.     "  The  Union  is 
sacred,  and  must  be  preserved  at  all  cost."     My  answer  was  that 
the  will  of  God  was  sacred  too,  I  supposed  ;  and  if  the  will  of 
God  which,  as  she  believed,  condemned  slavery  should  come  into 
collision  with  the  federal  constitution  which  sanctioned  it,  the 
only  question  was  which  should  give  way,  —  the  Divine  will  or 
a  human  compact.    It  did  not  appear  to  me  then,  any  more  than 
now,  that  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  need  be  of  a  hostile  char- 
acter.    That  the  elimination  of  the  two  pro-slavery  clauses  from 
the  constitution  must  take  place  sooner  or  later  was  always  clear 
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to  me ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  the  scheme  should  not  be  imme- 
diately and  peaceably  reconstituted^  if  the  Americans  will  but 
foresee  the  necessity  in  time.  The  horror  expressed  by  the 
Sedgwicks  at  what  seemed  so  inevitable  a  consequence  of  the 
original  compromise  surprised  me  a  good  deal :  and  I  dare  say  it 
seems  strange  to  themselves  by  this  time :  for  Miss  Sedgwick 
and  others  of  her  iamily  have  on  occasion  spoken  out  bravely  on 
behalf  of  the  liberties  of  the  republic,  when  they  were  most 
compromised.  I  had  a  great  admiration  of  much  in  Miss  Sedg- 
wick's character,  though  we  were  too  opposite  in  our  natures,  in 
many  of  our  views,  and  in  some  of  our  principles,  to  be  very 
congenial  companions.  Her  domestic  attachments  and  offices 
were  charming  to  witness ;  and  no  one  could  be  further  from  all 
conceit  and  vanity  on  account  of  her  high  reputation  in  her  own 
country.  Her  authorship  did  not  constitute  her  life ;  and  she 
led  a  complete  life,  according  to  her  measure,  apart  from  it :  and 
this  is  a  spectacle  which  I  always  ei^joy,  and  especially  in  the 
case  of  a  womaa  The  insuperable  difficulty  between  us,  —  that 
which  closed  our  correspondence,  though  not  our  good  will,  was 
her  habit  of  flatteiy ;  —  a  national  weakness,  to  which  I  could 
have  wished  that  she  had  been  superior.  But  her  nature  was  a 
timid  and  sensitive  one ;  and  she  was  thus  predisposed  to  the 
national  fidling ; — that  is,  to  one  side  of  it ;  for  she  could  never 
Mi  into  the  cognate  error,  —  of  railing  and  abuse  whcA  the  flat- 
tery no  longer  answers.  She  praised  or  was  silent.  The  mis- 
chief was  that  she  praised  people  to  their  faces,  to  a  degree  which 
I  have  never  considered  it  necessary  to  permit.  I  told  her  that 
I  dreaded  receiving  her  letters  because,  instead  of  what  I  wished 
to  hear,  I  found  praise  of  mysel£  She  informed  me  that,  on  trial, 
she  found  it  a  ghu  to  suppress  what  she  wanted  to  say ;  and  thus 
it  was  natural  for  us  to  cease  from  corresponding.  I  thought 
she  wanted  courage,  and  shrank  from  using  her  great  influence 
on  behalf  of  her  own  convictions ;  and  she  thought  me  rash  and 
rough.  She  thought  **  safety  "  a  legitimate  object  of  pursuit  in 
a  gOBsipping  state  of  society ;  and  I  did  not  care  for  it, — foreigner 
as  I  was,  and  witnessing,  as  I  did,  as  critical  a  struggle  as  has  ever 
agitated  society.    I  said  what  I  thought  and  what  I  knew  of  the 
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WebBten  and  the  Eveietta,  and  other  northern  men  who  are  now 
universally  recognised  as  the  disgrace  rather  than  the  honour  of 
the  region  thej  represented.  Their  conduct^  even  then,  author- 
ised my  judgment  of  them  :  but  she,  a  northern  woman^  shared 
the  northern  caution,  if  not  the  sectional  vanity,  which  admired 
and  upheld,  as  long  as  possible,  the  men  of  genius  and  accomr 
plishment  who  sustained  the  intellectual  reputation  of  New 
England.  Through  all  our  differences  of  view  and  temperament^ 
I  respected  and  admired  Miss  Sedgwick,  and  I  was  sonj  to  be 
absent  from  England  in  1839  when  she  was  in  London,  and 
when  I  should  have  enjoyed  being  of  any  possible  use  to  her 
and  her  connexions,  who  showed  me  much  hospitality  and  kind- 
ness in  their  own  countiy.  What  I  think  of  Miss  Sedgwick's 
writings  I  told  in  a  review  of  her  works  in  the  Westminster 
Beview  of  October,  1837.  Her  novels,  and  her  travels,  pub- 
lished some  years  later,  had  better  be  passed  over  with  the  least 
possible  notice ;  but  I  think  her  smaller  tales  wonderfully  beau- 
tiful;—  those  which,  as  **Home"  and  "live  and  Let  Live," 
present  pictures  of  the  household  life  of  New  England  which  she 
knows  so  well,  and  loves  so  heartily. 

Of  Webster,  as  of  Clay,  Calhoun,  President  Jackson  and 
others,  I  gave  my  impressions  in  my  books  on  America,  nearly 
twenty  years  ago.  I  will  not  repeat  any  thing  I  then  and  thera 
said :  but  will  merely  point  out  how  their  fate  corresponded  with 
their  ordeal.  "My  dear  woman,"  said  Mr.  Webster  to  me  at 
his  own  table,  laying  lus  finger  on  my  arm  to  emphaslEe  his 
words,  —  "  don't  you  go  and  believe  me  to  be  ambitious.  No 
man  can  despise  that  sort  of  thing  more  than  I  do.  I  would  not 
sacrifice  an  hour  of  my  ease  for  all  the  honours  and  powers  in 
the  world."  Mr.  Clay  made  no  protestations  of  the  sort  to  me ; 
nor  Mr.  Calhoun,  whom,  with  all  his  absurdities,  I  respected  by 
far  the  most  of  the  three,  in  the  long  run.  All  were  hugely  am- 
bitious :  but  Calhoun  was  honest  in  the  main  point.  He  lived 
and  died  for  the  cause  of  Slavery;  and,  however  far  such  a 
career  is  from  the  sympathies  of  English  people,  the  openness 
and  directness  of  his  conduct  were  at  least  respectable.  He  was 
infatuated  by  his  sectional  attachments :  but  he  was  outspoken 
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and  oonsifltent.  Mr.  Clay  neTer  satiBfied  me  of  his  sincerity  on 
the  great  question  of  his  time ;  but  there  was  much,  outside  of 
thai  trying  matter,  that  was  interesting  and  even  honourable; — 
a  genuine  warmth,  a  capacity  for  enthusiasm,  and  vast  political 
ability.  Our  intercourse  amounted  to  friendship  at  last ;  but  his 
unworthy  conduct  during  the  dosing  years  of  his  life  overthrew 
my  esteem,  and  destroyed  my  regard  for  him.  While  professing 
a  desire  to  provide  for  the  future  aboKtion  of  slavery,  he  pre- 
vented in  solne  parts  its  immediate  abolition,  and  he  extended  in 
othem  the  area  of  its  prevalence.  He  was  as  well  aware  as  any 
body  of  the  true  character  of  the  Colonisation  scheme  of  which 
he  accepted  the  presidency ;  and  he  continued  to  laud  it  to  fbr- 
eign^rs  as  an  agency  of  emancipation,  when  he  knew  that  it  was 
established  and  upheld  by  slaveholders  like  himself,  for  the  pro- 
tection and  secnrity  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  His  personal 
ambition  was  as  keen  as  Webster's ;  and  the  failure  of  both  in 
their  aspirations  for  the  Presidentship  destroyed  them  both.  In 
regard  to  genius,  both  were  of  so  high  an  order,  and  their  qual- 
ifications were  so  little  alike  that  there  is  no  need  to  set  the  one 
above  the  other.  Webster's  training  was  the  higher;  his  position 
as  a  Massachusetts  man  the  more  advantageous,  morally  and  polit- 
icaUy ;  his  folly  and  treachery  in  striving  to  win  the  supreme 
honours  of  the  state  by  wioning  the  south,  through  the  sacrifioe 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  north  were,  of  necessity,  more 
extreme  and  more  conspicuous  than  any  double  dealing  of  Mr. 
Clay's :  his  retribution  was  the  more  striking ;  and  the  disgrace 
which  he  drew  down  on  his  last  days  was  the  more  damning  of 
the  two.  But  both  these  men,  who  might  have  rivalled  the 
gloiy  of  Washington  himself,  by  carrying  the  state  through  a 
stress  as  real  and  fearful  as  that  of  eighty  years  ago,  will  be 
remembered  as  warnings  and  not  as  examples.  As  far  as  appean, 
ihey  were  the  last  of  the  really  great  men  who  led  the  states* 
manship  of  the  republic;  and  to  their  fiedlure,  moral  and  political, 
may  perhaps  be  mainly  charged  the  fatal  mischief  which  now 
hangs  as  a  doom  over  the  state,  that  the  best  men  decline  enter- 
ing political  life,  and  that  there  is  every  inducement  for  the 
least  capable  and  the  least  worthy  to  be  placed  in  the  highest 
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seats.  The  ablest  men  of  their  generation  did  not  attempt  to 
reverse,  or  even  to  retard  the  retrogression  of  their  country;  but, 
on  the  oontraiy,  for  their  own  ends  they  precipitated  it  I  feaied 
this  when  I  observed  their  proceedings  on  the  spot ;  and  they 
afterwards  proved  the  fact  to  all  the  world;  and  sad  has  the 
spectacle  been.  There  is  not  even  the  consolation  that,  being 
dishonest,  they  failed ;  for  their  fidlure  was  on  account  of  their 
eminence,  and  not  their  dishonesty.  They  were  put  aside  to 
make  way  for  knaves  of  an  obscure  cast,  who  might  more  readily 
beguile  or  evade  the  indignation  of  the  world,  which  would  not 
waste  on  a  Fillmore  or  a  Pierce  the  reprobation  which  would 
have  attended  on  a  Webster  or  a  Clay  who  had  done  their  deeds 
and  committed  their  laches.  Already,  so  long  ago  as  twenty 
years,  there  was  a  striking  contrast  between  the  speech  and  man- 
ner of  venerable  elders,  like  Madison  and  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
and  those  of  the  aspiring  statesmen,  Webster,  Clay,  and,  in  a 
smaller  way,  Everett  and  other  second-rate  politicians.  The 
integrity,  simplicity  and  heart-breathing  earnestness  of  the  aged 
statesmen  were  singularly  contrasted  with  the  affectations,  pro- 
fessions, cautious  procedures,  and  premeditated  speech  of  the 
leaden  of  the  time.  How  rapid  and  how  great  the  deterioration 
has  been  since,  every  new  page  of  American  history  bean  wit- 
ness. Still,  there  is  no  reason  for  despair.  A  safe  issue  is 
always  possible,  and  most  probable,  where  there  is  any  principled 
and  active  body  of  true  patriots,  like  the  abolitionists  of  the 
United  States.  Their  light  shines  the  brighter  for  the  gathering 
darkness  about  them ;  and  they  belong  to  a  people  who,  however 
scared  at  new  dangen  for  a  time,  cannot  for  ever  love  darkness 
rather  than  light.  The  choice  is  being  offered  to  them  more  and 
more  plainly;  and  my  knowledge  of  them,  personal  and  by  study, 
gives  me  every  hope  that  their  choice  will  be  the  right  one,  if 
only  they  are  compelled  to  make  it  before  the  lust  of  territorial 
aggrandisement  has  become  overwhelming  by  indulgence. 

In  Margaret  Fuller^s  Memoin  there  is  a  letter  which  she 
declared  she  sent  to  me,  after  copying  it  into  her  common-place 
book.  It  is  a  condemnatory  criticism  of  my  ^'  Society  in  Ame^ 
ica ; "  and  her  condemnation  is  grounded  on  its  being  what  she 
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called  ''an  abolition  book."  I  lemember  having  a  letter  from 
her ;  and  one  which  I  considered  unworthy  of  her  and  of  the 
occasion,  from  her  regarding  the  anti-slaveiy  subject  as  simply  a 
low  and  disagreeable  one,  which  should  be  left  to  unrefined  per- 
sons to  manage,  while  others  were  occupied  with  higher  things : 
but  I  do  not  think  that  the  letter  I  received  was  the  one  which 
stands  in  her  common-place  book.  I  wish  that  she  had  men- 
tioned it  to  me  when  my  guest  some  years  afterwards,  or  that  my 
reply  had  appeared  with  her  criticism.  However,  her  letter, 
taken  as  it  stands,  shows  exactly  the  difference  between  us.  She 
who  witnessed  and  aided  the  struggles  of  the  oppressed  in  Italy 
must  have  become  before  her  death  better  aware  than  when  she 
wrote  that  letter  that  the  struggle  for  the  personal  liberty  of 
millions  in  her  native  republic  ought  to  have  had  more  of  her 
sympathy,  and  none  of  the  discouragement  which  she  haughtily 
and  complacently  cast  upon  the  cause.  The  difference  between 
us  was  that  while  she  was  living  and  moving  in  an  ideal  world, 
talking  in  private  and  discoursing  in  public  about  the  most  fiemci- 
ful  and  shallow  conceits  which  the  transcendentalists  of  Boston 
took  for  philosophy,  she  looked  down  upon  persons  who  acted 
instead  of  talking  finely,  and  devoted  their  fortunes,  their  peace, 
their  repose,  and  their  very  lives  to  the  preservation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  republic.  While  Margaret  Fuller  and  her  adult 
pupils  sat  "  gorgeously  dressed,"  talking  about  Mars  and  Venus, 
Plato  and  Gothe,  and  fancying  themselves  the  elect  of  the  earth 
in  intellect  and  refinement,  the  liberties  of  the  republic  were 
running  out  as  fast  as  they  could  go,  at  a  breach  which  another 
sort  of  elect  persons  were  devoting  themselves  to  repair :  and  my 
complaint  against  the  ''gorgeous"  pedants  was  that  they  regarded 
their  preservers  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  and 
their  work  as  a  less  vital  one  than  the  pedantic  orations  which 
were  spoiling  a  set  of  well-meaning  women  in  a  pitiable  way. 
All  that  is  settled  now.  It  was  over  years  before  Margaret  died. 
I  mention  it  now  to  show,  by  an  example  already  made  public 
by  Margaret  herself,  what  the  difference  was  between  me  and 
her,  and  those  who  followed  her  lead.  This  difference  grew  up 
mainly  after  my  return  from  America.    We  were  there  intimate 
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friends ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  consider  that  period  the  best  of 
her  life,  except  the  short  one  which  intervened  between  her  find- 
ing her  real  self  and  her  death.  She  told  me  what  danger  she 
had  been  in  from  the  training  her  father  had  given  her,  and  the 
encouragement  to  pedantry  and  rudeness  which  she  derived  from 
the  circumstances  of  her  youth.  She  told  me  that  she  was  at  nine* 
teen  the  most  intolerable  girl  that  ever  took  a  seat  in  a  drawing- 
room.  Her  admirable  candour,  the  philosophical  way  in  which 
she  took  herself  in  hand,  her  genuine  hearty  her  practical  insight, 
and,  no  doubt^  the  natural  influence  of  her  attachment  to  my- 
self, endeared  her  to  me,  while  her  powers,  and  her  confidence 
in  the  use  of  them,  led  me  to  expect  great  things  from  her. 
We  both  hoped  that  she  might  go  to  Europe  when  I  returned, 
with  some  friends  of  hers  who  would  have  been  happy  to  take 
her :  but  her  fathei^s  death,  and  the  family  circumstances  ren- 
dered her  going  out  of  the  question.  I  introduced  her  to  the 
special  care  of  R  Waldo  Emerson  and  his  wife :  and  I  remember 
what  Emerson  said  in  wise  and  gentle  rebuke  of  my  lamentations 
for  Margaret  that  she  could  not  go  to  Europe,  as  she  was  chafing 
to  do,  for  purposes  of  self-improvement  "Does  Margaret  Fuller, 
—  supposing  her  to  be  what  you  say,  —  believe  her  progress  to 
be  dependent  on  whether  she  is  here  or  there  ? "  I  accepted  the 
lesson,  and  hoped  the  best  How  it  might  have  been  with  her 
if  she  had  come  to  Europe  in  1836, 1  have  often  speculated.  As 
it  was,  her  life  in  Boston  was  little  short  of  destructive.  I  need 
but  refer  to  the  memoir  of  her.  In  the  most  pedantic  age  of 
society  in  her  own  country,  and  in  its  most  pedantic  city,  she 
who  was  just  beginning  to  rise  out  of  pedantic  habits  of  thought 
and  speech  relapsed  most  grievously.  She  was  not  only  com- 
pletely spoiled  in  conversation  and  manners:  she  made  feJse 
estimates  of  the  objects  and  interests  of  human  life.  She  was 
not  content  with  pursuing,  and  inducing  others  to  pursue,  a 
metaphysical  idealism  destructive  of  all  genuine  feeling  and 
sound  activity :  she  mocked  at  objects  and  efibrts  of  a  higher 
order  than  her  own,  and  despised  those  who,  like  myself,  could 
not  adopt  her  scale  of  valuation.  All  this  might  have  been 
spared,  a  world  of  mischief  saved,  and  a  worid  of  good  effected, 
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if  she  had  found  her  heart  a  dozen  years  sooner,  and  in  America 
instead  of  Italy.  It  is  the  most  grievous  loss  I  have  almost  ever 
known  in  private  history,  — the  deferring  of  Maigaret  Fuller's 
married  life  so  long.  The  nohle  last  period  of  her  life  is,  happily, 
on  record  as  well  as  the  earlier.  My  friendship  with  her  was  in 
the  interval  between  her  first  and  second  stages  of  pedantry  and 
forwardness :  and  I  saw  her  again  under  all  the  disadvantages  of 
the  confirmed  bad  manners  and  self-delusions  which  she  brought 
from  home.  The  ensuing  period  redeemed  all ;  and  I  regard  her 
American  life  as  a  reflexion,  more  useful  than  agreeable,  of  the 
prevalent  social  spirit  of  her  time  and  place ;  and  the  Italian  life 
as  the  true  revelation  of  the  tender  and  high-souled  woman,  who 
had  till  then  been  as  curiously  concealed  from  herself  as  firom 
others. 

If  eccentricities  like  Margaret  Fuller^s,  essentially  sound  as  she 
was  in  heart  and  mind,  could  arise  in  American  society,  and  not 
impair  her  influence  or  be  a  spectacle  to  the  community,  it  will 
be  inferred  that  eccentricity  is  probably  rife  in  the  United  States. 
I  certainly  thought  it  was,  in  spite  (or  perhaps  in  consequence) 
of  the  excessive  caution  which  is  prevalent  there  in  regard  to  the 
opinion  of  neighbours  and  society.  It  takes  weeks  or  months  for 
an  English  person  to  admit  the  conception  of  American  caution, 
as  a  habit,  and  yet  more  as  a  spring  of  action  :  and  the  freedom 
which  we  English  enjoy  in  our  personal  lives  and  intercourses 
must  find  an  equivalent  in  Americans,  somehow  or  other.  Their 
eccentricities  are,  accordingly,  monstrous  and  frequent  and  vari- 
ous to  a  degree  incredible  to  sober  English  people  like  myself 
and  my  companion.  The  worst  of  it  is,  there  seem  to  be  always 
mad  people,  more  or  fewer,  who  are  in  waiting  to  pounce  upon 
foreigners  of  any  sort  of  distinction,  as  soon  as  they  land,  while 
others  go  mad,  or  show  their  madness,  from  point  to  point  along 
the  route.  Something  of  the  same  sort  happens  elsewhere.  A 
Queen,  or  a  Prime  Minister's  secretary  may  be  shot  at  in  London, 
as  we  know  ;  and  probably  there  is  no  person  eminent  in  litera- 
ture or  otherwise,  who  has  not  been  the  object  of  some  infirm 
brain  or  another.  But  in  America,  the  evil  is  sadly  common. 
The  first  instance  I  encountered  there  waa  of  a  gentleman  from 
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the  west  who  foretold  my  arrival  in  his  country,  and  the  time  of 
it,  before  I  had  any  notion  of  going,  and  who  announced  a  new 
revelation  which  I  was  to  aid  in  promulgating;  and  this  incident 
startled  and  dismayed  me  considerably.  I  am  not  going  into  the 
history  of  the  freaks  of  insanity,  in  that  case  or  any  other.  Suf- 
fice  it  that,  in  any  true  history  of  a  life,  this  liability  must  be  set 
down  as  one  condition  of  literary  or  other  reputation.  The  case 
of  the  poor  "  High  Priest "  at  Philadelphia  was  not  the  only  one 
with  which  I  was  troubled  in  America ;  and  I  have  met  with 
others  at  home,  both  in  London  and  since  I  have  lived  at  Am- 
bleside. 

I  encountered  one  specimen  of  American  oddity  before  I  left 
home  which  should  certainly  have  lessened  my  surprise  at  any 
that  I  met  afterwards.  While  I  was  preparing  for  my  travels, 
an  acquaintance  one  day  brought  a  buxom  gentleman,  whom  he 
introduced  to  me  under  the  name  of  Willis.  There  was  some- 
thing rather  engaging  in  the  round  face,  brisk  air  and  enjouement 
of  the  young  man ;  but  his  conscious  dandyism  and  unparalleled 
self-complacency  spoiled  the  satisfaction,  though  they  increased 
the  inclination  to  laugh.  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis's  plea  for  coming  to 
see  me  was  his  gratification  that  I  was  going  to  America :  and 
his  real  reason  was  presently  apparent ; — a  desire  to  increase  his 
consequence  in  London  society  by  giving  apparent  proof  that  he 
was  on  intimate  terms  with  every  eminent  person  in  America. 
He  placed  himself  in  an  attitude  of  infinite  ease,  aud  whipped 
his  little  bright  boot  with  a  little  bright  cane  while  he  ran  over 
the  names  of  all  his  distinguished  country-men  and  country- 
women, and  declared  he  should  send  me  letters  to  them  all. 
This  offer  of  intervention  went  so  very  far  that  I  said  (what  I 
have  ever  since  said  in  the  case  of  introductions  offered  by 
strangers)  while  thanking  him  for  his  intended  good  offices,  that 
I  was  sufficiently  uncertain  in  my  plans  to  b^  for  excuse  before- 
hand, in  case  I  should  find  myself  unable  to  use  the  letters.  It 
appeared  afterwards  that  to  supply  them  and  not  to  have  them 
used  suited  Mr.  Willis's  convenience  exactly.  It  made  him 
appear  to  have  the  friendships  he  boasted  of  without  putting  the 
boast  to  the  proofl     It  was  immediately  before  a  late  dinner  that 
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the  gentlemen  called;  and  I  found  on  the  breakfSut-table,  next 
morning,  a  great  parcel  of  Mr.  Willis's  letters,  enclosed  in  a  pro- 
digious one  to  myself,  in  which  he  offered  advice.  Among  other 
things,  he  desired  me  not  to  use  his  letter  to  Dr.  Channing  if 
I  had  others  from  persons  more  intimate  with  him ;  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  warn  me  against  two  friends  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chan- 
ning's,  whose  names  I  had  never  heard,  and  whom  Mr.  Willis 
represented  as  bad  and  dangerous  people.  This  gratuitous  def- 
amation of  strangers  whom  I  was  likely  to  meet  confirmed  the 
suspicions  my  mother  and  I  had  confided  to  each  other  about  the 
quality  of  Mr.  Willis's  introductions.  It  seemed  ungrateful  to 
be  so  suspicious :  but  we  could  not  see  any  good  reason  for  such 
prodigious  efforts  on  my  behalf  nor  for  his  nAming  any  country- 
women of  his  to  me  in  a  way  so  spontaneously  slanderous.  So  I 
resolved  to  use  that  packet  of  letters  very  cautiously ;  and  to  begin 
with  one  which  should  be  well  accompanied. — In  New  York  har- 
bour, newspapers  were  brought  on  board,  in  one  of  which  was  an 
extract  from  an  article  transmitted  by  Mr.  Willis  to  the  ''  New 
York  Mirror,"  containing  a  most  audacious  account  of  me  as  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  writer.  The  friendship  was  not  stated  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  but  so  conveyed  that  it  cost  me  much  trouble 
to  make  it  understood  and  believed,  even  by  Mr.  Willis's  own 
&mily,  that  I  had  never  seen  him  but  once ;  and  then  without 
having  previously  heard  so  much  as  his  name.  On  my  return, 
the  acquaintance  who  brought  him  was  anxious  to  ask  pardon 
if  he  had  done  mischief,  —  events  having  by  that  time  made 
Mr.  Willis's  ways  pretty  well  known.  His  partner  in  the  prop- 
erty and  editorship  of  the  ''  New  York  Mirror  "  called  on  me  at 
West  Pointy  and  offered  and  rendered  such  extraordinary  cour- 
tesy that  I  was  at  first  almost  as  much  perplexed  as  he  and  his 
wife  were  when  they  learned  that  I  had  never  seen  Mr.  Willis 
but  once.  They  pondered,  they  consulted,  they  cross-questioned 
me  ;  they  inquired  whether  /  had  any  notion  what  Mr.  Willis 
could  have  meant  by  writing  of  me  as  in  a  state  of  close  intimacy 
with  him.  In  like  manner,  when,  some  time  after,  I  was  in  a 
carriage  with  some  members  of  a  pio-nic  party  to  Monument 
Mountain,  a  little  girl  seated  at  my  feet  clasped  my  knees  fondly, 
vou  I. 
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looked  up  in  my  faooy  and  said  **  0 !  Miss  Maitineau  !  you  are 
meA  a  friend  of  my  tmcle  KathanieTs  I "  H^  &tlier  was  pres- 
ent; and  I  tried  to  get  off  -withotxt  explanation.  But  it  was 
impossible,  —  they  all  knew  how  veiy  intimate  I  was  with 
"  Nathaniel " :  and  there  was  a  renewal  of  the  amazement  at  my 
having  seen  him  only  once.  —  I  tried  three  of  his  letters ;  and 
the  reception  was  in  each  case  much  the  same,  —  a  throwing 
down  of  the  letter  with  an  air  not  to  be  mistaken.  In  each  case 
the  reply  was  the  same,  when  I  subsequently  fDund  myself  at 
liberty  to  ask  what  this  might  mean.  **  Mr.  Willis  is  not  en- 
titled to  write  to  me :  he  is  no  acquaintance  of  mine.**  As  for 
the  two  ladies  of  whom  I  was  especially  to  beware,  I  became 
exceedingly  well  acquainted  with  them,  to  my  own  advantage 
and  pleasure ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  I  discovered  Mr. 
Willis's  reasons  for  desiring  to  keep  us  apart.  I  hardly  need 
add  that  I  burned  the  rest  of  his  letters.  He  had  better  have 
spared  himself  the  trouble  of  so  mach  manoeuvring,  by  which  he 
lost  a  good  deal,  and  could  hardly  have  gained  anything.  I  have 
simply  stated  the  facts  because,  in  the  first  place,  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  considered  one  of  Mr.  Willis's  friends ;  and,  in  the  next,  it 
may  be  useful,  and  conducive  to  justice,  to  show,  by  a  practical 
instance,  what  Mr.  Willis's  pretensions  to  intimacy  are  worth. 
His  countrymen  and  countrywomen  accept,  in  simplicity,  his 
accounts  of  our  aristocracy  as  from  the  pen  of  one  of  their  own 
coterie ;  and  they  may  as  well  have  the  opportunity  of  judging 
for  themselves  whether  their  notorious  ^'  Penciller  "  is  qualified 
to  write  of  Scotch  Dukes  and  English  Marquises,  and  European 
celebrities  of  all  kinds  in  the  way  he  has  done. 

For  some  weeks,  my  American  intercourses  were  chiefly  with 
literary  people,  and  with  leading  members  of  the  Unitarian  body, 
— far  more  considerable  in  America  than  among  us.  All  manner 
of  persons  called  on  us;  and  every  conceivable  attention  and 
honour  was  shown  us,  for  the  first  year.  Of  this  nothing  appears 
in  my  joumsl,  except  in  the  facts  of  what  we  saw  and  did.  Such 
idolatry  as  is  signified  by  the  American  phrase,  —  that  a  person 
is  Lafayetted,  —^  is  not  conceivable  in  England :  and  its  manifes- 
tations did  not  appear  to  me  fit  matter  for  a  personal  journal 
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Not  a  woid  k  to  be  fbimd  in  that  jonmal  therefore  of  either  the 
flatteries  of  the  flist  year  or  the  insulte  of  the  seoond.  A  more 
difficult  matter  \ni8  how  to  leceire  them.  I  tras  chaiged  with 
hardness  and  want  of  sympathy  in  casting  back  fmdse  into  peo* 
ple*s  fiiees :  bnt  what  can  one  do  but  change  the  subject  as  fkst 
as  possible  !  To  dwell  on  the  subject  of  one's  own  merits  is  out 
of  the  question ;  but  to  disclaim  praise  is  to  dwell  upon  it.  If 
CHue  is  silent^  one  is  supposed  to  "swallow  every  thing."  I  see 
nothing  for  it  but  to  talk  of  something  else,  on  the  first  practica- 
ble opening.  While  under  the  noveK^  of  this  infliction  of  flat- 
teieiSy  it  was  natural  to  turn  to  those  most  homelike  of  our 
acquaintance,  —  the  chief  members  of  the  Unitarian  body,  der* 
gymen  and  others.  Among  them  we  found  a  welcome  refuge, 
many  a  time,  ftom  the  hubbub  which  confounded  our  senses : 
and  exemplary  was  the  kindness  which  some  few  of  the  body 
showed  me  even  throughout  the  year  of  my  unpopularity.  But 
before  that,  ttiy  destiny  had  led  me  much  among  the  families  of 
statesmen,  and  the  interests  of  political  society :  and  finally,  as  I 
have  shown,  the  Abotitionists  were  my  nearest  friends,  as  they 
have  ever  since  remained. 

It  was  while  my  companion  and  I  were  going  from  house  to 
house  in  the  Unitarian  connexion,  between  Philadelphia  Itnd  our 
visits  to  our  Congressional  Mends,  that  an  incident  occurred 
which  is  worth  relating  as  curious  in  itself,  and  illustrative  of 
tnore  things  than  one.  Our  host  in  Philadelphia,  (a  Unitarian 
clergyman,  as  I  have  said)  had  a  little  boy  of  six  who  was  a 
favourite  of  mine,  —  as  of  a  good  many  other  people.  Mr. 
Alcott,  the  extraordinary  self-styled  philosopher,  whose  name  is 
not  unknown  in  England,  was  at  Philadelphia  at  that  time,  trying 
fais  hand  on  that  strange  management  of  children  of  which  I  have 
given  my  opinion  elsewhere.*  Little  Willie  went  to  Mr.  Alcott 
sometimes ;  and  very  curious  were  the  ideas  and  accounts  of 
lessons  which  he  brought  home.  Very  early  in  my  visit,  Willie's 
&ther  asked  me  whether  I  could  throw  any  light  on  the  author^ 
ahip  of  a  parable  which  was  supposed  to  be  ^tiglish,  i^d  which 
the  children  had  learned  fitom  Mr.  Alcott's  lips.    This  parable, 

*  Society  in  America,  toL  IIL,  page  175. 
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caUed  '*  The  Wandering  Child/'  was  cieating  aoch  a  aenaaiion 
that  it  was  copied  and  sent  in  all  diiections.  It  seemed  to  me, 
when  Willie  recited  it,  that  I  had  somewhere  seen  it;  but  the 
impression  was  so  faint  as  to  be  entirely  uncertain,  even  to  that 
extent  From  Philadelphia,  we  went  to  the  house  of  another 
clergyman  at  Baltimore;  and  there  one  of  the  first  questions 
asked  by  my  host  was  the  origin  of  that  parable.  He  had  used 
the  extraordinary  license  of  taking  the  parable  for  the  text  of  a 
recent  sermon,  instead  of  a  passage  of  scripture ;  and  his  friends 
wanted  to  know  where  it  came  from.  Be  was  sadly  disap- 
pointed that  we  could  not  tell  him.  More  inquiries  were  made 
even  at  Washixigton,  where  we  had  no  particular  connexion  with 
Unitarians.  At  Charleston,  we  found  in  our  host  a  Unitarian 
clergyman  wh6  knew  more  of  the  ''Monthly  Bepository"  than 
any  English  readers  I  was  acquainted  with.  He  poas^sed  it; 
and  he  had  a  fancy  to  look  there  for  the  parable,  —  some  notion 
of  having  seen  it  there  remaining  on  his  mind.  I  went  with  him 
to  his  study ;  and  there  we  presently  found  the  pamble^  —  in  a 
not  very  old  volume  of  the  Monthly  Bepository,  and,  to  my 
unspeakable  amazement,  with  my  own  signature,  V.,  at  the  end 
of  it.  By  degrees  my  associations  brightened  and  began  to 
cohere  :  and  at  last  I  perfectly  remembered  when  and  where  the 
conception  occurred  to  me,  and  my  writing  the  parable  in  my 
own  room  at  Norwich,  and  caxiying  it  down  to  my  mother 
whom  I  saw  in  the  garden,  and  her  resting  on  her  little  spade 
as  she  listened. 

The  readers  of  Dr.  Priestley's  life  will  not  pronounce  on  me^ 
{as  I  was  at  first  disposed  to  pronounce  on  myself)  that  I  was 
losing  my  wits.  Dr.  Priestley  tells  how  he  once  found  in  a 
friend's  library  a  pamphlet  on  some  controverted  topic  which  he 
brought  to  his  friend  with  praise,  as  the  best  thing  he  had  seen 
on  the  subject.  He  wanted  to  know,  —  the  title-page  being 
torn  off,  —  who  wrote  it.  His  fiiend  stared  as  my  Charleston 
host  did ;  and  Dr.  Priestley  began  to  fear  that  he  was  losing  his 
faculties :  but  he  remembered  (and  this  was  my  plea  after  him) 
that  what  we  give  out  firom  our  own  minds,  in  speech  or  in 
writing,  is  not  a  subject  of  memory,  like  what  we  take  in  from 
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other  minds :  and  that  there  are  few  who  can  pretend  to  remem- 
ber what  they  have  said  in  letters,  after  a  few  years.  There  was 
the  fact,  in  short,  that  we  had  completely  forgotten  compositions 
of  onr  own  ;  and  that  we  were  not  losing  our  fiiculties. 

Here  is  the  paroble  which  went  through  such  curious  adven- 
tures. 

THE  WANDERING  CHILD. 

''In  a  solitary  place  among  the  groves,  a  child  wandered 
whithersoever  he  would.  He  believed  himself  alone,  and  wist 
not  that  one  watched  him  from  the  thicket,  and  that  the  eye  of 
his  parent  was  on  him  continually ;  neither  did  he  mark  whose 
hand  had  opened  a  way  for  him  thus  far.  All  things  that  he 
saw  were  new  to  him ;  therefore  he  feared  nothing.  He  cast 
himself  down  in  the  long  grass,  and  as  he  lay  he  sang  till  his 
voice  of  joy  rang  through  the  woods.  When  he  nestled  among 
the  flowers,  a  serpent  arose  from  the  midst  of  them ;  and  when 
the  child  saw  how  its  burnished  coat  glittered  in  the  sun  like  a 
rainbow,  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  take  it  to  his  bosom. 
Then  the  voice  of  his  parent  cried  from  the  thicket  *  Beware ! ' 
And  the  child  sprang  up,  and  gazed  above  and  around,  to  know 
whence  the  voice  came ;  but  when  he  saw  it  not,  he  presently 
remembered  it  no  more. 

He  watched  how  a  butterfly  burst  from  its  shell,  and  flitted 
faster  than  he  could  pursue,  and  soon  rose  &r  above  his  reach. 

When  he  gazed  and  could  trace  its  flight  no  more,  his  father 
put  forth  his  hand,  and  pointed  where  the  butterfly  ascended, 
even  into  the  clouds. 

But  the  child  saw  not  the  sign. 

A  fountain  gushed  forth  amidst  the  shadows  of  the  trees,  and 
its  waters  flowed  into  a  deep  and  quiet  pool. 

The  child  kneeled  on  the  brink,  and  looking  in,  he  saw  his 
own  bright  face,  and  it  smiled  upon  him. 

As  he  stooped  yet  nearer  to  meet  it»  the  voice  once  more  said 
'Beware!' 

The  child  started  back ;  but  he  saw  that  a  gust  had  ruffled  the 
waters,  and  he  said  within  himself^ '  It  was  but  the  voice  of  the 
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And  when  the  bToken  sunbeftms  glanced  on  the  moring  vraTet, 
he  laughed,  and  dipped  his  foot  that  the  watem  might  again  he 
ruffled  :  and  the  coofaieaa  waQ  pleasant  to  him.  The  Toice  was 
now  louder,  but  he  regarded  it  not,  as  the  winds  boie  it  away. 

At  length  he  saw  somewhat  glittering  in  the  depths  of  the 
pool;  and  he  plunged  in  to  reach  it 

As  he  sank,  he  cried  aloud  for  help. 

Ere  the  waters  had  closed  over  him,  his  father^s  hand  was 
Bti^tched  out  to  save  him. 

And  while  he  yet  shivered  with  chiUness  and  fear,  his  parent 
said  unto  him«  *  Mine  eye  was  upon  thee,  and  thou  didst  not 
heed ;  neither  bast  thou  beheld  my  sign,  nor  hearkened  to  my 
voice.    If  thou  hadst  thought  on  me,  I  had  not  been  hidden.' 

Then  the  child  cast  himself  on  his  fitther's  bosom  and  aaid,  -^ 
'Be  nigh  unto  me  still ;  and  mine  eyes  shall  wait  on  thee^  and 
my  ears  shall  be  open  unto  thy  voice  for  ever  more.'  *' 

I  need  say  no  more  of  my  American  travels.  Besides  thai 
I  have  given  out  my  freshest  impressions  in  the  two  wotIls  on 
America  which  were  published  in  the  year  after  my  return,  it 
is  as  impossible  to  me  here  as  in  other  parts  of  this  Memoir  to 
give  any  special  account  of  my  nearest  and  dearest  friends.  To 
those  who  have  seen  by  the  volumes  I  refer  to  how  I  lived  and 
travelled  with  Dr.  and  Mrsi  FoUen  no  avowal  or  description  of 
our  intercourse  csn  be  necessary ;  and  the  rslation  in  which  Mrs. 
Chapman  stands  to  me  now,  in  the  most  delibeiate  and  gravest 
hour  of  my  life,  tenders  it  impossible  to  lay  open  our  relation 
further  to  the  world.  I  will  simply  state  one  fact  which  may 
show,  without  protestation,  what  my  near  and  dear  American 
friends  were  to  me.  They  and  I  did  not  half  believe,  when  I 
came  away,  that  we  had  parted :  and  it  was  some  years  before 
I  felt  at  all  sure  that  I  should  not  live  and  die  in  America,  when 
my  domestic  duties  should,  in  the  course  of  nature,  have  closed. 
Jt  was  my  Tynemouth  illness,  in  fact,  which  decided  the  conflict. 
Something  of  a  conflict  it  was.  If  I  had  gone  to  America,  it 
would  have  been  for  the  sole  abject  of  working  in  the  cause 
which  I  believed  then,  and  which  I  believe  now,  to  be  the 
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greatest  pending  in  the  world.  While  my  mother  lived,  mj 
duty  was  clear — to  remain  with  her  if  she  and  the  fiunily  desired 
it.  I  did  not  think  it  the  best  arrangement ;  especially  when 
I  witnessed  the  painful  effect  on  her  of  the  resumption  of  my 
London  life  and  acquaintances :  but  she  and  the  othero  wished 
things  to  go  on  as  they  were ;  and  I  never  thought  of  objecting, 
I  did  my  utmost  to  make  the  two  old  ladies  under  my  chaige 
happy.  It  did  not  last  very  long,  —  only  two  years  and  a  hal^ 
when  I  broke  down  under  the  anxiety  of  my  position.  Daring 
that  time,  the  vision  of  a  scheme  of  life,  in  which  the  anti-slavery 
cause  (for  the  sake  of  the  liberties  of  every  kind  involved  in  it) 
should  be  my  vocation,  was  ofiben  before  me,  -^  not  as  a  mattet 
of  imagination,  but  for  decision  by  the  judgment,  when  the  time 
sboukl  arrive.  The  immediate  objections  of  the  judgment  were 
two :  —  that,  in  the  first  place,  it  seldom  or  never  answers  to 
wander  abroad  for  duty ;  every  body  doing  best  what  lies  nearest 
at  hand :  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  my  relation  to  Mrs, 
Chapman  required  my  utmost  moral  care.  The  discavery  of  her 
moral  power  and  insight  was  to  me  so  extraordinary  that,  while 
I  longed  to  work  with  and  under  her,  I  felt  that  it  must  be 
morally  perilous  to  lean  on  any  one  mind  as  I  could  not  but  lean 
on  hers.  Thus  far,  whenever  we  had  differed,  (and  that  had  not 
seldom  happened)  I  had  found  her  right;  and  so  deeply  and 
broadly  right  as  to  make  me  long  to  commit  myself  to  her  guid- 
ance. Such  a  committal  can  never  be  otherwise  than  wrong ; 
and  this  it  was  which,*  more  than  any  thing,  made  me  doubt 
whether  I  ought  to  contemplate  the  scheme.  As  usual  in  such 
cases,  events  decided  the  matter.  My  mother  was  removed  from 
under  my  care  by  my  own  illness ;  and,  when  I  had  recovered, 
and  she  died  at  an  advanced  age,  I  had  a  clear  course  of  duty  to 
pursue  at  home,  in  which  perhaps  there  may  be  as  decided  an 
implication  of  human  liberties  of  thought^  action  and  speech  aa 
in  the  anti-slavery  cause  itselfl 

To  a  certain  extent,  my  travels  in  America  answered  my  pur- 
poses of  self-discipline  in  undertaking  thenu  Fearing  that  I 
was  gpx)wing  too  much  accustomed  to  luxury,  and  to  an  exclu- 
sive rt^gularity  in  the  modes  of  living,  I  desired  to  <' rough  it" 
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for  a  considerable  time.  The  same  purpose  would  have  been 
answered  as  well,  perhaps,  and  certainly  more  according  to  my 
inclination,  if  I  could  have  been  quiet,  instead  of  travelling, 
after  my  great  task  was  done ; — if  I  could  have  had  repose  of 
body  and  peace  of  mind,  in  freedom  from  all  care.  This  was 
impossible;  and  the  next  best  thing  was  such  a  voyage  and 
journey  as  I  took.  America  was  the  right  country  too,  (apart 
from  the  peculiar  agitation  it  happened  to  be  in  when  I  ar- 
rived;) the  national  boast  being  a  perfectly  true  one, — that  a 
woman  may  travel  alone  from  llaine  to  Georgia  without  dread 
of  any  kind  of  injury.  For  two  ladies  who  feared  nothing, 
there  was  certainly  nothing  to  fear.  We  had  to  ''rough  it" 
sometimes,  as  every  body  must  in  so  new  and  thinly  peopled  a 
Country ;  but  we  always  felt  ourselves  safe  from  ill  usage  of  any 
kind.  One  night,  at  New  Orleans,  we  certainly  did  feel  as 
much  alarmed  as  could  well  be;  but  that  was  nobody's  &ult 
From  my  childhood  up,  I  believe  I  have  never  felt  so  desolating 
a  sense  of  fear  as  for  a  few  moments  on  that  occasion,  *—  which 
was  simply  this. 

A  cousin  of  mine  whom  I  saw  at  Mobile  had  a  house  at  New 
Orleans,  inhabited  by  himself  or  his  partner,  as  they  happened 
to  be  there  or  at  Mobile.  My  cousin  kindly  offered  us  the  use 
of  this  house  during  our  stay,  saying  that  we  might  thus  obtain 
some  hours  of  coolness  and  quiet  in  the  morning  which  would 
be  unattainable  in  a  boarding-house,  or  in  the  capacity  of  guests. 
The  "people,"  that  is,  the  slaves,  received  orders  to  make  us 
comfortable,  and  the  partner  saw  that  all  orders  were  obeyed. 
We  arrived  at  about  ten  in  the  forenoon,  —  exceedingly  tired,  — 
not  only  by  long  travel  in  the  southern  forests,  but  especially 
by  the  voyage  of  the  preceding  night,  —  in  hot,  thundery 
weather,  a  rough  sea,  and  in  a  steamboat  which  so  swarmed 
with  cockroaches  that  we  could  not  bring  ourselves  to  lie 
down.  —  It  was  a  day  of  considerable  excitement.  We  found 
a  great  heap  of  letters  from  home ;  we  saw  many  friends  in  the 
course  of  the  day ;  and  at  night  I  wrote  letters  so  late  that  my 
companion,  for  once,  went  to  bed  before  me.  We  had  four 
rooms  forming  a  sqiuire,  or  nearly: — two  sitting-rooms^  front 
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and  back;  and  two  bed-rooms  opening  out  of  them,  and  also 
Teaching,  like  them,  from  the  landing  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  to 
the  stieet  front  On  account  of  the  heat,  we  decided  to  put  all 
our  luggage  (which  was  of  considerable  bulk)  into  one  room, 
and  sleep  in  the  other.  Tlie  beds  were  yeiy  laige,  and  as  hard 
as  the  floor, — as  they  should  be  in  such  a  climate.  Mosquito 
nets  hung  from  the  top ;  and  the  room  was  plentifully  provided 
with  sponging  baths  and  water.  — Miss  J.  was  in  bed  before  I 
finished  my  writing :  and  I  therefore  did  not  call  her  when  I 
found  that  the  French  window  opening  on  the  balcony  could 
not  be  shut,  as  the  spring  was  broken.  Any  one  could  reach 
the  balcony  from  the  street  easily  enough;  and  here  was  an 
entrance  which  could  not  be  barred !  I  set  the  heaviest  chair 
against  it,  with  the  heaviest  things  piled  on  it  that  I  could  lay 
my  hands  on.  I  need  not  explain  that  New  Orleans  is,  of  all 
cities  in  the  civilised  world,  the  most  renowned  for  night  rob* 
bevy  and  murder.  The  reputation  is  deserved ;  or  was  at  that 
time :  and  we  had  been  in  the  way  of  hearing  some  very  painful 
and  alarming  stories  from  some  of  our  friends  who  spoke  from 
their  own  experience.  Miss  J.  was  awake  when  I  was  about  to 
step  into  bed,  and  thoughtlessly  put  out  the  candle.  I  observed 
on  my  folly  in  doing  this,  and  on  our  having  foigotten  to 
inquire  where  the  slave-quarter  was.  Here  we  were,  alone  in 
the  middle  of  New  Orleans,  with  no  light,  no  bell,  no  servants 
within  reach  if  we  had  had  one,  and  no  idea  where  the  slaves 
were  to  be  found!  We  could  only  hope  that  nothing  would 
happen :  but  I  took  my  trumpet  with  me  within  the  mosquito 
curtun,  and  laid  it  within  reach  of  Miss  J.'s  hand,  in  case  of 
her  having  to  tell  me  any  news.  I  was  asleep  in  a  trice.  Not 
so  Miss  J. 

She  gently  awoke  me  after  what  seemed  to  her  a  very  long 
time;  and,  putting  the  cup  of  my  tube  close  to  her  mouth, 
whispered  slowly,  so  that  I  could  hear  her,  **  There  is  somebody 
or  something  walking  about  the  room."  I  whispered  that  we 
could  do  nothing:  and  that,  in  our  helpless  state,  the  safest 
way  was  to  go  to  sleep.  **  But  I  can't,"  replied  she.  I  cannot 
describe  how  sorry  I  was  for  her,  sitting  up  listening  to  fearftd 
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aoimda  thai  I  could  not  hear.  I  eameaily  desired  to  help  her : 
but  theie  wae  nolhing  that  I  could  do.  To  sit  up,  unable  to 
bear  anything,  and  thus  losing  nerve  eveiy  minute,  was  the 
worst  thing  of  all  for  us  both.  I  told  her  to  rouse  me  again 
if  she  had  the  slightest  wish :  but  that  I  really  advised  her 
going  to  sleep,  as  I  meant  to  do.  She  again  said  she  could  not 
I  did ;  and  it  mui^  be  remembered  how  remarkably  tired  I  was. 
After  another  apace,  Jim  J.  woke  me  again,  and  in  the  same 
cautious  manner  said»  "  It  is  a  man  without  shoes ;  and  ho  is 
just  at  your  side  of  the  bed."  We  each  said  the  aame  thing  as 
before ;  and  again  I  went  to  sleep.  Once  more  she  woke  me  j 
and  this  time  she  spoke  with  a  little  less  cautioxL  She  said  he 
bad  been  walking  about  all  that  time,--* for  hours.  He  bad 
pushed  against  the  furniture,  and  especially  the  washstand,  and 
seemed  to  be  washing  bis  bands :  and  now  he  bad  gone  out  at 
the  door  nearest  the  stairs.  What  did  I  think  of  her  fastening 
that  door)  I  feared  she  would  let  the  mosquitoes  in  if  she  got 
up ;  and  there  ware  two  other  doora  to  the  room;  so  I  did  not 
think  we  should  gain  much.  She  was  better  satisfied  to  try; 
and  she  drove  a  heavy  trunk  against  the  door,  returned  without 
letting  in  any  mosquitoes  and  at  het  obtained  some  deep.  In 
the  morning  we  started  up  to  see  what  we  had  lost.  My  watch 
was  sajfo  on  the  table.  My  rings  wei»  not  there ;  but  we  soon 
qned  them  rolled  off  to  the  comers  of  the  room.  The  water 
firom  the  baths  was  spilled ;  and  our  clothes  were  on  the  floor; 
but  we  missed  nothing. 

We  agreed  to  say  and  do  nothing  ungracious  to  the  servants, 
and  to  make  no  complaint ;  but  to  keep  on  the  watch  for  an  ex* 
planation  of  the  mystezy ;  ancl,  if  evening  came  without  any  light 
being  thrown  on  the  matter,  to  consult  our  friends  the  Porters 
about  sp^iding  another  night  in  that  room.  <—  At  breakfast*  the 
slave  women,  who  had  been  to  market,  and  got  us  some  young 
green  peas  and  other  good  things,  hung  over  our  chairs,  and  were 
ready  to  gossip,  as  nsuaL  I  could  make  nothing  of  their  jabber ; 
Bjnd  Miss  J.  not  much ;  but  she  persevered  on  this  occasion ;  and, 
before  bieakCast  was  over,  she  g^ve  me  a  nod  which  showed  me 
thai  our  case  was  explained*    She  had  been  playing  with  a  little 
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Uack  dog  the  while :  and  ehe  told  me  at  length  that  thia  little 
black  dog  belonged  to  the  peisonage  at  the  back  of  my  chair ; 
hot  that  the  big  dog,  chained  up  in  the  yard,  belonged  to  my 
cousin ;  and  that  the  big  dog  was  the  one  which  was  unchained 
the  last  thing  at  night,  and  allowed  the  range  of  the  premises, 
to  deal  with  the  lats,  which  abounded  in  that  house  as  in  every 
other  in  New  Orleans.  The  city  being  built  in  a  swamp,  in- 
mnmerable  zata  are  a  necessary  consequence.  The  intruder  was 
i^garded  very  diffetently  the  next  night ;  and  we  had  no  mora 
alanns»  I  own  that  the  moments  when  my  companion  told  me 
that  a  man  without  shoes  was  walking  about  the  KK>m,  and 
when,  again,  she  heard  him  close  by  my  bedside,  were  those  of 
very  painful  fear.  I  have  felt  nothing  like  it  on  any  othex 
occasion,  since  I  grew  up. 

Safe  as  we  were  from  ill  usage,  our  friends  in  America  rather 
wondered  at  our  fearlessness  about  the  perils  of  the  mere  travel 
We  were  supposed,  before  we  were  known,  to  be  fine  ladies ;  an4 
fine  ladles  are  full  of  ternns  in  America,  as  elsewhere.  When  it 
was  seen  that  we  could  help  ourselvesy  and  had  no  groundless 
fiaarsysome  of  our  friends  reminded  ua  that  their  forests  and  great 
rivers  were  not  like  our  own  mailroads;  and  that  untoward  acci- 
dents and  detentions  might  take  place,  when  we  should  be  glad 
of  such  aid  as  could  be  had  from  its  being  known  who  we  were* 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  the  survivor  of  the  great  men  of  the  best 
days  of  the  republic,  and  the  most  venerated  man  in  the  country, 
put  into  my  hands  '^  a  general  letter,''  as  he  called  it,  commends 
ing  us  to  the  good  offices  of  all  citizens,  in  case  of  need.  The 
letter  lies  before  me ;  and  I  will  give  it  as  a  curiosity.  Ko 
occasion  of  peril  called  it  forth  for  use ;  but  it  was  a  show,  i^ 
many  a  wild  place, -«<•  gratifying  the  eyes  of  revering  fellow* 
citizens  of  the  majestic  old  Judge.    Here  it  is. 

**  I  have  had  the  honour  of  being  introduced  to,  and  of  forming 
some  acquaintance  with,  Miss  Martineau  and  Miss  J ,  two  Eng- 
lish ladies  of  distinction  who  are  making  the  tour  of  the  United 
States.  As  casualties  to  which  all  travdlers,  especially  those  of  the 
female  sex,  are  liable  suiy  expose  these  ladies  to  some  difficulties  in 
sttoarians  remote  from  those  popnlous  towns  in  which  they  maj  find 
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penons  to  whom  thejr  will  be  known,  it  gives  me  pleosnie  to  state 
that  these  ladies  have  the  fjurest  claims  to  the  aid,  protection  and 
services  which  their  possible  situation  may  require  :  that  they  are  of 
high  worth  and  character,  and  that  I  shall,  individually,  feel  myself 
under  obligations  to  any  gentleman  who,  in  the  event  described,  shall 
be  in  any  manner  useful  to  them. 

J.  MABSHALL.- 

A  parting  act  of  gallantry  has  puzded  me  many  a  time ;  and 
the  more  I  have  thought  of  it,  the  less  have  I  known  what  to 
make  of  it.  For  many  months  it  had  been  settled,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  that  I  was  to  return  in  Captain  Bnrsley's  ship, — 
he  being  a  friend,  in  virtue  of  mutual  friendships  on  both  sides 
the  water.  Some  days  before  I  sailed,  my  last  American  host 
undertook  the  business  of  paying  my  passage,  and  changing  my 
American  money  for  English.  We  were  not  aware  of  any  ex- 
traoidinaxy  precipitation  in  settling  this  business.  When  I  was 
out  at  sea,  however,  a  fellow-passenger,  one  of  our  party  of  six, 
put  into  my  hands  a  packet  of  money.  It  was  the  amount  of 
my  &re ;  and  my  fellow-passenger  either  could  not  or  would  not 
tell  me  who  sent  it  She  said  she  was  as  helpless  in  the  matter 
88  I  was.  All  that  she  could  tell  me  was  that  somebody  had 
gone,  in  supposed  good  time,  to  pay  my  passage,  was  disconcerted 
to  find  I  had  paid  it,  and  could  think  of  no  other  way  than 
returning  the  money  through  a  fellow-passenger.  —  I  know  no 
more  of  the  motive  than  of  the  person  or  persons.  Whether  it 
was  shame  at  the  treatment  I  had  received  on  the  anti-slaveiy 
question,  or  a  primitive  method  of  hospitality,  or  any  thing  else, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  satisfy  myself^  or  to  get  any  light  from 
any  body.  I  could  do  nothing,  and  say  nothing.  The  only  cer- 
tain thing  about  the  case  is  that  the  act  was  meant  in  kindness : 
and  I  need  not  say  that  I  was  grateful  accordingly. 

The  New  York  host  whom  I  have  referred  to  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  our  captain  :  and  he  knew  enough  of  one  or  two  of  the 
passengers  to  be  pretty  well  aware  that  there  would  be  moral 
tempests  on  board,  however  fair  the  weather  might  be  overhead. 
He  and  his  wife  kindly  forbore  to  give  me  any  hint  of  coming 
discomfort  which  could  not  be  avoided ;  but  they  begged  me  to 
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keep  a  reiy  fiill  jounud  of  the  Tojage,  and  send  it  to  them,  for 
their  private  reading.  I  did  bo  :  and  they  next  requested  that 
I  would  agree  to  a  proposal  to  print  it^ — the  names  being 
altered ;  and  the  most  disgraceful  of  the  incidents  (e.  g.,  a  plot 
for  the  seduction  of  an  orphan  girl)  being  omitted  The  narrsr 
tive  accordingly  appeared  in  the  ^'  Penny  Magazine  "  of  October 
and  November,  1837,  under  the  title  of  "A  Month  at  Sea." 
As  it  may  amuse  somebody  to  see,  in  such  detail,  what  such  a 
voyage  was  like,  the  narrative  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  * 
It  }B  enough  to  say  here  that  I  had  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
panionship of  Professor  and  Mra  Farrar,  of  Harvard  University ; 
of  Lieutenant  Wilkes,  who  was  on  his  way  to  England  to  pre- 
pare for  the  American  Exploring  Expedition,  of  which  he  was 
Commander ;  and  of  two  or  three  younger  members  of  the  party, 
who  were  good-humoured  and  agreeable  comrades,  in  the  midst 
of  a  set  of  passengers  who  were  as  far  as  possible  from  being 
either. 

We  arrived  at  Liverpool  on  the  26th  of  August,  1836 ;  and 
there  I  found  several  members  of  my  fieunily  awaiting  me. 

•  Appendix  C. 


SECTION  IV. 

Mt  mother  and  I  spMit  two  motitiiB  mnong  my  bioth«iA  and 
sistetB  before  returning  home^  to  settle  for  the  winter.  I  wae 
aware  that  I  must  presently  make  ap  my  mind  aboat  a  book  or 
no  book  on  America :  bat  I  had  no  idea  how  aoon  my  decinon 
would  be  oalled  fot.  As  I  have  mentioned,  I  declined  the  offer 
made  before  I  left  home  to  obtain  an  advance  of  j£500  from  4 
publifiher,  who  would  be  glad  thus  to  secure  the  book.  Mr.  Mur- 
ray also  sent  me  a  message  through  a  mutual  friend,  intimating 
his  wish  to  publish  my  travek  on  my  return*  In  America  such 
applications  were  frequent :  and  on  all  occasions  my  reply  was 
the  same ;  that  I  did  not  know,  nor  should  till  I  got  home, 
whether  I  should  write  on  the  subject  at  alL  One  personal  ap- 
plication made  to  me  in  New  York  at  once  amused  and  shocked 
me.  I  had  not  then,  and  I  have  not  to  this  day,  got  over  the 
wonder  and  disgust  caused  by  the  tone  in  which  so  serious  and 
unworldly  a  vocation  as  that  of  authorship  is  spoken  of;  and, 
of  all  the  broad  instances  of  such  coaiseness  that  I  have  met 
with,  this  New  York  application  affoids  the  very  grossest  Mr. 
Harper,  the  head  of  the  redoubtable  piratical  publishing  house  in 
New  York,  said  to  me  in  his  own  shop,  "  Come,  now !  tell  me 
what  you  will  take  for  your  book."  — "What  bookl" — "0! 
you  know  you  will  write  a  book  about  this  country.  Let  me 
advise  you."  —  "But  I  don't  know  that  I  shall  write  one."  — 
"  0 1  but  I  can  tell  you  how  easily  you  may  do  it.  So  &r  as 
you  have  gone,  you  must  have  picked  up  a  few  incidents. 
Well  I  then  you  might  TroUopize  a  bit,  and  so  make  a  readable 
book.  I  would  give  you  something  handsome  for  it.  Come! 
what  will  you  take?" 

Even  people  who  know  nothing  of  books  in  a  mercantile  view 
seem  to  have  as  little  conception  of  the  true  aim  and  temper  of 
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authorship  as  the  l)ook-metchaiit8  themaelvee,  who  talk  of  a  book 
«8  an  *' aitide,''^^ as  the  mercer  talks  of  a  eliairl  or  a  dress.  A 
good,  unselfish,  afiectioiiate  woman,  whom  I  really  loTe,  showed 
me  one  day  how  she  loves  me  still  as  in  the  old  times  when  I 
was  not  yet  an  author,  by  evidencing  her  total  lack  of  sympathy 
in  my  thoughts  and  feelings  about  my  work.  I  am  to  her  thd 
Harriet  of  our  youth, — the  authorship  being  nothing  more  be- 
tween us  than  something  which  has  made  her  happy  for  me, 
because  it  has  made  me  happy.  I  like  this,  -^^  the  being  lored 
as  the  old  Harriet :  but,  still,  I  was  startled  one  day  by  her  con- 
gratulating me  on  my  success  in  obtaining  £Gane.  I  had  worked 
hard  for  it,  and  she  was  so  glad  I  had  got  it  1  I  do  not  like  di»- 
claiming,  or  in  any  way  dwelling  on  this  sort  of  subject ;  but  it 
was  impossible  to  let  this  pass.  I  told  her  I  had  never  worked 
for  fame.  "  Well  then,  — for  money."  She  was  so  glad  I  was 
so  successful,  and  oould  get  such  sums  for  my  books.  This, 
again,  could  not  be  let  pass.  I  assured  her  I  had  never  written, 
or  omitted  to  write,  any  thing  whatever  from  pecuniary  con*- 
aidemtions.  *'WeIl,  then,"  said  she,  ''for  usefulness.  I  am 
determined  to  be  right  You  write  to  do  good  to  your  fellow- 
creatures.  Tou  must  allow  that  I  am  right  now."  I  was  silent ; 
and  when  she  found  that  I  could  allow  no  such  thing,  she  was 
puoled.  Her  alternatives  were  exhausted.  I  told  her  that  I 
wrote  beoause  I  could  not  help  it.  There  was  something  that 
I  wanted  to  say,  and  I  said  it :  that  was  all  The  fame  and  the 
money  and  the  usefulness  might  or  might  not  follow.  It  was 
not  by  my  endeavour  if  they  did. 

On  landing  at  Liverpool,  I  found  various  letters  from  publish- 
ers awaiting  me^  One  was  irom  Mr.  Bentley,  reminding  me  of 
his  having  met  me  at  Miss  Berry's,  and  expressing  his  hope  of 
having  my  manuscript  immediately  in  his  hands.  My  reply  wad 
that  I  had  no  manuscript  Another  letter  was  ftom  Messrs. 
Saunders  and  Otley  to  my  mother,  saying  that  they  desired  th6 
pleasure  of  publishing  my  travels.  I  was  disposed  to  treat  with 
them,  because  the  negotiation  for  the  "Two  Old  Men's  Tales" 
had  been  an  agreeable  one.  I  therefore  explained  to  these  gen- 
tlemen the  precise  state  of  the  case,  and  at  length  agreed  to  an 
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interview  when  I  should  retain  to  town.  My  mother  and  I 
reached  home  before  London  began  to  fill;  and  I  took  some 
pains  to  remain  unseen  for  two  or  three  weeks,  while  arranging 
my  books,  and  my  dress  and  my  other  affairs.  One  November 
morning,  however,  my  return  was  announced  in  the  '*  Mcnming 
Chronicle;"  and  such  a  day  as  that  I  never  passed,  and  hoped 
at  the  time  never  to  pass  again. 

First,  Mr.  Bentley  bustled  down,  and  obtained  entrance  to  my 
study  before  any  body  else.  Mr.  Colbum  came  next,  and  had 
to  wait  He  bided  his  time  in  the  drawing-room.  In  a  few 
minutes  arrived  Mr.  Saunders,  and  was  shown  into  my  mother^s 
parlour.  These  gentlemen  were  all  notoriously  on  the  worst 
terms  with  each  other ;  and  the  fear  was  that  they  should  meet 
and  quarrel  on  the  stairs.  Some  friends  who  happened  to  call 
at  the  time  were  beyond  measure  amused. 

Mr.  Bentley  beigan  business.  Looking  hard  into  the  fire,  he 
"  made  no  doubt "  I  remembered  the  promise  I  had  made  him 
at  Miss  Berry's  house.  I  had  no  recollection  of  having  promised 
any  thing  to  Mr.  Bentley.  He  told  me  it  was  impossible  I 
should  forget  having  assured  him  that  if  any  body  published  for 
me,  except  Fox,  it  should  be  himsel£  I  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
such  an  engagement.  Mr.  Bentley  declared  it  might  be  his  silli- 
ness ;  but  he  should  go  to  his  grave  persuaded  that  I  had  made 
him  such  a  promise.  It  might  be  his  silliness,  he  repeated.  I 
replied  that  indeed  it  was ;  as  I  had  a  perfect  recollection  that 
no  book  of  mine  was  in  question  at  all,  but  the  Series,  which  he 
had  talked  of  putting  among  his  Standard  Novels.  He  now 
offered  the  most  extravagant  terms  for  a  book  on  America,  and 
threw  in,  as  a  bribe,  an  offer  of  a  thousand  pounds  for  the  first 
novel  I  should  write.  Though  my  refusals  were  as  positive  as  I 
could  make  them,  I  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  him : 
and  I  doubt  whether  I  was  so  rude  to  Mr.  Harper  himself  as  to 
the  London  speculator.  —  Mr.  Colbum,  meantime,  sent  in  his 
letter  of  introduction,  which  was  from  the  poet  Campbell,  with 
a  message  that  he  would  shortly  return.  So  Mr.  Saunders  en- 
tered next.  I  liked  him,  as  before ;  and  our  conversation  about 
the  book  became  quite  confidential     I  explained  to  him  fully 
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my  doQbt  as  to  the  roception  of  the  woiik,  on  rtibe  groimd  of  its 
broad  repubUoan  ohaiaoter.  I  told  him  plaizUy  that  I  believed 
it  would  xuin  me,  beoanse  it  would  be  the  piinoiple.of  the  book 
to  xegaid  eveiy  thing  American  &om  the  ^Amerioan  point  of 
view :  and  this  method^  though  the  only  ftor  one^  was  90  unlike 
the  usual  piactice^  and  must  lead  to  a  judgment  so  unlikp  what 
English  people  were  pii^p^ied  for,  that  I  should  not  bp  surprised 
by  a  total  eondemnation  of  my  book  and  mysQll  I  told  him 
that)  after  this  warning,  he  could  zeta»at  or  negotiate,  as  he 
pleased:  but  that,  bemg  thus  warned,  be  and  not  I  must  pro- 
pose terms :  and  moreover,  it  ipust  be  understood  that,  our  nego- 
tiation once  concluded,  I  could  listen  to  no  xemonstrance  or 
objection,  in  regard  to  the  contents  of  my  book.  Mr.  Saunders 
replied  that  he  had  no  diffiqulty  in  agreeing  to  these  conditions, 
and  that  we  might  now  pioeeed  to  business.  When  hp  had 
ptfoertaiiied  that  the  work  would  conisist  of  three  volumes,  and 
what  their  probable  9ize  would  be,  the  amusing  part  of  the  affiiir 
b^n.  ''  Wtilf  Ma'am,^  said  he,  **  what  do  you  propose  that 
we  should  give  you  for  the  copyright  of  the  fimt  edition  T' 
*'  Why,  you  know,"  said  I,  "  I  have  written  to  you,  from  the 
beginning,  that  I  would  i»opoee  no  terms.  I  am  quite  resolved 
f^^ainst  it"  — *^ Well,  Ma'am;  suppofiing  the  edition  to  consist 
of  three  thousand  copies^  will  you  just  give  me  an  idea  what  you 
would  expect  for  it t"  < —  ^No^  tSx.  iSannders :  that  ie  your  busi- 
ness.   I  wait  to  hear  your  terms." 

So  I  sat  skeimousdy  looking  into  the  fire,  —  Mr.  Saunders  no 
Jess  strenuously  looking  at  me,  till  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep 
my  countenance.  He  waited  for  meto  speak ;  but  I  would  not; 
and  I  wondered  where  the  matter  would  end,  when  he  at  last 
opened  his  lips.  <'  What  would  you  thiok.  Ma'am,  of  ^900  for 
the  first  edition  r'  —  ''Ineluding  the  twenty-five  copies  I  stipu- 
lated for!"  —  '^ Including  twenty-five  copies  of  the  work,  and 
all  proceeds  of  the  sale  in  America,  over  and  above  expen- 
seSb"  I  thought  these  libeijal  terms ;  and  I  said  so ;  but  I 
auggeeted  that  each  party  should  take  a  day  or  two  for  oonsider- 
Mion,  to  leave  no  room  for  repentance  hereafter.  I  inquired 
jirliether  Miossa.  Saunders  and  Otlay  b^  any  objection  to  iqj 
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naming  their  faonBe  as  the  one  I  was  negotiating  with,  as  I  dis- 
liked the  appearance  of  entertaining  the  proffers  of  various  houses, 
which  yet  I  could  not  get  rid  of  without  a  distinct  answer  to 
give.  Apparently  amused  at  the  question,  Mr.  Saunders  replied 
that  it  would  be  gratifying  to  them  to  be  so  named. 

On  the  stairs,  Mr.  Saunders  met  Mr.  Colbum,  who  chose  to  be 
confident  that  Campbell's  introduction  would  secure  to  him  all 
he  wished.  The  interview  was  remarkably  disagreeable,  from 
his  refusing  to  be  refused,  and  pretending  to  believe  that  what  I 
wanted  was  more  and  more  money.  At  last,  on  my  giving  him 
a  broad  hint  to  go  away,  he  said  that,  having  no  intention  of 
giving  up  his  object,  he  should  spend  the  day  at  a  coffee-house 
in  the  neighbourhood,  whence  he  should  shortly  send  in  terms 
for  my  consideration.  He  now  only  implored  a  promise  that  I 
would  not  finally  pass  my  word  that  day.  The  moment  he  was 
gone,  I  slipped  out  into  the  Park  to  refresh  my  mind  and  body ; 
for  I  was  heated  and  wearied  with  the  conferences  of  the  morn- 
ing. On  my  return,  I  found  that  Mr.  Colbum  had  called  again: 
and  while  we  were  at  dinner,  he  sent  in  a  letter,  containing  his 
fresh  terms.  They  were  so  absurdly  high  that  if  I  had  had  any 
confidence  in  the  soundness  of  the  negotiation  before,  it  would 
now  be  overthrown.  Mr.  Colbum  offered  £2,000  for  the  present 
work,  on  the  supposition  of  the  sale  of  I  forget  what  number, 
and  £1,000  for  the  first  novel  I  should  write.  The  worst  of  it 
was,  he  left  word  that  he  should  call  again  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  When  we  were  at  tea,  Mr.  Bentley  sent  in  a  set  of 
amended  proposals ;  and  at  ten,  Mr.  Colbum  arrived.  He  set 
forth  his  whole  array  of  ''advantages,"  and  declared  himself 
positive  that  no  house  in  London  could  have  offered  higher 
terms  than  his.  I  reminded  him  that  I  had  been  telling  him  all 
day  that  my  objections  did  not  relate  to  the  amount  of  money ; 
and  that  I  was  going  to  accept  much  less :  that  it  was  impossible 
that  my  work  should  yield  what  he  had  offered,  and  leave  any- 
thing over  for  himself;  and  that  I  therefore  felt  that  these  pro- 
posals were  intended  to  bind  me  to  his  house,  —  an  obligation 
which  I  did  not  choose  to  incur.  He  pathetically  complained 
of  having  raised  up  rivals  to  himself  in  the  assistants  whom 
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he  had  trained,  and  condaded  with  an  affected  air  of  resignation 
which  was  highly  amnsing.  Hanging  his  head  on  one  side,  and 
sighing,  he  enunciated  the  sentiment :  '*  When,  in  pursuing  any 
praiseworthy  ohject,  we  have  done  all  we  can,  and  find  it  in 
vain,  we  can  hut  he  resigned."  With  great  satisfaction  I  saw 
him  lighted  down  stairs,  and  heard  the  house-door  locked,  at 
near  midnight,  on  the  last  of  the  hooksellers  for  that  day.  From 
that  time  forward,  Mr.  Colhum  was  seen,  on  the.  appearance  of 
any  of  my  works,  to  declare  himself  "  singularly  unfortunate  "  in 
having  heen  always  too  late.  He  professed  to  have  the  hest 
reason  to  knotw  that  if  he  had  heen  a  day  or  so  earlier  in  his 
application,  he  would  have  heen  my  publisher.  This  was  in 
each  case  a  delusion.  I  never,  for  a  moment,  encouraged  any 
such  expectation ;  and  when,  in  course  of  time,  Mr.  Colbum's 
piracies  of  Sparks's  Washington  and  other  works  were  brought 
before  the  law  courts,  I  was  glad  to  have  avoided  all  connection 
with  the  house.  — The  only  reasons  for  dwelling  on  the  matter 
at  all  are  that,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  desirable  to  put  on  record 
exactly  what  did  happen  on  an  occasion  which  was  a  good  deal 
talked  about;  and  next,  because  it  may  be  well  to  show  how  the 
d^radation  of  literature  comes  about,  in  times  when  speculating 
publishers  try  to  make  grasping  authors,  and  to  convert  the  seri- 
ous function  of  authorship  into  a  gambling  match.  The  way  in 
which  authors  allowed  themselves  to  be  put  up  to  auction,  and 
publishers  squabbled  at  the  sale  was  a  real  and  perpetual  grief  to 
me  to  witness.  It  reminded  me  but  too  often  of  the  stand  and 
the  gesticulating  man  with  the  hammer,  and  the  crowding  com- 
petitors whom  I  had  seen  jostling  each  other  in  the  slave-markets 
of  the  United  States.  I  went  to  bed  that  night  with  a  disgusted 
and  offended  feeling  of  having  been  offered  bribes,  all  day  long, 
with  a  confidence  which  was  not  a  little  insulting. 

My  transactions  with  Messrs.  Saimders  and  Otley  were  always 
very  satisfactory.  I  did  not  receive  a  penny  ftom  the  sale  of 
my  American  books  in  the  United  States,  though  my  American 
£riends  exerted  themselves  to  protect  the  work  from  being 
pirated :  but  the  disappointment  was  the  &ult  of  my  publishers' 
agent ;  and  they  were  as  sorry  for  it  as  I  was.     Soon  after  the 
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appeaianoe  of  ''  Society  in  America,"  Mr.  Saunden  called  on  me 
to  propose  a  second  work,  which  should  have  more  the  character 
of  travel,  and  be  of  a  lighter  quality  to  both  writer  and  reader. 
I  had  plenty  of  material ;  and,  thou^  I  should  hare  liked  some 
rest,  this  was  no  suffioient  reason  for  refusing.  The  publishem 
offered  me  £  600  for  this,  in  addition  to  the  attendant  advantages 
allowed  with  the  former  work  -^  Even  through  these  liberal  and 
honourable  pubUsherB,  however,  I  became  acquainted  wi^  one 
of  the  tricks  of  the  ttade  which  suxprised  me  a  good  deaL  After 
telling  me  the  day  of  publication,  and  announcing  that  my  twen- 
ty-five copies  would  be  ready,  Mr.  Saunders  .inquired  when  I 
diould  like  to  come  to  their  back  padout,  **  and  write  the  notes." 
—  ''What  notes)"  —  "The  notes  for  the  Baviews,  you  know. 
Ma'am."  He  was  surprised  at  baing  obliged  to  explain  that 
authors  write  notes  to  .fiiends  and  acquaintancea  c(Hmected  with 
.pmodicak,  ''to  request  fovourable  notices  of  the  work."  I  did 
not  know  how  to  credit  this;  and  Mr.  Saunders  was  amaced 
that  I  had  never  heard  of  it  ''I  assure  you,  Ma'am,^^-—  — <- 
does  it ;  and  all  oar  authots  do  it"  On  my  emphatiodUy  dedin- 
ing,  he  replied  ''As  you  pleese,  Ma'am :  but  it  la  the  uniyersal 
;practiee,  I  beliave."  I  have  always  been  related  to  the  Reviews 
exactly  Uke.the  offdinaxy  public  I:haye  never  inquired  who 
.had  reviewed  me,  or  known  who  was  gbing  to  do  so,  except  by 
public  rumour.  I  do  not  very  highly  .respect  reviews,  nor  like 
.to  write  them;  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  ninefy^nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred,  the  author  understands  his  subject  better  than 
the  reviewer.  It  can  hardly  be  otherwise  whilethe  author  treats 
one  subject,  to  his  study  of  whidi  his  book  itself  is  a  strong 
testimony;  whereas  tiie  reviewer  is  esqiected  to  pass  £rom  topic 
.to  topic,  to  any  extent,  pronouncing,  out  of  his  brief  survey,  on 
the  results  of  deep  and  protracted  study.  Of  all  the  many  xeYiews 
of  my  books  on  America  and  Egypt,  there  was  not,  as  &r  as  I 
know,  one  which  did  not  betray  ignorance  of  the  respective 
countriea.  And,  on  the  otiiier  hand,  there  is  no  book,  except  the 
:very  few  which  have  appeared  on  my  own  particular  subjects^ 
that  I  could  venture  to  pn»iounce  on ;  as,  in  every  other  case,  I 
fad  myself  compelled  to  approach  a  book  as  «  learner,  and  not 
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As  a  judge.  This  is  the  same  tiling  as  8a3riiig  that  leviewing^  in' 
the  wholesale  wbj  in  which  it  is  done  in  our  tiinei  is  a  radicallj^ 
yicious  practice ;  and  such  is  indeed  mj  opinion.  I  am  glad  to' 
see  scientific  men,  and  men  of  erudition,  and-  true  connoisseurs' 
in  art,  examining  what  has  been/  done  in  their  respective  depart* 
ments :  and  every  body  is  glad  of  good'  essays,  whether  they 
appear  in  books  callad  Reviews  or  elsewhera  But  of  the  reviews 
of  our  day,  properly  so  called,  the  vast  msjority  must  be  worth- 
less, because  the  reviewer  knows  less  than  the  author  of  the  mat* 
ter  in  hand. 

In  choosing  the  ground  of  my  work,  "  Society  in  America," — 
(which  should  have  been  called,  but  for  the  objection  of  my 
publishers,  '* Theory  and  Practice  of  Society  in  America,")  I 
desired  fairness  in  the  first  place :  and  I  believe  it  was  most  fiur 
to  take  my  stand  on  the  American  point  of  view, — judging* 
American  society,  in  its  spirit  and  methods,  by  the  American 
tests,  —  the  Declaration  of  IndependiBnce,  and  the  constitutions 
based  upon  its  principles.  It  had  become  a  practice  so  com- 
pletely established  to  treat  of  America  in  a  mode  of  comparison 
with  Europe,  that  I  had  little  hope  of  being  at  first  understood 
by  more  than  a  few.  The  Americans  themselves  had  been  sa 
accustomed  to  be  held  up  in  contrast  with  Europeans  by  trav- 
ellers that  they  could  not  get  rid  of  the  prepossession,  even 
while  reading  my  book.  What  praise  there  was  excited  vanity, 
as  if  such  a  thing  had  never  been  heard  of  before :  and  any  cen- 
sure was  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  answered  by  evidence  that 
the  same  evils  existed  in  England.  I  anticipated  thisj  and 
that  consternation  would  be  excited  by  some  of  my  republican 
and  other  principles.  Some  of  this  consternation,  and  much 
of  the  censure  followed,  with  a  good  deal  that  I  had  not  con- 
ceived of.  All  this  was  of  little  consequence^  in  comparison 
with  the  comfort  of  having  done  some  good,  however  little,  ia 
both  countries.  The  fundamental  &ult  of  tha  book  did  not 
become  apparent  to  me  for  some  time  after; — its  meiaphysieall 
firamework,  and  the  abstract  ti^tment  of  what  must  necessarily 
be  a  concrete  subject  The  fault  ia  not  exdnsively  mine.  It 
rests  wiUi  the  American  theory  whicb  I  had  takea  for  my  stand- 
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point :  but  it  was  the  weakness  of  an  immature  mind  to  choose 
that  method  of  treatment ;  just  as  it  was  the  act  of  immature 
politicians  to  make  after  the  same  method  the  first  American 
constitution,  —  the  one  which  would  not  work,  and  which  gave 
place  to  the  present  arrangement  Again,  I  was  infected  to  a 
certain  degree  with  the  American  method  of  dissertation  or 
preaching ;  and  I  was  also  full  of  Carlylism,  like  the  friends  I 
had  left  in  the  western  world.  So  that  my  book,  while  most 
carefully  true  in  its  facts,  had  a  strong  leaning  towards  the 
American  fashion  of  theorising ;  and  it  was  far  more  useful  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  than  on  this.  The  order  of  peo- 
ple here  who  answer  to  the  existing  state  of  the  Americans  took 
the  book  to  heart  very  earnestly,  if  I  may  judge  by  the  letters 
from  strangers  which  flowed  in  upon  me,  even  for  years  after 
its  publication.  The  applications  made  to  me  for  guidance  and 
counsel,  —  applications  which  even  put  into  my  hand  the  dis- 
posal of  a  whole  life,  in  various  instances, — arose,  not  from 
agreement  in  political  opinion,  nor  from  discontent  with  things 
at  home ;  but  from  my  hearty  conviction  that  social  bSaitb  are 
the  personal  duty  of  every  individual,  and  from  my  freedom  in 
saying  what  I  thought  The  stories  that  I  could  tell,  from 
letters  which  exist  among  my  papers,  or  from  those  which  I 
thought  it  right  to  bum  at  once,  would  move  the  coldest,  and 
rouse  the  laaest.  Those  which  touched  me  most  related  to  the 
oppressions  which  women  in  England  suffer  from  the  law  and 
custom  of  the  country.  Some  offered  evidence  of  intolerable 
oppression,  if  I  could  point  out  how  it  might  be  used.  Otheis 
offered  money,  effort,  courage  in  enduring  obloquy,  every  thing, 
if  I  could  show  them  how  to  obtain,  and  lead  them  in  obtaining, 
arrangements  by  which  they  could  be  free  in  spirit,  and  in 
outward  liberty  to  make  what  they  could  of  life.  I  feel  strongly 
tempted  to  give  here  two  or  three  narratives :  but  it  would  not 
be  right  The  applicants  and  their  friends  may  be  living;  and 
I  might  be  betraying  confidence,  though  nearly  twenty  years 
have  elapsed.  Suffice  it  that  though  I  now  disapprove  the 
American  form  and  style  of  the  book,  not  the  less  standing  by 
my  choice  of  the  American  point  of  view,  I  have  never  regret- 
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ted  its  boldness  of  speech.  I  felt  a  relief  in  having  opened  my 
mind  which  I  would  at  no  time  have  exchanged  for  any  gain 
of  reputation  or  fortune.  The  time  had  come  when,  having 
experienced  what  might  be  called  the  extremes  of  obscurity  and 
difficulty  first,  and  influence  and  success  afterwards^  I  could 
pronounce  that  there  was  nothing  for  which  it  was  worth  sacri- 
ficing freedom  of  thought  and  speech.  I  ei\joyed  in  addition 
the  consolidation  of  invaluable  friendships  iti  America,  and  the 
acquisition  of  new  ones  at  home.  Altogether,  I  am  well  pleased 
that  I  wrote  the  book,  though  I  now  see  how  much  better  it 
might  have  been  done  if  I  had  not  been  at  the  metaphysical 
period  of  my  life  when  I  had  to  treat  of  the  most  metaphysical 
constitution  and  people  in  the  world. 

Some  of  the  wisest  of  my  friends  at  home,  —  and  especially, 
I  remember  Sydney  Smith  and  Carlyle, — gently  offered  their 
criticism  on  my  more  abstract  American  book  in  the  pleasant 
form  of  praise  of  the  more  concrete  one.  The  "  Retrospect  of 
Western  Travel"  was  very  successful, — as  indeed  the  other 
was,  though  not,  I  believe,  to  the  extent  of  the  publishers'  ex- 
pectations. Sydney  Smith  showed  but  too  surely,  not  long 
after,  in  his  dealings  with  American  Repudiation,  that  he  did 
not  trouble  himself  with  any  study  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  for  he  crowded  almost  as  many  mistakes  as 
possible  into  hia  procedure,  —  supposing  Congress  to  be  answer- 
able for  the  doings  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Pennsylvania  to  have 
repudiated  her  debts ;  which  she  never  did.  Readers  who  thus 
read  for  amusement,  and  skip  the  politics,  liked  my  second  book 
best:  and  so  did  those  who,  like  Carlyle,  wisely  desire  us  to 
see  what  we  can,  and  tell  what  we  see,  without  spinning  out  of 
ourselves  systems  and  final  causes,  and  all  manner  of  notions 
which,  as  self-derived,  are  no  part  of  our  business  or  proper 
material  in  giving  an  account  of  an  existing  nation.  Carlyle 
wrote  me  that  he  had  rather  read  of  Webster's  cavernous  eyes 
and  arm  imder  his  coat-tail,  than  all  the  political  speculation  that 
a  cnt-and-dried  system  could  suggest  I  find  before  me  a  memo- 
randum that  Lord  Holland  sent  me  by  General  Fox  a  motto 
for  the  chapter  on  Washington.    How  it  came  about,  I  do  not 
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exactly  lemember ;  bat  I  am  enue  my  readers,  as  well  as  I,  were 
obliged  to  Lord  Holland  for  as  exquisite  an  appropriation  of  an 
exquisite  eulogy  as  was  ever  proposed.  The  lines  are  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham's  on  Lord  Fair&z. 

''He  mii^t  hatiB  been  a  Ung 
But  that  he  understood 
How  much  it  wm  a  meaner  thing 
To  be  nx^fnstly  great  than  honourably  good." 

It  was  in  September  of  that  year  (1837)  that  I  began  to  keep 
a  Diary.  My  reason  was  that  I  saw  so  many  wise  people,  and 
heard  so  much  valuable  conversation,  that  my  memory  would 
not  serve  me  to  retain  what  I  was  sorry  to  lose.  I  continued 
the  practice  for  about  five  years,  when  I  found  it  becoming,  not 
only  burdensome,  but,  (as  I  was  ill  and  living  in  solitude,)  per* 
nicious.  I  find,  by  the  first  portion  of  my  Diary,  that  I  fin- 
ished the  *<Eetrospect  of  Western  Travel"  on  the  first  of 
December,  1837,  having  written  a  good  many  other  things 
during  the  autumn,  of  which  I  now  remember  nothing.  It  was 
in  August  of  that  year  that  the  Editor  of  the  Westminster  Be- 
view  (then  the  property  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill)  called  on  me,  and 
asked  me  to  write  a  review  of  Miss  Sedgwick's  worics.  I  did 
so  for  the  October  number,  and  I  believe  I  supplied  about  half- 
a-dozen  articles  in  the  course  of  the  ne^tt  two  years, — the  best 
knowA  of  which  is  "The  Martyr  Age  of  the  United  States,"  — 
a  sketch  of  the  hii^ry  of  Abolitionism  in  the  United  States,  up 
to  that  time.  I  find  mentioned  in  my  Diary  of  articles  for  the 
"Penny  Magazine,"  before  and  after  the  one  already  referred 
to,  —  the  "  Month  at  Sea : "  and  I  remember  that  I  earned  Mr. 
Knight's  "  Gallery  of  Portraits,"  and  some  other  valuable  books 
in  that  pleasant  way.  The  most  puzzling  thing  to  me  is  to  fin^ 
repeated  references  to  a  set  of  Essays  called  "The  Christian' 
Seer,"  with  some  speculation  on  their  quality,  while  I  can  recal 
nothing  whatever  about  them,  —  their  object,  their  subject^ 
their  mode  of  publication,  or  any  thing  else.  I  can  only  hope' 
that  others  have  forgotten  them  as  completely  as  I  have;  tor 
they  could  not  have  been  worth  much,  if  I  have  never  heard  or 
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thought  of  them  dnce.  They  seem  to  have  coat  me  some  pains 
and  caie ;  and  they  were  probably  not  the  better  for  that  — 
The  entiy  in  my  Diaiy  on  the  completion  of  the  *' Retrospect  •' 
brings  back  some  very  deep  feelings.  **  I  care  little  abont  this 
book  of  mine.  I  have  not  done  it  carelessly.  I  believe  it  is 
trae :  but  it  will  fill  no  place  in  my  mind  and  life ;  and  I  am 
glad  it  is  done.  Shall  I  deq>ise  myself  hereafter  for  my  expec- 
tations horn  my  novel  1 " 

Great  weie  my  expectations  from  my  novel,  for  this  reason 
chiefly ;  tiiat  for  many  years  now  my  writing  had  been  almost 
entirely  about  fact :  iiekcts  of  society  and  of  individuals :  and  the 
constraint  of  the  effort  to  be  always  correct,  and  to  bear  without 
solicitude  the  questioning  of  my  correctness,  had  become  burden- 
some. I  felt  myself  in  danger  of  losing  nerve,  and  dreading 
criticism  on  the  one  hand,  and  o^  growing  rigid  and  narrow 
about  accuracy  on  the  other.  I  longed  inexpressibly  fbr  the  lib- 
erty of  fiction,  while  occasionally  doubting  whether  I  had  the 
power  to  use  that  freedom  as  I  could  have  done  teft  years  before. 
The  intimate  friend,  on  whose  litemry  counsel,  as  I  liave  said,  I 
reposed  so  thankfully,  and  at  whose  country-house  I  found  such 
irweet  refreshment  every  autumn,  was  the  confidante  of  my  aspi- 
rations about  a  novel ;  and  many  a  talk  she  and  I  had  that  au- 
tumn about  the  novel  I  was  to  write  in  the  course  of  the  next  ylsar. 
She  never  flattered  me  j  and  her  own  relish  of  fiction  made  her 
all  the  more  careful  not  to  mislead  me  as  to  my  chances  of  suc- 
cess in  a  new  walk  of  literature.  But  her  deliberate  expectation 
was  that  I  diould  succeed ;  and  her  expectation  was  grounded, 
fike  my  own,  on  the  &ct  that  my  heart  ahd  mind  were  deeply 
stirred  on  one  or  two  moral  subjects  on  which  I  wanted  the 
relief  of  speech,  or  which  could  be  as  well  expressed  in  fiction  as 
in  any  other  way,  -—  and  perhaips  with  more  freedom  and  ear- 
neetness  than  under  any  other  form^  After  finishing  my  Ameri- 
can subjects,  I  was  to  take  a  holidsty, —  to  spend  whofe  days 
without  putting  pen  to  paper ;  aAd  then  I  was  to  do  my  best 
inth  my  noVel. 

Such  Wflis  the  sehemei :  aafd  so  itr  trent  on  up  to  the  finishing 
of  the  yearns  engofgementSi  «nd  the  first  day  of  holiday,  when  I 

VOL.  I. 
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found  reason  to  suspect  that  I  had  been  under  too  long  a  strain 
of  work  and  of  anxiety.  During  that  summer,  I  failed  some- 
what in  strength,  and,  to  my  own  surprise,  in  spirits.  I  told  no 
person  of  this,  except  the  friend  and  hostess  just  referred  to. 
Within  two  years  we  found  that  I  had  already  begun  to  sink 
under  domestic  anxieties,  and  the  toil  which  was  my  only  practi- 
cable refuge  from  them.  The  illness  which  prostrated  me  in 
1839  was  making  itself  felt, — though  not  recognised, — in  1837. 
I  was  dimly  aware  of  overstrained  strength,  on  the  first  experi- 
ment of  holiday,  when  something  happened  which  threw  me 
into  great  perturbation.  Nothing  disturbs  me  so  much  as  to 
have  to  make  a  choice  between  nearly  equal  alternatives ;  and  it 
was  a  very  serious  choice  that  I  had  to  make  now.  A  member 
of  an  eminent  publishing  firm  called  on  me  on  the  eleventh  of 
December,  to  propose  that  his  house  should  set  up  a  periodical 
which  was  certainly  much  wanted,  —  an  Economical  Magazine, 

—  of  which  I  was  to  have  the  sole  charge.  The  salary  offered 
was  one  which  would  have  made  me  entirely  easy  about  income : 
the  subject  was  one  which  I  need  not  fear  to  undertake :  the 
work  was  wanted :  and  considerations  like  these  were  not 
strongly  balanced  by  the  facts  that  I  felt  tired  and  longed  for 
rest,  or  by  the  prospect  of  the  confinement  which  the  editorship 
would  impose.  The  vacillation  of  my  mind  was  for  some  days 
very  ptfinfuL  I  find,  two  days  later,  this  entry.  ^'  In  the  morn- 
ing, I  am  pro,  and  at  night,  and  in  the  night,  con  the  scheme. 
I  wonder  how  it  will  end.  I  see  such  an  opening  in  it  for 
things  that  I  want  to  say !  and  I  seem  to  be  the  person  to  under- 
take such  a  thing.  I  can  toil  —  I  am  persevering,  and  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  my  troubles  to  myselfl  If  suffering  be  the 
worst  on  the  eon  side,  let  it  come.  It  will  be  a  fine  discipline  of 
taste,  temper,  thought  and  spirits.    But  I  don't  expect and 

—  will  accede  to  my  last  stipulations.  If  not,  there's  an 
end.  If  they  do,  I  think  I  shall  make  the  plunge."  Two  days 
later :  —  "  After  tea,  sat  down  before  the  fire  with  pencil  and 
paper,  to  make  out  a  list  of  subjects,  contributors  and  books,  for 

my  periodical    Presently  came  a  letter  from  —  and , 

which  I  knew  must  nearly  decide  my  &te  in  reg^  to  the  pro- 
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jeci.  I  distinctly  felt  that  it  could  not  hurt  me,  either  way,  aa 
the  proB  and  com  seem  so  nearly  balanced  that  I  should  be 

rather  thankful  to  have  the  matter  decided  for  me.     and 

grant  all  that  I  have  asked ;  and  it  looks  much  as  if  we 

were  to  proceed.  So  I  went  on  with  my  pondering  till  past  ten, 
by  which  time  I  had  got  a  sheetful  of  subjects."  I  certainly 
dreaded  the  enterprise  more  than  I  desired  it.  "  It  is  an  awful 
choice  before  me !  Such  facilities  for  usefulness  and  activity  of 
knowledge ;  such  certain  toil  and  bondage ;  such  risk  of  failure 
and  descent  from  my  position  !  The  realities  of  life  press  upon 
me  now.  If  1  do  this,  I  must  brace  myself  up  to  do  and  suffer 
like]  a  man.  No  more  waywardness,  precipitation,  and  reliance 
on  allowance  from  others !  Undertaking  a  man's  duty,  I  must 
brave  a  man's  fate.  I  must  be  prudent,  independent,  serene, 
good-humoured;  earnest  with  cheerfulness.  The  possibility  is 
open  before  me  of  showing  what  a  periodical  with  a  perfect  tem- 
per may  be :  —  also,  of  setting  women  forward  at  once  into  the 
rank  of  men  of  business.  But  the  hazards  are  great.  I  wonder 
how  it  will  end.''  I  had  consulted  two  or  three  intimate  friends, 
when  I  wrote  these  entries:  and  had  written  to  my  brother 
James  for  his  opinion.  The  friends  at  hand  were  all  in  favour 
of  my  undertaking  the  enterprise.  If  the  one  remaining  opinion 
had  been  in  agreement  with  theirs,  I  should  have  followed  the 
unanimous  advice:  but  on  the  nineteenth,  I  find,  "James  is 
altogether  against  the  periodical  plan."  I  wrote  my  final  refusal 
on  that  day ;  and  again  I  was  at  liberty  to  ponder  my  novel. 

My  doctrine  about  plots  in  fiction  has  been  given  at  sufficient 
length.  It  follows  of  course  that  I  looked  into  real  life  for  mine. 
I  attached  myself  strongly  to  one  which  it  cost  me  much  to  sur- 
render. It  is  a  story  from  real  life  which  Miss  Sedgwick  has 
offered  in  her  piece  called  ''  Old  Maids,"  in  her  volume  of  "  Tales 
and  Sketches,"  not  likely  to  be  known  in  England :  —  a  story  of 
two  sisters,  ten  years  apart  in  age,  the  younger  of  whom  loves 
and  finally  marries  the  betrothed  of  thei  elder.  Miss  Sedgwick 
told  me  the  real  story,  with  some  circumstances  of  the  deepest 
interest  which  she,  for  good  reasons,  suppressed,  but  which  I 
might  have  used.     If  I  had  wrought  out  this  story,  I  should  of 
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course  have  acknowledged  its  source^  But  I  defened  it,: — and 
it  is  well  I  did.  Mrs.  S.  Carter  Hall  relates  it  as  the  storj  of 
two  Irish  sisters,  and  impresses  the  anecdote  by  a  striking  wood- 
cut, in  her  **  Ireland : "  and  Mrs.  Browning  has  it  again,  in  h^ 
beantiful  **  Bertha  in  the  Lane." 

I  was  completely  carried  away  by  the  article  on  St.  Domingo 
in  the  Quarterly  Review,  (yoL  xzL)  which  I  lighted  upon,  one 
day  at  this  time,  while  looking  for  the  noted  article  on  the  Gre- 
cian PhUosophy  in  the  same  volume.  I  pursued  the  study  of 
Toussaint  L'Ouverture's  character  in  the  Biographic  Univenelle ; 
and,  though  it  is  badly  done,  and  made  a  mere  patch-work  of 
irreconcilable  views  of  him,  the  real  man  shone  out  into  my 
mind,  through  all  mists  and  shadows.  I  went  to  my  confidante, 
with  a  sheetful  of  notes,  and  a  heaitfiil  of  longings  to  draw  that 
glorious  character,  — with  its  singular  mixture  of  negro  tempera- 
ment, heathen  momfity,  and  as  much  of  Christianity  as  agreed 
with  the  two.  But  my  Mend  could  not  see  the  subject  as  I 
did.  She  honestly  stood  by  her  objections,  and  I  felt  that 
I  could  not  proceed  against  the  counsel  of  my  only  adviser.  I 
gave  it  up" :  but  a  few  years  after,  when  ill  at  Tynemouth,  I  re- 
verted to  my  scheme  and  fulfilled  it :  and  my  kind  adviser, 
while  never  liking  the  subject  in  an  artistic  sense,  graciously  told 
me  that  the  book  had  kept  her  up,  over  her  dressing-room  fire, 
till  three  in  the  morning.  There  was  a  police  report^  during; 
that  winter,  —  very  brief,  —  only  one  short  paragraph,  —  which 
moved  me  profoundly,  and  which  I  was  sure  I  could  work  out 
into  a  novel  of  the  deepest  interest  My  fear  was  that  that  one 
paragraph  -woxM  affect  other  readers  as  it  did  me,  and  be  remem- 
bered, so  that  the  catastrophe  of  my  tale  would  be  known  from 
the  beginning  :  so  we  deferred  that  ploty  meaning  that  I  should 
reaUy  work  upon  it  one  day.  The  reason  why  I  never  did  is 
that,  as  I  have  grown  older^  I  have  seen  more  and  more  the  im- 
portance of  dwelling  on  things  honest,  lovely,  hopeful  and  bright, 
mthcfr  than  on  the  darker  and  Ibuler  passions  and  most  mourn- 
ful weaknesses  of  human  natura  Therefore  it  was  that  I 
reverted  to  Toussaint,  rather  than  to  the  moral  victim  who  was 
the  hero  of  the  polie&<3ourt  story. 
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What  then  was  to  be  donel  We  came  back,  after  everjr 
diyergence,  to  the  single  feust  (ae  I  then  believed  it)  that  a  friend 
of  our  family,  whom  I  had  not  seen  yery  often,  but  whom  I  had 
xeyeied  from  my  youth  up,  had  been  cruelly  driven,  by  a  match- 
making lady,  to  propose  to  the  sister  of  the  woman  he  loved,  — 
on  private  information  that  the  elder  had  lost  her  heart  to  him, 
end  that  he  had  shown  her  attention  enough  to  warrant  it.  The 
marriage  was  not. a  very  happy  one,  good  as  were  the  pensons 
concerned,  in  their  various  ways.  I  altered  the  circumstances  as 
much  as  I  could,  and  drew  the  character,  not  of  our  English  but 
of  an  American  Mend,  whose  domestic  position  is  altogether 
different :  and  h  1  it  came  to  my  knowledge^  years  aftierwardi^, 
that  the  story  of  our  friend's  mischance  was  not.  at  all  true.  I 
was  rejoiced  to  hear  it.  B^ot  only  was  I  relieved  &om  the  fiaar 
i£  hurting  a  good  man's  feeling?^  if  he  should  ev  w  read  "  Deer- 
biook : "  but  "  Deerbiook  "  w|U9  a  fiction,  after  all,  in  its  ground- 
work. 

The  proeess  w«s  an  anxious  one.  I  could  not  at  all  tell 
•whether  I  was  equal  to  my  enterprise.  I  found  in  it  a, relief  to 
many  pent-up  sufferings,  feelings,  and  convictions:  and  I  can 
truly  say  ihaA  it  was  uttered  from  the  heart  But  my  friend 
«eemed  nearly  as  doubtful  of  success  as  I  was.  She  feared  tp 
mislead  me ;  and  she  honestly  and  kindly  said  less  than  she  felt 
in  its  &your.  From  the  time  when  one  day  I  saw  a  bright  little 
tear  Ml  on  her  emtaroidQry,  I  was  nearly  at  ease ;  but  that  was 
in  the  last  volume.  I  have  often  doubted  whether  I  could  have 
worked  through  that  fearfiil  period  <tf  domestic  trouble,  with 
heart  and  hope  enough  to  finish  a  book  of  a  new  kind,  but  for  a 
singular  source  of  refreshment,  —  a  picture.  Mr.  Vincent  Thomp- 
son and  his  la^y  took  me  to  the  private  view  of  the  pictures  at 
the  British  Institution ;  and  I  persisted  in  admiring  a  landscape 
.in  North  Wales  by  Baker,  to  which  I  returned  again  and  again, 
to  feast  on  the  gush  of  sunlight  between  two  mountains,  and  the 
settling  of  the  shadows  upon  the  woods  at  their  base.  Mr. 
Thompson  at  length  returned  too,  and  finally  told  me  that  it 
wu  a  good  picture.  Several  weeks  afterwards,  I  heard  an  un- 
•usual  lumbering  mode  of  ooming  upstairs.]  ^d  Mr.  Thompson 
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was  shown  in,  bearing  the  picture^  and  saying  that  as  I  should 
certainly  he  getting  pictures  together  some  time  or  other,  Mrs. 
Thompson  had  sent  me  this  to  begin  with.  I  sat  opposite  that 
landscape  while  writing  f  Deerbrook ; "  and  many  a  dark  passage 
did  its  sunshine  light  me  through.  Now  that  I  live  among 
mountains,  that  landscape  is  as  beautiful  as  ever  in  my  eyes : 
but  nowhere  could  it  be  such  a  benefieMStion  as  in  my  little  study 
in  Fludyer  Street,  where  dingy  red  walls  rose  up  almost  within 
reach,  and  idle  clerks  of  the  Foreign  Office  lolled  out  of  dusty 
windows,  to  stare  down  upon  their  opposite  neighbours. 

I  was  not  uneasy  about  getting  my  novel  published.  On 
May-day,  1838,  six  weeks  before  I  put  pen  to  paper,  I  received 
a  note  from  a  friend  who  announced  what  appeared  to  me  a  re- 
markable fact  j  —  that  Mr.  Murray,  though  he  had  never  listened 
to  an  application  to  publish  a  novel  since  Scott's,  was  willing  to 
enter  into  a  negotiation  for  mine.  I  was  not  aware  then  how 
strong  was  the  hold  on  the  public  mind  which  **  the  silver-fork 
school "  had  gained ;  and  I  discovered  it  by  Mr.  Murray's  refusal 
at  last  to  publish  "  Deerbrook."  He  was  more  than  civil ;  —  he 
was  kind,  and,  I  believe,  sincere  in  his  regrets.  The  execution 
was  not  the  ground  of  refusal  It  was,  as  I  had  affcetwards 
reason  to  know,  the  scene  being  laid  in  middle  life.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Lockhart  advised  Mr.  Murray 
to  decline  it ;  but  Mr.  Lockhart's  clique  gave  out  on  the  eve  of 
publication  that  the  hero  was  an  apothecary.  People  liked  high 
life  in  novels,  and  low  life,  and  ancient  life ;  and  life  of  any  rank 
presented  by  Dickens,  in  his  peculiar  artistic  light,  which  is 
very  unlike  the  broad  daylight  of  actual  existence,  English  or 
other  :  but  it  was  not  supposed  that  they  would  bear  a  present- 
ment of  the  familiar  life  of  every  day.  It  was  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose so;  and  Mr.  Murray  finally  regretted  his  decision.  Mr. 
Moxon,  to  whom,  by  Mr.  Rogers's  advice,  I  offered  it,  had  rea- 
son to  rejoice  in  it.  "  Deerbrook  "  had  a  larger  circulation  than 
novels  usually  obtain ;  two  large  editions  having  been  long  ex- 
hausted, and  the  work  being  still  in  constant  demand.  —  I  was 
rather  amused  at  the  turn  that  criticism  took  among  people  of 
the  same  dass  as  my  personages,  —  the  class  which  I  chose  be- 
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cause  it  was  my  own,  and  the  one  that  I  understood  best.  It 
was  droll  to  hear  the  daughters  of  dissenting  ministers  and  man- 
ufacturers expressing  disgust  that  the  heroine  came  from  Bir- 
mingham, and  that  the  hero  was  a  surgeon.  Youths  and  maid- 
ens in  those  days  looked  for  lords  and  ladies  in  every  page  of  a 
new  noveL  —  My  own  judgment  of  "  Deerbrook  "  was  for  some 
years  more  favourable  than  it  is  now.  The  work  was  faithful  in 
principle  and  sentiment  to  the  then  state  of  my  mind  ;  and  that 
satisfied  me  for  a  time.  I  should  now  require  more  of  myself,  if 
I  were  to  attempt  a  novel,  —  (which  I  should  not  do,  if  I  were 
sure  of  living  another  quarter  of  a  century.)  I  should  require 
more  simplicity,  and  a  far  more  objective  character,  —  not  of 
delineation  but  of  scheme.  The  laborious  portions  of  medita- 
tion, obtraded  at  intervals,  are  wholly  objectionable  in  my  eyes. 
Neither  morally  nor  artistically  can  they  be  justified.  I  know 
the  book  to  have  been  true  to  the  state  of  thought  and  feeling 
I  was  then  in,  which  I  now  regard  as  imperfect  and  very  far 
from  lofty :  —  I  believe  it  to  have  been  useful,  not  only  in 
overcoming  a  prejudice  against  the  use  of  middle-class  life  in 
fiction,  but  in  a  more  special  application  to  the  discipline  of 
temper ;  and -therefore  I  am  glad  I  wrote  it :  but  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  fair  to  judge  me  from  it,  any  later  than  the  time  in 
which  it  was  written. 

When  Mr.  Murray  perceived  that  the  book  had  a  decided 
though  gradual  success,  he  sent  a  mutual  friend  to  me  with  a 
remarkable  message,  absolutely  secret  at  the  time,  but  no  longer 
needing  to  be  so.  He  said  that  he  could  help  me  to  a  boundless 
fortune,  and  a  mighty  future  fame,  if  I  would  adopt  his  advice. 
He  advised  me  to  write  a  novel  in  profound  secrecy,  and  under 
appearances  which  would  prevent  suspicion  of  the  authorship 
from  being  directed  towards  me.  He  desired  to  publish  this 
novel  in  monthly  numbers ;  and  was  willing  to  pledge  his  repu- 
tation for  experience  on  our  obtaining  a  circulation  as  large  as 
had  ever  been  known.  It  would  give  him  high  satisfieu^tion,  he 
declared,  to  see  my  writings  on  thousands  of  tables  from  which 
my  name  would  exclude  every  thing  I  published  under  it :  and 
he  should  e^joy  being  the  means  of  my  obtaining  such  fortune, 
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and  such  an  ultimate  &me  w  I  might  ooiifid^t]y  leckon  on,  if 
I  would  accept  hia  offer.  I  lefuaed  it  at  once.  I  could  not 
undertake  to  introduce  a  protracted  myatery  into  my  life  which 
would  destroy  its  openness  and  fteedom.  This  was  one  reason : 
but  there  was  a  far  more  serious  one ; — more  important  because 
it  was  not  personaL  I  could  not  conscientiously  adopt  any 
method  so  unprincipled  in  an  artistic  sense  as  piecemeal  publica- 
tion. Whatever  other  merits  it  may  have,  a  work  of  fiction  can* 
not  possibly  be  good  in  an  artistic  ^ense  which  can  be  cut  up 
into  portions  of  an  arbitrafy  length.  The  success  of  the  portions 
requires  that  each  should  have  some  sort  of  effective  dose ;  and 
to  provide  a  certain  number  of  these  at  regular  intervals,  is  like 
breaking  up  the  broad  lights  and  shadows  of  a  great  picture, 
and  spoiling  it  as  a  composition.  I  might  never  do  any  thing  to 
advance  or  sustain  literaiy  art ;  but  I  would  do  nothing  to  cor- 
^pt  it,  by  adopting  a  false  principle  of  composition.  The  more 
Jicense  was  affoided  by  the  popular  taste  of  the  time,  the  more 
careful  should  anthooi  be  to  adhere  to  sound  principle  in  their 
art.  Mr.  Murray  and  our  friend  evidently  thought  me  very 
ioplish ;  but  I  am  as  sure  nowas  I  waa  then  that|  my  aim  not 
being  money  or  fame,  ;I  was  right. 

While  pcmdering  my  novel*  I  wrote  (as  I  see  by  my  diary) 
various  small  pieces,  stories,  and  didactic  articles,  for  special  pup- 
poses, — religious  or  benevolent^  American  and  English :  and  in 
April  and  May  I  cleared  my  mind  and  hands  of  a  long-standing 
engagement  The  Chapter  which  I  mentioned  having  written 
at  sea,  on  "  How  to  observe  Morals  and  Mannen,"  was,  by  the 
desire  of  the  proposer  and  of  Mr.  Enight»  to  be  expanded  into  a 
volume;  and  this  piece  of  tough  work,  which  required  a  good 
deal  of  reading  and  thinking,  I  accomplished  this  spring.  The 
earlier  numbers  of  the  "  Guide  to  Service,"  beginning  with  **  The 
Maid  of  All  Work,"  were  written  in  the  same  spring.  In  the 
first  days  of  June,  I  wrote  an  article  on  "  Domestic  Service  in 
England  "  for  the  Westminster  Beview :  and  then,  after  a  few 
days  wit^  my  friends  the  Fs.  on  one  of  our  Box  Hill  expeditions, 
I  was  ready  and  eager  to  sit  down  to  the  first  chapter  of  my  first 
novel  pn  my  birtbdtiyi— June  ISth,  1838.    By  tiie  end  of 
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August,  I  had  finished  the  fiist  voliune,  and  written  ''The 
Lady's  Maid,"  for  the  "  Service  "  series.  As  I  then  trayelled, 
it  was  November  before  I  could  letum  to  '' Deerbrook."  I 
finished  it  on  the  fiist  of  the  next  Februaiy ;  and  it  was  pub- 
lished before  Easter. 

The  political  interests  of  this  period  were  strong.    The  old 
King  was  manifestly  infirm  and  feeble  when  I  last  saw  him,  in 

the  spring  of  1837.     I  was  taking  a  drive  with  Lady  S ^ 

when  her  carriage  drew  up  to  the  roadside  and  stopped,  because 
the  King  and  Queen  were  coming.  He  touched  his  hat  as  he 
leaned  back,  looking  small  and  aged.  I  could  not  but  feel  some- 
thing more  than  the  ordinary  interest  in  the  young  girl  who  was 
80  near  the  throne.  At  a  concert  at  the  Hanover  Square  Booms, 
some  time  before  (I  forget  what  year  it  was)  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  sent  Sir  John  Conroy  to  me  with  a  message  of  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  usefulness  of  my  books  to  the  Princess :  and  I  after- 
wards heard  more  particulars  of  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
little  lady  read  the  stories  on  the  first  day  of  the  month.  A 
friend  of  mine  who  was  at  Kensington  Palace  one  evening  when 
my  Political  Economy  series  was  coming  to  an  end,  told  me  how 
the  Princess  came,  running  and  skipping,  to  show  her  mother 
the  advertisement  of  the  "  Hlustrations  of  Taxation,"  and  to  get 
leave  to  order  them.  Her  '*  favourite  "  of  my  stories  is  "  Ella  of 
Garveloch." —  It  was  at  breakfast  that  we  heard  of  the  King's 
death.  In  the  course  of  the  morning,  while  I  was  out,  a  friend 
came  to  invite  my  old  ladies  to  go  with  him  to  a  place  near, 
where  they  could  at  their  ease  see  the  Queen  presented  to  the 
people.  They  went  into  the  park,  and  stood  in  front  of  the 
window  at  St  James's  Palace,  where,  (among  other  places) 
the  sovereigns  are  proclaimed  and  presented.  Scarcely  half-a- 
dozen  people  were  there ;  for  very  few  were  aware  of  the  custom. 
There  stood  the  young  creature,  in  the  simplest  mourning,  with 
her  sleek  bands  of  brown  hair  as  plain  as  her  dress.  The  tears- 
ran  fast  down  her  cheeks,  as  Lord  Melbourne  stood  by  her*  side, 
and  she  was  presented  to  my  mother  and  aunt  and  the  otiier 
half-dozen  as  their  sovereign,  —  I  have  never  gone  out  of  mj- 
way  to  see  great  people ;  but  the  Queen  went  abroad  abundantly,. 
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and  I  saw  hei  veiy  often.  I  saw  her  go  to  cUssolre  Parliament] 
and  on  the  9th  of  November,  to  the  Guildhall  banquet;  and 
several  times  from  Mr.  Macready's  box  at  the  theatre.  It  so 
happened  that  I  never  saw  her  when  she  was  not  laughing  and 
talking,  and  moving  about.  At  a  tragedy,  and  going  to  a 
banquet  and  to  dissolve  her  predecessor's  parliament,  it  was  just 
the  same.  It  was  not  pleasant  to  see  her,  when  Macready's 
''  Lear  "  was  fixing  all  other  hearts  and  eyes,  chattering  to  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  and  laughing,  with  her  shoulder  turned  to 
the  stage.  I  was  indignant,  like  a  good  many  other  people : 
but,  in  the  fourth  act,  I  saw  her  attention  fixed ;  and  then  she 
laughed  no  more.  She  was  interested  like  the  rest  of  the  au- 
dience ;  and,  in  one  way,  mors  than  others.  Probably  she  was 
the  only  person  present  to  whom  the  play  was  entirely  new.  I 
heard  from  one  who  knew  her  and  the  incidents  of  that  evening 
too  well  to  be  mistaken,  that  the  story  was  absolutely  new  to 
her,  inasmuch  as  she  was  not  previously  aware  that  King  Lear 
had  any  daughters.  In  remarkable  contrast  with  her  was  one 
of  the  gentlemen  in  attendance  upon  her,  —  the  Lord  Albemarle 
of  that  day.  He  forgot  every  thing  but  the  play,  —  by  d^rees 
leaned  forward  between  the  Queen  and  the  stage,  and  wept  till 
his  limp  handkerchief  would  hold  no  more  tears. 

Those  were  the  days  when  there  was  least  pleasure  to  the 
loyal  in  seeing  their  Queen.  At  her  accession,  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  at  her  appearance.  The  upper  part  of  her  face  was 
really  pretty,  and  there  was  an  ingenuous  and  serene  air  which 
seemed  full  of  promise.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  the  change  was 
melancholy.  The  expression  of  her  face  was  wholly  altered.  It 
had  become  bold  and  discontented.  That  was,  it  is  now  sup- 
posed, the  least  happy  part  of  her  life.  Eeleased  from  the  salu- 
tary restraints  of  youth,  flattered  and  pampered  by  the  ^ted 
Whigs  who  kept  her  to  themselves,  misled  by  Lord  Melbourne, 
and  not  yet  having  found  her  home,  she  was  not  like  the  same 
girl  that  she  was  before,  nor  the  same  woman  that  she  has  been 
since.  Her  mother  had  gone  off  the  scene,  and  her  husband  had 
not  come  on ;  and  in  the  lonely  and  homeless  interval  there  was 
much  cause  for  sorrow  to  herself  and  others.    The  Whigs  about 
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her  made  a  great  boast  of  the  obligations  she  was  under  to  Lord 
Melbourne :  but  the  rest  of  the  world  perceives  that  all  her 
serious  mistakes  were  made  while  she  was  in  Lord  Melbourne's 
hands,  and  that  all  went  well  after  she  was  once  fairly  under  the 
guidance  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel)  and  happj  in  a  yirfcuous  home  of 
her  own. 

I  was  at  her  Coronation :  and  great  is  the  wonder  with  which 
I  have  looked  back  to  the  enterprise  ever  since.  I  had  not  the 
slightest  desire  to  go,  but  everj  inclination  to  stay  at  home :  but 
it  was  the  only  coronation  likely  to  happen  in  my  lifetime,  and 
it  was  a  clear  duty  to  witness  it.  I  was  quite  aware  that  it  was 
an  occasion  (I  believe  the  only  one)  on  which  a  lady  coulcl  be 
alone  in  public,  without  impropriety  or  inconvenience :  and  I 
knew  of  several  daughters  of  peeresses  who  were  going  singly  to 
different  parts  of  the  Abbey,  their  tickets  being  for  different 
places  in  the  building.  Tickets  were  offered  me  for  the  two 
brothers  who  were  then  in  London ;  but  they  were  for  the  nave ; 
and  I  had  the  luck  of  one  for  the  tiansept-gallery.  The  streets 
had  hedges  of  police  from  our  little  street  to  the  gates  of  the 
Abbey;  and  none  were  allowed  to  pass  but  the  bearers  of 
tickets ;  so  nothing  could  b^  safer.  I  was  aware  of  all  this,  and 
had  break&sted,  and  was  at  our  hall-door  in  time,  when  one  of 
my  brothers,  who  would  not  believe  it,  would  not  let  me  go  for 
another  half-hour,  while  he  break&sted.  As  I  anticipated,  the 
police  turned  him  back,  and  I  missed  the  front  row  where  I 
might  have  heard  and  seen  every  thing.  Ten  minutes  sooner, 
I  might  have  succeeded  in  witnessing  what  would  never  happen 
again  in  my  time.  It  was  a  bitter  disappointment ;  but  I  b^nt 
all  my  strength  to  see  what  I  could  from  the  back  row.  Hear^ 
ing  was  out  of  the  question,  except  the  loudest  of  the  music.  — 
The  maids  called  me  at  half-past  two  that  June  morning,  — mis- 
taking the  clock.  I  slept  no  more,  and  rose  at  half-past  three. 
As  I  began  to  dress,  the  twenty-one  guns  were  fired  which  must 
have  awakened  all  the  sleepers  in  London.  When  the  maid 
came  to  dress  me,  she  said  numbers  of  ladies  were  already  hurry- 
ing to  the  Abbey.  I  saw  the  grey  old  Abbey  from  my  window 
as  I  dressed,  and  thought  what  would  have  gone  forward  withia 
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it  before  the  sun  set  upon  it  My  mother  had  kid  out  her  pearl 
ornaments  for  me.  The  feeling  was  veiy  strange  of  dressing  in 
crape,  blonde  and  pearls  at  four  in  the  morning.  Owing  to  the 
delay  I  have  refened  to,  the  Poets'  Comer  entrance  was  half  full 
when  I  took  my  place  there.  I  was  glad  to  see  the  Somervilles 
just  before  me,  though  we  presently  parted  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase.  On  reaching  the  gallery,  I  found  that  a  back  seat  was 
so  tea  better  than  a  middle  one  that  I  should  have  a  pillar  to 
lean  against,  and  a  nice  comer  for  my  shawl  and  bag  of  sand- 
wiches. Two  lady-like  girls,  prettily  dressed,  sat  beside  me,  and 
were  glad  of  the  use  of  my  copy  of  the  service  and  programme. 
The  sight  of  the  rapid  filling  of  the  Abbey  was  enough  to  go  for. 
The  stone  architecture  contrasted  finely  with  the  gay  colours  of 
the  multitude.  From  my  high  seat  I  commanded  the  whole 
north  transept,  the  area  with  the  throne,  and  many  portions  of 
galleries,  and  the  balconies  which  were  called  the  vaultings. 
Except  a  mere  sprinkling  of  oddities,  every  body  was  in  full 
dress.  In  the  whole  assemblage,  I  counted  six  bonnets.  The  scar- 
let of  the  military  officers  mixed  in  well  j  and  the  groups  of  the 
clergy  were  dignified ;  but  to  an  unaccustomed  eye  the  prevalence 
of  court-dresses  had  a  curious  effect.  I  was  perpetually  taking 
whole  groups  of  gentlemen  for  quakers  till  I  recollected  myself 
The  Earl  Marshal's  assistants,  called  Grold  Sticks,  looked  well 
from  above,  lightly  flitting  about  in  white  breeches,  silk  stock- 
ings, blue  laced  frocks,  and  white  sashes.  The  throne,  an  arm- 
chair with  a  round  back,  covered,  as  was  its  footstool,  with  cloth 
of  gold,  stood  on  an  elevation  of  four  steps,  in  the  centre  of  the 
area.  The  first  peeress  took  her  seat  in  the  north  transept  oppo- 
site at  a  quarter  before  seven :  and  three  of  the  bishops  came 
next.  From  that  time,  the  peers  and  their  ladies  arrived  faster 
and  faster.  Each  peeress  was  conducted  by  two  Gold  Sticks, 
one  of  whom  handed  her  to  her  seat,  and  the  other  bore  and 
arranged  her  train  on  her  lap,  and  saw  that  her  coronet,  footstool 
and  book  were  comfortably  placed.  I  never  saw  any  where  so 
remarkable  a  contrast  between  youth  and  age  as  in  those  noble 
ladies.  None  of  the  decent  differences  of  dress  which,  according 
to  middle-class  custom,  pertain  to  contrasting  periods  of  life  seem 
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to  be  admissible  on  these  grand  court  occasions.  Old  hags,  with 
their  dyed  or  ^edse  hair  drawn  to  the  top  of  the  head,  to  allow 
the  patting  on  of  the  coronet,  had  their  necks  and  anus  bare 
and  glittering  with  diamonda :  and  those  necks  and  arms  were 
so  brown  and  wrinkled  as  to  make  one  sick;  or  dusted  over  with 
white  powder  which  was  worse  than  what  it  disguised.  I  saw 
something  of  this  from  my  seat  in  the  transept  gallery,  but  much 
more  when  the  ceremonial  was  over,  and  the  peeresses  were  pass- 
ing to  their  carriages,  or  waiting  for  them.  The  younger  were 
as  lovely  as  the  aged  were  haggard.  One  beautiful  creature,  with 
a  transcendent  complexion  and  form,  and  coils  upon  coils  of  light 
hair,  was  terribly  embarrassed  about  her  coronet.  She  had  ap- 
parently foigotten  that  her  hair  must  be  disposed  with  a  view  to 
it :  and  the  large  braids  at  the  back  would  in  no  way  permit  the 
coronet  to  keep  on.  She  and  her  neighbour  tugged  vehemently 
at  her  braids ;  and  at  last  the  thing  was  done  after  a  manner, 
but  80  as  to  spoil  the  wonderful  effect  of  the  simultaneous  self- 
coroneting  of  all  the  peeresses.  —  About  nine,  the  first  gleams  of 
the  sun  slanted  into  the  Abbey,  and  presently  travelled  down  to 
the  peeresses.  I  had  never  before  seen  the  full  effect  of  diamonds. 
As  the  light  travelled,  each  peeress  shone  like  a  rainbow.  The 
brightness,  vastness,  and  dreamy  magnificence  of  the  scene  pro- 
duced a  strange  effect  of  exhaustion  and  sleepiness.  About  nine 
o'clock,  I  felt  this  so  disagreeably  that  I  determined  to  withdraw 
my  senses  from  the  scene,  in  order  to  reserve  my  strength  (which 
was  not  great  at  that  time)  for  the  ceremonial  to  come.  I  had 
carried  a  book;  and  I  read  and  ate  a  sandwich,  leaning  against 
my  friendly  pillar,  till  I  felt  refreshed. 

The  guns  told  when  the  Queen  had  set  forth ;  and  there  was 
renewed  animation.  The  gold  sticks  flitted  about;  there  was 
tuning  in  the  orchestra ;  and  the  foreign  ambassadors  and  their 
suites  arrived  in  quick  succession.  Prince  Esterhazy,  crossing  a 
bar  of  sunshine,  was  the  most  prodigious  rainbow  of  all.  He 
waa  covered  with  diamonds  and  pearls ;  and  as  he  dangled  his 
hat,  it  cast  a  dancing  radiance  all  round.  While  he  was  thus 
glittering  and  gleaming,  people  were  saying,  I  know  not  how 
trulyi  that  he  had  to  redeem  those  jewela  from  pawn,  aa  usual, 
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for  the  occasion.  — At  half-past  eleyea,  the  gims  told  that  the 
Queen  had  arriyed :  but,  as  theie  was  much  to  be  done  in  the 
robing-ioom,  there  was  a  long  pause  before  she  appeared.  A 
buEst  horn  the  orchestra  marked  her  i^peaiance  at  the  doors, 
and  the  anthem  "  I  was  glad  "  rang  through  the  abbey.  'Evexj 
body  rose :  and  the  holders  of  the  first  and  seoond  rows  of  our 
gallery  stood  up  so  high  that  I  saw  nothii)g  of  the  entomoe^  nor 
of  the  Hecognitioni  except  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  reading 
at  one  of  the  angles  of  the  platfonn.  The  "God  save  the  Queen" 
of  the  organ  swelled  gloriously  forth  after  the  recognition.  The 
services  which  followed  were  seen  by  a  very  small  proportion  of 
those  present.  The  acclamation  when  the  crown  was  put  on  her 
head  was  very  animating :  and  in  the  midst  of  it,  in  an  instant  of 
time,  the  peeresses  were  all  coroneted : — all  but  the  fair  creature' 
already  described.  In  oider  to  see  the  enthroning,  I  stood  on 
the  rail  behind  our  seats,  holding  l^  another  xaiL  I  was  in 
nobody's  way;  and  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation,  though 
every  moment  expecting  that  the  rail  would  break.  Her  small 
dark  crown  looked  pretty,  and  her  mantle  of  doth  of  gold  v^y 
regaL  She  herself  looked  so  small  as  to  appear  puny.  The 
homage  was  as  pretty  a  sight  as  any ;  trains  of  peers  touching 
her  crown,  and  then  kissing  her  hand.  It  was  in  the  midst  of 
that  process  that  poor  Lord  EoUe's  disaster  sent  a  shock  through 
the  whole  assemblage.  It  turned  me  veory  sick.  The  large,  in- 
firm old  man  was  held  up  by  two  peers,  and  had  nearly  reached 
the  royal  footstool  when  he  slipped  through  the  hands  of  his 
supporters,  and  rolled  over  and  over  down  the  steps,  lying  at  the 
bottom,  coiled  up  in  his  robes.  He  was  instantly  lifted  up ;  and 
he  tried  again  and  again,  amidst  shouts  of  admiration  of  his 
valour.  The  Queen  at  length  spoke  to  Lord  Melbourne,  who 
stood  at  her  shoulder,  and  he  bowed  approval;  on  which  she 
rose,  leaned  forward,  and  held  out  her  hand  to  the  old  mai\, 
dispensing  with  his  touching  the  crown.  He  was  not  hurt,  and 
his  self-quizring  on  his  misadventure  was  as  brave  as  his  behav- 
iour at  the  time.  A  foreigner  in  London  gravely  reported  to  his 
own  countrymen,  what  he  entirely  believed  on  the  word  of  a 
wag,  that  the  Lords  Bolle  held  their  title  on  the  condition  of 
performing  the  feat  at  every  coronation. 
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The  departure  of  a  large  propartion  of  the  assemblage  when 
the  CommunioB'Service  began  afforded  me  a  good  opportunity 
lor  joining  some  friends  who,  like  myself,  preferred  staying  to  see 
more  of  the  Queen  in  the  Abbey,  to  running  away  for  the  pro- 
cession. I  then  obtained  a  good  study  of  the  peers,  and  of  the 
Queen  and  her  train-bearers  when  she  returned  to  the  throne. 
The  enormous  purple  and  crimson  tlains,  borne  by  her  ladies^ 
dressed  all  alike,  made  the  Queen  look  smaller  than  ever.  I 
watched  her  out  at  the  doors,  and  then  became  aware  how  fear- 
fully fatigued  I  was.  I  never  remember  any  thing  like  it 
While  waiting  in  the  passages  and  between  the  barriers,  several 
ladies  sat  or  lay  down  on  the  ground.  I  did  not  like  to  sink 
down  in  dust  half  a  foot  deep,  to  the  spoiling  of  my  dress  and 
the  loss  of  my  sdf-respect ;  but  it  was  really  a  terrible  waiting 
till  my  brothers  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  barrier.  The  crowd 
had  rendered  our  return  impossible  till  then ;  and  even  then,  we 
had  to  make  a  circuit.  I  satisfied  my  thirst,  and  went  to  sleep ; 
and  woke  up  to  tea,  and  to  keep  house  with  my  mother,  while 
every  body  else  went  out  to  see  the  illuminations.  I  did  not ; 
but  was  glad  to  go  to  bed  at  midnight^  and  sleep  eight  hours  at 
a  stretch,  for  once. 

It  was  a  wondeiful  day ;  and  one  which  I  akn  glad  to  have 
witnessed  :  but  it  had  not  the  effect  on  me  winch  I  was  surprised 
to  observe  in  othens.  It  strengthened,  instead  of  relaxing  my  sense 
of  the  unreal  character  of  monarchy  in  England.  The  contrast 
between  the  traditional  ascription  of  power  to  the*  sovereign  and 
the  actual  fact  wais  too  strong  to  be  overpowered  by  pageantry, 
music,  and  the  blasphemous  religious  services  of  the  day.  After 
all  was  said  and  sung,  the  sovereign  remained  a  nominal  ruler,  who 
could  not  govern  by  her  own  mind  and  will ;  who  had  influence, 
but  no  political  power ;  a  throne  ahd  crown,  but  with  the  knowl^- 
«dge  of  every  body  that  the  virtue  had  gone  out  of  them.  The 
festival  was  a  highly  barbaric  one,  to  my  eye&  The  theological 
part  especially  was  worthy  only  of  the  old  Pharaonic  times  in 
^^grpt,  and  those  of  the  Kings  in  PakstiBe.  Beally,  it  was  only 
by  old  musical  and  devotional  association  that  the  services  could 
go  down  with  people  of  any  reverence  at  alL    There  was  such  a 
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mixing  up  of  the  Queen  and  the  God,  such  homage  to  both,  and 
adulation  so  like  in  kind  and  degree  thaty  when  one  came  to 
think  of  it,  it  made  one's  blood  run  cold  to  consider  that  this 
w£&  commended  to  all  that  assemblage  as  religion.  God  was 
represented  as  merely  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords ;  — 
the  lowest  of  the  low  views  in  which  the  Unknown  is  r^arded 
or  described.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  public  religious  service 
which  is  not  offensive  to  thoughtful  and  reverent  persons,  from 
its  ascription  of  human  faculties,  affections,  qualities  and  actions 
to  the  assumed  First  Cause  of  the  universe  :  but  the  Jewish  or 
heathen  ascription  to  him  of  military  and  aristocratic  rank,  and 
regal  prerogative,  side  by  side  with  the  same  ascription  to  the 
Queen,  was  the  most  coarse  and  irreverent  celebration  that  I  was 
ever  a  witness  to.  The  performance  of  the  Messiah,  so  beautiful 
and  touching  as  a  work  of  art,  or  as  the  sincere  homage  of  super- 
stition, is  saddening  and  full  of  shame  when  regarded  as  wor- 
ship. The  promises — all  broken ;  the  exultation  —  all  falsified 
by  the  event ;  the  prophecies  —  all  discredited  by  the  experience 
of  eighteen  centuries,  and  the  boasts  of  prevalence,  rung  out  glo- 
riously when  Christianity  is  dying  out  among  the  foremost  peo- 
ples of  the  earth ;  —  all  these,  so  beautiful  as  art  or  history,  are 
very  painful  when  regarded  as  religion.  As  an  apotheosis  of 
Osiris,  under  his  ancient  name,  or  his  more  modem  image  of 
Christ,  the  Messiah  of  Handel  is  the  finest  treat  in  the  whole 
range  of  art :  but  it  is  too  low  for  religion.  Yet  more  striking 
was  the  Coronation  service  to  me,  in  the  same  light  Splendid 
and  moving  as  addressed  to  a  Jehovah,  on  the  coronation  of  a 
Solomon,  it  was  offensive  as  offered  to  the  God  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  the  western  world.  —  I  have  refireshed  my  memory 
about  the  incidents  of  that  twenty-eighth  of  June,  1838,  from 
my  Diary.  The  part  which  least  needs  refreshing  is  this  kst 
I  remember  remaricing  to  my  mother  on  the  impiety  of  the  ser- 
vice, when  a  copy  of  it  was  kindly  sent  to  me  the  evening 
before ;  and  I  told  her  when  the  celebration  was  over,  that  this 
part  of  it  had  turned  out  even  worse  than  I  expected ;  and  that 
I  could  not  imagine  how  so  many  people  coidd  hear  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course. 
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One  of  the  strongest  interests  of  the  year  1838  was  Lord  Dur- 
ham's going  out  as  Governor-General  of  the  North  American  col- 
onies. I  have  given  my  account  of  that  matter  in  my  History 
of  the  Peace,  and  I  wiU  not  enlarge  on  it  now.  I  was  concerned 
when  I  heard  of  his  acceptance  of  the  post,  because  the  difficul- 
ties appeared  all  but  insuperable  at  best ;  and  I  knew  too  much 
of  Lord  Brougham's  jealousy  and  Lord  Melbourne's  laxity  to 
hope  that  he  would  be  duly  supported  from  home,  or  even  left 
immolested.  He  said  himself  that  he  felt  "  inexpressible  reluc- 
tance "  to  undertake  the  charge  :  but  his  confiding  temper  misled 
him  into  trusting  his  pplitical  comrades,  — Lord  Melbourne  and 
his  Ministry  —  for  "cordial  and  energetic  support^"  and  his 
political  opponents,  —  Lord  Brougham  and  those  who  pulled  his 
wires,  —  for  "  generous  forbearance."  In  talking  over  the  mat- 
ter one  day  with  our  mutual  friend.  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  I 
did  not  conceal  my  regret  and  apprehension.  She  called  one 
day,  soon  after,  to  teU  me  honestly  that  she  had  told  Lord  Dur- 
ham, the  night  before,  that  I  was  not  sanguine  about  his  success. 
He  questioned  her  anxiously  as  to  my  exact  meaning ;  and  she 
referred  him  to  me.  I  had  no  wish  to  disturb  him,  now  that  it 
was  too  late,  with  my  bad  opinion  of  those  in  whose  hands  he 
was  placing  his  &te  :  and  I  did  not  do  so.  I  answered  all  his 
questions  about  Canada  and  the  United  States  as  well  as  I  could. 
Charles  and  Arthur  Buller  obtained  introductions  and  informa- 
tion from  me ;  and  Charles  spent  many  hours  by  my  fireside^ 
diligently  discussing  business,  and  giving  me  the  strongest  im- 
pression of  his  heart  being  deep  in  his  work.  His  poor  mother, 
who  worshipped  him,  came  one  day,  just  before  they  sailed,  ner- 
vous and  flushed,  and  half  laughing,  telling  me  what  a  fright 
she  had  had :  —  that  she  had  been  assured  that  the  Hastings 
man-of-war,  in  which  her  sons  were  to  attend  Lord  Durham, 
would  certainly  sink  from  the  weight  of  the  Govemoi^eneral's 
plate.  This  was  a  specimen  of  the  vulgar  jokes  of  the  Brougliam 
clique :  and  it  produced  an  effect  on  others  than  poor  Mrs.  Buller. 
Lord  Chandos  founded  a  motion  on  it^  —  objecting  to  the  expense 
to  the  country!  —  the  Governor-General  going  out  unsalaried, 
to  save  a  group  of  colonies  to  the  empire,  in  an  hour  of  extreme 
danger ! 
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The  intolerable  treatment  he  met  with  shocked  me  as  much  as 
if  I  had  anticipated  any  thi^g  better :  and  his  own  magnanimous 
conduct  on  his  return  moved  me  as  deeply  as  if  I  had  not  known 
him  to  be  capable  of  it.  He  was  calm,  cheeifal,  winning  in  his 
manners  as  ever,  and  quite  willing  to  trust  his  iiiends  for  their 
friendship  while  himself  desiring  no  demonstration  of  it  which 
should  overthrow  the  tottering  Oovemmenty  and  embarrass  the 
Queen  for  his  sake.  Ladj  Durham  necessarily  resigned  her 
office  about  the  Queen's  person :  but  no  word  or  sign  of  reproach 
ever  reached  her  royal  mistress  for  her  &tal  fickleness  in  first 
writing  an  autograph  letter  of  the  wannest  thankfulness  for  his 
ordinances,  and  then  disallowing  those  same  ordinances,  and  per- 
mitting every  kind  of  insult  to  be  offered  to  the  devoted  states- 
man who  had  sacrificed  his  comfort  and  ease  in  her  service,  and 
was  about  to  yield  his  life  under  the  torture  which  she  allowed 
to  be  infiicted  on  him.  To  the  last  moment,  her  old  fiaends» 
who  might  have  expected  something  very  different  from  her 
sense  of  early  obligation,  maintained  that  she  meant  well,  but 
was  misguided.  When  I  last  saw  Lord  Durham  it  was  in 
his  own  house  in  Cleveland  Row^  when  a  note  was  brought  in 
from  the  Colonial  Office,  the  contents  of  which  he  communicated 
to  me  :  —  that  he  could  not  have  any  copies  of  his  own  Heport 
without  paying  four  shillings  and  threepence  apiece  for  them. 
-He  had  gone  unsalaried,  had  spent  &  10,000  out  of  his  private 
property,  and  had  produced  a  Beport  of  unequalled  value,  at  an 
unparalleled  sacrifice;  and  he  was  now  insulted  in  this  petty 
way.  He  smilingly  promised  me  a  four«nd-threepenny  Beport 
notwithstanding. — His  successor,  Lord  Sydenham  (who  had 
not  yet  got  his  patent)  was  diligently  studying  Canadian  affidrs 
every  day,  with  Lord  Durham  and  the  BuUers,  in  order  to  carry 
out  their  scheme.  We  had  a  world  of  talk  about  the  Western 
Continent  that  ni^t :  but  I  never  much  liked  Poulett  Thomson. 
He  had  great  qualities,  —  a  very  remarkable  industry,  and  per- 
sonal fortitude,  long  and  thoroughly  tested :  but  he  was  luxu* 
rious,  affectedly  indolent  in  manner>  and  with  a  curious  stamp  of 
meanness  on  both  person  and  manners.  I  never  saw  him  again, 
either.    He  was  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  his  government. 
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whence  he  never  xetumed.  If  I  remember  right,  that  was  the 
day  of  Lord  Normanby's  appointment  to  the  Colonial  Office. 
He  complained,  half  in  earnest,  of  the  hardship  of  never  getting 
a  foreign  tour,  like  other  people,  —  passing  as  he  had  done  from 
Jamaica  to  Ireland,  and  now  having  all  the  colonies  on  his 
hands.  I  entirely  agreed  with  him  as  to  the  weight  of  the 
charge  :  whereupon  he  asked  me  what  I  should  have  done  first, 
if  I  had  been  in  his  place  that  day.  My  answer  was  that  I 
should  have  gone  immediately  to  the  globe,  to  see  where  the 
forty-three  colonies  were  that  I  was  to  govern.  He  laughed; 
but  I  thought  it  a  serious  matter  enough  that  any  Minister 
should  be  burdened  with  a  work  which  it  was  so  impossible  that 
he  should  do  properly.  Well! — that  night  I  bade  Lord  and 
Lady  Durham  farewell,  little  imagining  that  I  should  never 
more  see  either  of  them.  I  knew  he  was  more  delicate  in  health 
even  than  usual ;  and  that  he  was  exerting  himself  much  to  keep 
up  till  the  Ministry  or  the  session  should  close.  "  Till  Easter  " 
^pdiiticians  said  the  Ministry  might  last ;  and  this  was  a  pretty 
good  hit,  as  the  Bedchamber  Question  came  on  just  after  Easter. 
Before  that  time  I  was  abroad ;  and  I  was  brought  home  on  a 
couch,  and  carried  through  London  at  once  to  ^ewcastle-on- 
Tyne,  where  I  staid  some  months  at  my  brother'in-law'&  Be- 
peated  invitations  to  Lambton  Castle  came  to  me  there ;  but  I 
was  too  ill  to  leave  the  house.  In  the  course  of  the  next  spring. 
Lord  Durham  was  ordered  to  the  south  of  Europe;  but  he  got 
no  further  than  Cowes,  where  he  died  in  July,  —  the  vitality  of 
his  heart  and  animation  of  his  mind  flattering  the  hopes  of  his 
family  to  the  last  Lady  Durham  took  her  young  &mily  to  Italy, 
but  died  before  they  had  reached  their  destination.  For  his 
death  I  was  prepared :  but  the  news  of  hers  was  a  great  shock. 
I  was  very  ill  then  ;  and  when  the  orphaned  girls  came  to  see 
jne  at  Tynemouth,  I  behaved  (it  seemed  to  me)  unpardonably. 
I  could  not  stop  my  tears,  in  the  presence  of  those  who  bad  so 
much  more  reason  and  so  much  more  right  to  be  inconsolablei 
But  I  always  have  felt,  and  I  feel  still,  that  that  story  is  one  of 
the  most  tragic  I  have  ever  known.  In  my  early  youth  I  had 
hees,  accustomed  to  hear  my  revered  eldest  brother  say  that  the 
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best  man  in  the  House  of  CommonB  — the  one  who  would  turn 
out  a  hero  and  a  statesman  in  the  worst  or  the  best  of  times,  — 
was  John  Geoi^  Lambton.  I  had  watched  his  career  through 
the  worst  of  times  till  he  came  into  power,  and  made  the  Eeform 
Bill  I  then  became  acquainted  with  him,  and  found  in  him  a 
solid  justification  of  the  highest  hopes ;  and  now  he  was  dead, 
in  middle  Hfe,  brokenhearted  by  injury,  treachery  and  insult ; 
and  his  devoted  wife  presently  foUowed  him. 

Their  eldest  daughter  was  profoundly  impressed  by  the  seri- 
ous responsibilities  which  rested  on  her  as  the  head  of  the 
family  during  her  brother's  boyhood;  and  she  took  me  along 
with  her  in  her  efforts  and  her  cares.  It  was  she  and  I  who 
originated  the  '^  Weekly  Volume," — our  scheme  being  taken 
up  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  Charles  Elnight,  in  the  way  which 
is  so  well  known.  The  singular  satisfaction  has  been  hers 
of  seeing  the  redemption  of  Canada  carried  out  by  her  husband 
from  her  father's  beginning.  She  has  the  best  possible  consola- 
tion for  such  a  fate  as  that  of  her  parents  that  their  work  has 
been  gloriously  achieved  by  one  whom  she  has  made  their  son. 

On  looking  at  my  Diary,  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  it 
was  considered  desirable  for  me  to  take  another  journey  in  the 
autumn  of  1838.  I  was  sorry  to  leave  "  Deerbrook  "  at  the  end 
of  the  first  volume :  but  there  was  every  other  reason  why  I 
should  take  the  refreshment  of  a  journey  after  two  years  of  close 
work,  and  no  other  reason  why  I  should  not  Either  the 
growing  domestic  anxiety  or  the  ever-increasing  caUs  of  work 
and  of  society  would  have  been  enough  for  the  strongest  and 
gayest-hearted :  and  I  had  both  kinds  of  burdens  on  me.  I 
find  in  my  Diary  more  and  more  self-exhortations  and  self-cen- 
sures about  the  sufferings  of  that  year  1838.  I  had  by  that 
time  resolved  on  the  wisdom  which  I  try  to  this  day  to  prac- 
tice:—  longing  for  quiet,  and  yet  finding  it  impossible  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  my  life  should  be  any  thing  but  a  busy, 
public,  and  diversified  one,  —  to  keep  a  quiet  mind,  I  did 
strive ;  and  to  a  considerable  extent  I  succeeded ;  but  my  nerves 
were,  and  had  long  been,  overstrained ;  and  my  wisest  fiiends 
continued  to  advise  me  to  leave  home  more  frequently  than  my 
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inclination  would  have  disposed  me  to  do.  My  mother  was  well 
pleased  to  let  me  go  on  this  occasion,  as  my  rooms  would  he  at 
her  disposal  for  her  hospitalities ;  and  I  therefore  agreed  to  join 
a  party  of  friends,  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  Newcastle  first,  and  then  proceed  to  the  Lake  District, 
which  I  had  never  seen,  and  into  Scotland,  visiting  hoth  Western 
and  Northern  Highlands.  It  is  always  pleasant,  I  find,  to  have 
some  ohject  in  view,  even  in  the  direction  of  a  journey  of  pleas- 
ure :  and  this  was  supplied  to  me  by  Mr.  Knight's  request  that 
I  would  explore  the  topography  of  Shakspere's  Scotch  play 
now ;  and  of  the  Italian  plays  when  I  went  to  the  continent  the 
next  year.  "Do  this  for  me,"  said  Mr.  Knight,  "and  I  will 
give  you  ten  copies  of  my  Shakspere."  Two  copies  of  the 
Shakspere  satisfied  me ;  for  indeed  the  work  was  purely  pleas- 
urable. A  few  months  after  that  time^  my  companions  were 
walking  Padua  through  and  through  with  me,  for  the  shrewish 
Katherine's  and  delectable  Portia's  sake ;  and  looking  for  Juliet 
at  Verona,  and  exploring  the  Jew  quarter  at  Venice,  and  fixing 
on  the  very  house  whence  Jessica  eloped;  and  seeing  at  the 
arsenal  what  Othello  meant  by  his  business  at  the  Sagittary. 
In  like  manner  we  now  traced  out  the  haunts  of  Macbeth,  living 
and  dead.  When  we  were  at  Lord  Murray's,  at  Strachur,  his 
brother  gave  us  a  letter  of  introduction  which  opened  to  us  all 
the  known  recesses  of  Glammis  Castle.  We  sat  down  antl 
lingered  on  the  Witches'  Heath,  between  Nairn  and  Forres,  and 
examined  Cawdor  Castle.  Best  of  all,  we  went  to  lona,  and  saw 
Macbeth's  grave  in  the  line  of  those  of  the  Scottish  kings. 
I  have  seen  many  wonders  and  beauties  in  many  lands ;  but  no 
one  scene  remains  so  deeply  impressed  on  my  very  heart  as  that 
sacred  lona,  as  we  saw  it,  with  its  Cathedral  standing  up  against 
a  bar  of  yellow  western  sky,  while  the  myrtle-green  tumbling 
sea  seemed  to  show  it  to  be  unattainable.  We  had  reached 
it  however ;  and  had  examined  its  relics  with  speechless  interest 
I  do  not  know  -whether  any  of  the  air  of  the  localities  hangs 
about  those  notes  of  mine  in  Mr.  Knight's  Shakspere ;  but  to 
me,  the  gathering  up  of  knowledge  and  associations  for  them 
was  almost  as  pleasant  work  as  any  I  ever  had  to  do. 
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We  were  tempted  to  go  to  Newcastle  by  sea,  by  a  steamer 
haying  been  engaged  to  convey  a  freight  of  taverns,  A  curious 
company  of  passengers  we  were  on  board  the  Ocean :  —  sound 
scientific  men ;  a  literary  humbug  or  two ;  a  statistical  pretender 
or  two;  and  a  few  gentlemen,  clerical  or  other.  When  we 
entered  Shields  Harbour,  the  whole  company  were  on  deck,  to 
see  Tynemouth  Priory,  and  the  other  beauties  of  that  coast ;  and 
the  Shields  people  gathered  on  the  quays  to  stare  at  the  strange 
vessel  When  they  hailed,  and  asked  who  we  were,  the  great 
men  on  the  deck  shouted  in  reply  **9avans,**  ''philosophers," 
"  nondescripts." 

That  was  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  which, 
(Dr.  Lardner  being  present)  the  report  was  industriously  ^read 
that  the  Great  Western,  —  the  first  steamer  to  America  on  her 
first  voyage,  —  ''had  been  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic, 
broken-backed,  and  in  great  distress."  The  words  sank  heavily 
upon  my  heart ;  for  I  was  acquainted  with  several  persons  on 
board;  and  it  shed  more  or  less  gloom  over  the  whole  week. 
Many  observed  at  the  time  that  it  was  just  the  thing  likely 
to  be  said  by  Dr.  Lardner  and  his  friends,  considering  his 
pledges  of  his  scientific  reputation  on  the  impossibility  of  cross- 
ing the  Atlantic  by  steam ;  and  in  this  every  body  agreed :  but 
the  suspense  was  painfdl ;  and  it  outlasted  the  week ;  as  it  was 
intended  to  do.  Dr.  Lardner^s  final  disgraces  had  not  yet  taken 
place ;  but  I  saw  how  coldly  he  was  noticed,  when  he  was  not 
entirely  ignored:  and  when  I  curtseyed  to  him  at  the  ball,  I 
was  warned  by  a  friend  not  to  notice  him  if  I  could  avoid  it 
I  was  glad  then  that  I  had  not  entertained  his  proposal  when,  as 
editor  of  the  Encyclopedia  which  goes  under  his  name,  he  ivrote 
to  me,  and  called,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  my  promise  to 
write  a  volume  for  him.  A  cousin  of  mine,  who  is  So  little 
&nd  of  the  pen  as  to  find  letter-writing  a  grievance,  was  highly 
amused  at  receiving  (I  think  while  I  was  abroad)  a  flattering 
letter  from  Dr.  Lardner,  requesting  a  volume  from  her  for  his 
series.  Not  very  long  after  that  Newcastle  meeting,  he  made 
his  notorious  flight  to  America ;  and  I  have  heard  nothing  of 
him  since. 
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What  I  saw  of  that  meetiiig  certainly  convinoed  me  of  the 
justice^  in  the  main,  of  Carlyle's  aarcasms  on  that  kind  of  cele- 
bration. I  have  no  doubt  of  the  opportunity  afforded  for  the 
promotion  of  science  in  various  ways :  but  the  occasion  is  really 
80  sadly  spoiled  (or  was  in  those  days)  by  the  obtrusions  of  cox- 
combs,  the  conceit  of  third-rate  men  with  their  specialities,  the 
tiresome  talk  of  one-idead  men,  who  scruple  no  means  of  swelling 
out  what  they  call  the  evidence  of  their  doctrines,  and  the  dis- 
agreeable footing  of  the  ladies,  that  I  internally  vowed  that  I 
would  never  again  go  in  the  way  of  one  of  those  anniversaries. 
I  heard  two  or  three  valuable  addresses ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
Immbugs  and  small  men  carried  all  before  them:  and,  I  am  sorry 
to  say.  Sir  John  Heischel  himself  so  &r  succumbed  to  the  spirit 
of  the  occasion  as  to  congratulate  his  scientific  brethren  on  the 
"  crowning  honour  "  among  many,  of  the  presence  of  the  fair  sex 
at  their  sections  1  That  same  fair  sex,  meantime,  was  there  to 
sketch  the  mvans^  under  cover  of  mantle,  shawl  or  little  parasol, 
or  to  pasa  the  time  by  watching  and  quizzing  the  members. 
Scarcely  any  of  the  ladies  sat  still  for  half  an  hour.  They  wan- 
d.ered  in  and  out,  with  their  half-hidden  sketch-books,  seeking 
amusement  as  their  grandmothers  did  at  auctions.  I  was  in 
truth  much  ashamed  of  the  ladies ;  and  I  wished  they  had  staid 
at  home,  preparing  hospitalities  for  the  tired  savans^  and  showing 
themselves  only  at  the  evening  promenade  in  the  Green  Market, 
and  at  the  ball  The  promenade  was  really  a  pretty  sight,  — 
not  only  from  the  beauty  of  the  place  and  its  decorations,  but  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  the  Quaker  body,  who,  excluded  fiiom 
the  other  fon^s  of  social  amusement,  eagerly  grasp  at  this  one 
lawful  exception.  They  made  the  very  most  of  it ;  and  I,  for 
one,  can  testify  to  their  capacity  for  staring  at  an  anti-slavery 
confessor.  My  sister,  who  bore  a  family  likeness  to  me,  pro- 
posed to  dress  her  hair  like  mine,  borrow  a  trumpet  from  a  deaf 
friend  who  was  present,  and  walk  up  and  down  the  opposite 
side,  to  draw  off  my  '^  tail,"  which  was  declared  to  be  "  three 
times  as  long  as  O'Connell's." 

It  was  the  accident  of  Professor  Daubeney  putting  some  Ameri- 
can newspapers  into  my  hand  one  day  that  week  which  occa- 
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doned  the  appearance  of  one  of  my  most  heart-felt  writings. 
The  Editor  of  the  Weetminster  Eeview  was  impreesed  by  what 
I  showed  and  told  him  of  the  life  and  murder  of  Lovejoj,  the 
first  American  witness  unto  death  in  the  cause  of  liberty  of 
speech ;  and  he  requested  from  me  a  vivid  historical  sketch  of 
the  cause,  from  the  beginning  to  Lovq'oy's  murder.  This  was 
the  origin  of  '<The  Martyr  Age  of  the  United  States"  whidi 
has  been  elsewhere  sufficiently  referred  to.  It  appeared  in  the 
Christmas  number  of  the  Westminster  Eeview. 

With  joy  we  left  the  crowded  scene  which  was  such  a  mixture 
of  soundness  and  pretence,  wisdom  and  vanity,  and  matter  for 
pride  and  shame,  and  betook  ourselves  to  the  Lake  district  I 
had  never  seen  it  before,  and  had  no  distinct  anticipation  of  see- 
ing it  again.  What  should  I  have  felt,  if  I  had  been  told  that, 
after  one  more  painful  stage  of  my  life,  I  should  make  my  home 
in  that  divine  region  till  death !  It  was  on  the  2nd  of  Septem- 
ber that  we  drove  through  Ambleside,  from  Bownees  to  Gras- 
mere,  passing  the  field  in  which  I  am  now  abiding,  —  on  which 
I  am  at  this  moment  looking  forth.  I  wonder  whether  my  eye 
rested  for  a  moment  on  the  knoll  whereon  my  house  now  stands. 
We  returned  through  Ambleside  to  go  to  Patterdale ;  and  a  pen- 
cil entry  in  my  diary  calls  up  the  remembrance  of  the  soft  sad- 
ness with  which  we  caught  "  our  last  view  of  Windermere  " ;  — 
that  Windermere  which  was  to  become  to  me  the  most  funiliar 
of  aU  waters. 

While  at  Strachur,  Lord  Murray's  seat  in  Argyleshire,  we 
found  ourselves  treated  with  singular  hospitality.  Lord  Murray 
placed  the  little  Loch  Fyne  steamer  at  our  dispQsaL  He  and 
Lady  Murray  insisted  on  receiving  our  entire  party ;  and  every 
fjEusility  was  afforded  for  all  of  us  seeing  every  thing.  Every 
Highland  production,  in  the  form  of  fish,  flesh  and  fowl,  was 
carefully  collected ;  salmon  and  Loch  herrings,  grouse  pies,  and 
red-deer  soup,  and  so  forth.  What  I  best  remember,  however, 
is  a  conversation  with  Lord  Murray  by  the  loch  sida  He  in- 
vited me  there  for  a  walk ;  and  he  had  two  things  to  say.  He 
wanted  me  to  write  some  papers  on  prison  management,  for 
Chambers's  Journal,  or  some  other  popular  periodica^  for  the 
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puTpoee  of  familiarising  the  Scotch  with  the  principle  of  pnnish- 
ment,  and  the  attendant  fsudtB  of  American  imprisonment.  He 
loet  his  Prisons  Bill  in  the  preceding  session,  and  wanted  the 
support  of  Scotch  puhlic  opinion  before  the  next.  This  being 
settled,  he  wrote  to  Messrs.  Chambers  at  Edinburgh;  and  I  there 
saw  one  of  the  brothers  for  the  first  time*  The  papers  were 
agreed  upon,  written  and  published.  Mr.  Robert  Chambers  I 
did  not  see  till  some  few  years  later,  when  he  called  on  me  at 
Tynemouth,  during  my  recovery  by  mesmerism,  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  subject.  Our  acquaintance,  then  begun,  has 
since  ripened  into  friendship,  both  on  his  own  account,  and  for 
the  sake  of  his  brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wills, 
who,  becoming  known  to  me  through  my  being  a  contributor  to 
"  Household  Words,"  have  largely  increased  the  pleasures  of  my 
latest  years  by  their  friendly  offices  of  every  kind,  and  their 
hearty  a£kction.  Edinburgh  was  quite  a  different  place  to  me 
when  I  went  for  my  third  Scotch  journey,  in  1852,  by  Mr. 
Bobert  Chambers's  charming  home  being  open  to  me ;  and  Lon- 
don has  a  new  familiar  interest  to  me  now  that  I  have  another 
home  there  at  Mr.  Wilk's. 

To  return  to  that  walk  with  the  Lord  Advocate.  He  wished 
to  know  my  opinion  on  a  subject  which  was  then  more  talked 
of  than  almost  any  other ; — our  probable  relations  with  Russia. 
I  hardly  know  now  how  the  notion  came  to  spread  as  it  did  that 
the  Czar  had  a  mind  to  annex  us :  bnt  it  was  talked  over  in  all 
drawing-rooms,  and,  as  I  now  found,  in  the  Cabinet  I  had 
nothing  to  say,  —  so  astonished  was  I  to  hear  it  thus  gravely 
and  expressly  brought  forward.  I  could  only  say  that  the  idea 
of  our  ever  submitting  to  Russia  seemed  too  monstrous  to  be 
entertaiued.  Lord  Murray  had  no  formed  opinion  to  produce; 
bnt  he  offered,  —  ''as  a  speculation, — just  as  a  ground  for  speo- 
nlation,"  —  the  fact  that  for  centuries  no  qiuurter  of  a  century 
had  passed  without  the  incorporation  of  some  country  with  Rus- 
sia ;  some  oountry  which  no  doubt  once  regarded  its  absorption 
by  Russia  as  the  same  unimaginable  thing  that  our  own  appeared 
to  us  now.  He  said  that  if  we  commit  two  stone  bottles  to  the 
stream,  and  one  breaks  the  other,  it  is  nearly  an  even  chance 
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wliethet  it  will  bteak  or  be  btoken  next  time :  but,  irben  tlie 
same  has  bidcen  a  acdre,  the  ebaiioes  aie  almoet  anything  to 
nothing  that  it  will  break  the  tweaty-fint  Theielbie  he  thought 
we  diight  as  well  not  be  so  entiiely  eomplaoent  and  eeooie  as  we 
were,  but  think  over  such  a  liability  with  some  little  sobriety 
and  sense.  So  there  was  a  new  and  very  horrible  speculation 
for  me  to  carry  away  with  ikie :  and  highly  carioiD  it  is  to  recor 
to  now  (Augost,  1855)  when  We  find  that  Rnsaiay  after  nearly 
twenty  years'  more  leisure  lor  preparation,  cannot  meei  ns  at  sea, 
'or  win  a  battle  on  land.  At  least,  after  a  year  and  a  half  of 
warfare,  she  has  as  yet  done  neither. 

From  Strachnr,  we  pnisned  our  way  to  the  Western  Uands : 
and,  after  being  weathe^bonnd  in  MnU^  we  accomplished  the 
visit  to  lona  which  I  have  referred  to.  We  saw  Stafla,  and  had 
the  captain's  qwntaneoiis  promise  to  take  ns  round  by  Ganreloch, 
that  I  might  see  the  homes  of  the  penonages  about  whom  I  had 
written  so  fiuniliarly :  bnt  the  weather  Was  too  roug^;  and  I  did 
not  see  the  Gaa^eloch  Isles  till  a  glorious  sunny  day  in  July, 
ia52. 

It  was  October  before  we  reached  Edinbuxjg^;  and  there  mj 
kind  companions  and  I  parfced.  Miss  Rogers  and  a  young  ftiend 
were  staying  at  Lotd  Jeffrey's,  where  I  met  them ;  and  Hiss 
Eogpts  mged  me  to*  take  a  seat  in  her  carriage  as  far  as  Few-^ 
oastle,  where  I  was  to  stop  lor  a  week  or  two.  We  saw  Abbote- 
lord  and  Dtyburgh  under  great  advantages  of  weather;  but  my 
surprise  at  the  smallness  and  toy^ohaiaotsr  of  Abbotsford  was 
extreme.  It  was  impossible  but  that  both  Seott  and  Lockhart 
must  know  what  a  good  Scotdh  house  is ;  and  their  glorification 
of  thds  place  shakes  one's  faith  in  their  o^er  descriptions. 

That  journey  of  1838  was  beneficial  to  me  to  a  certain  extent ; 
and  it  would  have  been  more  so,  but  for  its  closer  I  was  called 
home  from  Newcastle  under  circumstances  which  made  my  long 
solitaiy  mail  journey  a  very  heavy  one,  full  of  apprdienoion  and 
pain.  I  was,  though  without  being  fully  conscious  of  it,  becom- 
ing too  ill  to  bear  the  shocks  of  that  unhq>py  year  as  I  had  boms 
all  manner  of  shocks,  all  my  Hfe.  The  internal  disease  which 
was  soon  to  piostmte  me  entirely  had  made  oonndenUo  prog* 
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re«^  though  I  liad  no  moM  than  a  Vague  notion  that  thoie  wad 
aomethmg  wrong.  The  lefinsfameni  ftom  thd  joum^y  was  not 
kattng;  but  its  pleaauies  weie.  One  of  the  noticeable  things 
about  it  was  that  it  intioduced  m»  to  Mis.  Crow«,  whose  ae^ 
quaintance  has  since  yielded  me  very  great  pleasure.  And  shei 
agnin,'  has  been  l^e  main  cause  or  occasion  of  my  friendship  with 
Dr.  Samuel  Brown  and  his  wife,  who  hav^e  been  intimates  of  my 
latest  years,  —  too  much  so  to  permit  more  than  such  a  notice  as 
this.  Another  marked  thing  about  that  autumn  trip  was  that  it 
introduced  me  to  that  pleasant  ezpwienee  of  middia  age, —  the 
consideration  of  the  young.  I  had  always  been  among  the 
youngest  at  home  in  my  chiMhood ;  and  of  late  years  had  min* 
istered,  in  tiie  capacity  of  youngater,  to  my  old  ladies.  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  I  ezperitooed  the  hizury  of  beiiig  tended  as  aii 
elderly  person.  Though  some  years  younger  than  the  two  heads 
of  our  teayeOing  party,- 1  was  of  their  generation ;  and  the  four 
young  people  were  most  attentive  in  saying  us  elders  fatigue; 
maidng  tea,  givmg  ub  tiie  sofas  and  warm  comers,  and  so  on. 
From  that  time  I  have  taken  rank  among  the  elders,  and  enjoyed 
the  eomfbrt  of  it. 

The  readers  of  my  "  Betibspeet  of  Western  Travel "  may  re^ 
ihember  the  story  *  of  the  slave  child  Ailsie,  whose  mistress  died 
at  New  Orleans,  leaving  thai  beautiAil  little  creature  to  be  a 
most  emiMirrfeissing  ehaige  to  the  widower.  My  description  of 
^lis  child,  and  of  the  intevest  Mt  in  her  fato  by  me  and  minei 
reached  the  eye  of  the  widowsr;  and  he  wrote  to  entreat  me  to 
take  charge  of  the  girl,  (by  that  time  twelve  years  old.)  He 
avowed  his  inability  to  protect  her,  and  offered  to  send  oyer  a 
yearly  allowance  for  her  maintenance,  if  I  would  recMve  and 
adopt  her.  I  declined  tha  annual  allowancid,  because  my  MencFs 
mon^y  was  derived  from  dav»-labour,  and  I  would  not  touch  it : 
but  otherwise,  I  accepted  his  proposal,  and  did  not  see  why  he 
should  not  lodge  in  A  bank,  for  her  ultimate  benefit^  such  money 
as  he  believed  her  to  have  earned.  I  intended  first  to  bain  her 
as  my  little  nudd,  and  hiive  her  attend  a  school  near,  so  tiiat  I 
miglit  ascertain  what  she  was  most  fit  for.    AH  this  winter,  we 
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were  in  daily  expectation  of  her  arrivaL  Her  little  bed  awaited 
her  in  my  room ;  and  we  had  arranged  about  having  her  yao- 
cinated  at  once,  and  clothed  like  English  children,  instead  of 
having  her  brilliant  eyes  and  beautiful  mulatto  ikce  surmounted 
by  the  yellow  turban  which  became  her  so  well  But  Ailne,  for 
whose  reception  all  arrangements  were  complete  when  I  went  to 
Scotland,  did  not  appear  all  the  winter ;  and  I  wrote  again,  vety 
nigenily,  to  her  master.  I  had  to  make  armngements  again 
when  I  went  to  the  continent  in  April :  but  his  final  letter  came 
at  last.  It  was  the  letter  of  an  almost  broken-hearted  man ;  and 
it  almost  broke  our  hearts  to  read  it  He,  Irish  by  birth,  had 
never  been  more  or  less  reconciled  to  **  the  peculiar  institution.'* 
Involved  in  it  before  he  was  of  age,  he  had  no  power  to  extricate 
himself  from  it^  —  at  least  till  he  had  paid  off  all  the  liabilities 
under  which  young  planters  enter  life.  His  beloved  young  wife 
had  received  this  child  asa  gift  from  her  mother  in  Tennessee,  — 
the  child's  life  being  in  danger  on  her  native  plantation,  through 
the  fierce  jealousies  which  attend  upon  a  system  of  concubinage. 
It  never  occurred  to  the  widower  that  he  could  i^ot  freely  dispose 
of  his  wife's  little  slave :  but  his  mother-in-law  demanded  the 
girl  back  again.  In  her  ripening  beauty  she  was  too  valuable 
to  be  given  to  me.  For  what  purposes  she  was  detained  as  of 
oourse,  there  is  no  need  to  describe.  She  was  already  lost  and 
gone;  and  I  have  never  heard  of  her  since.  Her  voice  often 
comes  back  upon  my  memory,  and  her  vivid  affectionate  counte- 
nance, as  she  pulled  at  her  mistress's  gown,  and  clasped  her 
knees  with  the  anxious  question,  —  "Ain't  you  welll"  This 
one  illustration  of  the  villany  of  the  system  roused  more  indig- 
nation and  sympathy  in  many  hearts  than  a  whole  row  of  books 
of  argument  or  description  of  Slave  ipstitutions  in  the  abstract 
I  could  not  have  done  for  Ailsie  what  I  purposed,  as  my  affiurs 
turned  out ;  but  there  were  many  of  my  friends  who  could,  and 
who  were  anxious  to  assume  the  charge. '  But  she  was  never  to 
be  heard  of  more. 

The  continental  journey  that  I  have  refeired  to  was  undertaken 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  escorting  an  invalid  cousin  to  Switserland. 
As  soon  as  "  Deerbrook  "  was  published,  and  my  "  Guides  to 
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Service''  finished,  the  weather  was  fine  enough  to  permit  our 
departore.  Two  mutual  friends  joined  us ;  and  our  party  thus 
consisted  of  faur  ]adiesy  a  maid-servant  and  a  courier.  We 
crossed  to  Eotterdam  on  the  17th  of  April,  went  up  the  Ehine, 
and  by  the  usual  route  to  Lausanne,  except  that  one  of  my  com- 
panions slipped  across  the  frontier  with -me,  for  the  sake  of  see- 
ing Toussaint  L'Ouverture's  prison  and  grave.  I  was  famished 
with  a  copious  and  comprehensive  passport  for  myself  and 
maid,  obtained  by  the  Lord  Advocate's  kindness  from  the  Seo- 
retary  of  State,  as  the  Austrian  interdict  against  my  entrance 
into  the  empire  might  otherwise  be  still  an  impediment  My 
friend  offered  to  personate  my  maid  just  for  the  day  which 
would  take  us  from  the  frontier  to  the  castle  of  Joux.  We 
excited  great  wonder  at  the  dauane^  of  course,  with  our  destitu- 
tion of  baggage,  and  our  avowed  intention  of  leaving  France 
in  the  afternoon;  but  we  accomplished  our  purpose,  and  it 
was  virtually  decided  that  ''The  Hour  and  the  Man"  should 
be  written.  • 

While  I  was  walking  up  a  hill  in  Grermany,  one  of  my  com- 
panions had  observed  to  another  that  I  was,  in  her  opinion,  on 
the  verge  of  some  terrible  illness.  It  was  at  Venice  that  the 
extent  of  my  illness  became  unquestionable.  My  cousin  had 
been  deposited  at  her  place  of  abode ;  and  the  rest  of  us  had 
gone  on  to  Venice,  intending  to  take  a  look  at  her  at  Lausanne 
on  our  return.  My  illness,  however,  broke  up  all  our  plans. 
My  kind  nurses  contrived  a  couch  for  me  in  the  carriage ;  and 
on  that  I  was  brought  home  by  the  straightest  road,  —  by  the 
Via  Emilia,  and  the  St.  Gothard,  down  the  Rhine,  where  we 
were  joined  by  one  of  my  brothers  and  a  brother-in-law.  We 
took  passage  to  London,  from  Antwerp :  and  I  was  soon  on  my 
mother's  couch  in  Fludyer  Street.  Not  to  remain,  however.  I 
was  conveyed  without  delay  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  to  be  under 
the  care  of  my  brother-in-law ;  and  from  that  neighbourhood  I 
did  not  remove  for  nearly  six  years. 

Here  closed  the  anxious  period  during  which  my  reputation, 
and  my  industry,  and  my  social  intercourses  were  at  their  height 
of  prosperity ;  but  which  was  so  charged  with  troubles  that  when 
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I  lay  .dow^  on  my  caook  rf  pain  isi  my  Tynsmouth  lodging,  far 
A  eonfinemant  of  naariy  ax  yean,  I  fatt  myself  eompamfeively 
liappy  in  my  xeleaaB  from  xesponaibilify,  anxieiy  and  ^napenaa. 
The  woxat  aofiaringB  of  my  life  W9tt  ojv«(  noar ;  and  ita  besi  en- 
jcqrmenta  and  pnvilagQa  .were  to  oame,  — thou^  I  littfe  knew 
a,  and  ihey  weEB  aa  yet  a  good  vay  oC 
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SECTION   I. 

TpB  little  Yoliime  whicb  I  wxote  doriog  mj  i]lii688,p--"Iifo 
in  the  Sick-room/' -.-^  toUp  nouly  as  laaeh  A0  it  o$n  be  intenefc- 
mg  Gt  profitable  for  fiBj  body  to  heiur  about  this  -period  of  my 
life.  The  shoiier  I  caa  qwke  i^y  parratiTe  of  it^  the  better  on 
all  aocowita  j^ive  yeajs  mem  a  long  time  to  look  forward ;  and 
iy%  yean  of  suffering,  of  loind  oar  body,  eeem  sadly  like  an 
otemity  in  passing  thrpugh  t^em  {  but  they  eoUi^Ma  almost  into 
nothingsessy  as  sok^  as  they  we  left  behind,  and  another  eon- 
dition  is  Duily  entered  01^  From  the  monotony  of  sick-room 
life^  little  beyoQd  the  geiKBTl^  impression  remains  to  be  imparted, 
or  eyen  recalled ;  and  if  it  w^ie  otherwiBiBy  I  should  probably  saj 
little  of  that  djeaiy  term,  bfNsause  it  is  not  good  to  dwell  mueh 
on  morbid  conditions,  for  ai^y  other  purpose  than  scientific  study, 
for  the  sake  of  ths  prevention  or  cure  of  the  suffering  in  other 
oases,  I  ai9  aware  that  the  religious  world,  proud  of  its  Christian 
faith  as  the  "  Worship  of  Sonpw,**  thinks  ^  a  duty  and  a  priv** 
Oege  to  dwell  on  the  morbid  conditions  of  human  life ;  but  my 
experience  of  wide  ex(re^les  of  health  and  sickness,  of  happinoss 
and  misery,  leads  me  to  a  veiy  diffefei^t  c<Hiclusion«  For  patho* 
logical  parposes,  there  must  be  a  study  of  morbid  conditions  ; 
but  that  the  study  should  be  general,  —  tihat  it  should  be  en- 
fproed  as  a  duty,  and  held  up  as  a  pleasure — seems  to  me  one 
of  those  ^listakes  in  Qiorsls  which  are  aggravated  and  prptraeted 
by  the  mischievous  iinfiu^gyc^  of  sQp^mtition.    Tza«ts  and  re- 
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ligious  books  swann  among  ua,  and  aie  throat  into  the  hands  of 
every  body  by  every  body  else,  which  describe  the  sufferings  of 
iUnesSy  and  generate  vanity  and  egotism  about  bodily  pain  and 
early  death, — rendering  these  disgraces  of  our  ignorance  and 
barbarism  attractive  to  the  foolish  and  the  vain^  and  actually 
shaming  the  wholesome,  natur^  desire  for  *'  a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body."  *  The  Christian  superstition,  now  at  last  giving 
way  before  science,  of  the  contemptible  nature  o(  the  body,  and 
its  antagonism  to  the  soul,  has  shockingly  perverted  our  morals, 
as  well  as  ii\jured  the  health  of  Christendom :  and  every  book, 
tract,  and  narrative  which  sets  forth  a  sick-room  as  a  condition 
of  honour,  blessing  and  moral  safety,  he^  to  sustain  a  delusion 
and  corruption  which  have  already  cost  the  world  too  dear.  I 
know  too  much  of  all  this  from  my  own  experience  to  choose  to 
do  any  thing  towards  encouragement  of  the  morbid  appetite  for 
pathological  oont^nplation,  —  physical  or  moral  My  youthful 
vanity  took  the  direction  which  might  be  expected  in  the  case 
of  a  pious  child.  I  was  patient  in  illness  and  pain  because  I  was 
proud  of  the  distinction,  and  of  being  taken  into  such  special 
pupilage  by  God ;  and  I  hoped  for,  and  expected  eariy  death  till 
it  was  too  late  to  die  early.  It  is  grievous  to  me  now  to  think 
what  an  amount  of  time  and  thought  I  have  wasted  in  thinking 
about  dying,  —  really  believing  as  I  did  for  many  years  that  life 
was  a  mere  preparation  for  dying :  and  now,  after  a  pretty  long 
life,  when  I  find  myself  really  about  to  die,  the  event  seems  to 
me  so  simple,  natural,  and,  as  I  may  say,  negative  in  compari- 
son with  life  and  its  interests,  that  I  cannot  but  marvel  at  the 
quantity  of  attention  and  solicitude  I  lavished  upon  it  while  it 
was  yet  so  far  off  as  to  require  no  attention  at  alL  To  think 
no  more  of  death  than  is  necessary  for  the  winding  up  of  the 
business  of  life,  and  to  dwell  no  more  upon  sickness  than  is 
necessary  for  its  treatment,  or  to  learn  to  prevent  it,  seems  to  me 
the  simple  wisdom  of  the  case,  —  totally  opposite  as  this  is  to 
the  sentiment  and  method  of  the  religious  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  propose  to  nourish  a  foolish 
pride  by  disguising,  through  shame,  the  fects  of  sickness  and 
suffering.    Pain  and  untimely  death  are,  no  doubt,  the  tokens  of 
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oixr  ignoxance,  and  of  our  sins  against  the  lavs  of  nature.  I 
Goneeiye  our  business  to  be  to  accept  these  consequences  of  our 
ignorance  and  weakness,  with  as  little  peisonal  shame  on  the 
one  hand  as  -vanity  or  pride  on  the  other.  As  fiir  as  any  sick- 
ness of  mine  can  afiford  warning,  I  am  willing  to  disclose  it; 
and  I  have  every  desire  to  acknowledge  my  own  &ult  or  folly 
in  regard  to  it,  while  wholly  averse  to  treat  it  as  a  matter  of 
sentiment,  —  even  to  the  degree  in  which  I  did  it,  sincerely 
enough,  in  "  life  in  the  Sick-room,"  a  dozen  years  ago.  P  pro- 
pose, therefore,  to  be  now  as  brief  as  I  can,  and  at  the  same 
time,  as  frank,  in  speaking  of  the  years  between  1839  and 
1845.  —  I  have  mentioned  before,  in  regard  to  my  deafness,  that 
I  have  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  seriously  aggravated  by 
nervous  excitement,  at  the  age  when  I  lived  in  reverie  and 
vanities  of  the  imagination;  and  that  it  was  suddenly  and 
severely  increased  by  a  sort  of  accident  That  sort  of  accident 
was  the  result  of  ignorance  in  a  person  whom  I  need  not  point 
out :  and  thus  it  seems  that  my  deafness  is  largely  ascribablo  to 
disobedience  to  the  laws  of  nature.  And  thus  in  regard  to 
the  disease  which  at  this  time  was  laying  me  low  for  so  many 
yeara  It  was  unquestionably  the  result  of  excessive  anxiety  of 
mind, — of  the  extreme  tension  of  nerves  under  which  I  had 
been  living  for  some  years,  while  the  three  anxious  members 
of  my  family  were,  I  may  say,  on  my  hands, — not  in  regard  to 
money,  but  to  care  of  a  more  important  kind.  My  dear  aunt, 
the  sweetest  of  old  ladies,  was  now  extremely  old,  and  required 
shielding  from  the  anxiety  caused  by  the  other  two.  My 
mother  was  old,  and  fast  becoming  blind;  and  the  irritability 
caused  in  her  first  by  my  position  in  society,  and  next  by  the 
wearing  trial  of  her  own  increasing  infirmity,  told  fearfully  upon 
my  already  reduced  health.  My  mother^s  dignified  patience 
in  the  direct  endurance  of  her  blindness  was  a  really  beautiful 
spectacle :  bi}t  the  natural  irritability  found  vent  in  other  direo- 
tions ;  and  especially  was  it  visited  upon  me.  Heaven  knows,  I 
never  sought  &me;  and  I  would  thankfully  have  given  it  all 
away  in  exchange  for  domestic  peace  and  ease:  but  there  it 
was !  and  I  had  to  bear  the  consequences.    I  was  overworked. 
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feaifuil J,  in  addition  to  the  pain  of  mind  I  had  to  bear.  I 
not  allowed  to  have  a  maid,  at  n  j  own  «xpeDfle,  or  «?en  to 
employ  a  workwoman;  and  tknii  many  weie  the  houn  after 
mi^ight  when  I  ought  to  have  been  adeep,  when  I  waa  aitting 
9ip  to  mend  m  j  dothes.  Far  wome  than  thia,  m  j  mother  would 
not  be  taken  oare  ol  She  waa  duly  getting  out  into  the 
orowded  atieeta  by  hesBel^  when  ehe  conld  not  see  a  yard  befioea 
her.  What  the  diatceea  from  thie  was  to  me  may  be  judged  of 
by  the  fiust  that  for  many  months  afker  my  retroat  to  Tyne- 
month,  I  mzely  slept  wkhont  stazting  from  a  dream  that  my 
mother  had  fiedlen  fnom  a  precipice,  or  oyer  l^e  bannistem,  or 
from  a  eathedml  qiire ;  and  that  it  was  my  fiudt  These  cares^ 
to  say  nothing  ci  the  toila^  had  long  been  wearing  me  down, 
80  that  I  became  subject  to  attacks  of  faintness,  on  occasion  of 
any  domeafcic  uneasiness;  and  two  or  three  intimate  friends^ 
as  well  as  some  members  of  the  £unily,  urged  my  leaving  home 
as  frequently  as  possible,  for  my  mother^s  sake  as  well  as  my 
own,  as  my  return  was  always  a  joyful  occasion  to  her.  My 
habits  and  likings  made  this  moving  about  a  veiy  irksome  thing 
to  me ;  and  especially  wJien  arrangements  had  to  be  made  about 
my  work, — from  which  I  had  never  any  holiday.  I  loved, 
as  I  still  love,  tiie  most  monotonous  life  possil^ :  but  I  todc 
refuge  in  diange,  as  the  only  relief  from  a  |»eaBure  of  trouble 
which  waa  breaking  me  down,  —  I  was  not  i^ware  how  rapidly. 
An  internal  disease  waa  gaining  gronnd  for  months  or  yean 
before  I  was  aware  of  it  A  tumour  was  fonning  of  a  kind  which 
usually  originates  in  mental  suffmng ;  and  when  at  bst  I  broke 
down  completely,  and  settled  myself  in  a  lodging  at  Tynemouth, 
I  long  felt  that  the  lying  down,  in  aolitnde  and  dlence,  free 
from  responsibility  and  domestic  care,  was  a  blessed  change 
from  the  life  I  had  led  once  my  return  from  America.  My 
dear  old  aunt  soon  died :  my  mother  was  established  at  liver* 
pool,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  three  of  her  ohildrai ;  and  the 
other  claimant  of  my  anxious  care  emigiated.  It  is  impoasibld 
to  deny  that  the  illness  under  which  I  lay  suffering  lor  five 
yean  was  induced  by  flagrant  violations  of  the  laws  of  nature : 
end  I  then  failed  to  appropriate  the  comforts  with  which  Cfaris^ 
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Umob  4epi9ye  their  moial  aenae  in  saoh  a  case,  as  I  also  feh 
unable  to  blame  myself  individuaUy  for  mj  incapacity.  No 
^v^ty  if  I  bad  felt  ksB  reepect  and  lees  affection  for  my  mother, 
]l  migjit  teYe  ta)cen  the  wftnagenient  of  matters  more  into  my 
own  handsp  and  ahonld  have  felt  her  discontent  with  me  kss 
than  I  did ;  and  agw,  if  I  had  akeady  found  the  aupports  jof 
{philosophy  im  xelinqoiahing  the  adfiah  complacencies  of  religion, 
I  ahoold  have  borne  my  tno«bles  with  atrraigUi  and  ease.  But, 
as  it  wafi^  I  was  neither  proud  or  yain  of  my  .discipline  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  ashamed  of  it  on  the  other,  while  folly  aware 
tiiat  it  waa  the  result  of  fiinlt  and  uapecfection,  mocal  and 
MitellectuaL 

On  my  zetam  from  Italy,  ill,  my  sister  and  her  husband 
hospitably  urged  my  taking  up  my  a2)ode  with  them,  at  least 
till  the  nature  and  prospects  of  my  case  were  ascertained. 
^Aer  spending  a  month  at  a  lodging  in  ihdr  neighfoouzhood 
in  Newcafltie-upon-Tyne,  I  lemoyed  to  their  hospitable  house, 
whe^  I  was  taken  all  possible  care  of  for  six  months.  They 
most  generously  desired  me  to  remain :  but  there  were  vanous 
reasons  which  determined  me  to  decline  their  kindnesa.  It 
would  have  been  clearly  wrong  to  occupy  their  guest  chamber 
permanently,  and  to  impose  restraints  upon  a  healthy  household : 
^d,  for  my  own  part,  I  had  an  onqieakable  bnging  for  atill* 
ness  and  soUtude^  I  therefore  decided  for  myself  that  I  would 
go  to  a  lodging  at  Tynemouth,  where  my  medical  brother-in-law 
could  reach  me  by  railway  in  twenty  minutes,  while  I  was 
removed  &om  the  bustle  and  smoke  of  Kewcastle  by  an  interval 
of  nine  miles.  With  ^Jk  affectionate  seluctanee  and  grudging, 
my  family  let  me  try  this  as  an  experiment,  — all  of  them  being 
fully  convinced  that  I  could  not  long  bear  the  solitude  and 
monotony,  after  the  life  of  excitement  and  constant  variety  to 
which  I  had  been  accustomed  for  above  seven  years.  I  waa 
right,  however,  and  they  were  wrong.  On  the  sofa  whecs  I 
stretched  myself  after  my  drive  to  Tynemouth,  on  the  sixteenth 
of  March,  1840,  I  lay  for  nearly  five  years,  till  obedience  to 
^  newly-discovered'  law  of  nature  raised  me  up,  and  sent  me 
forth  into  the  world  again,  for  another  ten  years  of  atrenuoua 
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work,  and  almost  undisturbed  peace  and  enjoyment  of  mind  and 
heart 

I  had  two  rooms  on  the  first  floor  in  this  house  of  my  honest 
hostessi  Mrs.  Halliday,  who  little  imagined,  that  March  day, 
that  the  luck  was  happening  to  her  of  a  lodger  who  would  stay, 
summer  and  winter,  for  nearly  five  years.  I  had  no  servant  with 
me  at  first  j  for  I  was  not  only  suddenly  cut  off  from  my  literary 
engagements,  and  almost  from  the  power  of  work,  but  I  had 
invested  j£  1,000  of  my  earnings  in  a  deferred  annuity,  two 
years  before ;  -^  a  step  which  seemed  prudent  at  the  time,  and 
which  I  still  consider  to  have  been  so ;  but  which  deprived  me 
of  immediate  resources.  It  was  not  long  before  two  generous 
ladies,  (sisters)  old  friends  of  mine,  sent  me,  to  my  amazement^  a 
bank-note  for  <£  100,  saying  that  my  illness  had  probably  inter- 
fered with  certain  plans  which  they  knew  I  entertained.  The 
generosity  was  of.  a  kind  which  it  was  impossible  to  refuse, 
because  it  extended  through  me  to  others.  I  took  the  money, 
and  applied  it  as  intended.  I  need  hardly  say  that  when  my 
working  days  and  my  prosperity  returned,  I  repaid  the  sum, 
which  was,  as  I  knew  it  would  be,  lodged  in  the  hands  of  suf- 
£9rers.as  needy  as  I  was  when  it  came  to  me. 

I  was  waited  upon  in  my  lodging  by  a  sickly-looking,  untidy 
little  orphan  girl  of  fourteen,  —  untidy,  because  the  state  of  her 
eyes  was  such  that  she  could  not  sew,  or  have  any  &ir  chance 
for  cleanliness.  She  was  the  niece  and  dependent  of  my  hostess, 
by  whom  she  was  scolded  without  mercy,  and,  it  seemed  to  me, 
incessantly.  Her  quiet  and  cheerful  submission  impressed  me  ut 
once ;  and  I  heard  such  a  report  of  her  from  the  lady  who  had 
preceded  me  in  the  lodgings,  and  who  had  known  the  child  from 
early  infancy,  that  I  took  an  interest  in  her,  and  studied  her 
character  from  the  outset.  Her  character  was  easily  known ;  for 
a  more  simple,  upright,  truthful,  ingenuous  child  could  not  be. 
She  was,  in  fact,  as  intellectually  incapable  as  morally  indisposed 
to  deception  of  any  kind.  This  was  ''  the  girl  Jane  "  who  recov- 
ered her  health  by  mesmerism  in  companionship  with  me,  and 
whom  I  was  required  by  the  doctors,  and  by  the  Athenseum,  to 
''give  up"  as  <'an  impostor,"  after  five  years'  household  inter- 
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eonne  with  hra,  in  addition  to  mj  indirect  knowledge  of  her, 
through  my  neighhour,  from  the  age  of  three.  I  may  mention 
here  that  my  nnyarying  good  opinion  of  her  was  confirmed 
after  the  recoyery  of  hoth  by  the  experience  of  her  household 
qualities  for  seven  years,  during  which  period  she  lived  with  me 
as  my  cook,  till  she  emigiated  to  Australia,  where  she  has  lived 
in  high  credit  horn  the  beginning  of  1853  till  now.  This  Jane, 
destined  to  so  curious  an  experience,  and  to  so  discreditable  a 
persecution,  (which  she  bore  in  the  finest  spirit)  was  at  the  door 
of  my  Tynemouth  lodging  when  I  arrived :  and  many  were  the 
heartaches  I  had  for  her,  during  the  years  that  her  muscles  looked 

like  dough,  and  her  eyes  like I  will  not  say  what     I 

suffered  j&om  the  untidiness  of  my  rooms,  I  own  j  and  I  soon 
found  that  my  Norfolk  notions  of  cleanliness  met  with  no 
response  at  Tynemouth.  Before  long,  I  was  shifted  from  purga- 
tory to  paradise  in  this  essential  matter.  An  undo  and  some 
cousins,  who  had  always  been  kind  to  me,  were  shocked  to  find 
that  I  was  waited  upon  by  only  the  people  of  the  house ;  and 
they  provided  me  with  a  maid,  who  happened  to  be  the  clean- 
liest of  her  sex.  She  remained  with  me  during  the  whole  of  my 
illness :  and  never,  in  all  that  time»  did  I  see  a  needless  grain  of 
dust  on  the  furniture,  nor  a  speck  on  the  window  panes  that 
was  not  removed  next  morning. 

Por  the  view  from  my  window,  and  the  details  of  my  mode 
of  life  as  an  invalid  I  must  refer  all  who  wish  to  know  my  Tyne- 
mouth self  to  "  life  in  the  Sick-room."  They  will  find  there 
what  the  sea  and  shore  w^n  to  me,  and  how  kind  friends  came 
to  see  me,  and  my  family  were  at  my  call ;  and  for  what  reasons, 
and  how  peremptorily,  I  chose  to  live  alone.  One  half  year  was 
rendered  miserably  burdensome  by  the  cheating  intrusion  of  an 
unwelcome  and  uncongenial  person  who  came,  (as  I  believed 
because  I  was  told)  for  a  month,  and  stayed  seven,  in  a  lodging, 
next  door.  More  serious  mischie&  than  the  immediate  annoy- 
ance were  caused  by  this  unwarrantable  liberty  taken  with  my 
comfort  and  convenience ;  and  the  suffering  occasioned  by  them . 
set  me  back  in  health  not  a  little :  but  with  the  exception  of 
that  period,  I  obtained  the  quiet  I  so  needed  and  desired. 
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Daring  the  fint  half  of  the  time»  I  waa  al^  to  i^ork,  — 
though  with  no  gnat  wiUingneaa,  and  with  aach  extreme  ezhaus^ 
tion  that  it  became  at  length  necessaiy  to  give  up  tiveij  exertion 
of  the  kind.  *'  Deerbiook  "  had  come  out  in  the  spring  of  1839, 
jnet  before  my  illneea  declared  itself.  That  conception  being 
wrought  out  and  done  with,  I  reverted  to  the  one  which  I  had 
held  in  abeyance,  through  the  objections  made  to  it  by  my  firiend 

Mis.  —  — « f  whom  alone  I  consulted  in  such  matters, 

and  on  whose  knowledge  of  books  and  taste  in  Mteratare  I 
reposed  my  judgment  Now  that  she  was  fax  away,  my  affec- 
tions sprang  back  to  the  character  and  fortunes  of  Toussaint 
L'Otfvertuie.  I  speedily  made  up  my  mind  to  present  that  gen- 
uine hero  with  his  actual  8a3rings  and  doings  (as  far  as  they  were 
extant)  to  the  worid.  When  I  had  been  some  time  at  Tyne- 
mouth,  finding  my  strength  and  spirits  declining,  I  gave  up  thd 
practice  of  keeping  a  diary,  fbi*  two  reasons  which  I  now  think 
good  and  sufficient;  —  first,  that  I  found  it  becoming  Br  bui^ 
den;  and  next,  that  a  diary,  kept  under  such  circumstances, 
must  be  mainly  a  record  of  ^ames  and  feelings,  --^  many  of  them 
morbid,  and  fi»w  fit  for  any  but  pathological  uses :  but  I  cannot 
be  sorry  tiiat  I  continued  my  journal  for  some  months,  ai^  it  pre* 
serves  the  traces  of  my  progress  in  a  work  which  I  regard  trith 
some  affection,  though,  to  say  the  truth,  without  any  admiration 
whatever.  I  find,  in  the  sickly  handwriting  of  that  spring  of 
1840,  notices  of  how  my  subject  opened  before  me,  and  of  how, 
as  I  lay  ffaing  upon  the  moon-lit  sea,  in  the  evenings  of  April  and 
Hay,  new  traits  in  the  man,  new  Kiiks  between  the  personages, 
and  a  dearer  perception  of  the  guiding  principle  of  the  work  dis- 
closed themselveB  to  me.  I  find,  by  this  record,  that  I  wrote 
the  condudixig  portion  of  <*The  Hour  and  the  Man"  first,  for 
the  same  reason  that  I  am  How  writing  the  fifth  period  of  this 
JtCemoir  before  the  fourth, — lest  I  should  not  live  to  do  thcr 
whole.  It  was  on  Saturday,  the  2nd  of  May,  1840,  that  I  b^an 
the  book,  with  Toussaint's  arrival  at  the  Jura;  My  notice  k 
that  I  was  sadly  tired  trith  the  effort,  but  more  struck  &an  ever' 
with  the  springing  up  of  ideas  by  the  way,  in  the  act  of  writing 
80  much  more  than  in  thai  of  reading,  — though  in  readings  the 
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profit  ia  more  from  the  ideas  soggested  than  from  those  reoeived. 
This  work  was  a  lesouice,  and  some  anxiety  to  me,  all  summer : 
on  the  17th  of  Ifovember,  I  coirected  the  last  proofsheet,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  month,  the  opinions  of  my  friends  were, 
lor  the  most  part,  known  to  me.  I  find  in  my  diary  of  tSiis 
period,  under  the  date*  of  November  26tli,  an  entiry  whioh  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  give  here,  both  as  an  anthentication 
of  some  things  I  have  said  elsewhorey  and  as  saving  explanations 
which  might  appear  like  alterthooghts,  in  regard  to  a  point  in 
my  chaiacter  which  has  been  important  to  my  happinesi,  if  not 
to  matters  of  higher  consequence.  **  A  letter  from  Moxon  abont 
the  publication  of  my  book  holds  out  a  very  poor  pxospeotL 
Under  500  copies  are  subscribed  for.  He  offeM  me  twenty-five 
ik>pies  more,  both  oi  it  aikL  of  *  Deerbxodc/  if  I  like  to  have 
them,; — showing  that  he  does  not  expect  to  sell  them.  If  the 
book  sutsceeds  after  thia^  it-  will  be  by  its  own  merits  purely. 
This  seems  the  <»ily  good  d^vable  from  the  new&  Yet,  as  I  sat 
at  work,  my  spirits  rose,  the  more  I  thought  it  over.  It  always 
is  the  way  with  me^.  and  has  beeoa  since  I  grew  up,  that  persomd 
mortifications  (except  siich  as  arise  frran  my  own  fitults,  and 
sometimes  even  Hhen)  pat  me  in  a  happy  state  of  mind.  This  is 
the  news  of  ali  others:  (about  my  own  afEsars)  which  I  had  rather 
not  hi^e  had :  yet  I  don't  know  when  I  have  been  more  cheery 
than  now,  in.  consequence  of  it.  It  is  always  so  with  hostile 
reviewers ; — the  more  brutal,  the  more  animating,  in  a  very  11^ 
tie  whila  In  that  case  it  i$  that  one's  fedings  are  engrossed  in 
concern  fbr  the  p^rpetrntors,  and  in  an  anxious  desire  to  do  them 
good,  —  and  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  their  feelings  will 
be  healthier."  The  lighliiig  upon  thii  entry  reminds  me  of 
some  marked  days  of  my  literary  lift,  made  happy  by  this  ten«- 
dency  in  me ;  and  especially  the  two  days  which  might  seem  to 
have  been  the  most  mortifying ; — that  of  the  publication  of  the 
brutal  review  of  my  Political  Economy  series  in  the  Quarterly, 
and  that  on  which  I  received  the  news  frt>m  the  publisher  of  Hhib 
total  fiiilure  (as  far  as  money  was  eo&cemed)  of  my  *'  Forest  and 
Gome  Law  tales,"  —  ci  whioh  no  more  ihuk  2,000  copies  havci 
been  sold  to  this  day.    In  the  first  case^  there  was  every  sort  of 
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penonal  insolt  which  could  make  a  woman  recoil ;  and  in  the 
other  there  was  that  sense  of  wasted  labour  which  to  me,  with 
my  strong  economio  fiusulty,  was  always  excessively  disagreear 
ble  :  yet  did  both  carry  with  them  so  direct  an  appeal  to  one's 
inner  force,  and  especially  to  one's  disinterestedness,  that  the 
reaction  was  immediate,  and  the  rebound  from  mortification  to 
joyful  acquiescence  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  experiences  I 
have  ever  had.  Those  several  occasions  are  white  days  in  the 
calendar  of  my  life.  —  As  for  the  success  of  "  The  Hoiur.  and  the 
Man"  and  ''Deerbrook,"  it  is  enough  to  say  that  both  passed 
through  two  editions^  and  have  been  purchased  of  me  for  a 
third.* 

Before  my  book  was  well  out,  I  had  planned  the  light  and  easy 
work,  (for  which  alone  I  was  now  fit)  of  a  series  of  children's 
tales,  for  which  a  friend  then  nursing  me  suggested  the  capital 
title  of  "The  Playfellow."  While  in  spirits  about  the  recep- 
tion of  my  novel,  I  conceived  the  plot  of  the  first  of  those 
tales,  —  "  Settlers  at  Home,"  concerning  which  I  find  this  entiy 
in  my  diary.  ''  How  curious  it  would  be  to  refer  back  to  the 
sources  of  as  many  ideas  as  possible,  in  any  thing  one  writes ! 
Tait's  Magazine  of  last  year  had  an  article  of  De  Quincy's  which 
made  me  think  of  snow-storms  for  a  story :  —  then  it  occurred  to 
me  that  floods  were  less  hackneyed,  and  would  do  as  well  for 
purposes  of  adventure  and  peril.  But  De  Quincy's  tale  (a  true 
one)  is  £urly  the  origin  of  mine.  —  Floods  suggested  Lincoln- 
shire for  the  scene  and  Lauder's  book  (Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder's 
"Floods  in  Morayshire,"  read  many  years  before)  for  the  mar 
terial.  For  Lincolnshire  I  looked  into  the  Penny  Cyclopedia, 
and  there  found  references  to  other  articles, — particularly  "  Ax- 
holme."  Hence,  —  finding  gypium  in  that  region,  —  came  the 
precise  scene  and  occupations.  A  paragraph  in  a  Poor  Law  Be- 
port  on  a  gypsy  "  bom  in  a  long  meadow,"  suggested,  (together 
with  fishers  and  fowlenin  the  marshes)  the  Koger  of  my  tala 
I  finished  this  first  of  my  four  volumes  of  "  The  Playfellow  "  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  —  of  my  first  year  of  solitary  residence  at 
Tjrnemouth.    The  close  was,  on  the  whole,  satis&ctory.     I  found 

*  I  find  that  "Tlie  Hour  and  the  Han"  is  re-imeil 
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the  wintry  aspects  of  the  aea  wondeifuUy  impieasive^  and  some- 
times  yeiy  beautiful  I  had  been  yisited  bj  affeptionate  mem- 
ben  of  my  own  family,  and  by  friends,  —  one  of  whom  devoted 
herself  to  me  with  a  singular  power  of  sympathy,  and  consum- 
mate nursing  ability.  I  had  reason  to  hope  that  my  book  had 
done  good  to  the  Anti-slayery  cause  by  bringing  into  full  notice 
the  intellectual  and  moral  genius  of  as  black  a  negro  as  was  eyer 
seen ;  and  I  had  begun  a  new  kind  of  work,  — not  too  heavy 
for  my  condition  of  health,  and  sure  of  a  prosperous  circulation 
in  Mr.  Knight's  hands.  All  this  was  more  or  less  spoiled  in 
actual  experience  by  the  state  of  incessant  uneasiness  of  body 
and  unstringing  of  nerves  in  which  I  was :  but  it  was  one  year 
of  the  five  over,  and  I  can  regard  it  now,  as  I  did  even  then, 
(blank  as  was  the  future  before  me,)  with  some  complacency. 
The  remnant  of  life  was  not  wholly  lost,  in  regard  to  usefulness : 
and,  as  to  the  eiyoyment^  that  was  of  small  consequence. 

The  second  volume  of  ''The  Playfellow*'  was  wrought  upon 
the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  for  whose  ability  in  instigation  I  had 
the  highest  respect  By  this  time  I  hardly  needed  further  evi- 
dence that  one  mind  cannot  (in  literature)  work  well  upon  the 
materials  suggested  by  another :  but  if  I  had  needed  such  evi- 
dence, I  found  it  here.  The  story  of  ''  the  Prince  "  was  by^&r 
the  least  successful  of  the  set,  except  among  poor  people,  who 
read  it  with  wonderful  eagerness.  Some  of  them  called  it ''  the 
French  revelation;"  and  the  copy  in  Lending  Libraries  was 
more  thumbed  than,  the  others;  but  among  children  and  the 
general  reading  public,  there  was  less  interest  about  it  than  any 
of  the  rest.  I  suppose  other  authors  who  have  found,  as  I  have, 
that  plenty  of  friends  have  advice  to  give  them  how  to  write 
their  books,  (no  two  Mends  agreeing  in  their  advice)  have  also 
found  themselves  called  self-willed  and  obstinate,  as  I  have,  for 
not  writing  their  books  in  some  other  way  than  their  own.  In 
this  case,  I  liked  the  suggestion,  and  felt  obliged  by  it,  and  did 
my  best  with  it ;  and  yet  the  result  was  a  fieulure,  in  comparison 
with  those  which  were  purely  self-derived.  Throughout  my 
whole  literary  career,  I  have  found  the  same  thing  happen ;  and 
I  can  assure  any  young  author  who  may  ever  read  this  that  he 
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need  leel  no  temoEBe,  no  mi^Ting  about  conceit  or  obstuu^y, 
if  he  finds  it  impoesilile  to  woik  eo  well  upon  the  suggestions  of 
another  mind  as  upon  those  of  his  own.  He  will  be  chaxged 
with  obstinacy  and  conceit,  as  I  ha^e  been.  He  is  sue  of  tfaat^ 
at  all  events;  for  among  a  dozen  adTisen,  he  can  obey  only  one; 
and  the  other  eleven  will  be  offended,  fte  had  better  make  it 
known,  as  I  had  occasion  to  do,  that  advice  is  of  value  in  any 
work  of  ait  when  it  is  asked,  and  not  otherwise ;  and  that  in  a 
view  more  serious  than  the  artistic,  —  when  convictions  have  to 
be  uttered, — advice  cannot^  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  be 
taken,  because  no  conscience  can  prescribe  or  act  for  another.  — 
This  seems  to  be  the  place  for  relating  what  my  own  pnustice  has 
been  in  this  important  matter.  In  regard  to  literature,  and  all 
other  afifdis,  my  method  has  been  to  ask  advice  very  rarely,  — 
always  to  follow  it  when  asked,  —  and  rarely  to  follow  unasked 
advice*  In  other  words,  I  have  consulted  those  only  whom  I 
believed  to  be  the  very  best  judges  of  the  case  in  hand ;  an^ 
believing  them  the  very  best  judges,  I  have  of  course  been 
thankful  for  their  guidance :  whereas,  the  officious  givers  of  un- 
sought advice  are  pretty  sure  not  to  be  good  judges  of  the  case 
in  hand;  and  their  counsel  is  therefore  worth  nothing.  The 
ca§p  of  criticism  as  to  what  is  already  wrought  is  different  I 
have  accepted  or  neglected  that,  according  as  it  seemed  to  me 
sound  or  unsound ;  and  I  believe  I  have  accepted  it  much  oftener 
than  not  I  have  adopted  subjects  suggested  by  others,  invari- 
ably with  ill-success.  I  have  always  declined  assuBtance  as  to  the 
mode  of  treating  my  own  subjects  firom  persons  who  could  not 
possibly  be  competent  to  advise,  for  want  of  knowing  my  point 
of  view,  my  principle,  and  my  materials.  I  was  rather  amused, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  by  the  proffer  of  a  piece  of  counsel,  by  an  able 
man  who,  on  the  mere  hearing  that  I  was  too  ill  to  defer  any 
longer  the  writing  of  this  Memoir,  wrote  me  his  advice  how  to 
do  it,  —  to  make  it  amusing,  and  ''not  too  abstract"  &c.,  &c, 
while  in  total  ignorance  of  the  purposes  with  which  I  was  under- 
taking the  labour,  —  whether  to  make  an  **  amusing"  book,  or 
for  a  more  serious  oliject  It  reminded  me  of  an  incident  whidi 
I  may  relate  here,  though  it  occurred  three  years  befora  the  time 
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under  notice.  ^It  is  so  immediately  connected  with  the  topic  I 
am  now  troatingy  that  there  could  not  be  a  better  place  for  it 

When  I  was  writing  *^  Society  in  America^"  a  lady  of  my  ac- 
quaintance sat  down  in  a  det^mined  manner,  &oe  to  hce  with 
me^  to  ask  me  some  questions.  A  more  kind-hearted  woman 
could  not  be ;  but  her  one  requirement  was  that  all  her  firiends, 
— or  at  least  all  her  prot^g^  —  should  let  her  manage  their 
affiiirs  for  them,  —  either  with  her  own  head  and  hands,  or  by 
sendii^  round  her  intelligence  or  her  notions^  so  as  to  get  some- 
body else  to  do  the  managing  before  the  curtain  while  she 
prompted  ftcm  behind.  This  lady  brought  her  sister  up  to  me, 
one  day,  in  her  own  house^  and  they  asked  me,  point  blank, 
whether  I  was  going  to  say  any  thing  about  this,  that^  and  the 
other,  in*my  book  on  America.  Among  the  rest,  they  asked 
whether  I  was  going  to  say  something  about  the  position  of 
women  in  the  United  States.  I  replied  **  of  course.  My  subject 
is  Society  in  America ;  and  women  constitute  one  half  of  iV 
They  entieated  me  "  to  omit  that."  I  told  them  that  the  thing 
was  done;  and  that  when  the  book  appeared,  they  would  see 
that  it  was  necessary.  Finding  me  impracticable,  (conceited  and 
obstinate,  of  course)  they  next  called  on  my  mother,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  alarming  her  into  using  her  influence  with  me.  They 
reckoned  without  their  host,  however;  for  my  mother  was 
thoroughly  sound  in  doctrine,  and  just  and  generous  in  practice, 
on  that  great  matter.  She  told  them  that  she  never  interfered 
with  my  work,  —  both  because  she  considered  herself  incompe- 
tent to  judge  till  she  knew  the  whole  bearing  of  it^  and  because 
she  feared  it  would  be  turned  into  patch-work  if  more  minds 
than  one  were  employed  upon  it  without  concert  FoiLed  in 
this  direction,  the  anxious  meddler  betook  herself  to  a  mutual 
friend,  —  a  literary  man,  —  the  Edinburgh  reviewer  of  my  Po- 
litical Economy  tales,  —  and  most  unwarrantably  engaged  his 
interference.  He  did  not  come  to  me,  or  write,  but  actually  sent 
a  message  through  a  third  fiiend,  (who  was  most  reluctant  to 
convey  it)  requesting  me  to  say  nothing  about  the  position  of 
women  in  America,  for  fear  of  the  consequences  from  the  unao- 
ceptahleness  of  the  topic,  Ac,  Ao,    When  matters  had  come  to 
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this  pass,  it  was  dter  that  I  must  plainly  assert  the  principle  of 
authorship  and  the  rights  of  authors,  or  he  suhjeet  to  the  inter- 
ference of  meddlers,  and  in  constant  danger  of  quarrels,  from 
that  time  forward*  I  therefore  wrote  to  my  reviewer  the  letter 
which  I  will  here  cite.  It  was  not  sent  at  once,  hecause  our 
intermediary  feared  it  would  hurt  him  so  deeply  as  to  hreak  o£f 
our  intercourse :  hut  he  questioned  her  so  closely  as  to  learn  tiiat 
there  wu  a  letter ;  and  then  he  read  it,  declared  we  could  never 
quarrel,  and  sent  the  reply  which,  in  fairness  to  him,  I  append 
to  my  letter.  The  reply  shows  that  he  no  more  discerned  the 
principle  of  the  case  after  reading  my  letter  than  before ;  and  in 
fact,  if  he  had  been  restricted  in  his  habit  of  advising  every  body 
on  all  occasions,  he  would  have  felt  his  occupation  gone  :  but  his 
kindly  and  generous  temper  abundantly  compensated  for  that 
serious  mistake  in  judgment,  and  our  good  understanding  re- 
mained unimpaired  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

March  fith,  18S7. 

**  Mt  dear  Friend,  — I  have  received  through  Mrs.  W a  mes- 

BRge  from  you,  advising  me  not  to  put  into  my  book  any  opinions  con- 
cerning what  are  vulgarly  called  the  "  Rights  of  Woman.* 

My  replying  to  you  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  fact  that  what 
I  have  to  say  on  that  subject  at  present  has  been  printed  these  two 
months  >  but  I  think  it  desirable  to  write,  to  settle  at  once  and  for 
ever  this  matter  of  interference  with  opinions,  or  the  expression  of 
them.  You  and  I  differ  so  hopelessly  on  the  veiy  principle  of  the 
matter,  that  I  have  no  expectation  of  converting  you  :  but  my  decla- 
ration of  my  own  principle  may  at  least  guide  you  in  future  as  to  how 
to  treat  me  on  such  matters. 

I  say  nothing  to  you  of  the  clear  impertinence  (in  some  through 
whom  I  conclude  you  had  your  information)  of  questioning  an,  author 
as  to  what  is  to  be  in  his  book,  in  order  to  remonstrate,  and  get  others 
to  remonstrate,  against  it  You  will  agree  with  me  in  this.  It  was 
in  answer  to  questions  only  that  I  mentioned  the  subject  at  all,  to 
some  friends  of  ours. 

Nor  need  I  tell  you  how  earnestly  I  have  been  besought  by  various 
persons  to  say  nothing  about  Democracy,  nothing  about  Slaveiy, 
Commerce,  Bdigion,  &c. ;  and  again,  to  write  about  nothing  else  but 
each  of  thes&    In  giving  me  advice  how  to  write  my  book,  you  are  • 
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only  foUowing  a  score  of  other  friends,  who  have  for  the  most  part  far 
less  weight  with  me. 

But  yon  ought  to  know  better  than  they  what  it  is  to  write  a  book. 
You  surely  must  know  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  acts  of  con- 
science to  settle  with  one's  own  intellect  what  is  really  and  solemnly 
believed,  and  is  therefore  to  be  simply  and  courageously  spoken.  You 
ought  to  be  aware  that^no  second  mind  can  come  into  the  council  at 
all ;  —  can  judge  as  to  what  are  the  actual  decisions  of  the  intellect, 
or  felt  obligations  of  the  conscience.  —  If  you  regard  a  book  in  the 
other  aspect,  of  a  work  of  Art,  are  you  not  aware  that  only  one  mind 
can  work  out  the  conceptions  of  one  mind  ?  If  you  would  not  have 
the  sculptor  instructed  how  to  bring  out  his  Apollo ;  or  Handel 
helped  to  make  an  oratorio,  —  on  the  same  principle  you  should  not 
interfere  with  the  very  humblest  efiforts  of  the  humblest  writer  who 
really  has  any  thing  to  say.  In  the  present  case,  the  appearance  of 
my  book  wiU  show  you  the  impossibility  of  any  one  who  does  not 
know  the  scheme  of  it  being  able  to  offer  applicable  advice.  I  analyse 
Society  in  America, — of  which  wopen  constitute  the  half.  I  test  all 
by  their  own  avowed  democratic  principles.  The  result,  you  see,  is 
inevitable. 

Either  you  think  the  opinions  objectionable,  or  you  kindly  fear  the 
consequences  to  myself,  or  act  from  a  more  general  regard  to  my  in- 
fluence. Probably  you  are  under  all  the  three  fears.  If  the  opinions 
are  objectionable,  controvert  them.  The  press  is  as  open  to  you  as  to 
me.  But  do  not  seek  to  suppress'  the  persuasions  of  a  mind  which, 
for  aught  you  know,  has  been  as  patient,  and  careful,  and  industrious 
in  ascertaining  its  convictions  as  your  own. 

Perhaps  you  fear  for  my  influence.  I  fiilly  agree  with  an  American 
friend  of  mine  who  says,  in  answer  to  the  same  plea  addressed  to  him 
as  an  abolitionist,  **  I  do  not  know  what  influence  is  good  for  if  it  is 
not  to  be  used."  For  my  own  part,  I  have  never  sought  influence : 
and  by  God's  blessing,  I  never  will  seek  it,  nor  study  how  to  use  it, 
as  influence.  This  is  a  care  which  God  has  never  appointed  to  crea- 
tures so  incapable  of  foresight  as  we  are.  Happily,  all  we  have  to  do 
is  to  be  true  in  thought  and  speech.  What  comes  of  our  truth  is  a 
care  which  we  may  cast,  with  our  other  cares,  upon  him. 

This  is  answer  enough  to  your  kind  concern  for  myself.  I  know 
well  enough  what  are  likely  to  be  the  consequences  of  a  perfectly  free 
expression  of  opinion  on  any  moral  subject  whatever.  I  will  not  say 
how  I  can  bear  them  :  but  I  must  try.  You  and  I  differ  as  to  what 
I  can  do  ;  and  what,  if  I  am  to  render  any  service  to  society,  is  the 
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Idiid  of  service  whkh  I  am  liMy  to  fender.  Toa  eittitnate  wlui 
would  be  commonly  called  my  talent  far  higher  than  I  da  We  will 
not  dispute  about  what  can  be  proved  only  by  the  event.  But  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  know,  —  that  any  human  bdng,  however  humble  or 
liable  to  error,  may  render  an  essential  service  to  society  by  making, 
through  a  whole  lifetime,  a  steady,  uncompromising^  di^Mssionate 
declaration  of  his  convictions  as  they  are  matured.  This  is  the  duty 
to  which  I  some  time  ago  addressed  myself.  What  my  talents,  my 
influence,  my  prosperity  may  turn  out  to  be,  I  care  little.  What  my 
fidelity  may  be  eventually  proved  to  have  been,  I  do  care,  —  more 
than  for  life,  and  all  that  makes  life  so  sweet  as  it  is.  My  best  Mends 
will  not  seek  to  divert  me  from  my  aim. 

Yon  may  think  I  am  making  too  serious  a  matter  of  this.  I  can 
only  say  that  I  think  it  a  very  serious  one.  The  encroachment  of 
mind  upon  mind  should  be  checked  in  its  smallest  beginning,  for  the 
sake  of  the  young  and  timid  who  shrink  from  asserting  their  own 
liberty. 

May  I  ask  yon  not  to  destroy  t)us  letter  :  but  to  ke^  it  as  a  check 
upon  any  future  solicitudes  whidi  may  arise  out  of  your  friendship 
for  me  ?    When  shall  we  see  you  7 

Believe  me  Ac,  Ac, 

.H.  MARTINKAU." 
[aiibwbb.] 

^  Mt  dbab  Fbixnd,  —  Many  thanks  for  the  unreservedness  of 

your  letter,  which  I  only  gdt  yesterday,  when  I  called  on  Mrs.  W . 

It  sets  me  quite  at  ease,  in  ^is  instance,  on  the  serious  question  of 
self-reproach  at  the  reluctance  and  almost  cowardice  with  which  I 
usually  set  about  to  offer  my  advice  to  my  friends.  It  would  be  per- 
sonally an  infinite  relief  to  me  if  all  those  in  whom  I  am  interested 
would  release  me  from  what  I  feel  to  be  one  of  the  most  painful  obli- 
gations of  friendship,  by  telling  me  with  equal  frankness,  that  advice 
tendered  under  any  of  the  points  of  view  which  you  enumerate  was 
an  undue  encroachment  of  mind  on  mind. 

Do  not  imagine  that  my  personal  interest  in  your  happiness  and 
usefulness  will  be  one  jot  less  sincere  when  the  expression  of  it  is 
limited  within  the  conditions  which  you  require. 

If  I  can  call  to-day,  &c.,  Ac 

W.  EMP80N." 

I  win  add  only  one  more  incident  in  connexion  with  thift 
subject    The  friend  who  suggested  the  taking  the  life  of  Louis 
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JLYJLL  for  mj  tale  wbb  one  of  mj  lebukeis  for  nolrtaking  coniu 
eel; — that  is,  for  not  adopting  all  his  suggestions  when  be  would 
suggest  a  dozen  volumes  in  the  course  of  a  single  eyenix^.  I 
adopted  moze  of  his  than  of  an j  body's^  because  I  often  admired 
them.  (I  wrote  ^*  How  to  ObserYC  "  at  his  request^  and  a  good 
many  things  besides.)  He  one  day  desired  to  be  allowed  to  see 
and  diticiBe  the  first  chapter  of  my  "Betrospect  of  Western 
TraveL"  I  gave  him  the  M.  S.  at  nig^li;  and  in  the  morning 
he  produced  it»  covered  with  pencil  marks.  I  found  on  ezami- 
nation,  and  I  convinced  him,  that  he  had  altered  about  half  the 
words ; — on  an  average,  eveiy  other  word  in  the  chapter :  and 
I  put  it  to  him  what  would  become  of  my  book  if  I  submitted 
the  M.  S.  to  other  finendly  critics^  equally  anxious  to  deal  with 
it  He  coiild  not  answer  the  question,  of  course ;  so  he  called 
me  conceited  and  obstinate,  and  I  rubbed  out  his  pencil  mark% 
—without  any  detriment  on  either  side  to  our  friendship.  My 
chapter  would  have  cut  a  curious  figure,  dressed  in  his  legal 
phraseology;  ss  I  should  expect  his  legal  opinions  to  do,  if  I 
were  to  express  them  in  my  own  unprofessional,  style.  Painters 
complain  of  interference :  musicians,  I  believe^  do  not.  Ama- 
teurs let  than  alone.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  some  time  or  other, 
literary  works  of  art, — to  say  nothing  of  literary  utterance  being 
a  work  of  conscience^  —  will  be  left  to  the  artist  to  work  out» 
according  to  his  own  conception  and  conviction.  At  present,  it 
seems  as  if  few  but  authors  had  any  comprehension  whatever  of 
the  seriousness  of  writing  a  book. 

There  is  something  to  be  told  about  the  origin  of  the  third 
volume  of  ''  The  PlayfeUow."  I  had  nearly  fixed  on  a  subject 
of  a  totally  different  kind  when  Mr.  Laing's  book  on  Norway 
fell  in  my  way,  and  set  my  imagination  floating  on  the  fiords, 
and  climbing  the  slopes  of  the  Dovre  Fjeld.  I  procured  loglis's 
travels,  and  every  thing  that  I  coiild  get  hold  of  about  the  state 
of  Norway  while  connected  with  Denmark;  and  hence  arose 
''Feats  on  th^  Fiord.".  Two  or  three  years  afterwards,  a  note 
fitom  Mr.  Laing  to  a  relative  of  his  in  Scotland  travelled  round 
to  me,  in  which  he  inquired  whether  his  relative  could  tell  himi 
or  could  learn,  when  and  for  how  long  I  had  resided  in  Narwaj, 
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as  he  condaddd  I  had,  on  the  evidence  of  that  stoiy.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  transmitting  to  him  the  hct  that  I  knew  scarcely  any 
thing  about  Norway,  and  had  chosen  another  scene  and  suhject, 
when  his  hook  caught  my  fimcy,  and  became  the  originator  of 
my  tale.    I  hope  he  eigoyed  the  incident  as  much  as  I  did 

The  fourth  and  last  volume,  —  "The  Crofton  Boys"  —  was 
written  under  the  belief  that  it  was  my  last  word  through  the 
press.  There  are  some  things  in  it  which  I  could  not  have 
written  except  under  that  persuasion.  By  that  time,  I  was  very 
ill,  and  so  sunk  in  strength  that  it  was  obvious  that  I  must  lay 
aside  the  pen.  I  longed  to  do  so;  and  yet  I  certainly  had 
much  6i\joyment  in  the  free  outpouring  of  that  book.  When  it 
was  sealed  up  and  sent,  I  stretched  myself  on  my  sofiB^  and  said 
to  myself,  with  entire  sincerity,  that  my  career  as  an  author  was 
dosed.  I  find  an  entry  in  my  Diary  of  the  extreme  need  in 
which  I  was,  —  not  of  idleness,  but  of  my  mind  being  free  of  all 
enj^ement  to  work.  I  was  under  the  constant  sense  of  obli- 
gation to  do  what  I  am  doing  now, — to  write  my  life;  but 
otherwise  I  was  at  liberty  and  leisure.  The  fttrictest  economy 
in  my  way  of  living  was  necessary  from  the  time  of  my  ceasing 
to  earn ;  but  my  relations  now,  as  I  explained  before,  enabled 
me  to  have  a  servant  My  lodgings  were  really  the  only  con- 
siderable -expense  I  had  besides ;  for  I  had  left  off  dining  from 
total  failure  of  appetite,  and  my  consumption  of  food  had  be- 
come so  small  that  the  wonder  was  how  life  could  be  supported 
upon  it. 

To  finish  the  subject  of  my  authorship  during  this  period^  I 
will  now  tell  how  my  anonymous  volume,  "Life  in  the  Sick- 
room," came  into  existence,  and  how  I,  who  never  had  a  secret 
before  or  since,  (as  fi9ir  as  I  can  now  remember)  came  to  have 
one  then.  —  In  the  book  itself  it  is  seen  what  I  have  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  sympathy  with  the  sick.  When  I  had  been  living 
for  above  three  years  alone  (for  the  most  part)  and  with  merely 
the  change  from  one  room  to  another,— ^ from  bed  to  sofa, — in 
constant  uneasiness,  and  under  the  depression  caused  both  by  the 
nature  of  my  disease  and  by  heavy  domestic  cares,  I  had  aocu* 
mulated  a  weight  of  ideas  and  experiences  which  I  longed  to 
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utter,  and  T^hich  indeed  I  needed  to  cast  off.  I  need  not  repeat 
(what  ia  amply  explained  in  the  book)  that  it  was  wholly  my 
own  doing  that  I  lived  alone^  and  why  such  was  my  choice ;  and 
the  letteis  which  I  afterwards  received  from  invalids  satisfied  me, 
and  all  who  saw  those  letters,  that  my  method  was  rational  and 
prudent  It  was  not  hecause  I  was  destitute  of  kind  nurses  and 
visitors  that  I  needed  to  pour  out  what  was  in  my  mind,  but  be- 
cause the  most  perfect  sympathy  one  can  meet  with  in  any  trial 
common  to  humanity  is  reached  by  an  appeal  to  the  whole  mind 
of  society.  It  was  on  the  fifteenth  of  September,  1843,  that 
this  mode  of  relief  occurred  to  me,  while  I  lay  on  my  sofiei  at 
work  on  my  inexhaustible  resource,  &ncy-work.  I  kept  no 
diaiy  at  that  time;  but  I  find  inserted  under  that  date  in  a 
note-book,  ''A  new  and  imperative  idea  occurred  to  me, — 
'Essays  from  a  Sick-roonu' "  This  conception  was  certainly  the 
greatest  refreshment  I  had  during  all  those  heavy  years.  Dur- 
ing the  next  few  days,  while  some  of  my  family  were  with  me, 
I  brooded  over  the  idea;  and  on  the  nineteenth,  I  wrote  the 
first  of  the  Essays.  I  never  wrote  any  thing  so  fast  as  that  book. 
It  went  off  like  sleep.  I  was  hardly  conscious  of  the  act,  while 
writing  or  afterwards,  —  so  strong  was  the  need  to  speak.  I 
wrote  the  Essays  as  the  subject  pressed,  and  not  in  the  order  in 
which  they  stand.  Ab  I  covld  not  speak  of  them  to  any  body, 
I  suspended  the  indulgence  of  writing  them  while  receiving  the 
visits  which  I  usually  had  in  October,  — preparatory  to  the  long 
winter  solitude ;  and  it  was  therefore  November  when  I  finished 
my  volume.  I  wrote  the  last  Essay  on  the  fourth.  It  was  now 
necessary  to  tell  one  person; — vis,  a  publisher.  I  wrote  con- 
fidentially to  Mr.  Moxon  who,  curiously  enough,  wrote  to  me 
on  the  same  day,  (so  that  our  letters  crossed,)  to  ask  whether  I 
was  not  able,  after  so  long  an  intervid  of  rest,  to  promise  him 
some  work  to  publish.  My  letter  had  a  favourable  reception; 
he  carefully  considered  my  wishes,  and 'kept  my  secret,  and  I 
corrected  my  last  proof  on  the  twenty-sixth  .of  November.  On 
the  seventh  of  December,  the  first  news  of  the  volume  being  out 
arrived  in  the  shape  of  other  letters  than  Mr.  Moxon's.  I  was 
instantly  -and  universally  detected,  as  I  had  indeed  supposed 
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mtiiit  be  the  ease.  On  that  day,  my  mother  and  eldest 
came  over  from  Newcastle  to  see  me.  It  was  due  to  them  not 
to  let  them  hear  such  a  fact  in  my  history  from  the  newspapem 
or  from  strangers ;  so,  assuring  them  that  it  was  the  first  time 
I  had  opened  my  lips  on  the  subject,  and  that  Mr.  Moxon  was 
the  only  person  who  had  known  it  at  all,  I  told  them  what  I 
had  done,  and  lent  them  my  copy  to  take  home.  They  were 
somewhat  hurt,  as  were  one  or  two  more  distant  friends,  who 
had  no  manner  of  right  to  be  sa  It  proved  to  me  how  little 
reticence  I  can  boast  of,  or  have  the  credit  for,  that  several 
friends  confidently  denied  that  the  book  was  mine,  on  the 
ground  that  I  had  not  told  them  a  word  about  it, — a  conviction 
in  which  I  think  them  perfectly  justified.  There  could  not  be 
a  stronger  proof  of  how  I  /dt  that  book  than  my  inability  to 
speak  of  it  except  to  my  unknown  comrades  in  suffering.  My 
mother  and  sister  had  a  special  trial,  I  knew,  to  bear  in  dis- 
covering how  great  my  suffering  really  was;  and  I  could  not 
but  see  that  it  was  too  much  for  them,  and  that  from  that  time 
forward  they  were  never  again  to  me  what  they  had  been. 

What  the  ''success"  of  the  book  was,  the  &ct  of  a  Sjpfiedj 
sale  of  the  whole  edition  presently  showed.  What  my  own 
opinion  of  it  is,  at  the  distance  of  a  dozen  years,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  record.  My  note-book  of  that  November  says 
that  I  wrote  the  Essays  from  the  heart,  and  that  there  never 
was  a  truer  book  as  to  conviction.  Such  being  the  &xt,  I  can 
only  now  say  that  I  am  ashamed,  considering  my  years  and 
experience  of  sufiiBring,  that  my  state  of  mind  was  so  crude,  if 
not  morbid,  as  I  now  see  it  to  have  been.  I  say  this,  not  from 
any  saucy  elevation  of  health  a^d  prosperity,  but  in  an  hour 
of  pain  and  feebleness,  under  a  more  serious  and  certainly  &tal 
illness  than  that  of  1843,  and  after  ten  intervening  years  of 
health  and  strength,  ease  and  prosperity.  AU  the  facts  in  the 
book,  and  some  of  the  practical  doctrine  of  the  sick-room,  I 
covld  still  swear  to :  but  the  magnifying  of  my  own  experiencet, 
the  desperate  concern  as  to  my  own  ease  and  happiness,  tiia 
moaning  undertone  running  through  what  many  people  havB 
called  the  stoidam,  and  the  total  inability  to  distinguish  between 
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the  metaphyaieall J  apparent  and  the  poeittrelj  tra6y  make  me^ 
to  aay  the  truth,  heartOy  despise  a  oonsideiable  part  of  the  book. 
Great  allowance  is  to  be  made,  no  doubt^  for  the  effact  of  a 
depressing  malady,  and  of  the  anxieties  which  caused  it,  and  for 
an  exile  of  years  from  firesh  air,  exercise,  and  change  of  scene. 
Let  such  allowance  be  made ;  but  the  y^  demand  shows  that 
tiie  book  is  morbid, — or  that  part  of  it  which  needs  sudi 
allowance.  Stoical  I  Why,  if  I  had  been  stoical  I  should  not 
have  written  the  book  at  all:  —  not  thai  book;  but  if  any, 
one  wholly  clear  of  the  dismal  self-consciousness  which  I  \hen 
thought  it  my  business  to  detail  The  &ct  is,  as  I  now  sae^ 
that  I  was  lingering  in  the  metaphysical  stage  of  mind^  because 
I  was  not  perfectly  emancipated  from  the  d^nii  of  the  theo* 
logical  The  day  of  final  release  from  both  was  drawing  nig^ 
as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show :  but  I  had  not  yet  ascertained 
my  own  positioiL  I  had  quitted  the  old  untenable  point  of 
view,  and  had  not  yet  found  the  one  on  which  I  was  soon  to 
take  my  stand.  And,  while  attesting  the  truth  of  the  book  on 
the  whole, — its  truth  as  a  reflexion  of  my  mind  of  that  date^ 
—  I  still  can  hardly  reconcile  with  sincerity  the  religious  remains 
that  are  found  in  it.  To  be  sure,  they  are  meagre  and  incohe- 
rent enough;  but^  such  as  they  are  they  are  compatible,  I  fear, 
with  only  a  metaphysical,  and  not  a  positive  order  of  sincerity. 
I  had  not  yet  learned,  with  decision  and  accuracy,  what  eo/twuh 
tion  is.  I  had  yet  no  firm  grasp  of  it ;  and  I  gars  forth  the  con- 
temporaiy  persuasions  of  the  imagination,  or  nanatiyes  of  old 
trsditions,  as  if  they  had  been  durable  convictions,  ascertained 
by  penonal  exertion  of  my  £M^ulties,  I  suffered  the  retribution 
of  this  unsound  dealing,  —  the  results  of  this  crude  state  of 
mind,— in  the  latent  fear  and  blazoned  pain  through  which  I 
passed  during  that  period ;  and  if  any  one  now  demurs  to  my 
present  judgment,  on  the  soore  of  lapse  of  time  and  change  of 
circumstances,  I  would  just  remind  him  that  I  am  again  ill,  as 
hopelessly,  and  more  certainly  fiitally  than  I  was  then.  I  can* 
not  be  mistaken  in  what  I  am  now  feeling  so  sensibly  firom  day 
to  day, — that  my  condition  is  bliss  itself  in  comparison  with 
that  of  twelye  years  ago ;  and  that  I  am  now  above  the  readi 
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(while  mj  brain  remains  nnaffected  bj  diseafle)  of  the  solici- 
tudes, iBgrets,  apprehefisionsy  self-iegards,  aiid  inbied  miseries 
of  vaiioos  kinds,  which  breathe  through  these  Sick-room  Essays, 
even  where  the  language  appears  the  least  selfish  and  cowardly. 
I  should  not  now  write  a  sick-room  book  at  all,  except  for 
express  pathological  purposes:  but  if  I  did,  I  should  have  a 
very  different  tale  to  telL  If  not,  the  ten  best  years  of  my  life 
—  the  ten  which  intervened  between  the  two  illnesses,  —would 
have  been  lost  upon  me. 

Before  I  dismiss  this  book,  I  must  mention  that  its  publisher 
did  his  duty  amply  by  it  and  me.  I  told  him  at  first  to  say 
nothing  to  me  about  money,  as  I  could  not  bear  to  think  of  sell- 
ing such  an  experience  while  in  the  midst  of  it.  Long  after, 
when  I  was  in  health  and  strength,  he  wrote  that  circumstances 
had  now  completely  changed,  and  that  life  was  again  open  before 
me ;  and  he  sent  me  a  cheque  for  £  75.  On  occasion  of  another 
edition,  he  sent  me  £  50  more. 

The  subject  of  money  reminds  me  that  by  this  time  a  matter 
was  finally  settled  which  appears  of  less  consequence  to  me  than 
many  have  supposed,  —  probably  because  my  mind  was  clear  on 
the  point  when  the  moment  of  action  came.  On  my  first  going 
to  reside  in  London,  at  the  end  of  1832,*  a  Mend  of  Lord 
Brougham's  told  me  that  there  was  an  intention  on  the  part 
of  government  to  give  me  a  pension  which  should  make  me 
independent  for  life.  The  story  then  told  me,  I  believed  of 
course,  though  it  was  not  long  before  I  found  that  it  was 
almost  entirely  one  of  Lord  Brougham's  imaginations  or  fic- 
tions. He  said  that  Lord  Grey,  then  Premier,  wished  to 
make  me  independent,  that  I  might  not  be  tempted,  or  com- 
pelled, to  spend  my  powers  (such  as  they  were)  on  writing  for 
periodicals  :  that  he  (Lord  Brougham)  had  spoken  to  the  King 
about  it,  and  that  the  King  had  said  divers  gracious  things  on 
the  occasion ;  but  that  the  two  Ministers  had  judged  it  best  for 
me  to  wait  till  my  Political  Economy  series  was  finished,  lest 
the  Badicals  should  charge  me  with  having  been  bought  by  the 
Whigs.  Fully  b^eving  this  story,  I  consulted,  confidentially, 
three  firiends, — a  Tory  Mend,  my  Whig  Edinburgh  reviewer, 
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and  my  biotlier'  James.  The  two  fiist  counselled  my  accepting 
the  pension,  —  seeing  no  reason  why  I  should  not  My  brother 
advised  my  declining  it  If  it  had  then  been  offered,  I  belieye 
I  should  have  accepted  it,  with  some  doubt  and  misgiving, 
and  simply  because  I  did  not  then  feel  able  to  assign  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  doing  an  ungracious  act  —  The  next  I  heard 
of  the  matter  was  a  year  afterwards,  when  I  was  two-thirds 
through 'my  long  work.  Lord  Durham  then  told  me,  after 
inquiring  of  Lord  Grey,  that  the  subject  had  never  been  men- 
tioned to  the  Eang  at  all ;  but  that  Lord  Grey  intended  that  it 
should  be,  and  that  I  should  have  my  pension.  Some  months 
afterwards,  when  I  was  about  to  go  to  America,  Lord  Grey  sent 
to  Lord  Durham  for  my  address,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
informing  me  of  the  intended  gift.  I  left  England  immediately 
after,  and  fully  understood  that,  on  my  return,  I  should  be  made 
easy  for  life  by  a  pension  of  £  300  a  year.  Presently,  the  Whigs 
went  out,  and  Sir  R  Peel  w^  Premier  for  five  months,  to  be 
succeeded  by  the  Whigs,  who  were  in  power  on  my  return. 
But  meantime,  my  mind  had  become  diear  about  refusing  the 
pension.  When  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  my  labours,  and 
able  to  think  quietly,  and  to  ascertain  my  own  feelings  at  leisure, 
the  latent  repugnance  to  that  mode  of  provision  came  up  again, 
and  I  was  persuaded  that  I  should  lose  more  independence  in 
one  way  than  I  should  gain  in  another.  I  wrote  to  Lord  Dur- 
ham from  America,  requesting  him  to  beg  of  Lord  Grey  that  the 
idea  might  be  laid  aside,  and  that  no  application  might  be  made 
'  to  me  which  would  compel  me  to  appear  ungrateful  and  ungra- 
cious. Lord  Grey  saw  that  letter  of  mine ;  and  I  supposed  and 
hoped  that  the  whole  subject  was  at  an  end. 

After  my  return,  however,  and  repeatedly  during  the  next  two 
years  (1837  and  1838)  some  friends  of  the  government,  who  were 
kind  friends  of  my  own,  remonstrated  with  me  about  my  refusaL 
I  could  never  make  them  imderstand  the  ground  of  my  dislike 
of  a  pension.  One  could  see  in  it  nothing  but  pride,  and  held 
up  to  me  the  name  of  Southey,  and  others  whom  I  cordially 
honoured,  and  told  me  that  I  might  well  accept  what  they  had 
not  demurred  to.    Another  chid  me  for  practically  censuring  all 
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acceptois  of  pensiona ;  whereas^  it  was  so  eameetlj  my  desire  to 
ftToid  all  appeaiance  of  such  insolence  and  narrowness,  that  I 
entreated  that  the  express  offer  might  not  be  made.  As  for 
Lord  Brougham^  he  said  testily,  before  many  hearers,  when  my 
name  was  mentioned,  — ''  EEairiet  Martineau  1  I  hate  her  1 " 
Being  asked  why,  he  replied  '*  I  hate  a  woman  who  has  opin- 
ions. She  has  refused  a  pension,  — making  herself  out  to  be 
better  than  other  people."  Having  done  all  I  could  to  be  quiet 
about  the  matter,  and  to  avoid  having  to  appear  to  imply  a  cen- 
sure of  other  people  by  an  open  refusal,  I  took  these  miscon- 
structions as  patiently  as  I  could ;  and  I  can  sincerely  declare 
that  I  never  did,  in  my  inmost  mind,  judge  any  receiver  of  a 
pension  by  my  own  action  in  a  matter  which  was  more  one*  of 
Reeling  than  of  judgment  or  principle.  When  my  part  was 
taken  beyond  recall,  a  friend  of  mine  showed  me  cause  for  belief 
that  it  would  have  been  convenient  for  me  to  have  accepted  a 
pension  at  that  time,  on  account  of  an  exposure  of  some  jobbery, 
and  a  consequent  stir  about  the  bestowal  of  pensions.  Certainly, 
the  few  most  popular  pensioneiB'  names  were  paraded  in  pariiar 
ment  and  the  newspapers  in  a  way  which  I  should  not  relish ; 
and  though  no  suspicion  of  my  name  being  desired  for  justifica- 
tory reasons  had  any  thing  to  do  with  my  refusal,  I  was  more 
than  ever  satisfied  with  what  I  had  done  when  I  saw  the  course 
that  matters  were  taking. 

The  subject  was  revived  at  the*  dose  of  1840,  through  an  old 
Mend  of  mine ;  and  again  in  August,  1841,  just  before  Lord 
Melbourne  went  out  of  office.  Mr.  Charles  Buller  wrote  to  me 
to  say  that  Lord  Melbourne  understood  how  my  earnings  were 
invested  (in  a  deferred  annuity)  and  was  anxious  to  give  me 
present  ease  in  regard  to  money :  that  he  was  sorry  to  have  no 
more  to  offer  at  the  moment  than  £  150  a  year,  (which  however 
I  was  given  to  understand  might  be  increased  when  opportunity 
offered ;)  and  that  my  answer  must  be  immediate,  as  Lord  Mel- 
bourne was  going  out  so  soon  as  to  require  the  necessary  info^ 
mation  by  return  of  post  I  was  very  ill,  the  evening  that  this 
letter  arrived,  —  too  ill  to  write  myself;  but  my  brother  Robert 
and  his  wife  happened  to  be  with  me ;  and  my  brother  transmit- 
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ted  my  leply.*  I  did  not  feel  a  moment's  hesitation  about  it 
While  fiilly  sensible  of  Loid  Melbooine's  kindness,  I  felt  that  I 
eould  not,  with  satisfaction  to  myself  accept  such  a  boon  at  his 
hands,  or  as  a  matter  of  fiftyouritism  fitom  any  minister.  I 
should  have  proudly  and  thankfuUy  accepted  ease  and  independ- 
ence in  the  form  of  a  pension  bestowed  by  parliament,  or  by 
some  better  judge  than  Minister  or  Sovereign  can  easily  be : 
but,  distinct  and  generous  as  were  the  assurances  given  that  the 
pension  was  offered  for  past  services,  and  ought  not  to  interfere 
with  my  political  independence^  I  felt  that  practically  the  sense 
of  obligation  would  weigh  heavily  upon  me,  and  that  I  could 
never  again  feel  perfectiy  free  to  speak  my  mind  on  politics.  At 
that  time,  too,  the  popular  adversity  was  very  great ;  and  I  pre- 
ferred sharing  the  poverty  of  the  multitude  to  being  helped  out 
of  the  public  purse.  From  time  to  time  since,  I  have  been  made 
sensible  of  the  prudence  of  my  decision ;  and  especially  in  regard 
to  that  Luge  undertaking  of  a  subsequent  period,  —  my  "His- 
tory of  the  Thirty  Years'  Peace."  No  person  in  receipt  of  a  pen- 
sion from  government,  bestowed  by  Lord  Melbourne,  could  have 
written  that  History;  and  I  have  had  more  satisfsiction  and 
pleasure  from  that  work  than  any  amount  of  pension  could  have 
given  me.  My  £amily,  —  the  whole  dan,  —  behaved  admirably 
about  the  business,  except  the  adviser  in  the  former  case,  who 
had  changed  his  mind,  and  blamed  me  for  my  decision.  All 
the  rest,  whether  agreeing  with  me  or  not  as  to  my  reasons  or 
feelings,  said  veiy  cordially,  that,  as  such  were  my  reasons  and 
feelings,  I  had  done  rightly ;  and  very  cheering  to  me,  in  those 
sickly  days  of  anxious  conscience,  was  their  generous  approval 
Some  of  the  newspapers  insulted  me :  but  I  did  not  care  for 
that.  All  the  mockery  of  strangers  all  over  the  world  could  be 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  gratification  afforded,  by  one  in- 
cident, with  which  the  honoured  name  of  Lady  Byron  is  con- 
nected. Lady  Byron,  with  whom  I  had  occasionally  corre- 
sponded, wrote  to  a  visitor  of  mine  at  that  time  that  heno^orth 
no  one  could  pity  me  for  narrow  circumstances  which  were  my 
own  fiee  choice  :  but  that  she  thought  it  hard  that  I  should  not 

*  AppeadizD: 
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have  the  pleasure  of  helping  people  poorer  than  mysell  She 
had  actually  placed  in  the  hank,  and  at  my  dispoeal,  £  100  for 
heneficent  purposes :  and,  lest  there  should  he  any  possihle  injury 
to  me  from  the  circumstances  becoming  known,  she  made  the 
money  payable  to  another  person.  How  rich  and  how  happy  I 
felt  with  that  £  100 1  It  lasted  nearly  the  whole  time  of  my 
illness ;  and  I  trust  it  was  not  ill-spent. 

During  the  whole  time  of  my  illness,  comforts  and  pleasures 
were  lavishly  supplied  to  me.  Sydney  Smith  said  that  every 
body  who  sent  me  game,  firuit  and  flowers  was  sure  of  Heaven, 
provided  always  that  they  punctually  paid  the  dues  of  the 
Church  of  England.  If  so,  many  of  my  friends  are  safe. 
Among  other  memorials  of  that  time  which  are  still  preserved 
and  prized  in  my  home  are  drawings  sent  me  by  the  Miss  Night- 
ingales, and  an  envelope>case,  (in  daily  use)  from  the  hands  of 
the  immortal  Florence.  I  was  one  of  the  sick  to  whom  she  first 
ministered ;  and  it  happened  through  my  friendship  with  some 
of  her  &mily. 

Some  time  after  the  final  settlement  of  this  pension  business, 
some  firiends  of  mine  set  about  the  generous  task  of  raising  a 
Testoonial  Fund  for  my  benefit.  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  offer 
the  statement,  as  expressly  and  distinctly  as  possible,  that  I  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  proceeding,  and  that  I  did 
eveiy  thing  in  my  power  to  avoid  knowing  any  particulars  while 
the  scheme  was  in  progress.  This  declaration,  indispensable  to 
my  honour,  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  behaviour  of  one  person 
whose  indiscretion  and  double-dealing  involved  me  in  trouble 
about  the  testimonial  business.  It  is  enough  to  say  here  that  so 
determined  was  I  to  hear  nothing  of  the  particulars  of  the  affidr 
that,  when  I  found  it  impossible  to  prevent  that  officious  per- 
son telling  me  all  she  knew,  and  representing  me  as  compelling 
her  to  tell  it,  in  excuse  for  her  own  indiscretion,  I  engaged  my 
aunts,  who  were  then  lodging  close  by,  to  come  in  whenever  that 
visitor  entered,  — to  stop  her  when  she  spoke  on  the  forbidden 
subject,  and  to  bear  witness  that  it  was  my  resolute  purpose  to 
hear  nothing  about  it  One  of  my  dear  aunts  was  always  in- 
stantly on  the  spot^  accordingly,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  gos- 
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sip,  who  complained  that  she  never  saw  me  alone  :  and  at  last, 
(but  not  till  I  was  liable  to  serious  injury  in  the  minds  of  many 
people)  I  succeeded  in  being  so  completely  outside  of  the  afGEiir 
as  to  be  ignorant  of  all  but  the  first  steps  taken.  To  this  day  I 
have  never  seen  the  list  of  subscribers,  nor  heard,  probably,  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  of  them.  Tha  money  raised  was  mainly  in- 
vested, with  the  entire  approbation  of  the  manageis  of  the  busi- 
ness, in  the  Long  Annuities,  •—  the  object  being  to  obtain  the 
laigest  income  procurable  &om  &  1,400  for  the  period  during 
which  it  was  then  supposed  that  I  might  live.  I  have  since  en- 
joyed ten  years  of  health,  (after  many  months  more  of  that  sick- 
ness) and  it  seemed  probable  that  I  should  outlive  that  invest- 
ment. Now  again  the  scene  is  changed ;  and  it  appears  that  I 
shall  leave  the  remnant  of  the  kindly  gift  behind  me.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  could  better  express  the  relief  and  satisfaction  that 
I  derived  from  that  movement  of  my  friends  than  by  citing  here 
the  circular  in  which  I  made  my  acknowledgments. 

''To  THB  OOSTBIBimiBS  TO  ▲  TBSTIMOXIAL  TO  H.  MaBTOTBAU.  —  " 

"  My  bear  Friends,  —  To  reach  you  individually  iiom  my  retire- 
ment is  not  very  easy  ;  and  to  convey  to  you  the  feelings  with  which 
I  accept  your  kindness  is  impossible :  yet  I  cannot  but  attempt  to 
present  to  each  of  you  my  acknowledgments,  and  the  assurance  of  the 
comfort  I  feel,  from  day  to  day,  in  the  honour  and  independence  which 
you  have  conferred  upon  me.  By  your  generous  testimony  to  my 
past  services  you  have  set  me  free  from  all  personal  considerations,  in 
case  of  my  becoming  capable  of  future  exertion.  The  assurance  which 
I  possess  of  your  esteem  and  sympathy  will  be  a  stimulus  to  labour, 
if  I  find  I  have  still  work  to  do  :  and  if  I  remain  in  my  present  use- 
less condition,  it  will  be  a  solace  to  me  under  suffering,  and  a  cordial 
under  the  depressions  of  iUness  and  confinement 

I  am,  with  affectionate  gratitude, 

Tour  Friend  and  Servant, 

HARRIET   MARTINEAU." 
Ttvbmoutb,  Octobsb  22in>,  1843. 


SECTION  II. 

After  wliat  I  have  said  of  my  Sick-room  Essays,  which  were 
written  only  the  year  before  my  recovery,  it  may  seem  strange 
to  say  that  my  mind  made  a  progress  worth  noting  during  the 
five  heavy  years  from  1839  to  1844  :  hut,  small  as  my  achieve- 
ments now  appear  to  me,  there  uku  achievement.  A  laige  por- 
tion of  the  transition  from  religions  inconsistency  and  irrational- 
ity to  free-thinking  strength  and  liberty  was  gone  over  daring 
that  period.  Not  only  had  I  abundant  leisure  for  thought,  and 
undiminished  faculty  of  thought,  but  there  was  abundance  of 
material  for  that  kind  of  meditation  which  usually  serves  as  an 
introduction  to  a  higher.  I  was  not  yet  intellectually  capable  of 
a  wide  philosophical  survey,  nor  morally  bold  enough  for  a  deep 
investigation  in  regard  to  certain  matters  which  I  had  always 
taken  for  granted :  but  the  old  and  desultory  questions  —  such 
as  that  of  "  a  divine  government,"  "  a  future  life,"  and  so  on  — 
were  pressed  upon  me  by  the  events  and  experiences  of  those 
years.  At  the  outset  of  the  period,  my  revered  and  beloved 
friend.  Dr.  FoUen,  was  lost  by  the  burning  of  the  Lexington 
steam-packet,  under  circumstances  which  caused  anguish  to  all 
who  heard  the  story.  Just  about  the  same  time,  my  old  instruct- 
or, who  had  for  years  of  my  youth  been  my  idol,  Dr.  Carpenter, 
perished  in  a  singularly  impressive  manner,  —  by  being  thrown 
overboard,  no  doubt  by  a  lurch  of  the  steamer  in  which  he  was 
traversing  the  Mediterranean.  The  accident  happened  in  the 
evening,  so  that  he  was  not  missed  till  the  morning.  The  hour 
was  shown  by  the  stopping  of  his  watch,  —  his  body  being  after- 
wards cast  upon  the  Italian  coast.  A  strange  and  forlorn  mode 
of  death  for  a  minister,  the  idol  of  a  host  of  disciples,  and  for  a 
family-man  whose  children  would  thankfully,  any  one  of  them, 
have  given  their  lives  to  prolong  his  I  —  During  that  period,  mj 
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giandmotheTy  the  head  of  one  side  of  oiir  house,  died ;  and,  on 
the  other,  the  heloved  old  aunt  who  had  lived  with  us,  and  the 
old  uncle  whose  effectual  sympathy  in  my  great  enterprise  of  the 
Political  Economy  series  I  descrihed  in  its  place;  and  three 
cousins  of  my  own  generation ;  and  a  nephew  of  the  generation 
helow.  Several  friends  of  my  father  and  mother,  to  whom  I 
had  looked  up  during  my  childhood  and  youth,  slipped  away 
during  the  period  when  I  was  lying  waiting  for  death  as  my 
release  from  dreary  pain  :  and  also  a  whole  group  of  my  political 
friends,  acquired  since  I  entered  the  world  of  literature.  Lord 
and  Lady  Durham  died,  after  having  sympathised  with  me  in 
my  illness ;  and  Lord  Sydenham,  who  had  made  me  known  to 
them  in  my  writings :  and  Lord  Congleton  :  and  Thomas  Drum- 
mond,  who  had  been  the  medium  of  some  of  my  communications 
with  Lord  Grey's  government :  and  Lord  Henley,  who  had  sug- 
gested and  determined  my  going  to  America:  and  old  Lord 
Leicester,  who  had  been,  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Coke,  my  early 
ideal  of  the  patriot  gentleman  of  England ;  and  others  of  less 
note,  or  a  remoter  interest  to  myself  Most  various  and  impres- 
sive had  been  the  modes  of  their  death.  Some  few  by  mere  old 
age  and  ordinary  disease;  but  others  by  heart-break,  by  ove> 
anxious  toil  in  the  public  service,  by  suicide,  and  by  insanity ! 
Then,  among  my  American  friends,  there  were  several  whom  I 
had  left  not  long  before,  in  the  full  exercise  of  important  funo- 
tions,  and  in  the  bright  enjoyment  of  life ;  —  Judge  Porter  of 
Louisiana,  one  of  the  leading  Senators  of  the  United  States,  and 
perhaps  the  most  genial  and  merry  of  my  American  friends ;  Dr. 
Henry  Ware,  the  model  of  a  good  clergyman ;  and  Dr.  Chan- 
ning,  who  had  just  cheered  me  by  his  fervent  blessing  on  my 
portraiture  of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture.  And  then  again,  there 
were  literary  men  who  were  much  connected  with  the  last  pre- 
ceding phase  of  my  life;  —  Southey,  after  his  dreary  decline, 
and  Campbell ;  and  Dr.  Dalton,  who  remains  a  venerable  pio- 
ture  in  my  memory ;  and  John  Murray  who  had  refused  (with 
hesitation)  to  publish  "  Deerbrook,"  and  had  found  the  refusal  a 
mistake.  And  there  were  others  who  were  living  influences  to 
me,  as  they  were  to  multitudes  more,  who  had  never  seen  them. 
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—  as  Grace  Dailing,  of  whom  evezy  storm  of  that  same  sea 
reminded  me.  The  departure  of  these  and  many  more  kept  the 
subject  of  death  vividly  before  me,  and  compelled  me  to  reduce 
my  vague  and  fanciful  speculations  on  ''  the  divine  government" 
and  human  destiny  to  a  greater  precision  and  accuracy.  The  old 
|)erplexity  about  the  apparent  cruelty  and  ii]justice  of  the  scheme 
of  *'  divine  government "  began  at  last  to  suggest  the  right  issua 
I  had  long  perceived  the  worse  than  uselessness  of  enforcing 
principles  of  justice  and  mercy  by  an  appeal  to  the  example  of 
God.  I  had  long  seen  that  the  orthodox  fruitlessly  attempt  to 
get  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  presenting  the  two-fold  aspect  of  God, 

—  the  Father  being  the  model  of  justice,  and  the  Son  of  love  and 
mercy,  —  the  inevitable  result  being  that  he  who  is  especially 
^»illed  God  is  regarded  as  an  unmitigated  tyrant  and  sponta- 
neous torturer,  while  the  sweeter  and  nobler  attributes  are  en- 
grossed by  the  man  Jesus,  —  whose  &te  only  deepens  the  oppro- 
brium of  the  Divine  cruelty  :  while  the  heretics  whose  souls 
recoil  from  such  a  doctrine,  and  who  strive  to  explain  away  the 
reeorded  dogmas  of  tyranny  and  torture,  in  fact  give  up  the 
Christian  revelation  by  rejecting  its  essential  postulates.  All 
ihis  I  had  long  seen :  and  I  now  began  to  obtain  glimpses  of 
the  conclusion  which  Bt  present  seems  to  me  so  simple  that  it  is 
a  marvel  why  I  waited  for  it  so  long ; — that  it  is  possible  that 
we  human  beings,  with  our  mere  human  £Miulty,  may  not  un- 
derstand the  scheme,  or  nature,  or  fact  of  the  universe  I  I 
began  to  see  that  we,  with  our  mere  human  faculty,  are  not  in 
the  least  likely  to  understand  it,  any  more  than  the  minnow  in 
the  creek,  as  Carlyle  has  it,  can  comprehend  the  perturbations 
caused  in  his  world  of  existence  by  the  tides.  I  saw  that  no 
revelation  can  by  possibility  set  men  right  on  these  matters,  for 
want  of  faculty  in  man  to  understand  anything  beyond  human 
ken ;  as  all  instruction  whatever  offered  to  the  minnow  must  &il 
to  make  it  comprehend  the  action  of  the  moon  on  the  oceans  of 
the  earth,  or  receive  the  bare^  conception  of  any  such  action. 
Thus  far  I  began  to  see  now.  It  was  not  for  long  after  that  I 
perceived  further  that  the  conception  itself  of  moral  government, 
of  moml  qualities,  of  the  necessity  of  a  preponderMioe  of  happi- 
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&e88  over  miseiy,  must  be  essentially  £etlse  beyond  the  sphere  of 
human  action,  because  it  relates  merely  to  human  faculties.  But 
this  matter,  —  of  a  truer  stand-point, — will  be  better  treated 
hereafter,  in  connexion  with  the  period  in  which  I  perceived  it 
within  my  horizon.  As  to  death  and  the  question  of  a  future 
life,  —  I  was  some  time  in  learning  to  be  faithful  to  my  best 
light,  — faint  as  it  yet  was.  I  remember  asserting  to  a  friend 
who  was  willing  to  leave  that  future  life  a  matter  of  doubt,  that 
we  were  justified  in  expecting  whatever  the  human  race  had 
agreed  in  desiring.  I  had  long  seen  that  the  *'  future  lif^  "  of 
the  New  Testament  was  the  Millennium  looked  for  by  the  apos* 
ties,  according  to  Christ's  bidding,  —  the  glorious  reign  of  1,000 
years  in  Judea,  when  the  Messiah  should  be  the  Prijice,  aud  his 
apostles  his  councillois  and  functionaries,  and  which  was  to 
begin  within  the  then  existing  generation.  I  had  long  given  up, 
in  moral  disgust,  the  conception  of  life  after  death  as  a  matter 
of  compensation  for  the  ills  of  humanity,  or  a  police  and  penal 
resource  of  ''the  divine  government"  I  had  perceived  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  were  incompatible ;  and  that,  while  the  latter  was 
clearly  impossible,  we  were  wholly  without  evidence  of  the 
former.  But  I  still  resorted,  in  indolence  and  prejudice,  to  the 
plea  of  instinct,  —  the  instinctive  and  universal  love  of  life,  and 
inability  to  conceive  of  its  extinction.  My  Sick-room  book 
shows  that  such  was  my  view  when  I  wrote  those  essays :  but  I 
now  feel  pretty  certain  that  I  was  not,  even  then,  dealing  truly 
with  my  own  mind,  — that  I  was  unconsciously  trying  to  gain 
strength  of  conviction  by  vigour  of  assertion.  It  seems  to  me 
now  that  I  might  then  have  seen  how  delusive,  in  regard  to  fact, 
are  various  genuine  and  universal  instincts;  and,  again,  that 
this  direction  of  the  instinct  in  question  is  by  no  means  so  uni- 
versal and  so  uniform  as  I  declared  it  to  be.  I  might  then  have 
seen,  if  I  had  been  open-minded,  that  the  instinct  to  fetishism, 
for  instance,  is  more  general, — is  indeed  absolutely  universal, 
while  it  is  false  in  regard  to  fact ;  and  that  it  is,  in  natural 
course,  overpowered  and  aimihilatfid  by  higher  instincts,  leading 
to  true  knowledgii 
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In  such  progress  as  I  did  make,  I  derived  great  assistance 
from  the  visits  of  a  remarkable  variety  of  friends,  and  from  the 
confidence  reposed  in  me  during  t^te4k,-tete  conversations,  such 
as  could  hardly  have  occurred  under  any  other  circumstances. 
Some  dear  old  friends  came,  one  at  a  time,  and  established 
themselves  at  the  inn  or  in  lodgings  near,  for  weeks  together, 
and  spent  with  me  such  hours  of  the  day  as  I  could  render  (by 
opiates)  fit  for  converse  with  them.  Others  stopped  at  Tyne- 
mouth,  in  the  midst  of  a  journey,  and  gave  me  a  day  or  two ; 
and  with  many  I  had  a  single  interview  which  was  afterwards 
remembered  with  pleasure.  During  many  a  summer  evening, 
while  I  lay  on  my  window-couch,  and  my  guest  of  the  day  sat 
beside  me,  overlooking  the  purple  sea,  or  watching  for  the  moon 
to  rise  up  from  it,  hke  a  planet  growing  into  a  sun,  things  were 
said,  high  and  deep,  which  are  fixed  into  my  memory  now,  like 
stars  in  a  dark  firmament.  Now  a  philosopher,  now  a  poet,  now 
a  moralist,  opened  to  me  speculation,  vision,  or  conviction ;  and, 
numerous  as  all  the  speculations,  visions  and  convictions  together, 
were  the  doubts  confided  to  my  meditation  and  my  discretion. 
I  am  not  going  to  violate  any  confidence  here,  of  course,  which 
I  have  considered  sacred  in  life.  I  refer  to  these  conversations 
with  the  thoughtful  and  the  wise  merely  to  acknowledge  my 
obligations  to  them,  and  to  explain  certain  consequences  to 
myself  which  may  perhaps  be  best  conveyed  by  an  anecdote.  — 
During  the  latter  part  of  my  Tynemouth  sojourn,  a  friend,  who 
could  minister  to  me  in  all  manner  of  ways  except  philosophy, 
was  speaking  of  the  indispensableness  of  religion,  and  of  her 
mode  of  religion  especially,  to  a  good  state  of  mind.  Not  at  all 
agreeing  with  her,  I  told  her  I  had  had  a  good  deal  of  opportu- 
nity of  knowing  states  of  mind  since  I  lay  down  on  that  sofa ; 
and  that  what  I  had  seen  had  much  deepened  the  impression 
which  I  had  begun  to  have  long  before, —  that  the  beet  state  of 
mind  was  to  be  found,  however  it  might  be  accounted  for,  in 
those  who  were  called  philosophical  atheists.  Her  exclamation 
of  amazement  showed  me  that  I  had  said  something  very  des- 
perate :  but  the  conversation  had  gone  too  &r  to  stop  abruptly. 
She  asked  me  what  on  earth  I  could  mean :  and  I  was  obliged 
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to  explain.  I  told  her  that  I  knew  seveial  of  that  class, —  some 
avowed  and  some  not ;  and  that  I  had  for  several  years  felt  that 
they  were  among  my  most  honoured  acquaintances  and  friends  ; 
and  that  now  that  I  knew  them  more  deeply  and  thoroughly,  I 
must  say  that,  for  conscientiousness,  sincerity,  integrity,  serious- 
ness, effective  intellect,  and  the  true  religious  spirit^  I  knew 
nothing  like  them.  She  burst  out  a  laughing,  and  said  she  could 
conceive  how,  amidst  fortunate  circumstance,  they  might  have 
been  trained  to  morality ;  but  how  they  could  have  the  religious 
spirit,  she  could  in  no  way  conceive.  It  seemed  to  her  absolute 
nonsense.  I  explained  what  I  meant,  being  very  careful,  accord- 
ing to  my  state  of  mind  at  that  time,  to  assure  her  that  I  was 
not  of  their  way  of  thinking :  nevertheless,  it  did  seem  to  me,  I 
said,  that  the  philosophical  atheists  were  the  most  humble-minded 
in  the  presence  of  the  mysteries  of  the  nniverse,  the  most  equable 
in  spirit  and  temper  amidst  the  alfistirs  of  life,  the  most  devout  in 
their  contemplation  of  the  unknown,  and  the  most  disinterested 
in  their  management  of  themselves,  and  their  expectations  ftom 
the  human  lot;  —  showing,  in  shorty  the  moral  advantages  of 
knowledge  (however  limited)  and  of  freedom  (however  isolated 
and  mournful)  over  superstition  as  shared  by  the  multitude.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that,  amazed  as  my  visitor  was,  she  was 
not  so  struck  as  to  derive  benefit  from  the  statement  of  an  un- 
usual experience  like  mine,  in  my  sudden  translation  from  the 
vividness  of  literary  and  political  life  in  London  to  the  quietness 
of  the  sick-room  and  its  converse.  She  had  not  forgotten  the 
conversation  many  years  afterwards ;  but  it  had  not  borne  fruit 
to  her.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  so  shocked  at  my  opinions,  as 
avowed  in  the  "  Letters  on  Man's  Nature  and  Development "  as 
to  be  one  of  the  very  few  trho  retreated  from  intercourse  with 
me  on  account  of  them.  There  was  a  pretext  or  two  for  ceasing 
to  correspond ;  but  I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  that  my  heresies 
were  the  cause.  What  I  said  to  her  I  said  to  several  other  peo- 
ple ;  and  I  doubt  whether  any  one  of  them  was  unprepared  for 
what  was  pretty  certain  to  be  the  result  when  I  had  once  at- 
tained to  the  estimate  of  the  free-thinkers  of  my  acquaintance 
which  I  have  just  recorded. 


( 


SECTION  III. 

About  the  middleof  the  period  of  thia  iUneaBy  SiiE.  L.  Bulwer 
Lytton  wrote  to  me  an  earnest  aoggestioQ  that  I  ahould  go  to 
Faria  to  consult  a  sonmambole  about  the  piecise  satuie  and 
treatment  of  my  disease.  He  said  I  should  ptobahly  think  him 
insane  fbr  making  such  a  proposition,  but  offered  to  supply  me 
with  his  reasons,  if  I  would  listen  to  him.  My  reply  was  that  I 
needed  no  convincing  of  the  goodness  of  his  advice,  if  only  the 
measure  was  practicable.  I  had  long  been  entirely  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  insight  of  somnambules,  and  should  have  been 
thankful  to  be  able  to  make  use  of  it :  but  there  were  two  ob- 
stacles which  appeared  insurmountable.  I  could  not  move,  in. 
the  first  place.  My  medical  adviser,  my  brother-in-law,  had 
much  wished  to  take  me  to  London,  for  other  opinions  on  my 
case ;  but  my  travelling  was  altogether  out  of  the  question.  Sir 
Charles  Clarke  had  come  into  Northumberland  afterwards,  and 
he  had  visited  me,  and,  after  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  case,  had 
decided  that  the  disease  was  incurable^  After  this,  it  was  agreed 
on  all  hands  that  I  could  not  tmveL  In  the  next  place,  I  had 
to  explain  that  the  penalty  on  my  consulting  a  somnambule, 
even  if  one  could  be  brought  to  me,  was,  not  only  the  loss  of  my 
medical  comforts  at  Tynemouth,  but  of  fiunily  peace, — so  strong 
was  the  prejudice  of  a  part  of  my*  family  against  mesmerism. 
There  the  matter  rested  till  May,  1844,  when,  in  the  course  of  a 
fortnight,  there  were  no  less  than  three  letters  of  advice  to  me  to 
try  mesmerism*  My  youngest  sister  wrote  to  me  about  a  curious 
case  which  had  accidentally  come  under  the  notice  firsts  and  then 
the  management,  of  her  husband,-^ a  surgeon;-* a  case  which 
showed  that  insensibility  to  pain  under  an  opemtion  could  be 
produced,  and  that  epilepsy  of  the  severest  kind  had  given  way 
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under  mesmerism,  when  all  other  tieatment  had  long  been  use- 
less. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Basil  Montagu  wrote  to  entreat  me  to  try 
mesmerism,  and  related  the  story  of  their  own  conversion  to  it 
by  seeing  the  case  of  Ann  Yials  treated  by  their  '*  dear  yonng 
friend,  Henry  Atkinson,"  —  of  whom  I  had  never  heard.  The 
third  was  from  a  wholly  different  quarter,  but  contained  the 
same  counsel,  on  very  similar  grounds.  Presently  after,  I  was 
astonished  at  what  my  brother-in-law  said  in  one  of  his  visits. 
He  told  me  that  Mr.  Spencer  Hall,  of  whom  I  had  neVer  heard, 
was  lecturing  in  Newcastle  on  mesmerism ;  that  he  (my  brother) 
had  gone  to  the  lecture  out  of  curiosity,  and  had  been  put  into 
the  chair,  on  the  dear  understanding  that  he  accepted  the  post 
only  to  see  fair  play,  and  not  at  all  as  countenancing  mesmerism, 
of  which  he  fairly  owned  that  he  knew  nothing  whatever :  that 
he  had  been  deeply  impressed  by  what  he  saw,  and  was  entirely 
perplexed, —  the  only  clear  conviction  that  he  had  brought  away 
being  of  the  honesty  and  fairness  of  the  lecturer,  who  was  the 
first  to  announce  such  fisdlures  as  occurred;  and  that  he,  (my 
brother)  was  anxious  to  see  more  of  the  lecturer,  and  disposed  to 
advise  my  trying  the  experiment  of  being  mesmerised,  as  possibly 
affording  me  some  release  fh)m  the  opiates  to  which  I  was  obliged 
to  have  constant  recourse.  I  was  as  much  pleased  as  surprised 
at  all  this,  and  I  eagerly  accepted  the  proposal  that  Mr.  Spencer 
Hall  should  be  brought  to  see  me,  if  he  would  come.  Some  of 
my  family  were  sadly  annoyed  by  this  proceeding ;  but,  as  the 
move  was  not  mine,  I  felt  no  scruple  about  accepting  its  benefits. 
For  between  five  and  six  years,  every  thing  that  medical  skill 
and  family  care  could  do  for  me  had  been  tried,  without  any 
avail ;  and  it  was  now  long  since  the  best  opinions  had  declared 
that  the  case  was  hopeless,  —  that,  though  I  might  live  on,  even 
for  years,  if  my  state  of  exhaustion  should  permit,  the  disease 
Was  incumble.  I  had  tried  all  the  methods,  and  taken  all  the 
medicines  prescribed,  "without"  as  my  brother-in-law  declared 
in  writing,  "  any  effect  whatever  having  been  produced  on  the 
disease;"  and,  now  that  a  new  experiment  was  proposed  to  me 
by  my  medical  attendant  himself,  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  try 
it    This  appean  pbtn  and  rational  enough  to  me  now,  as  it  did 
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then ;  and  I  am  as  much  surprised  now  as  I  was  then  that  any  eyil 
influence  should  have  availed  to  persuade  my  mother  and  eldest 
sister  that  my  trial  of  mesmerism  was  a  slight  to  the  medical 
adviser  who  proposed  it,  and  my  recovery  by  means  of  it  a  fit 
occasion  for  a  family  quarrel  For  my  part,  — if  any  friend  of 
mine  had  been  lying  in  a  suffering  and  hopeless  state  for  nearly 
six  years,  and  if  she  had  fancied  she  might  get  well  by  standing 
on  her  head  instead  of  her  heels,  or  reciting  charms  or  bestriding 
a  broomstick,  I  should  have  helped  her  to  try :  and  thus  was 
I  aided  by  some  of  my  family,  and  by  a  further  sympathy  in 
others  :  but  two  or  three  of  them  were  induced  by  an  evil  influ- 
ence to  regard  my  experiment  and  recovery  as  an  unpardonable 
offence ;  and  by  them  I  never  was  pardoned.  It  is  a  common 
story.  Many  or  most  of  those  who  have  been  restored  by  mes- 
merism have  something  of  the  same  sort  to  tell ;  and  the  com- 
monness of  this  experience  releases  me  from  the  necessity  of 
going  into  detail  upon  the  subject. 

I  may  also  omit  the  narrative  of  my  recovery,  because  it  is 
given  in  "  Letters  on  Mesmerism  "  which  I  was  presently  com- 
pelled to  publish.  There  is  among  my  papers  my  diary  of  the 
case,  —  a  record  carefully  kept  from  day  to  day  of  the  symptoms, 
the  treatment,  and  the  results.  The  medical  men,  and  the  few 
private  friends  who  have  seen  that  journal  (which  I  showed  to 
my  medical  adviser)  have  agreed  in  saying  that  it  is  as  cool  as  if 
written  by  a  professional  observer,  while  it  is  so  conclusive  as  to 
the  fact  of  my  restoration  by  the  means  tried  in  1844,  that  "  we 
must  cease  to  say  that  any  thing  is  the  cause  of  any  other  thing; 
if  the  recovery  was  not  wrought  by  mesmerism."  These  are  the 
words  which  are  before  me  in  the  hand-writing  of  a  wholly  im- 
partial reader  of  that  journal. 

I  had  every  desire  to  bear  patiently  any  troubles  sure  to  arise 
in  such  a  case  from  professional  bigotry,  and  popular  prejudice ; 
but  I  must  think  that  I  had  more  than  my  share  of  persecution 
for  the  offence  of  recovery  from  a  hopeless  illness  by  a  new 
method.  —  Occasion  of  offence  was  certunly  given  by  some  ad- 
vocates of  mesmerism,  strangers  to  me,  by  their  putting  letters 
into  the  newspapers,  praising  me  for  my  experiment^  and  ridi- 
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culiBg  the  doctors  for  their  repu^anoe  to  it ;  and  one  at  least 
of  these  officious  persons  made  several  mistakes  in  his  statement. 
I  knew  nothing  of  this  for  some  time ;  and  then  only  by  the 
consequences.  I  must  repeat  here,  what  I  have  said  elsewhere, 
that  Mr.  Spencer  Hall  had  nothing  to  do  with  all  this.  Though 
he  might  naturally  have  been  pleased  with  his  own  share  in  the 
business,  and  though  many  men  would  have  considered  them- 
selves released  from  all  obligation  to  silence  by  the  publicity  the 
matter  soon  obtained,  he  remained  honourably  silent,  till  he  had 
my  express  permission  to  tell  the  story  when  and  where  he 
pleased.  When  he  did  tell  it,  it  was  with  absolute  accuracy. 
The  first  letters  to  the  newspapers,  meanwhile,  drew  out  from 
the  grosser  and  more  ignorant  of  the  medical  profession,  and  also 
from  some  who  ought  to  have  been  above  exposing  themselves 
to  be  so  classified,  speculations,  comments,  and  narratives,  not 
only  foolish  and  utterly  false  in  regard  to  facts,  but  so  ofiensive 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  take  some  step,  as  no  one  in- 
tervened for  my  protection  from  a  persecution  most  odious  to  a 
woman.  After  much  consideration,  it  seemed  to  me  best  to  send 
to  (not  a  newspaper,  but,)  a  scientific  journal,  a  simple  narrative 
of  the  facts,  —  making  no  allusion  to  any  thing  already  published, 
but  so  offering  the  story  as  to  lift  it  out  of  the  professional  mire 
into  which  it  had  been  dragged,  and  to  place  it  on  its  right 
ground  as  a  matter  of  scientific  observation.  This  was  the  act 
which  was  called  "  rushing  into  print." 

The  conduct  of  the  editor  who  accepted  and  profited  by  my 
**  Letters  on  Mesmerism  **  is  so  capital  an  illustiation  of  the  mode 
in  which  I  and  my  coac^utora  were  treated  on  this  occasion,  and 
of  that  in  which  persons  concerned  in  any  new  natural  discovery 
are  usually  treated,  that  it  may  be  profitable  to  give  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  facts  as  a  compendium  of  the  whole  subject  —  I 
wrote  to  one  of  the  staff  of  the  Athenwum,  saying  that  I  found  it 
necessary  to  write  my  experience ;  and  that  I  preferred  a  period- 
ical like  the  Athenaeum  to  a  newspaper,  because  I  wanted  to  lift 
up  the  subject  out  of  the  dirt  into  which  it  had  been  plunged, 
and  to  place  it  on  a  scientific  ground,  if  possible.  I  said  that  I 
was  aware  that  the  editor  of  the  Athenaum  was  an  unbeliever 
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in  mesmerism ;  Imt  that  this  was  no  sufficient  reason  for  m  j  con- 
clading  that  his  periodical  would  he  dosed  against  a  plain  story 
on  a  controyeited  suhjeci  I  hegged,  at  the  outset,  to  say  that 
I  could  take  no  money  for  my  articles,  under  the  circumstances ; 
and  that,  if  it  was  the  rule  of  the  Athenseum,  as  of  some  publi- 
cations, to  take  no  contributions  that  were  not  paid  for,  perhaps 
the  editor  might  think  fit  to  gire  the  money  to  some  charity. 
What  I  did  require,  I  said,  was,  that  my  articles  should  appear 
unaltered,  and  that  they  and  I  should  be  treated  with  the  re- 
spect due  to  the  utterance  and  intentions  of  a  conscientious  and 
thoughtful  observer.  I  hold  the  reply,  in  the  hand-writing  of 
the  editor,  who  eagerly  accepted  the  proposed  articles,  and  agreed 
without  reserve  to  my  conditions.  The  six  <' Letters  "  that  I  sent 
carried  six  numbers  of  the  Athenasum  through  three  editions. 
Appended  to  the  last  was  a  string  of  comments  by  the  editor,  in- 
sulting and  slanderous  to  the  last  degree.  For  a  course  of  weeks 
and  months  from  that  time,  that  periodical  assailed  the  characters 
of  my  mesmeriser  and  of  my  fellow-patient,  the  excellent  girl 
whom  I  before  described.  It  held  out  inducements  to  two  med- 
ical men  to  terrify  some  of  the  witnesses,  and  traduce  others,  till 
the  controversy  expired  in  the  sheer  inability  of  the  honest  party 
to  compete  with  rogues  who  stuck  at  no  falsehoods :  and  finally, 
the  Athen»um  gave  public  notice  that  it  would  receive  com- 
munications fh)m  our  adversaries,  and  not  from  us.  Meantime, 
Mr.  Moxon  wrote  to  ask  me  to  allow  him  to  reprint  the ''  Letters* 
as  a  pamphlet ;  and  I  gave  permission,  declining  to  receive  any 
profit  from  the  sale.  While  the  "  Letters  "  were  reprinting,  the 
editor  of  the  AthensBum  actually  wrote,  and  then  sent  his  lawyer, 
to  forbid  Mr.  Moxon  to  proceed,  declaring  that  he  claimed  the 
property  of  the  "  Letters  "  by  which  he  had  already  pocketed  so 
large  a  profit  Of  course  the  claim  was  absurd,  —  nothing  having 
been  paid  for  the  articles,  —  which  I  had  also  told  the  editor  it 
was  my  intention  to  allow  to  be  Reprinted.  The  editor  finally 
stooped  to  say  that  I  did  not  know  that  he  had  not  given  money 
on  account  of  the  '^Letters''  to  some  charity:  but,  when  we 
asked  whether  he  had,  there  was  no  reply  forthcoming.  Mr. 
Moxon  of  course  proceeded  in  his  re-pubMcation,  and  the  editor 
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gained  notbiog  by  his  move  but  the  leputatioii,  whoroTer  the 
&ct8  weie  knowiii  of  having  achieyed  the  most  ill-coiulitioned 
transaction,  in  legaid  to  principle,  temper  and  taste,  known  to 
any  of  those  who  read  his  letters,  public  and  private,  or  heard 
the  story.  — As  for  me,  what  I  did  was  this.  When  I  found 
that  a  conscientious  witness  has  no  chance  against  unscmpulous 
informers,  I  ceased  to  bandy  statements  in  regard  to  the  charac^ 
teis  of  my  coadjutors:  (nobody  attacked  mine*)  but  I  took 
measures  which  would  avail  to  rectify  the  whole  business,  if  it 
should  ever  become  necessaiy  to  any  of  the  injured  parties  to  do 
sa  I  sent  my  solicitor  to  one  of  the  unscrupulous  doctors,  to 
require  from  him  a  retractation  of  his  original  statement  This 
retractation,  obtained  in  the  presence,  and  under  the  sanction,  of 
the  doctor's  witness,  (his  pastor)  I  now  hold,  in  the  slanderer's 
own  hand-writing :  and  it  effectually  served  to  keep  him  quiet 
henceforward.  I  hold  also  an  additional  legal  declaration  which 
establishes  the  main  fact  on  which  the  somnambule's  stoiy  of  the 

*  Tha  only  dDtibtM  point,  ss  far  «•  I  knoir,  about  mjr  Dwn  accnraey  ia  cms 
vMoh  18  eaaily  explained.    I  explained  It  in  private  letters  at  tlie  time,  but  had 

00  opportunity  of  doing  more.  My  medical  attendant  chaiged  me  with  first 
desiring  tliat  he  should  publish  my  case,  and  then  being  wroth  with  him  for 
dofaig  80.  The  facta  are  these.  He  spoke  to  me  about  sending  an  acoount  of 
the  case  to  a  Medical  Journal.  I  could  not  oonoeive  why  he  consulted  me 
about  it;  and  I  told  him  so;  saying  that  I  believed  the  custom  was  for  doctors 
to  do  what  they  thought  proper  about,  such  a  proceeding ;  and  that,  as  the 
patients  are  not  likely  ever  to  hear  of  such  a  use  of  their  case,  it  does  not,  in 
iact,  concern  them  at  all  Some  time  after,  he  told  me  he  was  gofaig  to  do  it ; 
and  the  very  letter  in  which  he  said  so  enclosed  one  of  the  many  very  disagree- 
able applications  at  that  time  sent  both  to  him  and  me  from  medical  men,  — 
requesting  to  know  the  facts  of  the  case.  My  reply  was  that  I  was  glad  he  was 
going  to  relieve  me  of  such  eoirespondence  by  putting  his  statement  where 
medical  men  could  leani  what  they  wanted  better  than  from  me.  -^  He  then  or 
afterwards  changed  his  mind,  forgetting  to  tell  me  so  ;  and  published  t&e  case, 
—  not  in  a  Medical  Journal,  where  nobody  but  the  profession  would  ever  have 
seen  it,  and  where  I  should  never  have  heard  of  it,  —  but  in  a  shilling  pam- 
phlet, --not  even  written  in  Latin,  —  bat  open  to  aQ  the  world !  When,  In 
additioo  to  such  an  act  as  this,  he  declared  that  it  was  done  under  my  aanotion, 

1  had  much  ado  to  keep  any  calmness  at  all.  But  the  sympathy  of  all  the 
world,  —  eren  of  the  medical  profession,  —  was  by  this  act  secured  to  me :  and 
the  whole  aShIr  presently  passed  fhmi  my  mind.  The  only  coasequence  was 
that  I  ooidd  Dam  again  hM  iataroourae  with  ona  ttom  whan  I  had  so  snf • 
fend. 
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shipwreck  was  attempted  to  be  overthrowiL  The  whole  set  of 
documents  has  been  shown  to  a  great  variety  of  people, — lawyen 
and  clergymen,  among  others ;  and  all  but  medical  men  have 
declared,  under  one  form  of  expression  or  another,  that  the  evi- 
dence is  as  strong  as  evidence  can  be  on  any  transaction  what- 
ever. One  eminent  lawyer  told  me  that  the  twelve  Judges 
would  be  unanimous  in  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, and  the  certainty  of  the  facts,  from  the  documents  which 
were  offered  to  the  public,  and  the  two  or  three  which  I  have 
held  in  readiness  to  fill  up  any  gaps  of  which  we  were  not  in  the 
first  instance  aware.  —  Such  a  persecution  could  hardly  be  re- 
peated now,  in  regard  to  the  particular  subject,  —  after  the  great 
amount  of  evidence  of  the  facts  of  mesmerism  which  the  inter- 
vening years  have  yielded;  but  it  will  be  repeated  in  regard 
to  every  new  discovery  of  a  power  or  leading  fact  in  nature. 
Human  pride  and  prejudice  cannot  brook  discoveries  which  in- 
novate upon  old  af^sociations,  and  expose  human  ignorance ;  and, 
as  long  as  any  thing  in  the  laws  of  the  universe  remains  to  be 
revealed,  there  is  a  tolerable  certainty  that  somebody  will  yet  be 
persecuted,  whatever  is  the  age  of  the  world.  We  may  hope, 
however,  that  long  before  that,  men  will  have  become  ashamed 
of  allowing  rapacity  and  bad  faith  to  make  use  of  such  occasions, 
as  the  AthensBum  did  in  the  year  1844.  —  I  may  just  mention 
that  the  editor  was  an  entire  stranger  to  me.  I  had  never  had 
any  acquaintance  with  him  then ;  and  I  need  not  say  that  I 
have  desired  none  since. 

I  was  as  familiar  as  most  people  with  the  old  story  of  the 
unkindly  reception  of  new  truth  in  natural  or  moral  science.  I 
had  talked  and  moralized,  like  every  body  else,  on  the  early 
Christians,  on  Galileo,  on  Harvey  and  his  discovery,  and  so 
forth :  but  it  all  came  upon  me  like  novelty  when  I  saw  it  so 
near,  and  in  a  certain  degree,  though  slightly,  felt  it  mysell 
It  is  a  very  great  privilege  to  have  such  an  experience ;  and  es- 
pecially to  one  who,  like  me,  is  too  anxious  for  sympathy,  and  for 
the  good  opinion  of  personal  friends.  .  Tliat  season  of  recovery 
was  one  of  most  profitable  discipline  to  me.  At  times  my  heart 
would  swell  that  people  could  be  so  cruel  to  sufiferers,  like  poor 
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Jane  and  myself,  leooTeiing  fxom  years  of  hopeless  pain ;  and 
again  my  spirit  rose  against  the  rank  injustice  of  attempting  to 
destroy  reputations  in  a  matter  of  scientific  inquiry.  But,  on 
the  whole,  my  strength  kept  up  yery  well  I  kept  to  myself 
my  quiverings  at  the  sight  of  the  postman,  and  of  newspapers 
and  letters.  After  the  first  stab  of  every  new  insult,  my  spirit 
rose,  and  shed  forth  the  vis  medicatrix  of  which  we  all  carry  an 
inexhaustible  fountain  within  us.  I  knew,  steadily,  and  from, 
first  to  last,  that  we  were  right,  —  my  coadjutois  and  L  I  knew 
that  we  were  secure  as  to  our  &ct8  and  innocent  in  our  inten- 
tions :  and  it  was  my  earnest  desire  and  endeavour  to  be  no  less 
right  in  temper.  How  I  succeeded,  others  can  tell  better  than 
I.  I  only  know  that  my  recovery,  and  the  sweet  sensations  of 
restored  health  disposed  me  to  good-humour,  and  continually 
reminded  me  how  much  I  had  gained  in  comparison  with  what 
I  had  to  bear.  I  owed  much  to  the  fine  example  of  poor  Jane. 
That  good  girl,  whose  health  was  much  less  firmly  established,  at 
that  time,  than  mine,  was  an  orphan,  and  wholly  dependent  on 
her  own  industry,  —  that  industry  being  dependent  on  her  pre- 
carious health,  and  on  the  character  which  two  or  three  phy- 
sicians first,  and  two  or  three  journalists  after  them,  strove  by 
the  most  profligate  plotting,*  to  deprive  her  of.  They  tried  to 
confound  her  with  a  woman  of  loose  character ;  they  bullied  and 
threatened  her ;  they  tried  to  set  her  relations  against  her.  But 
she  said  cheerfully  that  people  ought  not  to  grumble  at  having 
some  penalty  to  pay  for  such  blessings  as  rescue  from  blindness 
and  restoration  to  health  by  a  new  method ;  and  moreover,  that 
they  should  be  glad  to  teU  the  truth  about  it,  under  any  abuse, 
and  to  spread  the  blessing  if  they  could.  So  she  bore  her  share 
very  quietly,  and  with  wonderful  courage  resisted  the  bullies 
who  waited  for  my  separation  from  her  to  frighten  her  into  con- 

*  I  think  I  ought  to  relate  the  anecdote  alluded  to,  to  show  what  treatment 
medical  men  inflict  on  women  of  any  rank  who  have  recourse  to  mesmerism. —  A 
girl  called  on  my  mesmeriser  (the  widow  of  a  clergyman)  to  say  that  a  physi- 
cian of  Shields,  who  had  enjoined  her  not  to  tell  his  name,  had  desirerl  her  to 
ask  my  friend  to  mesmerise  her  for  Epilepsy.  We  took  time  to  consider,  and 
found  on  inqniry  that  the  patient  belonged  to  a  respectable  family,  her  brother, 
with  whom  she  lived,  being  a  banker's  clerk,  and  living  in  a  good  houao  In 
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cessions :  and,  from  that  day  to  this,  her  healing  hand,  her  time 
and  her  efforts  have  ever  been  at  the  service  of  the  sick,  to  not  a 
few  of  whom  she  has  been  a  bene&ctress  in  their  time  of  need. 
She  has  long  been  valned  as  she  deserved ;  and  she  has  probably 
forgotten  that  season  of  trial  of  her  temper :  but  I  felt  at  the 
time  that  I  should  never  forget  it ;  and  I  neiver  have. 

I  was  much  aided  and  comfbited  during  the  five  niionths  that 
,my  recoveiy  was  prooeeding  by  the  visits  of  friends  who  knew 
more  about  mesmerism  than  I  did,  and  who  entirely  approved 
my  recourse  to  it.  Among  others  came  a  gentleman  and  his 
wife  whose  name  and  connexions  were  well  known  to  me,  but 
whom  I  had  not  chanced  ever  to  meet  The  gentleman  was 
one  of  the  very  earliest  inquirers  into  mesmerism  in  England  in 
our  time;  and  he  was  a  practiced  operator.  He  came  out  of 
pure  benevolence,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  mutual  Mend  who  saw, 
and  who  told  him,  that  this  was  a  case  of  life  and  death,  which 
mig^t  tenninate  according  to  the  preponderance  of  discourage- 
ment from  my  own  neighbouring  family,  or  encouragement  from 
those  who  understood  the  subject  better.  He  came,  bringing 
his  wife;  and  their  visit  was  not  the  less  pleasant  for  the  uxgent 

Tynemotrtli,  with  hia  name  on  a  brasa  plate  on  the  door.  We  oQowed  her  to 
oome,  attended  by  her  alater;  and  ahe  waa  meameriaed  with  obriona  beneftt 
On  the  aecond  occaaion,  two  gentlemen  f^rom  Keweaatle  were  at  tea  with  jjjl 
She  had  been  introduced  by  the  name  of  Ann  ;  and  Ann  we  called  her.  One  of 
the  gentlemen  said,  hi  an  odd  rongh  way,  "  Jane  :  her  name  b  Jane  :  *'  and  she 
said  her  name  was  Jane  Ann.  The  next  morning,  he  called,  and  rery  property 
told  na  that  tfae^  girl  had  been  seduced  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  had  been  after- 
wards too  well  known  among  the  officers  of  the  garrison.  On  inquiry,  we  found 
that  she  had  long  been  repentant  and  reformed,  so  that  she  was  now  an  esteemed 
member  of  the  Methodist  body:  so  we  did  not  dismiss  her  to  disease  and  death, 
but,  with  the  sanction  of  my  landlady,  let  her  come  while  we  remained  at  Tyne- 
mouth,  —  taking  care  so  to  admit  her  as  that  our  own  Jane  should  not  see  her 
again.  —  Some  weeks  after  I  had  left  Tynemouth,  I  was  written  to  by  a  clergy- 
man at  Derby,  who  thought  I  ought  to  know  what  was  doing  by  the  "first 
physician  in  Derby."  fie  waa  driving  about,  telling  hia  patients,  aa  by  author- 
ity, about  our  Tynemouth  proceedhaga.  Among  other  things,  he  related  that 
he  waa  informed  Ify  a  phytidan  at  Shields,  that  those  proceedings  of  ours  were 
most  disreputable,  as  "Jane  of  Tynemouth  was  a  girl  of  loose  character,  too 
wetX  known  among  the  offioera  there."  The  plot  was  now  clear :  and  surely  tha 
ttory  needs  no  comment  What  weio  iny  wxoQffs  ia 'C0np«ii^  ^"^  i^ 
Jsaa'af 
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need  of  it  hemg  almost  peat  They  found  me  going  <m  well 
imder  the  hands  of  the  kind  h6j  who  ww  lestoring  me.  But 
it  is  clear  that  eyen  then  we  were  so  modente  in  our  hopes  as 
not  to.  expect  any  thing  like  complete  restoration.  Whan  thej 
hade  us  fEoeweU^  we  talked  of  meeting  again  at  T3rnemouthy  — 
having  no  idea  of  my  ever  leaving  the  place;  and  in  truth  a 
journey  did  then  appear  about  the  most  impossible  of  all  achieve- 
ments. A  few  weeks  later,  however,  we  had  agreed  that  I 
should  confirm  my  recovery  by  change  of  scene,  and  that  the 
scene  should  be  Windennere,  on  the  shores  of  which  my  new 
friends  were  then  living.  They  kindly  urged  their  invitation  on 
the  ground  that  I  must  not  give  up  being  mesmerised  suddenly 
or  too  soon,  and  that  in  their  house  there  would  be  every  facility 
for  its  daily  use.  So,  early  in  January,  1845,  my  mesmeriser 
and  I  left  Tynemouth,  little  thinking  that  I  should  never  return 
to  it.  I  had  no  sooner  left  my  late  home,  however,  than  the 
evil  spirit  broke  out  so  strongly,  in  the  medical  profession  and 
in  the  discontented  part  of  the  fiunily,  that  the  consideiation 
was  forced  upon  me — why  I  should  go  back.  There  was 
indeed  no  attraction  whatever  but  the  sea;  and  if  there  had 
been  every  thing  that  there  was  not^  —  society,  books,  fine 
sceneiy,  &c.,  —  they  could  have  been  no  compensation  for  non- 
intercourse  with  the  relations  who  were  disconcerted  at  my 
mode  of  recovery. 

My  first  anxiety  was  to  ascertain  whether,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  &mily,  my  mother  should  be  left  undisturbed  in  her  present 
arrangements  at  Liverpool,  or  whether  I  had  further  services  to 
render  to  her.  To  allow  time  for  the  fullest  understanding  on 
this  head,  I  resolved  to  spend  six  months  or  more  in  visiting 
those  of  my  fsunily  who  luui  approved  my  proceedings,  and  in 
lodgings  near  Windermere ;  aftei^  which,  I  would  determine  on 
my  course  of  life. 

One  wintry  morning,  while  walking  to  Waterhead  with  my 
host,  we  said  '*  what  wonderful  things  do  come  to  pass  I "  We 
looked  back  to  that  day  twelve  months,  when  I  waJs  lying,  sick 
and  suffering  for  life,  as  every  body  supposed,  on  my  couch  at 
Tynemouth ;  and  we  wondered  what  I  should  have  said  if  any 

VOL.  z. 
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prophet  had  told  me  that  that  day  twelve  monthB  I  should  he 
walking  in  a  anow  stonn,  with  a  host  whom  I  had  then  nerer 
seen,  looking  for  lodgings  in  which  to  ondeigo  my  tianafoxma- 
tion  into  a  Laker ! 


SIXTH    PEEIOD. 


SECTION    I. 

Mt  life,  it  has  been  seen,  began  with  winter.  Then  followed 
a  season  of  stonn  and  sunshine,  mei^ng  in  a  long  gloom.  If  I 
had  died  of  that  six  years'  illness,  I  should  have  considered  my 
life  a  lair  average  one,  as  to  happiness,  —  even  while  thinking 
more  about  happiness,  and  caring  more  for  it,  than  I  do  now. 
I  did  not  know,  ten  years  ago,  what  life  might  be,  in  regard  to 
freedom,  vigour,  and  peace  of  mind ;  and,  not  knowing  this,  I 
should  have  died  in  the  persuasion  that  I  had  been,  on  the 
whole,  as  happy  as  the  conditions  of  human  existence  allow. 
But  the  spring,  summer  and  autumn  of  life  were  yet  to  come. 
I  have  had  them  now,  —  all  rapidly  succeeding  each  other,  and 
crowded  into  a  small  space,  like  the  Swedish  summer,  which 
bursts  out  of  a  long  winter  with  the  briefest  interval  of  spring. 
At  past  forty  years  of  age,  I  began  to  relish  life,  without  draw- 
back ;  and  for  ten  years  I  have  been  vividly  conscious  of  its 
delights,  as  undisturbed  by  cares  as  my  anxious  nature,  and  my 
long  training  to  trouble  could  permit  me  ever  to  be.  I  believe 
there  never  was  before  any  time  in  my  life  when  I  should  not 
have  been  rather  glad  than  sorry  to  lay  it  down.  During  this 
last  sunny  period,  I  have  not  acquired  any  dread  or  dislike  of 
death ;  but  I  have  felt^  for  the  first,  time  a  keen  and  unvarying 
relish  of  life.  It  seems  to  be  generally  supposed  that  a  relish 
of  life  implies  a  fear  or  dislike  of  death,  except  in  the  minds  of 
those  shallow  and  self-willed  persons  who  expect  to  step  over 
the  threshold  of  death  into  just  the  same  life  that  they  have 
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quitted^  —  with  the  nine  associateB,  employmentSy  xecieatioiiay 
—  the  same  eveiy  thing,  except  natoial  eceneiy.  But  this  does 
not  at  all  agree  with  mj  experience.  I  have  no  expectation  of 
that  kind, — nor  personal  expectation  of  any  kind  after  death; 
and  I  have  a  particularly  keen  relish  of  life, — all  the  keener 
for  being  late :  yet  now,  while  in  dail^  expectation  of  death,  I 
certainly  feel  no  dislike  of  dread  of  it ;  mx  do  I  find  my  pleas- 
ant daily  life  at  all  overshadowed  by  the  certainty  that  it  is 
near  its  end.  If  this  seems  stiaiige  to  people  who  hold  other 
views  than  mine,  their  baseless  conclusions, — that  I  must  dread 
death  because  I  enjoy  life,  — appear  no  less  strange  to  me. 
They  surely  do  not  refuse  to  exgoy  any  other  pleasure  because  it 
must  come  to  an  end ;  and  why  this!  And  if  they  leel  sad  as 
the  end  of  other  pleasures  draws  near,  it  is  because  they  antici- 
pate fiseling  the  absence  and  the  blank.  Thus,  we  grieve,  and 
cannot  but  grieve,  at  the  death  of  a  friend,  whose  absence  will 
leave  a  blank  in  our  life:  but  the  laying  down  our  own  life^ 
to  yield  our  place  to  our  suooessots,  and  simply  ceasing  to  b^ 
seems  to  me  to  admit  of  no  fear  or  regret,  except  through  the 
corruption  introduced  by  false  and  superstitious  associations.  I 
suppose  we  must  judge,  each  for  ourselves,  in  such  matters :  but 
I  cannot  but  remember  that  I  have  g(me  through  the  Chiistian 
experience  in  regard  to  the  expectation  of  death,  and  feel  that 
I  understand  it,  while  Christians  have  not  experienced,  and  I 
perceive  do  not  understand,  my  present  view  and  feeling  in  the 
expectation  of  death.  But  if  they  care  to  have  my  own  state- 
ment, they  are  welcome  to  it.  It  is  what  I  have  said : — that 
for  ten  years  I  have  had  as  keen  a  relish  of  life  as  I  believe  my 
nature  to  be  capable  of;  and  that  I  feel  no  reluctance  whatever 
to  pass  into  nothingness,  leaving  my  place  in  the  univeree  to  be 
filled  by  another.  Ihe  very  conception  of  tdf  and  other  is,  in 
truth,  merely  human,  and  when  the  self  ceases  to  be,  the  dis- 
tinction expires. 

I  remember  that  when  the  prospect  of  health  and  prolonged 
ijfe  opened  before  me,  there  was  a  positive  drawback,  and  a  seori- 
ous  one,  in  the  dread  of  having  the  whole  thing  to  go  over  again, 
some  time  or  othec    I  had  recourse  to  deepei»te  comforts  under 
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this  apprehenaion.  I  hoped  I  might  die  by  a  xailway  crash,  or  som^ 
other  sudden  acoideDt ;  or  that  I  might  sink  away  in  mere  old 
age ;  or  I  trosted  that  time  might  somehow  make  some  cfhange. 
I  little  thought  how  short  a  time  would  make  so  vast  a  change ! 
I  little  thought  that  in  ten  years  I  should  find  myself  far  more 
fatally  ill,  without  the  slightest  reluctance,  and  with  the  gayest 
feeling  that  really  it  does  not  matter  whether  I  feel  ill  or  well, 
—  (short  of  acute  and  protracted  pain,  of  which  I  have  still  a 
great  dread)  if  only  other  people  are  not  made  unhappy.  All 
the  solemn,  dolefiil  feeling  about  my  sufferings,  which  seeoTed 
right  and  appropriate,  if  not  religious,  a  dozen  years  ago,  now 
appears  selfish,  and  low,  and  a  most  needless  infliction  on  myself 
and  others.  Once  become  aware  of  how  little  consequence  it  is, 
and  how  the  universe  will  go  on  just  the  same,  whether  one  dies 
at  fifty  or  seventy,  one  looks  gaily  on  the  last  stage  of  one's  8ub> 
jection  to  the  great  laws  of  nature,  —  notes  what  one  can  of 
one's  state  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  enjoys  the  amusement 
of  watching  the  course  of  humali  a&irs  from  one's  fresh  and  Airy 
point  of  view,  above  the  changes  of  the  elements  with  which  one 
has  no  further  personal  eoncem.  The  olgective  and  didnter^ 
ested  contemplation  of  eternity  is,  in  my  apprehension,  the  sub« 
limesft  pleasure  that  human  &oulties  are  capable  of;  and  the 
pleasure  is  most  vivid  and  real  when  one's  disinterestedness  is 
most  necessary  and  complete,  —  that  is,  when  our  form  of  its  lift 
is  about  to  dissolve,  to  make  way  for  another. 

After  spending  a  month  on  the  shores  of  Windermere,  I  went 
for  a  long  visit  to  my  dear  elder  brother^s,  some  of  whose  chil- 
dren had  grown  up  firom  infancy  to  youth  during  my  illnescC 
He  and  his  wife  had  attached  me  to  them  more  than  ever  by 
their  recent  conduct  Thinking  me  right  in  my  effort  to  recover 
health,  and  wronged  in  much  of  the  treatment  I  had  received, 
they  upheld  me  steadily  and  effectually,  while,  at  the  same  time^ 
they  saw  how  the  wrong  was  mainly  owing  to  prejudice  and  want 
of  the  knowledge  pertinent  to  the  case ;  and  they  therefore  did 
not  find  it  necessary  to  quarrel  with  any  body.  I  thought  then, 
and  I  think  now,  that  th^  were  just  and  kind  all  round ;  and  I 
am  BUi^  they  were  no  small  assistance  to  me  in  keeping  my  tem- 
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per.  They  took  a  great  interest  in  the  subject  of  mesmerism, 
and  enjoyed  seeing  its  operation  in  cases  similar  to  my  own,  and 
in  many  others,  in  which  sufferers^  pronounced  incurable  by  the 
doctors,  were  restored  as  I  had  been.  One  amusement  to  us  all 
at  that  time  was  the  pity  with  which  the  doctors  regarded  ma 
I  could  quote  sereral  medical  men  who  reasoned  that,  tu  my 
disease  was  an  incurable  one,  I  could  not  possibly  be  radically 
better ;  that  I  was  then  in  a  state  of  exhilaration,  in&tuation, 
and  so  forth ;  and  that  in  six  months  (or  three  months  or  a  year, 
as  might  be)  I  should  be  as  ill  as  ever,  and  mourning  over  my  hav- 
ing been  duped  by  the  mesmerists.  Now  and  then  we  heard,  or 
saw  in  the  newspapers,  that  I  was  as  ill  as  ever,  and  mourning 
my  infatuation,  — though  I  was  walking  five  or  seven  miles  at  a 
time,  and  giving  every  evidence  of  perfect  health.  The  end  of 
it  was  that  I  went  off  to  the  Esst,  —  into  the  depths  of  Nubia, 
and  traversing  Arabia  on  a  camel ;  and  then  the  doctors  said  I 
had  never  been  ill  I  It  is  very  curious,  —  this  difficulty  of 
admitting  evidence  about  any  new,  or  newly  revived,  fact  in 
nature.  I  remember  Mr.  Hallam  (the  last  man  open  to  the 
charge  of  credulity)  telling  me  at  Tynemouth  a  story  which 
struck  me  very  much.  He  told  me  how  he  and  his  friend  Mr. 
Bogers  had  had  the  privUege  of  witnessing  that  very  rare  specta- 
cle, ''  the  reception  by  a  great  metropolis,  of  the  discovery  of  a 
pregnant  natural  fact.**  He  told  me,  —  and  he  has  so  manfully 
told  plenty  of  other  people,  that  I  am  betraying  no  confidence  in 
repeating  the  story  once  more,  —  that  Mr.  Bogers  and  he  had, 
many  years  before,  seen  some  mesmeric  fiftcts  in  Paris  which  con- 
vinced and  impressed  them  for  life.  When  they  returned,  they 
told  what  they  had  seen,  and  were  met  by  such  insulting 
ridicule  that  they  were  compelled  to  be  silent,  or  to  quarrel  with 
some  of  their  pleasantest  friends.  One  physician  in  particular 
he  named,  who  treated  them  at  his  own  table  in  a  way  which 
prevented  their  ever  again  communicating  their  knowledge  to 
him,  if  they  wished  to  remain  on  civU  terms  with  him.  By 
degrees,  in  course  of  years,  facts  became  known ;  higher  scientific 
authorities  on  the  continent  declared  themselves  convinced,  or  in 
favour  of  that  genuine  inquiry  which  has  always  ended  in  con- 
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Tiction ;  and  the  tone  of  London  society  began  to  change.  The 
physician  referred  to  ceased  to  gibe  and  jeer,  and  sat  silent  and 
embarrassed  while  the  subject  was  discussed;  and  at  length 
began  to  ask  questions,  and  show  a  desire  to  leam :  ''  and  now," 
continued  Mr.  Hallam,  ''  we  can  say  that  we  are  acquainted  with 
nobody  who  has  attended  to  the  subject  with  any  earnestness 
who  does  not  consider  certain  facts  of  mesmerism  to  be  as  com- 
pletely established  as  any  facts  whatever  in  the  whole  range  of 
science."  He  added,  ''  this  reception  of  a  great  truth  is  a  great 
thing  to  have  seen."  —  In  a  note  I  had  from  Mr.  Hallam  before 
I  left  Tynemouth,  he  declared  his  view  to  be  this.  ''  I  have  no 
doubt  that  mesmerism,  and  some  other  things  which  are  not 
mesmerism  properly  so-called,  are  fragmentary  parts  of  some 
great  law  of  the  human  frame  which  we  are  on  Ihe  verge  of  dis- 
covering." It  appears  to  be  the  method  of  the  London  doctors 
now  to  admit  the  facts  (being  unable  longer  to  suppress  them) 
and  to  account  for  them,  each  according  to  his  own  favourite 
physiological  view;  and  thus  the  truth  is  near  its  full  admis- 
sion. When  the  facts  are  admitted  in  London,  the  medical  men 
in  the  provinces  will  not  long  continue  to  scoff  and  perpetrate 
slander :  and  when  a  score  of  commentators  on  a  single  class  of 
facts  offer  a  score  of  explanations,  the  true  solution  is  so  much 
needed  that  it  must  soon  be  obtained. 

Amidst  the  happiness  of  my  visit  at  my  brother^s,  I  felt  a 
really  painful  longing  to  see  verdure  and  foliage.  On  leaving 
Newcastle,  I  had  been  carried  swifUy  past  a  railway  embank- 
ment covered  with  broom;  and  the  dark  green  of  that  bank 
made  my  heart  throb  at  the  time,  and  bred  in  me  a  desperate 
longing  to  see  more.  I  did  not  think  I  could  have  wished  so 
much  for  any  thing  as  I  did  to  see  foliage.  I  had  not  seen  a 
tree  for  above  five  years,  except  a  scrubby  little  afiair  which 
stood  above  the  haven  at  Tynemouth,  exposed  to  every  wind 
that  blew,  and  which  looked  nearly  the  same  at  midsummer  and 
Christmas.  It  was  this  kind  of  destitution  which  occasioned 
some  of  the  graceful  acts  of  kindness  which  cheered  my  Tyne- 
mouth sojourn.  An  old  friend  sent  .me  charming  coloured 
sketches  of  old  trees  in  Sherwood  Forest :  and  an  artist  who  was 
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an  entire  etnnger  to  me,  Mr.  Mclan,  stoyed  away  firom  a  day's 
excoxeion  at  a  Mend's  house  in  the  ooontty,  to  paint  me  a  breezy 
tree.  For  months  the  breezy  tree  was  pinned  np  on  the  wall 
before  me,  sending  many  a  breeze  through  my  mind.  But  now 
I  wanted  to  see  a  real  tree  in  leaf ;  and  I  had  to  wait  sadly  long 
for  it  The  spring  of  1846  was  the  latest  I  remember,  I  think, 
—  unless  it  be  the  present  one  (1855).  My  impatienoe  must 
have  been  very  apparent,  for  my  sisterin-law  ''fooled"  me^ 
when  I  came  down  to  break&st  on  the  Ist  of  April,  with  lamen- 
tations about ''  the  snow  under  the  aeacia."  There  was  no  snow 
there ;  but  the  hedges  seemed  dead  for  ever ;  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  tinge  of  green  on  them  when  I  left  Edgbaston  for 
Nottingham,  on  the  second  of  May. 

There,  —  at  Lenton,  near  Nottingham,  -^  new  pleasures 
awaited  me.  Spring  is  always  charming  on  the  Trent  meadows 
at  Nottingham,  where  the  dear  shoaly  river  runs  between  wide 
expanses  of  meadow,  where  crocuses  almost  hide  the  grass  for  a 
few  weeks  of  the  year.  It  was  an  unspeakable  pleasure  to  me 
to  move  freely  about  blossoming  gardens ;  but  no  one  but  a 
restored  invalid  can  conceive  what  it  was  to  ramble  for  miles,  to 
Clifton  woods,  or  to  Woolkton,  drinking  in  the  sunshine  in  the 
fields,  and  the  cool  shade  under  the  green  avenues.  Now,  at 
the  end  of  ten  years,  I  do  not  find  my  thirst  for  foliage  fully 
iijuenched,  after  the  long  absence  at  Tynemouth.  There  were 
excursions  from  Nottingham  to  Newstead  and  elsewhere, — all 
delightful ;  but  I  don't  know  that  I  had  not  more  pleasure  from 
the  common  lawn,  with  the  shadows  of  the  trees  flickering  upon 
it,  l^n  from  any  change  of  objects.  The  surprise  to  my  friends, 
and  also  to  myself,  was  that  I  was  so  little  nervous,  —  so  capable 
of  doing  like  other  people,  as  if  I  had  not  led  a  sick  and  hermit 
life  for  so  many  years.  This  exemption  from  the  penalties  of 
long  illness  I  believe  I  owe  to  mesmerism  being  the  means  of 
cure.  I  had  left  off  all  drugs  for  ten  months,  except  the  opiates, 
which  had  been  speedily  reduced  from  the  outset  of  the  experi- 
ment, and  now  discontinued  for  half  a  year.  I  had  not  therefbre 
to  recover  from  the  induced  illness  and  constitutional  poisoning 
caused  by  drags  j  and  my  nerves  had  been  well  strung  by  the 
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mesmemta  irbich  I  had  ntfw  diaoontiiined.  I  certainly  felt  at 
first,  when  at  the  Lakee  and  at  E^baston,  by  no  means  sore 
that  I  knew  how  to  behave  in  society ;  but  old  associations  soon 
leTived,  and  I  fell  into  the  M  habit  of  social  intercourse.  It 
was  not  Tety  long  indeed  before  we  ptioposed,  —  my  friends  and 
I,  —  to  ignore  altogether  the  five  years  at  Tynemouth,  —  to  call 
me  38  instead  of  43,  and  proceed  as  if  that  awful  chasm  had 
never  opened  in  my  path  which  now  seemed  closed  up,  or  invisi- 
.ble  as  it  lay  behind.  There  were  things  belonging  to  it,  how- 
ever, which  I  should  have  been  sorry  to  forget,  or  to  lose  the 
vivid  sense  of;  and  chief  among  these  was  the  kindness  of  a 
host  of  friends.  I  have  observed,  however,  at  intervals  since, 
that  though  the  sense  of  that  kindness  is  as  vivid  as  ever,  the 
other  incidents  and  interests  of  that  term  of  purgatory  have  so 
eoUi^ned  as  to  make  the  period  which  seemed  in  experience  to 
be  an  eternity,  like  a  momentary  blank, — a  night  of  uneasy 
dreams,  soon  forgotten  between  the  genuine  waking  interests  of 
two  active  days. 

With  this  new  day  of  activity  arose  a  strong  fiesh  interest. 
li  was  at  Lenton,  near  Nottingham,  that  I  first  saw  Mr.  Atkin* 
son,  whose  firiendship  has  been  the  great  privilege  of  the  con* 
eluding  period  of  my  hSd,  I  have  told  above  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Basil  Montagu  mentioned  him  to  me  in  the  letter  in  which  they 
besought  me  to  tiy  mesmerism.  I  had  never  heard  of  him  be- 
fore, as  far  as  I  know.  I  have  often  said,  as  I  am  ready  to  say 
again,  that  I  owe  my  recovery  mainly  to  him,  —  that  my  ten 
last  happy  years  have  been  his  gift  to  me :  but  it  is  not  true,  as 
many  people  have  supposed  and  led  others  to  believe,  that  I  was 
mesmerised  by  him  at  Tynemouth.  I  am  careful  in  explaining 
this,  because  many  persons  who  think  it  necessary  to  assign  some 
marvellous  reason  for  my  present  philosophical  views,  and  who 
are  unwilling  to  admit  that  I  could  have  arrived  at  them  by  my 
own  means  and  in  my  own  way,  have  asserted  that  Mr.  Atkinson 
was  my  mesmeriser,  and  that  he  infhsed  into  me  his  own  views 
by  the  power  he  thus  gained  over  my  bmin.  I  might  explain 
that  I  never  was  unconscious,  —  never  in  the  mesmeric  sleep,  — 
during  the  whole  process  of  reeovery ;  but  the  sunplest  and  most 
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incontestible  reply  is  by  dates.  I  was  first  mesmerised  on  the 
22nd  of  June,  1844 ;  I  was  well  in  the  following  November :  I 
went  forth  on  my  travels  in  January,  1845,  and  first  saw  Mr. 
Atkinson  on  the  24th  of  May  of  that  year.  The  case  was  this. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montagu,  earnest  that  I  should  try  mesmerism, 
brought  about  a  meeting  at  their  house,  in  June^  1844,  between 
Mr.  Atkinson  and  an  intimate  friend  of  mine  who  had  visited 
me,  and  was  about  to  go  to  me  again.  They  discussed  the 
case :  and  from  that  time  Mr.  Atkinson's  instructions  were  our 
guidance.  He,  too,  obtained  for  me  the  generous  services  of  the 
widow  lady  mentioned  above,  when  my  maid's  operations  were 
no  longer  sufficient ;  and  we  followed  his  counsel  till  I  was  well 
As  for  the  share  he  had  in  the  ultimate  form  assumed  by  my 
speculations,  on  their  becoming  opinions, —  he  himself  expressed 
it  in  a  saying  so  curiously  resembling  one  uttered  by  a  former 
guide  and  instructor  that  it  is  worth  quoting  both.  The  more 
ancient  guide  said,  when  I  was  expressing  gratitude  to  him,  ''0 ! 
I  only  helped  you  to  do  in  a  fortnight  what  you  would  have 
done  for  yourself  in  six  weeks."  Mr.  Atkinson  said  "  I  found 
you  out  of  the  old  ways,  and  I  showed  you  the  shortest  way 
round  the  comer — that 's  all."  I  certainly  knew  nothing  of 
his  philosophical  opinions  when  we  met  at  Lenton ;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  dose  of  1847,  when,  on  my  setting  about  my  book 
on  Egypt,  I  wrote  him  an  account  of  my  opinions,  and  how  I 
came  by  them,  and  he  replied  by  a  somewhat  similar  confidence, 
that  I  had  any  dear  knowledge  what  his  views  were.  I  shall 
probably  have  more  to  say  about  this  hereafter.  Meantime,  this 
is  the  place  for  explaining  away  a  prevalent  mistake  as  to  my 
recovery  having  been  wrought  by  the  mesmerising  of  a  friend 
whom  I  had,  in  fact,  never  seen. 

I  vividly  remember  the  first  sight  of  him,  when  one  of  my  host- 
esses and  I  having  gone  out  to  meet  him,  and  show  him  the  way, 
saw  him  turn  the  comer  into  the  lane,  talking  with  the  gardener 
who  was  conveying  his  carpet-bag.  He  also  carried  a  bag  over 
his  shoulder.  He  looked  older  than  I  expected,  and  than  I  knew 
he  was.  His  perfect  gentlemanliness  is  his  most  immediately 
striking  and  uncontested  attribute.    We  were  struck  with  this; 
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and  also  with  a  certain  dryness  in  his  mode  of  conversation 
which  showed  us  at  once  that  he  was  no  sentimentalist ;  a  con- 
viction which  was  confirmed  in  proportion  as  we  became  ac- 
quainted with  his  habit  of  thought.  We  could  not  exactly  call 
him  reserved ;  for  he  was  willing  to  converse,  and  ready  to  com- 
municate his  thoughts ;  yet  we  felt  it  difficult  to  know  him.  It 
was  years  before  I,  in  particular,  learned  to  know  him,  certainly, 
and  soundly,  though  we  were  in  constant  correspondence,  and 
frequently  met :  but  1  consider  myself  no  rule  for  others  in  the 
matter.  All  my  faults,  and  all  my  peculiarities,  were  such  as 
might  and  did  conspire  to  defer  the  time  when  I  might  under- 
stand my  friend  as  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  be  understood. 
One  of  the  bad  consequences  of  my  deafness  has  been  the 
making  me  far  too  much  of  a  talker:  and,  though  friends  whom 
I  can  trust  aver  that  I  am  also  a  good  listener,  1  certainly  have 
never  allowed  a  fair  share  of  time  and  opportunity  to  slower  and 
more  modest  and  considerate  speakers.  I  believe  that,  amidst 
the  stream  of  talk  I  poured  out  upon  him,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  suppose  or  believe  how  truly  and  earnestly  I  really  did 
desire  to  hear  his  views  and  opinions ;  and  as,  in  spite  of  this,  he 
did  tell  me  much  which  I  thought  over,  and  talked  over  when  he 
was  gone,  it  is  plain  that  he  was  not  reserved  with  mo.  A  yet 
greater  impediment  to  our  mutual  understanding  was  that  I,  hith- 
erto alone  in  my  pursuit  of  philosophy,  had  no  sufficient  notion  of 
other  roads  to  it  than  that  which  I  had  found  open  before  me ; 
and  Mr.  Atkinson's  method  was  so  wholly  different  that  it  took 
me,  prepossessed  as  I  was,  a  very  long  time  to  ascertain  his  route 
and  ultimate  point  of  view.  I  had,  for  half  my  life,  been  astray 
among  the  metaphysicians,  whose  schemes  I  had  at  my  tongue's 
end,  and  whose  methods  I  supposed  to  be  the  only  philosophical 
ones.  1  at  first  took  Mr.  Atkinson's  disregard  of  them  and  their 
methods  for  ignorance  of  what  they  had  done,  as  others  who 
think  themselves  philosophers  have  done  since.  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  I  set  this  down  without  due  shame.  I  have  much 
to  blush  for  in  this  matter,  and  in  worse.  I  now  and  then 
proffered  him  in  those  days  information  from  my  metaphysical 
authors,  for  which  he  politely  thanked  me,  leaving  me  to  fin4 
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oat  in  time  how  he  knew  through  and  thtoogh  the  very  matten 
which  the  metaphysicians  had  barely  sketched  the  outside  o£ 
In  truth,  he  at  his  Baconian  point  of  view,  and  I  at  my  meta* 
physicaiy  were  in  our  attempts  to  understand  each  other  some* 
thing  like  beings  whose  reliance  is  on  a  different  sense,  —  those 
who  hear  well  and  those  who  see  weD,  -«  meetiog  to  communi- 
cate. When  the  blind  with  their  quiok  ears,  and  the  deaf  and 
dumb  with  their  alert  eyes  meet,  the  oonsequences  usually  are 
desperate  quarrels.  In  our  case,  I  was  sometimes  irritated ;  and 
when  irritated,  always  conceited  and  wrong;  but  my  friend 
had  patience  with  me,  seeing  what  was  the  matter,  and  knowing 
that  thers  were  grand  points  of  agreement  between  us  which 
would  secure  a  thorough  understanding,  sooner  or  later.  H 
amidst  my  metaphysical  wanderings,  I  had  reached  those  points 
of  agreement,  there  was  every  reason  to  suppose  that  when  I  had 
found  the  hopelessness  of  the  metaphysical  point  of  view,  with 
its  uncertain  method  and  infinite  diversity  of  conclusions, — 
corresponding  with  the  variety  of  speculators,  — I  should  find 
{he  true  exterior  point  of  view,  the  positive  method,  and  its 
uniform  and  reliable  conclusions.  In  this  faith,  and  in  wonder- 
fiil  patience,  my  friend  bore  with  my  waywardness  and  occasional 
sauciness,  tiU  at  length  we  arrived  at  a  complete  understanding. 
When  our  book,  —  our  *'  Letters  on  Man's  Nature  and  Develop- 
ment," —  came  out,  and  was  abused  in  almost  every  periodical 
in  the  kingdom,  it  amused  me  to  see  how  very  like  my  old  self 
the  metaphysical  reviewers  were; — how  exclusively  they  list- 
ened on  the  collateral  parts  of  the  book,  leaving  its  method,  and 
all  its  essential  part,  wholly  untouched.  It  is  a  curious  fiict  that, 
of  all  the  multitude  of  adverse  reviewers  of  our  book  that  we 
read,  there  was  not  one  that  took  the  least  notice  of  its  essential 
part,  —  its  philosophical  Method.  Scarcely  any  part  of  it  indeed 
was  touched  at  all,  except  the  anti-theological  portion,  which  was 
merely  collateral. 

Such  was  my  method  of  criticism  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  on  the 
first  occasion  of  our  meeting.  As  we  walked  up  and  down  a 
green  alley  in  the  garden,  he  astonished  and  somewhat  con- 
founded me  by  saying  how  great  he  thought  the  mistake  of 
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thinking  «o  nrnch  and  so  aitificially  as  people  are  for  ever  striY- 
ii^  to  do  about  death  and  about  living  again.  Not  having  yet 
by  any  means  got  out  of  the  atmosphete  of  selfishness  which 
is  the  very  life  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  of  every  theological 
scheme,  I  was  amaaed  at  his  question,  — what  it  could  signify 
whether  we,  with  our  individual  consciousness,  lived  again  f  I 
asked  what  could  possibly  signify  so  much, — being  in  a  fluctu- 
ating state  then  as  to  the  natural  grounds  of  expectation  of  a 
future  life,  (I  had  long  given  up  the  scriptural)  but  being  still 
totally  blind  to  the  selfish  instincts  involved  in  such  anxiety  as 
I  felt  about  the  matter.  I  was,  however,  in  a  certain  degree 
struck  by  the  nobleness  of  his  larger  view,  and  by  the  good 
sense  of  the  doctrine  that  our  present  health  of  mind  is  all  the 
personal  concern  that  we  have  with  our  state  and  destiny :  that 
our  duties  lie  before  our  eyes  and  close  to  our  hands ;  and  that 
our  business  is  with  what  we  know,  and  have  it  in  our  charge  to 
do,  and  not  at  all  with  a  future  which  is,  of  its  own  nature,  im- 
penetrable. With  grave  interest  and  an  uneasy  concern,  I  talked 
this  over  afterwards  with  my  hostess.  At  first  she  would  not 
credit  my  account  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  vi^w ;  and  then  die  was 
exceedingly  shocked,  and  put  away  the  subject.  I,  for  my  part, 
soon  became  able  to  separate  the  uneasinessof  contravened  asso- 
ciations from  that  of  intellectual  opposition.  I  soon  perceived 
that  this  outspoken  doctrine  was  in  full  agreement  with  the 
action  of  my  mind  for  some  years  past,  on  the  particular  subject 
of  a  future  life ;  and  that,  when  once  Christianity  ceases  to  be 
entertained  as  a  scheme  of  salvation,  the  question  of  a  future  life 
becomes  indeed  one  of  which  every  large-minded  and  unselfish 
person  may  and  should  say,  —  <' What  does  it  signify)"  Amidst 
many  alt^nations  of  feeling,  I  soon  began  to  eigoy  breathings 
of  the  blessed  air  of  freedom  from  superstition, —  which  is  the 
same  thing  as  freedom  from  personal  anxiety  and  selfishness ;  — 
that  freedom,  under  a  vivid  sense  of  which  my  fHend  and  I,  con- 
trasting our  superstitious  youth  with  our  emancipated  maturity, 
agreed  that  not  for  the  universe  would  we  again  have  the  cars  of 
our  souIb  upon  our  hands. 
At  length,  the  last  day  of  May  arrived,  and  my  longings  for 
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my  Lake  lodgings  were  to  be  gratified.  The  mossy  walls  with 
their  fringes  of  ferns ;  the  black  pines  reflected  in  the  waters : 
the  amethyst  mountains  at  sunset,  and  the  groves  and  white 
beaches  beside  the  lake  had  haunted  me  almost  painfully,  all 
spring;  and  my  hosts  and  hostesses  must  have  thought  my 
unconoealable  anticipations  somewhat  unmanneriy.  They  could 
make  allowance  for  me,  however :  and  they  sent  much  sympathy 
with  me.  It  was  truly  a  gay  life  that  was  before  me  now.  My 
intention  was  not  to  work  at  all;  an  intention  which  I  have 
never  been  able  to  fulfil  when  in  health,  and  which  soon  gave 
way  now,  before  a  call  of  duty  which  I  very  grudgingly  obeyed. 
On  the  day  of  my  arrival  at  Waterhead,  however,  I  had  no  idea 
of  working ;  and  the  prospect  before  me  was  of  basking  in  the 
summer  sunshine,  and  roving  over  hill  and  dale  in  fine  weather, 
and  reading  and  working  beside  the  window  overlooking  the 
lake  (Windermere)  in  rainy  hours,  when  lakes  have  a  beauty  of 
their  own.  My  lodging,  taken  for  six  months,  was  the  house 
which  stands  precisely  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  whose  grass- 
plat  is  washed  by  its  waters.  The  view  from  the  windows 
of  my  house  was  wonderfully  beautiful, — one  feature  being 
a  prominent  rock,  crowned  with  firs,  which  so  projected  into  the 
lake  as  to  be  precisely  reflected  in  the  crimson,  orange  and 
purple  waters  when  the  pine-crest  rose  black  into  the  crimson, 
orange  and  purple  sky,  at  sunset  When  the  young  moon  hung 
over  those  black  pines,  the  beauty  was  so  great  that  I  coidd 
hardly  believe  my  eyes.  On  the  day  of  my  arrival,  when  I  had 
met  my  new  nudd  from  Dublin  (my  Tynemouth  nurse  being 
unable  to  leave  her  mother's  neighbourhood,)  and  when  I  had 
been  welcomed  by  a  dear  old  friend  or  two,  I  found  an  intoxi- 
cating promise  of  bliss  whichever  way  I  turned.  I  w^  speedily 
instructed  in  the  morality  of  lakers, — the  first  principle  of 
which  is,  (at  least,  so  they  told  me)  never  to  work  except  in 
bad  weather.  The  woods  were  still  full  of  wild  anemones  and 
sorrel,  and  the  blue  bells  were  just  coming  out  The  meadows 
were  emerald  green,  and  the  oaks  were  just  exchanging  their 
May-golden  hue  for  light  green,  when  the  sycamores,  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  region,  were  growing  sombre  in  their  massy 
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foliage.  The  friends  whom  I  had  met  daring  mj  winter  visit 
were  kind  in  their  welcome;  and  many  relations  and  friends 
came  that  summer,  to  enjoy  excursions  with  me.  It  was  all 
yery  gay  and  charming ;  and  if  I  found  the  hustle  of  society  a 
little  too  much, — if  I  felt  myself  somewhat  disappointed  in 
regard  to  the  repose  which  I  had  reckoned  on,  that  blessing 
was,  as  I  knew,  only  deferred. 

As  to  this  matter,  —  of  society.  There  is  a  perpetual  change 
going  on  in  such  neighbourhoods  in  the  Lake  District  as  that 
of  Ambleside.  Eetired  merchants  and  professional  men  fall  in 
lo^e  with  the  region,  buy  or  build  a  house,  are  in  a  transport 
with  what  they  have  done,  and,  after  a  time,  go  away.  In  five 
or  six  years,  six  houses  of  friends  or  acquaintance  of  mine 
became  inhabited  by  strangers.  Sorry  as  I  was,  on  each  occa- 
sion, to  lose  good  friends  or  pleasant  acquaintances,  I  did  not 
call  on  their  successors, — nor  on  any  other  new-comers:  nor 
did  I  choose,  from  the  beginning,  to  visit  generally  in  Amble* 
side.  When  I  made  up  my  mind  to  live  there,  I  declined  the 
dinner  and  evening  engagements  offered  to  me,  and  visited  at 
only  three  or  four  houses ;  and  very  sparingly  at  those.  It  did 
not  suit  me  to  give  parties,  otherwise  than  in  the  plainest  and 
most  familiar  way ;  and  I  had  some  idea  of  the  mischiefs  and 
dangers  of  such  society  as  is  found  promiscuously  cast  into  a 
small  neighbourhood  like  this.  I  had  not  time  to  waste  in 
meeting  the  same  people,  —  not  chosen  as  in  London,  but  such 
as  chanced  to  be  thrown  together  in  a  very  small  country  town, 
—  night  after  night :  I  was  aware  how  nearly  impossible  it  is  to 
keep  out  of  the  gossip  and  the  quarrels  which  prevail  in  such 
places ;  and  there  was  no  adequate  reason  for  encountering  them. 
I  foresaw  that  among  a  High-church  squirearchy,  and  Low- 
church  evangelicals,  and  the  moderate-church  few,  who  were 
timid  in  proportion  to  their  small  numbers,  I  might  be  tolerated, 
and  even  courted  at  first,  on  account  of  my  reputation,  but  must 
sooner  or  later  give  deadly  offence  by  some  outbreak  of  heresy  or 
reforming  tendency,  stronger  than  they  could  bear.  I  therefore 
confined  my  visiting  to  three  or  four  houses,  merely  exchanging 
calls  with  others :  and  it  is  well  I  did.    Of  those  three  or  four, 
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acavcelj  one  could  endoie  my  avowal  of  my  opmiona  in  1851. 
Even  with  them,  I  had  before  ceaaed,  ex  did  then  cease^  to 
exchange  hoepitalitiee.  As  they  had  sought  me^  and  even 
uigently  pieesed  themselves  upon  me,  (one  fiunily  in  particuki; 
whose  mere  name  I  had  never  heard  when  I  arrived)  they  wen 
especially  in  need  of  my  compassicm  at  the  plight  they  foand 
themselves  in, — with  goodness  of  heart  enough  to  remember 
that  our  acquaintance  was  all  of  their  seeking,  but  with  too 
much  narrowness  and  timidity  to  keep  up  inteioouise  through 
such  opprobrium  as  my  opinions  brought  on  me  among  their 
High-church  neighbours.  They  had  the  shame  (which  I  believe 
them  to  be  capable  of  feeling)  of  being  aware,  and  knowing  that 
/  was  aware,  that  they  sought  me,  as  they  aie  wont  to  seek  and 
flatter  all  celebrities^  for  my  &me,  and  to  gratify  their  own  love 
of  excitement ;  and  tiiat  their  weakness  stood  confessed  before 
the  trial  of  my  pl^  avowal  of  honest  opinions.  It  made  no 
difference  that,  after  a  time,  when  the  gossip  had  blown  over, 
and  my  neighbours  saw  that  I  did  not  want  them,  and  did  not 
depend  on  their  opinions  in  any  way,  they  came  round,  and 
began  to  be  attentive  and  kind : — their  conduct  at  a  moment 
of  crisis  proved  to  me  that  I  had  judged  rightly  in  declining 
Ambleside  visiting  from  the  beginning;  and  their  mutual  quar- 
relling, fierce  and  wide  and  deep,  certainly  confirmed  my  satis- 
frction  with  my  independent  plan  of  life.  My  interests  lay 
among  old  friends  at  a  distance;  and  I  had  as  much  social 
intercourse  as  I  at  all  desired  when  they  came  into  the  district, 
X  was  amused  and  instructed  by  the  words  of  an  ingenuous 
young  friend,  who,  taking  leave  of  me  one  winter  sftemoon  at 
her  own  gate,  said:  ''Ahl  now,  —  you  are  going  home  to  a 
comfortable  quiet  evening  by  your  own  fire  1  Beally,  I  think 
it  is  quite  hypocritical  in  us !  —  We  dress  and  go  out,  and  seem 
to  be  so  pleased,  when  we  axe  longing  all  the  time  to  be  at 
home!  We  meet  the  same  people,  who  have  only  the  same 
talk;  and  we  get  to  tired  I "  It  was  not  long  before  tiiat  &mily 
withdrew  from  the  Ambleside  visiting  which  I  had  always 
declined,  A  very  few  faithful  friends,  whose  regard  did  not 
depend  on  the  popular  nature  of  my  opinions^  remained  true 
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and  dear  to  xne ;  and  thiu  I  found  that  book,  —  the  ''Atkinson 
Lettere,"  —  do  me  the  aame  good  and  welcome  aeryice  in  mj 
own  yalley  that  it  did  in  the  wide  world; — it  diasolyed  all 
ffJae  relations,  and  oonfinned  all  true  ones.  Finally,  now  that 
that  buaineae  has  long  been  settled,  and  that  all  my  other  a&im 
are  drawing  near  their  close,  I  may  make  my  declaration  that  I 
have  always  had  as  much  society  as  I  wished  for,  and  sometimes 
a  great  deal  more.  And  this  leads  me  to  explain  why  I  came  to 
live  where  I  am ; — a  prodigious  puzzle^  I  am  told,  to  the  great 
migority  of  my  London  acquaintance. 

When  I  had  been  thoroughly  and  avowedly  well  for  half  a 
year,  I  found  my  family  had  made  up  their  minds,  as  I  had 
scarcely  a  doubt  that  they  would,  that  my  mother^s  settlement  at 
liveipool  had  better  not  be  disturbed.  She  was  among  three  of 
her  children  settled  there^  and  she  was  suited  with  a  companion 
better  adapted  to  aid  her  in  her  nearly  blind  condition  than  any 
deaf  person  could  be.  It  would  have  been  a  most  serious  and 
ii^urious  sacrifice  to  me  to  live  in  a  provincial  town.  The  choice 
for  me,  in  regard  to  my  vocation,  was  betwerai  London  and  a 
purely  country  reaidenoe.  I  was  partly  amused  and  partly 
shocked  at  the  amazement  of  some  of  my  really  intimate  friends, 
to  whom  I  supposed  my  character  fully  known,  at  my  choosing 
the  latter.  One  of  these  Mends  wrote  to  me  that  she  could  not 
at  all  fancy  me  **  a  real  country  lady ; "  and  another  told  Mr. 
Atkinson  that  she  did  not  believe  I  had  any  genuine  love  of 
natural  scenery.  Mr.  Hallam  told  me,  some  years  afterwards, 
that  he  and  others  of  my  friends  had  considered  my  retreat  from 
London,  after  having  known  the  delights  of  its  society,  "a  most 
doubtful  and  serious  experiment,  —  a  most  doubtful  experiment; " 
but  that  they  found,  by  the  testimony  of  mutual  friends  who  had 
visited  me,  that  it  had  ''answered  completely."  —  My  reasons 
are  easily  told.  I  was  now,  when  at  liberty  to  form  my  own  plan 
of  life,  past  the  middle  of  its  course.  I  had  seen  the  dangers 
and  moral  penalties  of  literary  life  in  London  for  women  who 
had  become  accustomed  to  its  excitements ;  and  I  knew  that  I 
could  not  be  happy  if  I  degenerated  into  "a  hackney-coach  and 
company  life."    No  true  woman,  married  or  single,  eon  be  happy 
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without  some  sort  of  domestic  ]ife ; — without  having  somebody's 
happiness  dependent  on  her ;  and  mj  own  ideal  of  an  innocent 
and  happy  life  was  a  house  of  my  own  among  poor  improvable 
neighbours,  with  young  servants  whom  I  might  train  and  attach 
to  myself;  with  pure  air,  a  garden,  leisure,  solitude  at  command, 
and  freedom  to  work  in  peace  and  quietness.  When  to  all  this 
could  be  added  fine  natural  scenery,  the  temptations  were  such 
as  London  could  not  rival  If  I  had  countiy,  I  would  have  the 
best ;  and  my  mind  was  made  up  at  once, — to  live  at  the  Lakes, 
—  as  soon  as  Iwassureof  my  libertyto  choose.  I  began  to  look 
about  in  the  neighbourhood  at  cottages  to  let  or  on  sale.  The 
most  promising  was  one  at  Clappersgate,  at  the  head  of  Winder- 
mere, which  was  offered  me  for  £20  a  year.  It  had  more  rooms 
than  I  wanted,  and  an  exceedingly  pretty  porch ;  and  a  little 
garden,  in  which  was  a  tempting  copper^beech.  But  the  ceilings 
were  too  low  for  my  bookcases,  and  the  house  was  old ;  and  it 
commanded  no  great  beauty,  except  from  the  attic  windows.  A 
friend  who  went  with  me  to  view  it  said  that  £20  was  the  in- 
terest of  £500 ;  and  that  for  £500  I  could  build  myself  a 
cottage  after  my  own  heart  This  was  strikingly  true  :  and  thus 
the  ideaof  having  at  once  a  house  of  my  own  was  suggested  By 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  the  matter  was  soon  settled.  A  dissent- 
ing minister,  an  opulent  man  who  had  built  a  chapel  and  school, 
and  bought  a  field  for  cottage-building,  found  life  too  hard  for  a 
dissenter  among  the  orthodox  at  Ambleside,  and  especially  after 
he  had  proposed  to  supply  the  want  of  cottages  which  is  there 
the  screw  which  the  rich  put  upon  the  labouring  classes;  and, 
after  his  health  had  sunk  under  the  treatment  he  encountered, 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  place  to  save  his  life.  My  house- 
viewing  friend  brought  me,  on  the  27th  of  June,  the  plan  of  this 
minister's  field,  which  was  to  be  sold  in  lots  the  next  day  but 
one.  The  time  was  short ;  but  land  was  becoming  rare  in  the 
nei^bourhood ;  and  I  went  to  see  the  field.  One  of  the  lots 
was  a  rocky  knoll,  commanding  a  charming  view.  I  knew  no 
one  whom  I  could  ask  to  go  and  bid ;  and  I  could  not  feel  sure 
of  a  due  supply  of  water ;  not  knowing  then  that  wherever  there 
is  rock,  there  is  a  tolerable  certainty  of  water.    The  other  lots 
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appeared  to  me  to  lie  too  low  for  building ;  and  I,  in  my  sim- 
plicity, concluded  that  the  pretty  knoll  would  be  the  first  and 
surest  to  sell.  Next  day,  I  found  that  that  lot,  and  the  one  at 
the  foot  of  the  rise  remained  unsold.  I  went  to  the  minister  for 
a  consultation.  His  wife  satisfied  me  about  the  water-supply ; 
and  she  moreover  said  that  as  the  other  unsold  slip,  valued  at 
X  70,  would  not  sell  by  itself,  if  I  would  buy  the  Knoll,  I  should 
have  the  other  for  £20.  I  agreed  on  the  spot.  There  was  one 
other  threeHM>mered  piece,  lying  between  these  and  the  meadows 
which  were  entaOed  land,  certain  never  to  bei  built  on :  and  this 
bit  had  been  bought  at  the  sale  by  an  exciseman,  to  graze  his 
pony  when  he  came  his  rounds.  My  friends  all  agreed  in 
lamenting  over  that  sale,  and  said  the  exciseman  would  soon  be 
running  up  some  hideous  structure,  to  make  me  pay  "  through 
the  nose  "  for  his  nook.  I  replied  that  I  must  stop  somewhere ; 
and  that  the  matter  seemed  settled  by  the  land  having  been  sold. 
It  makes  me  grateful  now  to  think  what  pains  my  friends  took 
on  my  behalf.  Mrs.  Arnold  consulted  the  Wordsworths ;  and 
they  all  came  to  exhort  me  to  tiy  to  get  the  nook,  for  the  sake 
of  myself  and  my  heirs ;  and  my  original  adviser  found  up  the 
exciseman,  and  came  back  with  the  news  that  no  conveyance  had 
yet  been  made  out,  and  that  the  man  would  let  me  have  the  land 
for  a  bonus  of  X5.  I  whipped  out  my  five  sovereigns ;  and  the 
whole  was  mine.  It  may  seem  that  I  have  gone  into  much  de- 
tail about  a  trifle :  but  I  am  giving  an  account  of  myself ;  and 
there  have  been  few  things  in  my  life  which  have  had  a  more 
genial  effect  on  my  mind  than  the  possession  of  a  piece  of  land. 
Those  who  consider  what  some  scenes  of  my  life  had  been,  — 
my  being  left  with  a  single  shilling  at  the  time  of  our  losses,  my 
plodding  through  London  mud  when  I  could  not  get  my  series 
published,  and  my  five  years'  confinement  at  T3rnemouth,  may 
conceive  what  it  was  to  me  to  go,  in  the  lustrous  days  of  that 
summer,  to  meditate  in  my  field  at  eventide,  and  anticipate  the 
healthful  and  genial  life  before  me.  The  kind  cousin  whom  I 
have  mentioned  as  always  at  my  elbow  in  all  time  of  need,  or 
when  a  graoeful  service  could  be  rendered,  came  with  his  fiunily 
to  the  Lakee  at  that  precise  time.    Knowing  my  affaiiSy  —  of 
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which  he  geneioualy  took  the  management^ — he  approYed  my 
scheme;  and  he  did  moie.  I  asked  him  phunly  whether  he 
thought  me  justified  in  building  a  house  of  the  kind  I  explaiiied, 
and  of  which  I  showed  him  the  buildei^s  estimate.  He  called 
on  me  alone  one  morning,  —  on  business,  as  he  said ;  and  his 
<'  business  "  was  this.  He  told  me  that  he  oonsideied  me  abui^ 
dantly  justified :  he  added  that  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining,  on  such  securities  as  I  could  offer,  whateter  additional 
money  would  be  requiedte  ibr  finishing  the  house  (the  land  was 
already  paid  for,)  but  that,  to  saye  trouble  and  speculation,  I  had 
better  send  in  the  bills  to  him ;  and  he  would,  to  sare  me  from 
all  sense  of  obligation,  chaige  me  with  interest  till  I  had  paid 
off  the  whole.  The  transaction,  of  which  this  was  the  giaoefiil 
beginning,  was  no  less  gracefully  carried  on  and  ended.  The 
amount  was  (as  always  happens  in  such  cases)  more  than  we 
expected ;  and  I  was  longer,  owing  to  the  fedlure  of  one  of  my 
plans'  in  repaying  the  loan  ;  but  my  cousin  cheered  me  by  his 
approbation  and  sympathy ;  and  at  last  presented  me  with  the 
final  batch  of  interest,  to  purchase  something  for  the  house  to 
remember  him  by. 

Then  came  the  amusement  of  planning  my  house,  iHiich  I 
did  all  myself.  It  was  the  newest  of  enterprises  to  me ;  and 
seriously  did  I  ponder  all  the  requisites ;  —  how  to  plan  the  bed- 
rooms, so  that  the  beds  should  not  be  in  a  draught,  nor  face  the 
window  nor  the  fireplace,  &c.  I  did  not  then  know  the  im- 
portance of  placing  beds  north  and  south,  in  case  of  illness,  when 
that  position  may  be  of  the  last  consequence  to  the  patient ;  but 
it  so  happens  that  all  my  beds  stand,  or  may  stand  so.  The 
whole  scheme  was  fortunate  and  charming.  There  b  not  a 
single  blunder  or  nuisance  in  my  pretty  house ;  and  now  that 
it  is  nearly  coyered  with  iyy,  roses,  passion-flowers,  and  other 
climbers,  and  the  porch  a  bower  of  honeysuckles,  I  find  that 
several  of  my  neighbours,  and  not  a  £bw  strangers,  consider  my 
KnoU,  —  position  and  house  together,  —  the  prettiest  dwellii^ 
in  the  valley ;  —  airy,  gay,  and  "  sunny  within  and  without,"  as 
one  fitmily  are  pleased  to  say.  ''It  is,"  said  Wordsworth,  ''the 
^wisest  step  in  her  life;  for" and  #b  su^KKsed  he^ 
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going  on  to  speak  of  the  respectability,  comfort  and  charm  of 
such  a  retreat  for  an  elderly  woman ;  but  not  so.  **  It  is  the 
wisest  step  in  her  life;  for  the  valae  of  the  property  will  be 
doubled  in  ten  years." 

One  of  those  London  friends  whom  I  have  mentioned  as 
doubting  my  discretion  in  settling  here,  was  paying  me  a  morn- 
ing visit  at  my  lodgings  when  I  was  planning  my  house ;  and 
while  t9king  a  kind  interest  in  looking  over  the  plan  and  ele- 
vation, she  thought  it  right  to  make  a  remonstrance  which  she 
has  since  recalled  with  a  generous  amusement  ''  Now,  my  dear 
friend,"  said  she,  "  I  take  a  real  interest  in  all  this :  but,  —  do 
be  persuaded,  — sell  your  field,  and  stay  where  you  are,  in  this 
nice  lodging.     Do,  now  1     Why  should  you  not  stay  here  ?** 

"First,"  said  I,  "because  it  costs  me  more  to  live  here  in 
three  rooms  than  it  would  in  a  whole  house  of  my  own. 

"  Second :  there  is  no  room  here  for  my  book-cases ;  and  I 
want  my  library. 

"  Third :  I  am  paying  for  house-room  for  my  furniture  at 
l^emouth. 

"  Fourth :  this  house  stands  low,  and  is  apt  to  be  flooded  and 
damp  in  winter. 

"  Fifth :  this  house  was  a  barn ;  and  the  dust  lies  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  in  some  weathers,  on  every  thing  in  the  sitting- 
room. 

"  Sixth  :  the  chimney  smokes  so  that  I  could  not  have  a  fire 
without  keeping  a  window  open. 

«  Seventh  :  Being  close  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  the  house 
isswamung  with  rats. 

"Eighth: " 

"  0 1  stop — stop  1 "  cried  my  friend,  now  quite  ready  to  leave 
my  own  affairs  in  my  own  hands.  She  long  after  spent  some 
days  with  me  at  the  EnoU,  and  pronounced  my  house  and  my 
scheme  of  life  perfect  for  me. 


SECTION   II. 

Thb  whole  btismeBS  of  the  house-building  went  off  without  a 
difficulty,  or  a  shadow  of  misunderstanding  throughout  The 
contractor  proposed  his  own  terms ;  and  they  were  so  reasonable 
that  I  had  great  pleasure  in  giving  him  all  his  own  way.  It  is 
the  pernicious  custom  of  the  district  to  give  veiy  long  credit^ 
even  in  the  case  of  workmen's  wages.  One  of  my  intentions  in 
becoming  a  housekeeper  was  to  discountenance  this,  and  to 
break  through  the  custom  in  my  own  person.  I  told  all  the 
tradesmen  that  I  would  not  deal  with  them  on  any  other  terms 
than  ready  money  payments,  alleging  the  inconvenience  to  per^ 
sons  of  small  income  of  having  all  their  bills  pouring  in  at  Can- 
dlemas. At  first  I  was  grumbled  at  for  the  **  inconvenience ; " 
but,  before  I  had  lived  here  two  years,  I  was  supplicated  for  my 
custom,  my  reputation  being  that  of  being  <'  the  best  paymaster 
in  the  neighbourhood."  I  began  with  the  house  itself,  offering 
to  pay  down  £  100  every  alternate  month,  on  condition  that  the 
work-people  were  paid  weekly.  At  the  end,  when  the  contractor 
received  his  last  £  100,  I  asked  him  whether  he  and  all  his  peo- 
ple were  fully  satisfied,  saying  that  if  there  was  any  discontent, 
however  slight,  I  wished  to  hear  of  it,  there  and  then.  His 
answer  was  "  Ma'am,  there  has  not  been  a  rough  word  spoken 
from  beginning  to  end."  "  Are  you  satisfied  t"  I  asked.  " En- 
tirely," he  replied.  **  I  underrated  the  cost  of  the  terrace ;  but 
you  paid  me  what  I  asked ;  a  bargain  is  a  bargain :  and  I  gained 
by  other  parts,  so  as  to  make  up  for  it,  and  more ;  and  so  I  am 
satisfied,  —  entirely."  When  I  afterwards  designed  to  build  a 
cottage  and  cow-stable,  he  came  to  beg  the  servants  to  help  to 
get  the  job  for  him,  —  complimenting  my  mode  of  payment  I 
mention  this  because  the  poor  man,  whom  I  greatly  esteemed, 
got  his  head  turned  with  subsequent  building  speculations,  fell 
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into  diinking  habits^  and  died  of  a  fever  thus  brought  on^  — 
leaving  debts  to  the  amount  of  £  l^OOO :  and  I  wish  it  to  be 
clearly  understood  that  I  was  in  no  degree  connected  with  his 
misfortunes. 

The  first  sod  was  turned  on  the  1st  of  October,  by  Mr.  Sey- 
mour Tremenheere,  in  the  presence  of  my  elder  brother  and  my- 
sell  There  was  only  one  tree  on  the  summit  of  the  knoll ;  and 
that  was  a  fine  thorn,  which  the  builder  kindly  managed  to 
leave,  to  cover  a  comer;  and  I  seldom  look  at  it,  powdered 
with  blossom  in  May  and  June,  without  thinking  of  the  consid- 
•eration  of  the  poor  fellow  who  lies  in  the  churchyard,  so  misera- 
bly cut  off  in  the  vigour  of  his  years.  The  winter  of  1845  *-  6 
was,  (as  the  potato-rot  makes  us  all  remember)  the  rainiest  in 
the  experience  of  our  generation :  but  the  new  house  was  not 
injured  by  it ;  and  it  was  ready  for  occupation  when  April 
arrived.  If  I  am  to  give  an  account  of  my  most  deep-felt  pleas- 
ures, I  may  well  mention  that  of  my  sunset  walks,  on  the  few 
fine  days,  when  I  saw  &om  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  the 
progress  of  my  house.  One  evening  I  saw  the  red  sunset  glit- 
tering on  the  windows,  which  I  did  not  know  were  in.  Another 
day,  I  saw  the  first  smoke  from  the  chimney;  —  the  thin  blue 
smoke  from  a  fire  the  workmen  had  lighted,  which  gftve  a  home- 
like aspect  to  the  dwelling.  —  When  the  garden  was  to  take 
form,  new  pleasures  arose.  The  grass  was  entirely  destroyed 
round  the  base  of  the  knoll  by  the  carts  which  brought  the  stone 
and  wood ;  and  I  much  wished  for  some  sods.  But  the  summer 
had  been  as  dry  as  the  winter  and  spring  were  wet ;  and  no  sods 
were  to  be  had  for  love  or  money,  —  every  gardener  assured  me. 
In  riding  over  Loughrigg  terrace,  I  saw  where  large  patches  of 
turf  had  been  cut ;  and  I  asked  Mr.  Wordsworth  whether  one 
might  get  sods  from  the  mountain.  He  told  me  that  the  feUs 
were  the  property  of  the  dalesmen,  and  that  it  takes  100  years 
to  replace  turf  so  cut.  So  I  made  up  my  mind  to  wait  till  grass- 
seed  would  grow,  and  wondered  how  I  was  to  secure  the  seed 
being  good!.  One  morning,  the  servants  told  me  that  there  was 
a  great  heap  of  the  finest  sods  lying  under  the  boundary  wall ; 
and  that  they  must  have  been  put  over  during  thie  night    It 
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was  OTen  bo  :  and,  though  we  did  our  hest  to  watch  andlisteD, 
the  flBine  thing  happened  fbor  times^ — the  last  load  heing  a 
rerj  laige  one,  abundantly  supplying  all  our  need.  A  dirty 
note,  wafered,  lay  under  the  pile.  It  pretended  to  eome  from 
two  poaeherB,  who  professed  to  be  giatafol  to  me  for  my  Game 
Low  Tales,  and  to  have  rendered  me  this  senrioe  in  return  for 
my  opinion  about  wild  creatures  being  fiur  game.  The  writing 
and  spelling  were  like  those  of  an  ignorant  person ;  and  I  sap- 
posed  that  the  inditing  was  really  so,  at  the  bidding  of  some 
neighbour  of  higher  quality.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who 
was  at  Fox  How  at  the.  time,  offered  me  the  benefit  of  his  laige 
experience  in  the  sight  of  anonymous  letters :  (not  the  reading 
of  them,  lor  he  always  bums  unread,  before  the  eyes  of  his  ser- 
vants, all  that  come  to  him)  and  he  instantly  pronounced  that 
the  note  was  written  by  an  educated  peison.  He  judged  by  the 
evenness  of  the  lines,  saying  that  persons  who  scrawl  and  mis- 
spell fiom  ignorance  never  write  straight  Eveiy  body  I  knew 
declared  to  me,  sooner  or  later,  in  a  way  too  sincere  to  be  doubted, 
that  he  or  she  did  not  know  any  thing  whatever  about  my  sods : 
and  the  mystery  .remains  unsolved  to  this  day.  It  was  a  very 
pretty  and  piquant  mystery.  Several  fiiends  planted  a  young 
tree  each  on  my  ground.  Some  of  the  saplings  died  and  some 
Uved :  but  the  most  flourishing  is  one  of  the  two  which  Words- 
worth planted.  We  had  provided  two  young  oaks:  but  he 
objected  to  them  as  not  remarkable  enough  for  a  commemorative 
occasion.  We  found  that  the  stone  pine  suited  his  idea :  and  a 
neighbour  kindly  sent  me  two.  Wordsworth  chose  to  plant 
them  on  the  slope  under  my  terrace  wall,  where,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  they  were  in  the  extremest  danger  from  dogs  and  cats, 
—  which  are  our  local  nuisance.  I  lay  awake  thinking  how  to 
protect  them.  The  barriers  I  put  up  were  broken  down  imme- 
diately ;  but  I  saved  one  by  making  a  parterre  round  it :  and 
there  it  flourishes,  —  so  finely  that  my  successor  will  have  to 
remove  my  best  peartree  ere  long,  to  leave  room  for  the  forest 
fm. 

The  planting-scene  was  characteristic    Wordsworth  had  taken 
a  kindly  interest  in  the  whole  affidr;  and  where  my  study 
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BOW  18,  he  had  thrown  himself  down,  among  the  hasal  bnahes, 
and  talked  of  the  meadows,  and  of  the  light  aspect  and  disposi* 
tion  of  a  house,  one  summer  day  when  he  and  his  wife  and 
daughter  had  oome  to  view  the  site,  and  give  me  the  benefit  of 
their  experience ;  and  long  after,  when  I  had  begun  to  fiinn  my 
two  acres,  he  came  to  see  my  first  Gal£  On  oooasion  of  the 
planting  of  his  pine,  he  dug  and  planted  in  a  most  expecieneed 
manner, — then  washed  his  hands  in  the  watering-pot,  took  my 
hand  in  both  his,  and  wished  me  many  hi^py  years  in  my  new 
abode, — and  then,  prooeeded  to  give  me  a  piece  of  friendly 
advice.  He  told  me  I  should  find  viaitoia  a  great  expense,  and 
that  I  must  promise  him,  -—  (and  he  laid  his  hand  on  my  aim  to 
enforce  what  he  said)  I  must  promise  him  to  do  as  he  and  his 
sister  had  done,  when,  in  their  early  days,  they  had  lived  at 
Giasmere. 

"When  you  have  a  visitor,"  said  he^  "you  must  do  as  we 
did; — you  must  say  'if  you  like  to  have  a  cup  of  tea  with  us, 
you  are  very  welcome :  but  if  you  want  any  meat,  — you  must 
pay  for  your  board.'  Now,  promise  me  that  you  will  do  this." 
Of  course,  I  could  promise  nothing  of  the  sort  I  told  him  I  had 
nther  not  invite  my  Mends  unless  I  could  make  them  comforta- 
ble. He  insisted :  I  declined  promising ;  and  changed  the  sub* 
ject  The  mixture  of  odd  economies  and  neighbourly  generosity 
was  one  of  the  most  striking  things  in  the  old  poet.  At  tea 
tfaei6y  one  could  hardly  get  a  drop  of  cream  with  any  ease  of 
mind,  while  he  was  giving  away  all  the  milk  that  the  household 
did  not  want  to  neighbouring  cottagers,  who  were  peifeetly  well 
able  to  buy  it,  and  would  have  been  all  the  better  for  being 
allowed  to  do  so.  —  It  was  one  of  the  pleasures  of  my  walks,  for 
the  first  few  years  of  my  residence  here,  to  meet  with  Words- 
worth, when  he  happened  to  be  walking,  and  taking  his  time  on 
the  ft)ad.  In  winter,  he  was  to  be  seen  in  his  doak,  his  Scotch 
bonnety  and  green  goggles,  attended  perhaps  by  half-a-scoie  of 
cottagers'  children,  — the  youngest  pulling  at  his  doak,  or  hold- 
ing by  his  trousers,  while  he  cut  adi  switches  out  of  the  hedge 
for  them.  After  his  daughtei^s  death,  I  seLiom  saw  him  except 
in  his  phaeton,  or  when  I  called.     He  gave  way  sadly,  (and 

vou  L 
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inooDsideiately  as  legaided  Mrs.  Wcndswortb)  to  his  giief  for 
his  daughtei^s  loss;  and  I  heard  that  the  eTenings  were  Y&ey 
sad.  Neither  of  them  could  see  to  read  by  candl&-light ;  and  he 
was  not  a  man  of  cheerful  temperament,  nor  of  much  practical 
sympathy.  Mrs.  Wordsworth  often  asked  me  to  "drop  in **  in 
the  winter  eyenings  :  but  I  really  could  not  do  this.  We  lived 
about  a  mile  Bad  a  half  apart ;  I  had  only  young  gids  for  ser^ 
vants,  and  no  carriage ;  and  I  really  could  not  have  done  my 
work  but  by  the  aid  of  my  evening  reading.  I  never  went  but 
twice ;  and  both  times  were  in  the  summer.  My  deafness  was  a 
great  difficulty  too,  and  especially  when  his  teeth  were  out,  aa 
they  were  in  the  evenings,  when  the  family  were  alone.  He  b^ 
gan  a  sentence  to  me,  and  then  turned  his  head  away  to  finish  it 
to  somebody  on  the  other  side  :  so  that  I  had  no  chance  with  him 
unless  we  were  (He-dirtHe^  when  we  got  on  very  welL  —  Our  ac- 
quaintance had  begun  during  the  visit  I  paid  to  the  Lakes  in 
January  1845,  when  he  and  Mrs.  Wordsworth  had  requested  a 
conversation  with  me  about  mesmerism,  which  they  thought 
might  avail  in  the  case  of  a  daughter-in-law,  who  was  then 
abroad,  mortally  ilL  After  a  long  consultation,  they  left  me, 
much  disposed  for  the  experiment :  but  I  supposed  at  the  time 
that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  try ;  and  I  dare  say  they  were 
not  They  invited  me  to  Rydal  Mount,  to  see  the  terrace  where 
he  had  meditated  his  poems ;  and  I  went  accordingly,  one  winter 
noon.  On  that  occasion,  I  remember,  he  said  many  characteristic 
things,  beginning  with  complaints  of  Jefirey  and  other  reviewers, 
who  had  prevented  his  poems  bringing  him  more  than  £  100, 
for  a  long  course  of  years,  —  up  to  a  time  so  recent  indeed  that  I 
will  not  set  it  down,  lest  there  should  be  some  mistake.  Know- 
ing that  he  had  no  objection  to  be  talked  to  about  his  works,  I 
told  him  that  I  thought  it  might  interest  him  to  hear  which  of 
his  poems  was  Dr.  Channing's  favourite.  I  told  him  that  I  had 
not  been  a  day  in  Dr.  Channing's  house  when  he  brought  me 
"  the  Happy  Warrior,"  —  (a  choice  which  I  thought  very  charac- 
teristic also.)  '^  Ay,"  said  Wordsworth :  "  that  was  not  on  account 
of  the  poeiiic  ccfndUiofM  being  best  fulfilled  in  that  poem ;  but  be- 
cause it  is  "  (solemnly)  ''  a  chain  of  extremely  wUooable  thoughts. 
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—  You  see, —  it  does  not  best  ftilfil  the  conditions  of  poetry ;  but 
it  is  "  (solemnly)  **  a  jcham  of  extremely  yalooable  thoughts."  I 
thought  this  eminently  true ;  and  by  no  means  the  worse  for  the 
description  being  given  by  himsell  —  He  was  kind  enough  to 
be  very  anxious  lest  I  should  overwalk  myseli  Both  he  and 
MiB.  Wordsworth  repeatedly  bade  me  take  warning  by  his  sister, 
who  had  lost  first  her  strength,  and  then  her  sanity  by  extreme 
imprudence  in  that  way,  and  its  consequences.  Mrs.  Words- 
worth told  me  what  I  could  not  have  believed  on  any  less  trust- 
worthy authority,  — that  Miss  Wordsworfch  had  —  not  once,  but 
ftequently,  —  walked  forty  miles  in  a  day.  In  vain  I  assured 
them  that  I  did  not  meditate  or  perpetrate  any  such  imprudence, 
and  that  I  valued  my  recovered  health  too  much  to  hazard  it  for 
any  self-indulgence  whatever.  It  was  a  fixed  idea  with  them 
that  I  walked  all  dHy  long.  One  afternoon  Mr.  Atkinson  and  I 
met  them  on  the  Eydal  road.  They  asked  where  we  had  been ; 
and  we  told  them.  I  think  it  was  over  Loughrigg  terrace  to 
Grasmere;  which  was  no  immoderate  walk.  *' There,  there!" 
said  Wordsworth,  laying  his  hand  on  my  companion's  arm. 
^'Take  care !  take  care !  Don't  let  her  carry  you  about  She  is 
killing  off  half  the  gentlemen  in  the  county  1"  I  could  not 
then,  nor  can  I  now,  remember  any  Westmoreland  gentleman, 
except  my  host  on  Windermere,  having  taken  a  walk  with  me 
at  alL 

There  had  been  a  period  of  a  few  years,  in  my  youth,  when  I 
worshipped  Wordsworth.  I  pinned  up  his  likeness  in  my  room ; 
and  I  could  repeat  his  poetry  by  the  hour.  He  had  been  of 
great  service  to  me  at  a  very  important  time  of  my  life.  By  de- 
grees, and  especially  for  ten  or  twelve  years  before  I  saw  him,  I 
found  more  disappointment  than  pleasure  when  I  turned  again 
to  his  works,  —  feeling  at  once  the  absence  of  sound,  accurate, 
weighty  thought,  and  of  genuine  poetic  inspiration.  It  is  stUl 
an  increasing  wonder  with  me  that  he  should  ever  have  been 
considered  a  phUoiophical  poet,  —  so  remarkably  as  the  very 
basis  of  philosophy  is  absent  in  him,  and  so  thoroughly  self- 
derived,  self-conscious  and  subjective  is  what  he  himself  mistook 
for  philosophy.    As  to  his  poetic  genius,  it  needs  but  to  open 
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Shalleyy  Tennysoxiy  or  even  poor  Keats,  aad  any  of  our  best 
classic  English  poets,  to  feel  at  once  that,  wHh  all  their  troth 
and  all  their  charm,  few  of  Wordsworth's  pieces  are  poems.  As 
eloqaence^  some  of  them  are  yeiy  beautifiil;  and  otheis  are 
didactic  or  metaphysical  meditations  or  specnktions  poetically 
rendered :  but^  to  my  mind,  this  is  not  enough  to  oonstitate  a 
man  a  poet  A  henefiMstor,  to  poetcy  and  to  society,  Words- 
worth nndonbtedly  wa&  He  brought  us  back  oat  of  a  wiong 
track  into  a  right  one ; — out  of  a  fiuhion  of  pedantry,  antithesia 
and  bombast,  in  which  thought  was  sacrificed  to  sound,  and 
common  sense  was  degraded,  where  it  existed,  by  being  made  to 
pass  for  something  els&  He  taught  us  to  say  what  we  had  to 
say  in  a  way,  —  not  only  the  moro'rational  but  the  more  beauti- 
ftd ;  and,  as  we  have  grown  more  simple  in  expression,  we  have 
beo(mie  more  unsophisticated  and  cleaiHBeeing  and  &r-seeing  in 
our  observation  of  the  scene  of  life,  if  not  of  life  itseli  These 
are  vast  services  to  have  rendered,  if  no  more  can  be  claimed  for 
the  poet  In  proportion  to  our  need  was  the  early  unpopularity 
oi  the  reform  proposed ;  and  in  proportion  to  our  gratitude, 
when  we  recognised  our  benefactor,  was  the  temporary  exaggerar 
tion  of  his  merits  as  a  poet  His  fisune  seems  to  have  now  setded 
in  its  proper  level  Those  who  understand  mankind  are  aware 
that  he  did  not  understand  them ;  and  those  who  dwell  near  his 
•  abode  especially  wonder  at  his  representation  of  his  neighboois. 
He  saw  through  an  imagination,  less  poetic  than  metaphysical; 
and  the  heart  element  was  in  him  not  strong.  He  had  scarcely 
any  intercourse  with  other  minds,  in  books  or  in  conversation ; 
and  he  probably  never  knew  what  it  was  to  have  any  thing  to 
do.  His  old  age  suffered  from  these  causes ;  and  it  was  proba- 
bly the  least  happy  portion  of  a  life  too  self-enclosed  to  be  very 
happy  as  a  whole.  In  regard  to  politics,  however,  anc^even  to 
religion,  he  grew  more  and  more  liberal  in  his  latter  yeara  It 
is  in  that  view,  and  as  a  neighbour  among  the  cottagesB^  that  he 
is  most  genially  remembered :  and,  considering  the  course  of  flat- 
tery he  was  subjected  to  by  his  blue-stocking  and  clerical  nei^- 
boors,  who  coaxed  him  into  monologue,  and  then  wrote  down  aU 
he  said  for  future  publication,  it  is  wonderfol  that  there  is  any 
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thing  80  genial  to  leeoroL  His  adminble  wife,  who,  I  belieyi^ 
never  suspected  how  much  the  was  respected  and  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  them  both,  sustained  what  was  genial  in  him,  and 
ameliorated  whatever  was  not  so.  Her  exceUent  sense  and  her 
womanly  devotedness,  —  (especially  when  she  grow  pale  and 
shrunk  and  dim-eyed  under  her  mute  sorrow  for  the  daughter 
whom  he  mourned  aloud,  and  without  apparent  consideration  for 
the  heart^ufiferer  by  his  side)  made  her  by  £Bur  the  more  interest- 
ing of  the  two  to  me.  But,  while  writing  these  rocolleotionst 
the  spring  sunshine  and  air  which  are  streaming  in  through  my 
open  window  remind  me  of  the  advent  of  the  "  tourist  season," 
and  of  the  laige  allowance  to  be  made  for  a  **  lake-poet^'*  subject 
to  the  perpetual  incursions  of  flatterers  of  the  coarsest  order. 
The  modest  and  well-bred  pass  by  the  gates  of  oelebnited  people 
who  live  in  the  country  for  quiet,  while  the  coarse  and  selfish 
intrude, — as  hundreds  of  strangers  intruded  every  year  on 
Wcndsworth.  When  I  came  into  the  district,  I  was  told  that 
the  average  of  utter  strangers  who  visited  Eydal  Mount  in  the 
season  was  five  hundred !  Their  visits  were  not  the  only  penalty 
inflicted.  Some  of  these  gentry  occasionally  sent  letters  to  the 
newspapers,  containing  their  opinions  of  the  old  man's  state  of 
healtb  or  of  intellect :  and  then,  if  a  particularly  intrusive  lionr 
hunter  got  a  surly  reception,  and  wrote  to  a  newspaper  tiiat 
Wordsworth's  intellects  were  fiuling,  there  came  letters  of  in- 
quiry from  all  the  family  friends  and  acquaintances,  whose  affec- 
tionate solicitudes  had  to  be  satisfied. 

For  my  part,  I  refused,  from  the  first,  to  introduce  any  of 
my  visitors  at  Bydal  Mount,  because  there  were  far  too  many 
already.  Mrs.  Wordsworth  repeatedly  acknowledged  my  scrupu- 
losity about  this :  but  in  time  I  found  that  she  rather  wished 
that  I  wonld  bear  my  share  in  what  had  become  a  kind  of  re^ 
source  to  her  husband..  I  never  liked  seeing  him  go  the  round 
of  his  garden  and  terraces,  relating  to  persons  whose  very  names 
he  had  not  attended  to,  particulare  about  his  writing  and  other 
afiEaire  which  each  stranger  flattered  himself  was  a  confidential 
communication  to  himsel£  One  anecdote  will  show  how  the 
process  went  forward,  and  how  persons  fiured  who  deserved  some- 
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thiiig  better  than  this  inyariable  treatment  In  the  first  autumn 
of  my  residence,  —  while  I  was  in  lodgings, — Mr.  Seymousr 
Tiemenheeie  and  his  comrade  in  his  Educational  Commissioner- 
ship,  Mr.  TufheU,  asked  me  to  obtain  lodgings  for  them,  as  they 
wished  to  repose  from  their  labours  beside  Windermere.  When 
they  came,  I  told  them  that  I  could  not  take  them  to  Rydal 
Mount  They  acquiesced,  though  much  wishing  to  obtain  some 
testimony  from  the  old  poet  on  behalf  of  popular  education.  In 
a  week  or  two,  however,  I  had  to  call  on  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  and 
I  invited  the  gentlemen  to  take  their  chance  by  going  with  me. 
We  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wordsworth  just  coming  out  of  their  door 
into  the  garden.  I  twice  distinctly  named  both  gentlemen  ;  but 
I  saw  that  he  did  not  attend,  and  that  he  received  them  pre- 
cisely after  his  usual  manner  with  strangers.  He  marched  them 
off  to  his  terraces ;  and*  Mrs.  Wordsworth  and  I  sat  down  on 
a  garden  seat  I  told  her  the  state  of  the  case ;  and  she  said 
she  would  take  care  that,  when  they  returned,  Mr.  Wordsworth 
should  understand  who  his  guests  were.  This  was  more  easily 
promised  than  done,  however.  When  they  appeared,  Mr.  Words- 
worth uncovered  his  grey  head  as  usual,  wished  the  gentlemen 
improved  health  and  much  enjoyment  of  the  lake  scenery,  and 
bowed  us  out  My  friends  told  me  (what  I  could  have  told 
them)  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  had  related  many  interesting  things 
about  his  poems,  but  that  they  doubted  whether  he  had  any  idea 
who  they  were ;  and  they  had  no  opportunity  of  introducing  the 
subject  of  popular  education.  That  evening,  when  a  party  of 
friends  and  I  were  at  tea,  an  uigent  message  came,  through  three 
families,  from  Rydal  Mount,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Wordsworth 
understood  that  Mr.  Seymour  Tremenheere  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  that  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Tremenheere  for  conversation  about  popular  education  1  —  Mr. 
Tremenheere  called  at  the  Mount  the  next  day.  He  told  me  on 
his  return  that  he  had,  he  hoped,  gained  his  point  He  hoped 
for  a  sonnet  at  least  He  observed,  "Mr.  Wordsworth  dis- 
coursed to  me  about  Education,  trying  to  impress  upon  me  what- 
ever I  have  most  insisted  on  in  my  Reports  for  seven  years  past : 
but  I  do  not  expect  him  to  read  Reports,  and  I  was  very  happy 
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to  hear  what  he  had  to  say."  The  next  time  I  fell  in  with  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  he  said  "  I  have  to  thank  you  for  procuring  for  me 
a  call  from  that  intelligent  gentleman,  Mr.  Tremenheere.  I  was 
glad  to  have  some  conversation  with  hinL  To  be  sure,  he  was 
bent  on  enlightening  me  on  principles  of  popular  education 
which  have  been  published  in  my  poems  these  forty  years :  but 
that  is  of  Mttle  consequence.  I  am  very  happy  to  have  seen 
him." 

In  no  aspect  did  Wordsworth  appear  to  more  advantage  than 
in  his  conduct  to  Hartley  Coleridge,  who  lived  in  his  neighbour- 
hood. The  weakness,  —  the  special  vice,  —  of  that  poor,  gentle, 
hopeless  being  is  universally  known  by  the  publication  of  his 
life ;  and  I  am  therefore  free  to  say  that,  as  long  as  there  was 
any  chance  of  good  from  remonstrance  and  rebuke,  Wordsworth 
administered  both^  sternly  and  &ithfully :  but,  when  nothing 
more  than  pity  and  help  was  possible,  Wordsworth  treated  him 
as  gently  as  if  he  had  been,  —  (what  indeed  he  was  in  our  eyes) 
—  a  sick  child.  I  have  nothing  to  tell  of  poor  Hartley,  of  my 
own  knowledge.  Except  meeting  him  on  the  road,  I  knew 
nothing  of  him.  I  recoiled  ftom  acquaintanceship,  —  seeing 
how  burdensome  it  was  in  the  case  of  persons  less  busy  than 
myself,  and  not  having,  to  say  the  truth,  courage  to  accept  the 
conditions  on  which  his  wonderfully  beautifdl  conversation  might 
be  enjoyed.  The  simple  tact  is  that  I  was  in  company  with  him 
five  times ;  and  all  those  five  times  he  was  drunk  I  should 
think  there  are  few  solitary  ladies,  whose  time  is  valuable,  who 
would  encourage  intercourse  with  him  after  that  Yet  I  quite 
understood  the  tenderness  and  earnestness  with  which  he  was 
tended  in  his  last  illness,  and  the  sorrow  with  which  he  was 
missed  by  his  personal  finends.  I  witnessed  his  funeral ;  and  as 
I  saw  his  grey-headed  old  firiend  Wordsworth  bending  over  his 
grave,  that  winter  morning,  I  felt  that  the  aged  mourner  might 
well  exgoy  such  sup}>ort  as  could  arise  firom  a  sense  of  duty  faith- 
fully performed  to  the  being  who  was  too  weak  for  the  conflicts 
of  life.  On  his  tombstone,  which  stands  near  Wordsworth's  own, 
is  the  cross  wreathed  with  the  thorny  crown,  and  the  inscription, 
so  touching  in  this  case,  **  By  thy  Cross  and  Passion,  Good  Lord, 
deliver  me ! " 
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One  of  my  objects  duiing  tius  sommer  was  to  beeome  ao- 
quainted  with  the  Lake  Districti  in  a  complete  and  orderly  man- 
ner. It  has  been  a  leading  pleasnre  and  satisfaction  of  min% 
since  I  grew  up,  to  compass  some  one  department  of  knowledge 
at  a  time,  so  as  to  feel  a  real  command  of  it^  succeeding  to  a 
misty  ignorance.  The  first  approach  to  this  was  perhaps  my 
acquaintance  with  the  French  and.  Latin  languages ;  and  the 
next  my  study  of  the  Metaphysical  schools  of  Mental  Philosophy. 
But  these  pursuits  were  partly  ordained  for  me  in  my  educational 
course ;  and  they  belonged  to  the  immature  period  of  my  mind. 
Perhaps  my  first  thorough  poMMHtion  was  of  the  doctrine  of 
Necessity,  as  I  have  explained  in  its  place.  Then,  there  was  the 
orderly  comprehenoon  of  what  I  then  took  to  be  the  science  of 
PoUtical  Economy,  as  elaborated  by  the  Economists  of  our  time : 
but  I  believe  I  should  not  have  been  greatly  surprised  or  dis- 
pleased to  have  perceived,  even  then,  that  the  pretended  science 
is  no  science  at  all,  strictly  speaking ;  and  that  so  many  of  ita 
parts  must  undergo  essential  changd  that  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  future  generations  wiU  owe  much  more  to  it  than  the 
benefit  (inestimable^  to  be  sure)  of  establishing  the  gmnd  truth 
that  social  afikirs  proceed  according  to  great  general  laws,  no 
less  than  natural  phenomena  of  every  kind.  Such  as  Political 
Economy  was,  however,  I  knew  what  it  meant  and  what  it  com- 
prehended.—  Next  came  my  study  of  the  United  States  re- 
public :  and  this  study  yielded  me  the  satis&ction  I  am  now 
referring  to  in  full  measure.  Before  I  went^  I  actually  sat  down, 
on  the  only  spare  evening  I  had,  to  learn  how  many  States  there 
were  in  the  American  Union.  — I  am  not  sure  that  I  knew  that 
there  were  more  than  thirteen  :  and  in  three  years  after,  one  of 
the  first  constitutional  lawyers  in  America  wrote  me  the  spon- 
taneous assurance  that  there  was  not  a  single  mistake  in  my 
*'  Society  in  America,"  in  regard  to  the  political  constitution  of 
the  republic.  I  really  had  learned  something  thoroughly :  —  not 
the  people,  of  course,  whom  it  would  take  a  lifetime  to  undei^ 
stand ;  but  tiie  social  system  under  which  they  were  living,  with 
the  geography  and  the  sectional  iacia  oi  their  couniay. — The  next 
act  of  mastery  was  a  somewhat  dreary  one^  but  useful  in  its  way. 
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I  understood  sickness  and  the  prospect  of  deaKh,  with  some  com- 
pleteness,  at  the  end  of  my  five  yeaxs  at  Tynemouth.  —  Now,  on 
my  lecoveiyy  I  set  myself  to  leaxn  the  Lake  District,  which  was 
still  a  terra  ineopniita,  veiled  in  bright  mists  before  my  mind's 
eye  :  and  by  the  close  of  a  year  from  the  poichase  of  my  field,  I 
knew  every  lake  (I  think)  but  two,  and  almost  eveiy  monntain 
pass.  I  have  since  been  complimented  with  the  task  of  writing 
a  Complete  Guide  to  the  Lakes,  which  was  the  most  satis&ctory 
testimony  on  the  part  of  my  neighbours  that  they  believed  I 
understood  their  beloved  District  —  After  that,  there  was  the 
Taking  out  for  myself  of  the  genealogy  of  the  &iths  of  the  East, 
as  represented  in  my  '^  Eastern  Life."  Lastly,  there  was  the  his* 
tory  of  the  last  half  century  of  the  English  nation,  as  shown  in 
my  **  History  of  the  Peace,"  and  in  my  articles  for  the  **  Daily 
News,"  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  war.  I  need  not  say 
that  I  feel  now,  as  I  have  ever  felt,  hedged  in  by  ignorance  on 
eveiy  side  :  but  I  know  that  we  must  all  feel  this,  if  we  could 
live  and  learn  for  a  thousand  yean  :  but  it  is  a  privilege,  as  fax 
as  it  goes,  to  make  clearings^  one  at  a  time,  in  the  wilderness  of 
the  unknown,  as  the  settler  in  the  Far  West  opens  out  his  crofts 
ficom  the  primeval  forest.  Of  these  joyous  labours,  none  has 
been  sweeter  than  that  of  my  first  recovered  health,  when  Lake* 
land  became  gradually  disclosed  before  my  explorations,  till  it 
lay  before  me,  map-like,  as  if  seen  fsom  a  mountam  top. 

I  had  not  been  settled  many  days  in  my  lodging  at  Watwhead 
before  I  was  appealed  to  by  my  landlady  and  others  on  behalf 
of  sick  neighbours,  to  know  whether  mesmerism  would  serve 
Ihem,  and  whether  I  would  administer  it  After  what  I  owed 
to  mesmerism,  I  could  not  refuse  to  try ;  and,  though  my  power 
has  always  been  very  moderate,  I  found  I  could  do  some  good« 
Sometimes  I  had  seven  patients  asleep  at  one  time  in  my  sitting* 
room  ;  and  all  on  whom  I  tried  my  hand  were  either  cured  or 
sensibly  benefited.  One  poor  youth  who  was  doomed  to  lose 
both  arms,  from  scrofulous  disease  in  the  elbows,  was  brought  to 
me,  and  settled  beside  me,  to  see  what  could  be  done  till  it  could 
be  ascertained  whether  his  lungs  were  or  were  not  hopelessly 
diseased.     I  mesmerised  him  twice  a  day  for  ten  weeks,  giving 
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up  all  engagements  which  could  inteifeie  with  the  work.  He 
obtained  sleep,  to  the  extent  of  thirteen  hours  in  twenty-four. 
He  lecoveied  appetite,  strength,  and  (the  decisive  circumstance) 
flesh.  In  six  weeks^  his  parents  hardly  knew  him,  when  thej 
came  over  to  see  him.  He  lost  his  cough,  and  all  his  consump- 
tive symptoms ;  we  made  him  our  postman  and  enand-boy ;  and 
he  walked  many  mUes  in  a  day.  But  alas  I  my  house  was  not 
built :  he  could  not  remain  in  the  lodging  when  the  weather 
broke  up :  his  return  to  his  &ther's  cottage  for  the  winter  was 
inevitable ;  and  there  he  fell  back :  and  the  damps  of  Februazy 
carried  him  off  in  rapid  decline.  None  who  knew  him  douBt 
that  his  life  was  lengthened  for  several  months,  and  that  those 
were  months  of  ease  and  enjoyment  through  the  mesmeric  treat- 
ment. The  completeet  case  under  my  hands  was  one  which  I 
always  think  of  with  pleasure.  My  landlady  came  up  one  day 
to  ask  my  good  offices  on  behalf  of  a  young  nunemaid  in  the 
service  of  some  ladies  who  were  lodging  on  the  ground  floor  of 
the  house.  This  girl  was  always  suffering  under  sick  headache, 
so  that  her  life  was  a  burden  to  her,  and  she  was  quite  unfit  for 
her  place.  I  agreed  to  see  her ;  but  her  mistress  declared  that 
she  could  not  spare  her,  as  she  was  wanted,  ill  or  well,  to  cany 
the  baby  out.  One  day,  however,  she  was  too  ill  to  raise  her 
head  at  aU ;  and,  as  she  was  compelled  to  lie  down,  her  nustvess 
allowed  her  to  be  brought  to  my  sofa.  In  seven  minutes,  she 
was  in  the  mesmeric  trance.  She  awoke  well,  and  never  had  a 
headache  again.  The  ladies  were  so  struck  that  they  begged  I 
would  mesmerise  her  daily.  They  came,  the  second  day,  to  see 
her  asleep,  and  said  she  looked  so  different  that  they  should  not 
have  known  her ;  and  they  called  her  the  "  little  Nell,"  of  Dick- 
ens. In  a  few  days  she  went  into  the  trance  in  seven  seconds  : 
and  I  could  do  what  I  pleased  with  her,  without  her  being  con- 
scious that  I  sent  her  all  over  the  house,  and  made  her  open 
windows,  make  up  the  fire,  &c.,  &c.  She  began  to  grow  fiist^ 
became  completely  altered,  and  was  in  full  health,  and  presently 
very  pretty.  Her  parents  came  many  miles  to  thank  me ;  and 
their  reluctant  and  hesitating  request  was  that  I  would  not 
mesmerise  her  in  the  presence  of  any  body  who  would  tell  the 
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deigy,  on  account  of  the  practice  of  unbelievers  of  traducing  the 
characters  of  all  who  were  cured  by  mesmerism.  I  was  sorry, 
because  Professor  Gregory  and  his  lady,  and  some  other  friends, 
were  coming  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  the  subject ;  and  this  girl 
would  have  been  valuable  to  us  in  the  inquiry  :  but,  of  course, 
I  could  not  resist  the  wish  of  the  parents,  which  I  thought  per^ 
fectly  reasonable.  —  This  reminds  me  of  an  incident  too  curious 
not  to  be  related.  There  is  at  Ambleside  a  retired  surgeon,  con- 
fined to  the  sofa  by  disease.  A  former  patient  of  his,  an  elderly 
woman,  went  to  him  that  summer,  and  told  him  that  the  doctois 
so  completely  despaired  of  her  case  that  they  would  give  her  no 

more  medicine.     Mr.  C was  very  sorry,  of  course ;  but  what 

could  be  said  Y  The  woman  lingered  and  hesitated,  wanting  his 
opinion.     There  vfcu  a  lady,  — she  was  lodging  at  Waterhead, 

—  and  she  did  wonderful  cures.    What  did  Mr.  C think 

of  an  application  to  that  lady  t    "  Why  not  1 "  asked  Mr.  C , 

if  the  doctors  would  do  nothing  more  for  the  patient  Y  He  ad- 
vised the  attempt  After  more  hesitation,  the  scruple  came  out 
''  Why,  Sir,  they  do  say  that  the  lady  does  it  through  the  Old 
lln."     The  sick  woman  feared  what  the  clergy  would  say ;  and, 

in  spite  of  Mr.  C ^'s  encouragement,  she  never  came. 

My  own  experience  that  year  was  an  instructive  one.  I  have 
mentioned  that,  during  my  recovery,  I  was  never  in  the  mes- 
meric sleep,  —  never  unconscious.  From  the  time  that  I  was 
quite  well,  however,  I  fell  into  the  sleep,  —  sometimes  partially 
and  sometimes  wholly ;  though  it  took  a  long  while  to  convince 
me  that  I  was  ever  unconscious.  It  was  only  by  finding  that  I 
had  lost  an  hour  that  I  could  be  convinced  that  I  had  slept  at 
alL  One  day,  when  mesmerised  by  two  persons,  I  had  begun  to 
speak;  and  fipom  that  time,  whenever  I  was  thus  double  mes- 
merised, I  discoursed  in  a  way  which  those  who  heard  it  call 
very  remarkable.  I  could  remember  some  of  the  wonderful 
things  I  had  seen  and  thought,  if  questioned  immediately  on 
my  waking ;  but  the  impressions  were  presently  gone.  A  short- 
hand writer  took  down  much  of  what  I  said;  and  certainly 
those  fragments  are  wholly  unlike  any  thing  I  have  ever  said 
under  any  other  ciicumalances.    I  still  believe  that  some  fiio- 
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vlties  are  thus  reaebed  which  aze  not,,  as  &r  as  can  be  known, 
exercised'  at  any  other  time ;  and  also  that  the  concepthre  and 
imaginative  fieumltieSy  as  well  as  those  of  insight  and  of  memmj, 
are  liable  to  be  excited  to  rery  vigorous  action.  When  con- 
sciousness is  incomplete,  —  or  rather,  when  unconsciousness  is  all 
but  complete^  — so  that  actual  experience  is  interfused  with  the 
dreams  of  the  mesmeric  condition,  there  is  danger  of  that  state 
of  mind  which  is  not  uncommon  under  mesmeric  treatment, 
and  which  renders  the  superintendence  of  an  experienced  and 
philosophical  mesmeriser  so  desirable  as  we  see  it  to  be — a 
state  of  exaltation  almost  amounting  to  delusion,  when  imagina- 
tive patients  are  concerned.  Nobody  would  consider  me,  I 
think,  a  pariieuhurly  imaginative  patient ;  and  nothing  could  be 
more  comm<m-place  and  safe  than  the  practice  while  I  was 
either  wide  awake  or  so  completely  adeep  as  to  remembw 
nothing  of  my  dreams  afterwards ;  but^  in  the  intermediate  case^ 
I  was  subject  to  a  set  of  impressions  so  strong  that, — having 
seen  instances  of  the  clairf/oyani  and  pn^hetic  fieusulty  in  otheri, 
— it  was  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  the  beUef  that  my  constant 
and  highly  detailed  impressions  were  of  the  same  character.  It 
iB  impossible  to  be  absolutely  certain,  at  this  moment,  that  they 
were  not ;  but  the  strongest  probably  is  that  they  were  of  the 
same  nature  with  the  preachments  and  oracular  statements  of  a 
host  of  mesmeric  patients  who  give  Ibrth  their  notions  about 
''the  spiritual  wm'ld"  and  its  inhabitants.*  It  is  observed,  in 
all  accounts  of  spirit-mppings  and  mesmeric  specnlaticm,  tiiat^ 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  each  speaker  gives  out  his  own  order 
of  opinions  in  the  form  of  testimony  from  what  he  sees.     We 

*  An  eminent  literary  man  said  lately  that  be  never  was  afraid  of  dying 
before  ;  bat  that  he  now  could  not  endnre  tiie  idea  of  being  rammoned  by  stn- 
dBiits  of  spirit-rapping  to  talk  snch  nonaenae  aa  their  ghosts  are  made  to  da 
'Hiis  snggests  to  me  the  expediency  of  declaring  my  oonviction  that  if  any  audi 
students  should  think  fit  to  summon  me,  when  I  am  gone  hence,  they  will  get  a 
Tisit  from  — not  me,  —  bat  the  ghosts  of  their  own  thoughts  :  and  I  beg  before- 
hand not  to  be  considered  answenble  for  any  thing  that  may  be  revealed  osdar 
moh  drcomstaDces.  —I  do  not  attempt  to  offer  any  ezplaaatioQ  of  that  ouiions 
class  of  phenomena^  bat  I  do  confidently  deny  that  we  can  be  justified  in  believ- 
ing that  Bacon,  Washington  and  other  wise  men  are  the  speaken  of  the  trash 
lihat  the  "spiritaaldretes"  report  as  their  mdatioiia. 
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have  all  the  sects  of  Chiistendom  tepresented  in  their  mes- 
zoeiised  members,— constituting,  to  the  perplexity  of  inexpe- 
rienced observers,  as  remarkable  a  Babel  in  the  spiritual  world 
as  on  our  European  and  American  soil ;  and,  when  there  is  no 
hope  of  reconciling  these  incompatible  oracles,  the  timid  resort  to 
the  supposition  of  demoniacal  agency.  There  is  no  marvel  in 
this  to  persons  who,  like  myself,  are  aware,  from  their  own 
experience,  of  the  inesistible  strength  of  the  impressions  of 
mesmeric  dreaming,  when  more  or  less  interfused  with  waking 
knowledge ;  nor  to  philosophical  observers  who,  like  my  guard- 
ian in  this  stage  of  my  experience,  have  witnessed  the  whole 
range  of  the  phenomena  with  cool  judgment^  and  under  a 
trained  method  of  investigation.  Under  different  managementi 
and  without  his  discouragements  and  cool  exposure  of  the  dis- 
crepancies of  dreaming,  I  might  have  been  one  of  the  victims  of 
the  curiosity  and  half-knowledge  of  the  time;  and  my  own 
tarust  in  my  waking  faculties,  and,  much  more,  other  people's 
trust  in  them,  might  have  been  lost ;  and  my  career  of  literary 
action  might  have  prematurely  come  to  an  end.  Even  before 
I  was  quite  safe,  an  incident  occurred  which  deeply  impressed 
me.  —  Margaret  Puller,  who  had  been,  in  spite  of  certain 
mutual  repulsions,  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  mine  in  America, 
came  to  Ambleside  while  Professor  and  MrsL  Gregory  and  other 
friends  were  pursuing  the  investigations  I  have  referred  to. 
I  gave  her  and  the  excellent  friends  with  whom  she  was 
travelling,  the  best  welcome  I  could.  My  house  was  foU :  but 
I  got  lodgings  for  them,  made  them  welcome  as  guests^  and 
planned  excursions  for  them.  Her  companions  evidently  en- 
joyed themselves;  and  Marigaret  Fuller  as  evidently  did  not, 
except  when  she  could  harangue  the  drawing-room  party,  with- 
out the  interruption  of  any  other  voice  within  its  precincts. 
There  were  other  persons  present,  at  least  as  eminent  as  herself^ 
to  whom  we  wished  to  listen;  but  we  were  willing  that  all 
^lould  have  their  turn:  and  I  am  sure  I  met  her  with  every 
desire  for  firiendly  intercourse.  She  presently  left  off  conversing 
with  me,  however ;  while  I,  as  hostess,  had  to  see  that  my 
other  guests  wiare  entertained,  aocoEdiiig  to  their  various  tastes. 
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During  our  excursion  in  Langdale,  she  scarcely  spoke  to  anj 
body ;  and  not  at  all  to  me ;  and  when  we  afterwards  met  in 
London,  when  I  was  setting  off  for  the  East,  she  treated  me 
with  the  contemptuous  benevolence  which  it  was  her  wont  to 
bestow  on  common-place  people.  I  was  therefore  not  surprised 
when  I  became  acquainted,  presently  after,  with  her  own  account 
of  the  matter.  She  told  her  friends  that  she  had  been  bitterly 
disappointed  in  me.  It  had  been  a  great  object  with  her  to 
see  me,  after  my  recovery  by  mesmerism,  to  ei^oy  the  exalta- 
tion and  spiritual  development  which  she  eonelnded  I  must 
have  derived  from  my  excursions  in  the  spiritual  world:  but 
she  had  found  me  in  no  way  altered  by  it :  no  one  could  have 
discovered  that  I  had  been  mesmerised  at  all;  and  I  was  so 
thoroughly  common-place  that  she  had  no  {Measure  in  intercourse 
with  mh, — This  was  a  very  welcome  confirmation  of  my  hope 
that  I  had,  under  Mr.  Atkinson's  wise  care,  come  back  nearly 
unharmed  from  the  land  of  dreams ;  and  this  more  than  com- 
pensated  for  the  unpleasantness  of  disa^^inting  the  hopes 
of  one  whom  I  cordially  respected  for  many  fine  qualities^  in- 
tellectual and  moral,  while  I  could  not  pretend  to  find  her  mind 
unspoiled  and  her  manners  agreeable.  She  was  then  uncon- 
sciously approaching  the  hour  of  that  rema^able  regeneration 
which  transformed  her  from  the  dreaming  and  haughty  pedant 
into  the  true  woman.  In  a  few  months  more,  she  had  loved 
and  married ;  and  how  interesting  and  beautiful  was  the  closing 
period  of  her  life,  when  husband  and  child  concentrated  the 
powers  and  affections  which  had  so  long  nin  to  waste  in  in- 
tellectual and  moral  eccentricity,  the  concluding  period  of  her 
memoirs  has  shown  to  us  all.  Meantime,  the  most  acceptable 
verdict  that  she  could  pronounce  upon  me  in  my  own  function 
of  housekeeper  and  hostess,  while  the  medical  worid  was  hop- 
ing to  hear  of  my  insanity,  was  that  I  was  '^  common-|^ce." 

Some  members  of  that  medical  world  were,  in  that  summer  at 
Waterhead  (1845)  demonstrating  to  me  what  my  duty  was  in 
regard  to  poor  Jane,  at  Tynemouth,  —  usually  called  my  maid, 
but  not  yet  so,  nor  to  be  so  till  the  spring  of  1846.    The  sudden 
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cesaation  of  mesmerism  was  disastrous  to  the  poor  girL  —  Her 
eyes  became  as  bad  as  ever;  and  the  persecution  of  the  two 
doctors  employed  by  Dr.  Forbes  fell  upon  her  alone, — her 
ignorant  and  selfish  aunt  refusing  to  let  her  be  mesmerised,  and 
permitting  her  rather  to  go  blind.  When  she  was  blind,  these 
two  men  came  to  her  with  a  paper  which  they  required  her  to 
sign,  declaring  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  imposture  through- 
out ;  and  they  told  her  that  she  should  be  taken  to  prison  if  she 
did  not,  then  and  there,  sign  their  paper.  She  steadily  refused, 
not  only  to  sign,  but  to  answer  any  of  their  questions,  saying 
that  they  had  set  down  false  repMes  for  both  her  aunts ;  and  in 
this  her  aunts  took  courage  to  support  her,  in  the  face  of  threats 
from  the  doctors  that  they  would  prevent  these  poor  widows 
having  any  more  lodgers.  An  Ambleside  friend  of  mine,  calling 
on  Jane  at  Tynemouth,  found  her  in  this  plight,  and  most  kindly 
brought  over  from  South  Shields  a  benevolent  druggist^  accu»- 
tomed  to  mesmerise.  The  aunt  refused  him  admission  to  her 
house;  and  he  therefore  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  where 
Jane  was  supported  to  a  seat.  At  the  end  of  the  seance,  slje 
could  see  some  bright  thing  on  her  lap;  and  she  had  an  appetite, 
for  the  iirst  time  for  some  weeks.  The  aunt  could  not  resist  this 
appeal  to  her  heart  and  her  self-interest  at  once ;  and  she  made 
the  druggist  welcome.  As  soon  as  I  heard  all  this,  I  begged  my 
kind  aunt-s  to  go  over  from  Newcastle,  and  tell  Jane's  aunt  that 
if  she  could  restore  Jane  so  &r  as  to  undertake  the  journey  to 
Ambleside,  I  would  thenceforth  take  charge  of  her.  It  was  a 
fearful  undertaking,  under  the  circumstances ;  but  I  felt  that  my 
protection  and  support  were  due  to  the  poor  girL  The  aunt  had 
her  mesmerised  and  well  cared  for ;  and  in  two  or  three  weeks 
she  said  she  could  come.  I  had,  as  yet,  no  house ;  and  there 
was  no  room  for  her  in  my  lodging;  so  I  engaged  a  cottager  near 
Ambleside  to  receive  the  girl,  and  board  her  for  her  services  in 
taking  care  of  the  children  till  my  house  should  be  habitable. 
She  was  so  eager  to  reach  me  that,  when  she  found  the  Keswick 
coach  full,  she  walked  sixteen  miles,  rather  than  wait,  and  pre- 
sented herself  to  me  tearful,  nervous,  in  sordid  clothes  (for  her 
aunt  had  let  the  poor  girl's  wardrobe  go  to  rags  while  she  was 
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too  blind  to  tew)  azid  her  eyes  like  thoee  of  a  blind  pexscmy  look* 
ing  aa  if  the  iris  was  ooveied  -with  tiasue  paper.  Mj  heart  sank 
at  the  sight  I  told  her  that  I  had  not  mentioned  mesmerism  to 
her  hostess,  beGaase,  after  all  she  had  gone  through,  I  thoaght 
the  choice  should  be  heis  whether  to  speak  of  it  or  not  I  had 
simply  told  the  woman  that  I  wished  Jane  to  take  a  walk  to  my 
lodgings,  three  or  four  times  a  week.  Jane's  instant  reply  was 
that  she  did  not  wish  for  any  secret  about  the  matter ;  and  that 
9he  thought  she  ought  not  to  mind  any  ill-treatment  while  God 
permitted  sick  people  to  get  well  by  a  new  means,  whether  the 
doctors  liked  it  or  not  I  soon  found  that  she  was  mesmerising 
a  diseased  baby  in  the  cottage,  and  teaching  the  mother  to  do  it; 
—  whereby  the  child  lived  for  months  after  the  medical  man 
declined  visiting  it  any  more,  because  it  was  dying.  I  mesmer* 
ised  Jane  three  times  a  week ;  and  in  ten  days  her  eyes  were  as 
dear  as  my  own«  When,  henceforth,  I  saw  any  doubtful  appear* 
anee  in  them,  I  mesmerised  her  once  or  twice ;  and  that  set  all 
right  She  never  had  any  more  trouble  with  them,  except  during 
my  long  absence  in  the  East.  They  looked  ill  when  I  returned ; 
when  again,  and  finally,  a  few  sesmcet  cured  them.  She  lived 
with  me  seven  years,  and  then  went,  with  my  entire  approbar 
tion,  to  Australia.  She  immediately  became  cook  in  the  family 
of  the  High  Sheriff  of  Melbourne,  where  she  is  stilL  The  seal 
with  which  she  assisted  in  furnishing  and  preparii^  my  new 
house  may  be  imagined  ;  and  how  happy  she  was  in  those  open- 
ing spring  days  when  we  met  at  the  house  early  in  the  momings, 
and  staid  tUl  nine  at  night,  making  all  ready  in  the  new  house 
which  we  longed  to  occupy.  The  first  night  (April  7th,  1846) 
when  we  made  our  beds,  stiired  up  the  fires,  and  locked  the 
doors,  and  had  some  serious  talk,  as  members  of  a  new  household^ 
will  never  be  forgotten,  for  its  sweetness  and  solemnity,  by  my 
maids  or  myself. 

Many  persons,  before  doubtful  or  adverse,  began  to  take  a  tiue 
view  of  this  girl  and  her  case  when  I  was  in  the  East  When 
they  saw  that,  instead  of  accepting  large  sums  of  money  to  go 
about  as  a  dairvoyanie,  with  lecturers  on  mesmerism,  she  re- 
mained at  her  post  in  my  house,  during  the  long  fourteen  months 
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of  my  absence,  they  were  conyixioed  that  she  was  no  notoriety- 
seeker,  or  trickster,  or  speculator  for  money.  She  practiced  the 
closest  economy,  and  invested  her  savings  carefully,  because  she 
doubted  her  eyes,  and  wished  to  provide  against  accidents ;  and, 
when  she  emigrated,  she  had  money  enough  for  a  good  outfit, 
and  to  spare.  But  she  might  have  had  ten  times  as  much  if  she 
had  been  tempted  to  itinerate  as  a  dairvoyante.  With  these 
facts  I  dose  her  history.  I  have  given  it  fully,  because  it  hap- 
pened repeatedly  during  the  seven  yeaans  that  she  lived  with  me, 
that  reports  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  or  by  applications  to 
myself  through  the  post,  that  I  had  dismissed  her  in  disgrace. 
My  reply  always  was  that  if  I  had  seen  reason  to  doubt  her 
honesty  in  the  matter  of  the  mesmerism,  or  in  any  other  way,  I 
should  have  felt  myself  bound  to  avow  the  tact  in  print,  after  all 
that  had  hi^pened.  My  final  declaration  is  that  I  have  never 
known  a  more  truthful  person  than  my  Jane ;  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that,  among  all  the  neighbours  to  whom  she  was  known  for 
seven  years,  and  among  her  Tynemouth  neighbours,  who  knew 
her  for  the  nineteen  preceding  years  of  her  life,  there  are  none 
who  would  dissent  from  my  judgment  of  her. 

My  notion  of  doing  no  work  during  the  gladsome  year  1845 
soon  gave  way,  —  not  before  inclination,  (for  I  was  sorely  reluo* 
tant)  but  duty.  When  the  potato  famine  was  impending,  and 
there  was  alarm  for  the  &rming  interest,  Mr.  Bright's  Committee 
on  the  Game-laws  published  the  evidence  laid  before  them ;  and 
it  appeared  that  there  could  not  be  a  better  time  for  drawing 
public  attention  to  a  system  more  detrimental  to  the  farming 
class,  and  more  injurious  to  the  production  of  food  than  any  of 
the  grievances  put  forth  by  the  complaining  **  agricultural  inter- 
est" I  was  told  that  I  ought  to  treat  the  subject  as  I  had 
treated  the  topics  of  Political  Economy  in  my  Series;  and  I 
agreed  that  I  ought  Mr.  Bright  supplied  me  with  the  evidence; 
I  collected  historical  material ;  and  I  wrote  the  three  vdiumes  of 
^  Forest  and  Game-Law  Tales  "  in  the  autumn  of  1846.  Above 
2,000  copies  of  these  have  sold ;  but,  at  the  time,  the  publication 
i4)peared  to  be  a  total  failure; — my  first  failure.    The  book 
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came  out,  as  it  happened,  pieciaelj  at  the  time  when  Sir  E.  Feel 
waa  known  to  be  about  to  repeal  the  Coin-lawa.  It  was  said  at 
the  time  that  for  three  weeks  no  publisher  in  London  sold  any 
thing,  with  the  one  exception  of  Wordsworth's  new  and  last 
edition  of  his  works,  wherein  he  took  his  &rewell  of  the  public. 
Nearly  1,000  copies  of  my  book  were  sold  at  once ;  but,  reckon- 
ing on  a  very  large  sale,  we  had  stereotyped  it ;  and  this  turned 
out  a  mistake,  —  the  stereotyping  more  than  cutting  off  the 
profits  of  the  sale.  From  that  work  I  have  never  received  a 
shilling.  On  my  own  account,  I  have  never  regretted  doing  the 
work, — reluctant  as  I  was  to  work  that  happy  autumn.  I  know 
that  many  young  men,  and  some  of  them  sure  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  legislatura,  have  been  impressed  by  those  essentially 
true  stories  to  a  degree  which  cannot  but  affect  the  destination 
and  duration  of  the  Game-laws ;  and  this  is  enough.  That  the 
toil  was  an  encioachment  on  my  fresh  pleasures  at  the  time,  and 
has  proved  gratuitous,  is  of  no  consequence  now,  while  it  is 
certain  that  a  few  young  lords  and  gentry  have  had  their  eyes 
opened  to  the  cost  of  their  sport,  and  to  their  duty  in  regard  to 
it.  If  I  could  but  learn  that  some  of  the  2,000  copies  sold  had 
gone  into  the  hands  of  the  formers,  and  had  put  any  strength 
into  their  hearts  to  assert  their  rights,  and  resist  the  wrongs  they 
have  too  tamely  submitted  to,  I  should  feel  that  the  result  de- 
served a  much  greater  sacrifice.  As  it  was,  I  set  down  the  gra- 
tuitous labour  as  my  contribution  to,  or  fine  upon,  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn-laws. 

That  repeal  was  now  drawing  nigh.  It  was  in  the  November 
and  December  of  that  year  that  Lord  John  Hussell  condescended 
to  that  struggle  for  power  with  Sir  R  Feel  which  will  damage 
his  fame  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  and  which  reflected  disgrace  at 
the  time  on  the  whole  Whig  party,  as  it  waned  towards  dissolu- 
tion. During  the  struggle,  and  the  alternate  ''  fiEdl "  of  the  two 
statesmen,  much  wonder  was  felt  by  people  generally,  and,  it  is 
believed,  especially  by  Sir  R  Feel,  that  the  great  middle-class 
body,  including  the  Anti-com-law  League,  showed  so  little  ear- 
nestness in  supporting  Feel;  so  that  when  the  matter  was  placed 
in  Peel's  hands  by  his  restoration  to  power,  it  did  not  seem  to 
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get  on.  I  had  occanon  to  know  where  the  hitch  was ;  and,  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  to  act  upon  that  knowledge,  in  a  way  quite  new 
to  me, — indisposed  as  I  have  always  been  to  meddle  in  matters 
which  did  not  concern  me.  — While  I  was  ill  at  Tynemouth, 
Colonel  Thompson  and  Mr.  Cobden  called  on  me ;  and  we  had 
a  long  talk  on  League  affairs,  and  the  prospect  of  a  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws.  Mr.  Cobden  told  me  that  he  and  his  comrades  were 
so  incessantly  occupied  in  lecturing,  and  in  showing  up  to  multi- 
tudes the  facts  of  a  past  and  present  time,  that  they  had  no 
leisure  or  opportunity  to  study  the  probable  future;  and  that 
the  opinions  or  suggestions  of  a  person  like  myself,  lying  still, 
and  reading  and  thinking,  might  be  of  use  to  the  leaders  of  the 
agitation ;  and  he  asked  me  to  write  to  him  if  at  any  time  I  had 
any  thing  to  criticise  or  suggest,  in  regard  to  League  affairs.  I 
had  not  much  idea  that  I  could  be  of  any  service;  but  I  made 
the  desired  promise. 

In  the  autumn  of  1845,  when  Sir  R  Peel  retired  from  the  gov- 
ernment to  make  way  for  Lord  J.  Russell,  Mr.  Cobden  made  a 
speech  to  his  Stockport  constituents,  in  which  he  spoke  in  terms 
of  insult  of  Peel.  I  saw  this  with  much  regret ;  and,  recalling 
my  promise,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Cobden,  telling  him  that  it  was  as  a 
member  of  the  League,  and  not  as  a  censor  that  I  wrote  to  him. 
It  was  no  business  of  mine  to  criticise  his  temper  or  taste  in 
addressing  his  constituents  ;  but  I  reminded  him  that  his  Stock- 
port speech  was  read  all  over  the  kingdom ;  and  I  asked  him 
whether  he  thought  the  object  of  the  League  would  be  furthered 
by  his  having  insulted  a  fallen  Minister ;  — whether,  indeed,  any 
thing  had  ever  been  gained,  since  society  began,  by  any  man 
having  insulted  any  other  man.  Before  my  letter  reached  Mr. 
Cobden,  he  had  spoken  in  yet  more  outrageous  terms  of  Peel,  at 
a  crowded  meeting  in  Covent  Garden  theatre,  leaving  himself 
without  the  excuse  that,  in  addressing  his  constituents,  he  had  lost 
sight  of  the  consideration  of  the  general  publicity  of  his  speech. 
Mr.  Cobden's  reply  was  all  good-humour  and  candour  as  regarded 
myself;  but  it  disclosed  the  depth  of  the  sore  in  his  mind  in 
regard  to  his  relations  with  Sir  R  Peel.  There  is  no  occasion 
to  tell  at  length  the  sad  story  of  what  had  passed  between  them 
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in  Febraary  1843,  when  Peel  chaiged  Cobden  with  being  ui- 
swerable  for  assaasination,  and  Cobden,  loabig  hia  pxeaence  of 
mind,  let  the  oocasion  torn  against  him.  It  was  the  woxst  act 
of  PeeFs  public  life,  no  doubt ;  and  the  moment  waa  one  of  auch 
angmsh  to  Cobden  that  he  could  never  recall  it  without  agitation* 
He  referred  to  it,  in  his  reply  to  me,  in  extenuation  of  his  recent 
outbrealc,  —  while  declining  to  justify  himseHl  I  wrote  again^ 
allowing  that  Peel's  conduct  admitted  of  no  justification ;  but 
showing  that  there  were  extenuating  circumstancea  in  his  case 
too.  Of  these  circumstances  I  happened  to  know  more  than  the 
public  did ;  and  I  now  laid  them  before  my  correspondent^  — 
again  saying  that  I  did  not  aee  why  the  cause  should  suffer  for 
such  individual  griefs.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks, 
plenty  of  evidence  reached  me  that  the  great  manufacturing 
classes  were  holding  back  on  account  of  this  unsettled  reckoning 
between  Peel  and  their  leader ;  and  also  that  Cobden  had  suf- 
fered much  and  magnanimously,  for  a  course  of  years,  from  the 
remonstrances  and  instigations  of  liberal  members,  who  urged 
his  seeking  personal  satisfaction  from  his  enemy.  Mr.  Cobden 
had  steadily  refused,  because  he  was  in  parliament  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  bread-eateis,  and  had  no  right,  as  he  thought,  to 
consume  the  time  and  attention  of  parliament  with  his  private 
grievances.  It  struck  me  that  it  was  highly  important  that  Sir 
R  Peel  should  know  all  this,  as  he  was  otherwise  not  master  of 
his  own  position.  I  therefore  wrote  to  a  neutral  friend  of  his 
and  mine,  laying  the  case  before  him.  He  was  a  Conservative 
M.  P.,  wholly  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws ;  but  I  did 
not  see  that  that  was  necessarily  an  obstacle.  I  told  him  that 
he  must  see  that  the  Corn-laws  must  be  repealed,  and  that  there 
would  be  no  peace  and  quiet  till  the  thing  was  done ;  and  I  had 
little  doubt  that  he  would  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing two  earnest  men  to  a  better  understanding  with  each  other. 
My  friend  did  not  answer  my  letter  for  three  weeks ;  and  when 
he  did,  he  could  send  me  nothing  but  fierce  vitupemtion  of  his 
abjured  leader.  Time  was  now  pressing ;  and  I  had  not  felt  it 
right  to  wait  The  whole  move  would  have  failed  but  for  the 
accident  that  Mr.  Cobden  had  sat  in  a  draught,  and  suffered 
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from  an  abscess  in  the  ear  which  kept  him  from  th^  House  for 
thiee  weeks  or  so.    What  I  did  was  this. 

As  I  sat  at  breakfast  on  New  Year's  day,  (1846)  thinking  over 
this  matter,  it  struck  me  that  no  hann  could  be  done  by  my 
writing  myself  to  Sir  R  PjBeL  He  would  probably  think  me 
meddlesome,  and  be  rexed  at  the  womanish  folly  of  supposing 
that,  while  the  laws  of  honour  whidi  axe  so  sacred  in  men's  eyes 
xemain,  he  could  make  any  more  towards  a  man  who  had  in- 
sulted him  as  Mr.  Cobden  had  recently  done.  But  it  was  nothing 
to  me  what  Sir  R  Peel  thought  of  the  act.  He  was  a  stranger 
to  me ;  and  his  opinion  could  not  weigh  for  an  instant  against 
the  remotest  chance  of  abridging  the  suspense  about  the  Com* 
laws.  I  frankly  told  him  this,  in  tiie  letter  whidh  I  wrote  him 
after  break&st.  I  laid  the  case  before  him ;  and,  when  I  came 
to  the  duelling  considerations,  I  told  him  what  a  woman's  belief 
is  in  such  a  case, — that  a  devoted  man  can  rise  aboye  arbitiaiy 
social  roles ;  and  that  I  belieyed  him  to  be  the  man  who  could 
do  it.  I  belieYed  him  to  be  capable  of  doing  the  impossible  in 
social  morals,  as  he  was  proving  himself  to  be  in  politics.  I 
told  him  that  my  sole  ol^ect  was  to  put  him  in  posseasion  of  a 
case  which  I  suspected  he  did  not  undentand ;  and  that  I  therefore 
desired  no  answer,  nor  any  notice  whatever  of  my  letter,  which 
was  written  without  any  body's  knowledge,  and  would  be  posted 
by  my  own  hand.  By  return  of  post  came  a  long  letter  from 
Sir  R  Peel  which  moved  me  deeply.  Nothing  could  be  more 
ftank,  more  cordial,  or  more  satisfactory.  It  was  as  I  suspected. 
He  had  not  had  the  remotest  idea  that  what  he  had  said  in  the 
House  by  way  of  amende^  the  next  (Monday)  evening  after  the 
insult,  had  not  been  considered  satisfactory.  He  wrote  strongly 
about  the  hardship  of  being  thus  kept  in  the  dark  for  years,  — 
neither  Mr.  Cobden  nor  any  other  member  on  either  side  of  the 
House  having  hinted  to  him  that  the  matter  was  not  entirely 
settled.  —  Now  that  it  was  clear  that  Sir  R  Peel  would  act  on 
his  new  knowledge  in  one  way  or  another,  the  question  occurred 
to  me,  — what  was  to  be  done  with  Mr.  Cobden,  whose  want  of 
preeence  of  mind  had  aggravated  the  original  mischiel  The 
same  deficiencies  might  spoil  the  whole  business  now. — I  had 
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told  Sir  R  Peel,  whilst  praising  Mr.  Gobden,  that  of  couise  he 
knew  nothing  of  what  I  was  doing.  I  now  wrote  to  Mr.  Cob- 
den,  the  most  artful  letter  I  ever  penned.  It  really  was  difficult 
to  manage  this,  my  first  intrigue,  all  alone.  I  told  Mr.  Cobden 
that  the  more  I  pondered  the  existing  state  of  the  Corn-law 
afiair,  the  more  sure  I  felt  that  Sir  R  Feel  must  become  aware 
of  the  cause  of  the  backwardness  of  the  Manchester  interest^ 
and  also,  that  my  view  of  certain  unconspicuous  features  of  the 
Minister's  character  led  me  to  expect  some  magnanimous  offer  of 
an  amende  ;  and  I  ventured  to  observe  what  a  pity  it  would  be 
if  Mr.  Cobden  should  be  so  taken  by  surprise  as  to  let  such  an 
occasion  of  reconciliation  be  lost.  I  also  wrote  to  Sir  R  Peel, 
telling  him  that,  however  it  might  appear  to  him,  Mr.  Cobden 
was  of  a  relenting  nature,  likely  to  go  more  than  half  way  to 
meet  an  adversary ;  and  that,  though  he  knew  nothing  of  my 
interference,  I  had  a  confident  hope  that  he  would  not  be  found 
wanting,  if  an  occasion  should  present  itself  for  him  finally  to 
merge  his  private  grief  in  the  great  public  cause  of  the  day. 

The  next  morning  but  one,  the  post  brought  me  a  newspaper 
directed  by  Sir  R  Peel,  and  autographed  by  him ;  and,  as  usual, 
the  **  Times."  There  was  also  a  note  from  Mr.  Cobden  which 
prepared  me  for  something  interesting  in.  the  report  of  the  De- 
bates. His  note  was  scrawled  in  evident  feebleness,  and  expres- 
sive of  the  deepest  emotion.  He  dated  at  3  a.  m.,  and  said  he 
had  just  returned  from  the  House,  and  that  he  could  not  lay  his 
head  on  his  pillow  till  he  had  sent  me  the  blessing  on  the  peace- 
maker. He  declared  that  his  mind  was  eased  of  a  load  which 
had  burdened  it  for  long  and  miserable  years;  and  now  he 
should  be  a  new  man.  The  "  Times  "  told  me  how  immediately 
Sir  R  Peel  had  acted'  on  his  new  information,  and  that  that 
union  of  effort  was  now  obtained  under  which  the  immediate 
repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  was  certain.  How  well  the  hostile 
statesmen  acted  together  thenceforth,  every  body  knowa  But 
scarcely  any  body  knows  (unless  Sir  R  Peel  thought  proper  to 
tell)  how  they  came  to  an  understanding.  Mr.  Cobden  has  told 
his  friends  that  it  was  somehow  my  doing ;  but  he  never  heard 
a  word  of  it  from  or  through  me.  —  He  wrote,  after  some  time,  to 
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beg  me  to  bum  any  lettexs  of  his  which  contained  his  fonner 
opinion  of  Sir  R  FeeL  I  had  already  done  so.  I  wished  to 
preserve  only  what  all  the  parties  implicated  would  ei^'oy  seeing 
twenty  years  later :  and  I  should  not  have  lelated  the  story  here 
if  I  had  not  considered  it  honourable  to  every  body  concerned. 

I  little  dreamed  during  that  winter  how  I  should  pass  the 
next.  The  months  slipped  away  rapidly,  amidst  the  visits  of 
family  and  friends,  writing,  study,  house-building,  and  inter- 
course with  the  few  neighbours  whom  I  knew.  A  young 
nephew  and  niece  came  late  in  the  autumn,  and  others  in  the 
spring ;  and  we  went  little  journeys  on  foot  among  the  moun- 
tains, canying  knapsack  or  basket,  and  making  acquaintance 
among  the  small  country  inns.  In  the  spring,  there  was  the 
pleasure  of  bringing  home  basketsful  of  the  beautiful  ferns  and 
mosses  of  the  district,  and  now  and  then  a  cartful  of  heather,  to 
cover  my  rocks ;  and  primroses  and  foxgloves  and  daffodils  and 
periwinkle  for  the  garden  ;  and  wood-«orrel  for  the  copses,  where 
the  blue-beUs  presently  eclipsed  the  grass.  A  Mend  in  London, 
who  knew  my  desire  for  a  sundial,  and  heard  that  I  could  not 
obtain  the  old  one  which  had  told  me  so  important  a  story  in 
my  childhood,  presented  me  with  one,  to  stand  on  the  grass 
under  my  terrace  wall,  and  above  the  quarry  which  was  already 
beginning  to  fill  with  shrubs  and  wild-flowers.  The  design  of 
the  dial  is  beautiful,  —  being  a  copy  of  an  ancient  font ;  and  in 
grey  granite,  to  accord  with  the  grey-stone  house  above  it.  The 
motto  was  an  important  afiGEdr.  A  neighbour  had  one  so  perfect 
in  its  way  as  to  eclipse  a  whole  class  ; — the  class  of  bible  say* 
ings  about  the  shortness  of  life  and  the  flight  of  time.  "  The 
night  Cometh."  In  asking  my  firiends  for  suggestions,  I  told 
them  of  this ;  and  they  agreed  that  we  could  not  approach  this 
motto,  in  the  same  direction.  Some  good  Latin  ones,  to  which 
I  inclined,  were  put  aside  because  I  was  besought,  for  what  I 
considered  good  reasons,  to  have  nothing  but  English.  It  has 
always  been  my  way  to  ask  advice  very  rarely,  and  then  to  fol* 
low  iU  But  on  this  occasion,  I  preferred  a  motto  of  my  own  to 
all  that  were  offered  in  Engilish ;  and  Wordsworth  gave  it  his 
emphatic  approbation.     ''  Come,  light  ]  visit  me  I "  stands  em- 
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blaxoned  on  my  dial :  and  it  has  been,  I  beUeve,  as  frequent  and 
impressive  a  monitor  to  me  as  ever  was  any  dial  which  bore 
warning  of  the  fugacious  nature  of  life  and  time. 

Summer  brought  a  succession  of  visitors,  —  very  agreeable^ 
but  Eather  too  many  for  my  strength  and  repose.  I  began  to 
find  what  are  the  liabilities  of  Lake  residents  in  r^^  to  tour- 
ists. Th^re  is  quite  wear  and  tear  enough  in  receiving  those 
whom  one  wishes  to  see;  one's  invited  guests,  or  those  intro- 
duced by  one's  invited  friends.  But  these  are  fewer  than  the 
unscrupulous  strangers  who  intrude  themselves  with  compli- 
ments, requests  for  autographs,  or  without  any  pretence  what- 
ever. Eveiy  summer  they  come  and  stare  in  at  the  windows 
while  we  are  at  dinner,  hide  behind  shrubs  or  the  comer  of  the 
house,  plant  themselves  in  the  yards  behind  or  the  field  before ; 
are  staring  up  at  one's  window  when  one  gets  up  in  the  morning, 
gather  handfuls  of  flowers  in  the  garden,  stop  or  foUow  us  in  the 
road,  and  report  us  to  the  newspapeis.  I  soon  found  that  I 
must  pay  a  serious  tax  for  living  in  my  paradise :  I  must,  like 
many  of  my  neighbours,  go  away  in  **  the  tourist  season."  My 
practice  has  since  been  to  let  my  house  for  the  months  of  July, 
August  and  September,  —  or  for  the  two  latter  at  least,  and  go 
to  the  sea,  or  some  country  place  where  I  could  be  quiet 

I  do  not  know  that  a  better  idea  of  the  place  could  be  given 
ihan  by  the  following  paragraphs  from  a  palpable  description  of 
our  little  town  (under  the  name  of  Haukside,  —  a  compound  of 
Hawkshead  and  Ambleside)  which  appeared  some  time  since  in 
^  Chambers's  Journal" 

''  The  constitution  of  our  town  suffers  six  months  of  the  year 
from  fever,  and  the  other  six  from  collapse.  In  the  summer- 
time, our  inns  are  filled  to  bursting ;  our  private  houses  broken 
into  by  parties  desperate  after  lodgings;  the  prices  of  eveiy 
thing  are  quadrupled ;  our  best  meat,  our  thickest  cream,  ou^ 
freshest  iish,  are  reserved  for  strangers;  our  letters,  delivered 
three  hours  after  time,  have  been  opened  and  read  by  banditti 
assuming  our  own  title ;  ladies  of  quality,  loaded  with  tracts, 
fusillade  ns;  savage  and  bearded  forngners  harass  us  with 
brasen  wind  instruments;  coaches  run  franticaUy  towards  us 
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from  eveiy  pomt  of  the  eocmpass ;  a  gieat  steam-moottor  ploughs 
oiir  kke^  and  disgoi^ges  multitudes  upon  the  pier ;  the  ezcui8io&- 
trains  biing  thouBands  of  curious  Yulgar,  irho  mistake  us  for  the 
authoress  next  door,  and  compel  us  to  foige  her  autograph;  the 
donkeys  in  our  streets  increase  and  multiply  a  htundredfoldy  tot- 
tering under  the  weight  of  enormous  fenuilas  visiting  our  watoi^ 
&lls  £K>m  mom  to  eve ;  our  hills  are  dazkened  by  swarms  of 
tourists;  we  are  ruthlessly  eyed  by  paintersi  and  bron^  into 
foregrounds  and  backgroundsi  as  ^  wann  tints '  or  *  bits  of  re* 
pose ; '  onr  lawns  are  picknicked  upon  by  twenty  at  a  time^  and 
onr  trees  branded  with  initial  letters ;  creatures  with  introduc- 
tions come  to  usy  and  can't  be  got  away ;  we  have  to  lionise 
poor,  stnpidy  and  illJooking  people  for  weeks,  without  past,  pres- 
ent, or  future  recompense;  Sunday  is  a  day  of  rest  least  of  all, 
and  strange  clergymen  preach  charity-sermons  every  week  with  a 
perfect  kaleidoscope  of  religious  views. 

**  The  fever  lasts  from  May  until  October. 

''When  it  is  over,  horses  are  turned  out  to  grass,  and  inn- 
servants  are  disbanded ;  houses  seem  all  too  big  for  us ;  the  hiss- 
ing fiend  is  '  laid '  upon  the  lake ;  the  coaches  and  cars  are  on 
their  backs  in  outhouses,  with  their  wheels  upward;  the  trees 
get  bare,  the  rain  begins  to  &llf  grass  grows  in  the  streets,  and 
Haukside  collapses. 

**  Our  collapse  generally  lasts  from  November  to  May.  Dur- 
ing this  interval,  we  residents  venture  to  call  upon  each  other. 
Barouches  and  chariots  we  have  none,  but  chiefly  shandrydans 
and  buggies ;  we  are  stately  and  solemn  in  our  hospitalities,  and 
retain  fashions  amongst  us  that  are  far  from  new ;  we  have  even- 
ing-parties very  often,  and  at  every  party  —  whist !  Not  that  it 
is  our  sole  profession :  not  that  it  is  our  only  amusement :  it  is 
simply  an  eternal  and  unalterable  custom  —  whist!  We  have 
no  clubs  to  force  it  into  vigour ;  the  production  is  indigenous 
and  natural  to  the  place.  It  is  the  attainment  of  all  who  have 
reached  years  of  maturity ;  the  dignity  of  the  aged,  and  the  am- 
bition of  the  young ;  a  little  whirling  in  the  dance,  a  little  lean- 
ing over  the  piano,  a  little  attachment  to  the  supper-table,  a  little 
flirting  on  both  sides — all  this  is  at  Haukside  as  elsewhere;  but 
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the  end,  the  boom  to  wMch  male  and  female  alike  tend  at  last 
after  experiencing  the  vanity  of  all  things  else,  and  £K>m  -which 
none  ever  retoms,  ia  —  the  whiat-tahle." 

The  autumn  of  1846  had  been  fixed  on  for  a  aeries  of  yisits  to 
some  of  my  family,  and  to  London ;  and  I  let  my  house  to  a 
young  couple  of  my  acquaintance  for  their  honeymoon,  and  went 
to  liyerpool,  to  my  younger  sister^a,  on  the  last  day  of  August^ 
little  dreaming  how  long  it  would  be  before  I  came  back  again. 
I  should  have  gone  away  eyen  more  sad  than  I  was,  if  I  had 
known. 


SECTION  III. 

Whilb  at  Liverpool,  I  was  the  guest  of  my  old  friends,  the 
Misses  Yates,  for  a  few  days ;  ou  one  of  which  da3rs,  Miss  £. 
Tates  and  I  went  out  to  dinner,  while  Miss  Yates  paid  a  &mily 
visit.  On  our  return,  she  looked  very  bright  and  happy ;  but 
it  did  not  strike  me  that  it  was  from  any  hidden  secret.  Mr. 
Bichard  Y.  Yates  came  to  breakfast  the  next  morning ;  and  he 
was  placed  next  to  me,  —  and  next  to  my  best  ear.  The  conver- 
sation soon  turned  on  his  projected  Eastern  journey,  about  which 
I  had  before  had  some  talk,  —  remarkably  free  in  regard  to  the 
dangers  and  disagreeables,  —  with  Mrs.  R  V.  Yates,  as  we  after- 
wards remembered  with  much  amusement  Mr.  Yates  now  re- 
newed that  conversation,  consulting  me  about  turning  back  at 
the  first  cataract  of  the  Nile,  or  going  on  to  the  second.  From 
"Would  you  go  on  to  the  second)"  Mr.  Yates  changed  his 
question  to  ''  Will  you  go  on  to  the  second  t "  and,  after  a  few 
moments  of  perplexity  to  me,  he  said  "  Now,  seriously,  —  will 
you  go  with  us  %  Mrs.  Yates  will  do  every  thing  in  her  power 
to  render  the  journey  agreeable  to  you;  and  I  will  find  the 
piastres."  At  firsts  I  felt  and  said,  while  deeply  gratified,  that  I 
could  not  go ;  and  for  hours  and  days  it  seemed  impracticable. 
I  was  engaged  to  write  a  new  series  of  "The  Playfellow"  for 
Mr.  Knight,  and  had  sent  him  the  M.S.  of  the  first  ("The  Bil- 
low and  the  Eock.")  I  had  just  begun  housekeeping,  and  had 
left  home  without  any  other  idea  than  returning  for  the  winter  : 
and  the  truth  was,  I  had  the  strongest  possible  inclination  to 
return,  and  indisposition  to  wander  away  from  the  repose  and 
beauty  of  my  home.  But  the  way  soon  cleared  so  as  to  leave 
me  no  doubt  what  I  ought  to  do.  My  feunily  urged  my  accept- 
ing an  opportunity  too  fine  ever  to  recur;  Mr.  Knight  gener- 
ously proposed  to  put  my  story  into  his  "  Weekly  Volume,"  and 
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wait  for  moie  **  Playfellows,"  —  Bending  the  money  at  onoe,  to 
make  my  outfit  easy ;  and  my  neighbouis  at  Ambleside  piomised 
to  look  after  my  house  and  servant^  and  let  the  house  if  possible. 
Tenants  were  in  it  for  a  part  of  the  time,  and  Jane  was  well 
taken  care  of  for  the  rest ;  so  that  nothing  could  turn  out  better 
than  the  whole  scheme.  We  were  joined  en  route  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Ewart,  the  present  representatiye  of  Liverpool ;  and  he  remained 
with  us  till  we  reached  Malta  on  our  return.  He  thenoe  wrote 
to  his  sister  about  our  parting,  —  he  to  go  to  Constantiliople, 
and  we  homewards ;  saying  that  our  experience  was,  he  feared,  a 
yeiy  rare  one ; — that  of  a  trayelling  party  who  had  been  in  the 
constant  and  close  companionship  imposed  by  Nile  and  Desert 
travelling,  for  eight  months,  and  who,  instead  of  quajxelling  and 
parting,  like  most  such  groups,  had  travelled  in  harmony,  were 
separating  with  regret,  and  should  be  more  glad  to  meet  in 
future  than  we  were  before  we  set  out.  It  ia  worth  mentioning 
this,  because  I  heard,  a  year  or  so  afterwards,  that  a  report  was 
abroad  that  our  party  had  quarrelled  immediately, — in  France, 
—  and  that  I  had  prosecuted  my  Eastern  journey  alone.  My 
book,  however,  must  have  demolished  that  fiction,  one  would 
think :  but  such  fictions  are  tenacious  of  life.  In  my  prefiMe  to 
that  book,  I  related  the  kindness  of  my  companions  in  listening 
to  my  journal,  and  in  authorising  me  to  say  that  they  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  oonectness  of  my  fisu^ts,  to  the  best  of  their  judg- 
ment,  while  disclaiming  all  connexion  with  the  resulting  (pin- 
ions. I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Tates,  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
copy  of  the  book,  in  which  he  bears  the  same  testimony,  with 
the  same  reservation,  and  adds  an  expression  of  gratification,  on 
Mrs.  Yates's  part  and  his  own,  at  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
spoken  of  throughout  the  work  Some  idle  reports  about  this 
matter,  iiguzious  to  those  excellent  friends  of  mine,  are  probably 
extinct  already :  and  if  not,  this  statement  will  extinguish  thent 
My  travelling  companions  and  I  met  in  London  in  October, 
after  I  had  secured  my  outfit  there,  and  run  down  into  Nocfolk 
to  see  old  Norwich  again.  We  had  had  hopes  that  Mr.  Atkin- 
son could  go  with  us;  and  the  plan  had  been  nearly  amnged; 
but  he  was  prevented  at  the  last,  and  could  accompany  us  no 
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further  than  Boulogne.  We  txanreraed  France  to  MaiseilleB, 
leeting  for  two  days  at  Paria,  where^  strange  to  say,  I  had  never 
been  before.  We  were  quite  late  enough  at  best ;  but  the  evil 
chance  which  sent  us  on  board  the  mail-packet  Volcano  caused 
a  most  vexatious  delay.  We  were  detained,  at  the  outset,  for 
the  mails.  The  captain  started  with  a  short  supply  of  coal, 
because  it  was  dear  at  Marseilles,  and  soon  found  that  he  had 
been  ''penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.'^  The  engines  of  the 
vessel  were  too  weak  for  her  work;  and  the  wind  was  dead 
against  us.  The  captain  forsook  the  usual  route,  and  took  the 
northerly  one>  for  I  forget  what  reason ;  and  thus  we  were  out 
of  the  way  of  succour.  The  vessel  swarmed  with  cockroaches ; 
two  ill-mannered  women  shared  the  cabin  with  Mrs.  Yates  and 
me;  the  captain  was  so  happy  flirting  with  one  of  them  as 
to  seem  provokingly  complacent  under  our  delays.  It  was 
really  vexatious  to  see  him  and  the  widow  sitting  hand-in-hand, 
^^^  giggly  on  the  so&,  while  our  stomachs  turned  at  the  sea- 
pie  to  which  we  were  reduced,  and  our  precious  autumn  days 
were  slipping  away,  during  which  we  ought  to  have  been  at 
Cairo,  preparing  for  our  ascent  of  the  Nile.  It  was  worse  with 
others  on  board, — gentlemen  on  their  way  to  India,  whose 
clothes  and  money  were  now  sure  to  have  left  Malta  before  they 
could  arrive  there.  One  of  these  gentlemen  was  to  meet  at 
Malta  a  sister  f^m  Naples,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  twenty 
years,  and  who  must  either  be  in  agony  about  his  fate,  or  have 
given  up  the  rendezvous  as  a  fkilure.  This  gentleman,  whose 
good  manners  and  cheerfulness  in  company  never  failed,  told 
me  on  deck,  when  no  one  was  within  hearing,  that  the  trial  was 
as  much  as  he  could  bear.  Some  passengers  were  ill,  —  some 
angry, — some  alarmed;  and  the  occasion  was  a  touch-stone 
of  temper  and  manners.  All  our  coal  was  consumed,  except 
enough  for  six  hours, — that  quantity  being  reserved  to  carry 
us  into  port.  Every  morning,  the  captain  let  us  sail  about  a 
little,  to  make  believe  that  we  were  on  our  way;  but  every 
evening  we  found  ourselves  again  off  Pantellaria,  which  seemed 
88  much  an  enchanted  island  to  us  as  if  we  had  seen  Calypso 
<ni  its  elifflk    Now  and  then,  Sieily  eame  provokingly  into  view. 
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and  the  captain  told  ns  he  irsa  bound  not  to  touch  there  or 
any  where  till  we  were  in  extremity;  and  we  should  not  he 
in  extremity  till  he  had  burned  the  cabin  wainscot  and  furni- 
ture, and  the  stairs  and  berths,  and  there  was  nothing  whatever 
left  to  eat.  We  now  had  cheese  and  the  materials  for  plum- 
pudding.  Every  thing  else  on  table  b^^  to  be  too  dis- 
gusting for  even  searappetites.  A  young  lieutenant  offered  us  a 
receipt  for  a  dish  which  he  said  we  should  find  palatable  enough 
when  we  could  get  nothing  better, — broiled  boot  leather,  well 
seasoned.  —  As  for  me,  I  was  an  old  sailor;  and,  when  the 
sickness  was  once  over,  I  kept  on  deck  and  did  very  welL  The 
weather  was  dreaiy, — the  ship  stic^  and  dirty  in  every  part^ 
— and  our  prospects  singularly  obscure;  but  there  was  clearly 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  wait  as  good-humouredly  as  we  could. 
One  afternoon,  just  before  dinner,  the  fellow-passenger  who 
pined  for  his  sister,  hastily  called  the  captain,  who,  looking 
towards  the  southern  horizon,  was  in  earnest  for  once.  A  thread 
of  smoke  was  visible  where  all  had  been  blank  for  so  many 
days ;  and  it  was  astonishing  to  me  that  the  wise  as  well  as  the 
foolish  on  board  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  steamer 
sent  from  Malta  in  search  of  us.  They  were  right;  and  in 
another  hour  we  were  in  tow  of  our  deliverer.  There  had  been 
time  for  only  two  or  three  questions  before  we  were  on  our 
course.  I  left  the  diimer-table  as  soon  as  I  could,  and  went 
to  the  bows,  to  see  how  her  Mcgesty's  mail-steamer  looked  in 
tow.  The  officers  of  the  two  vessels  wanted  to  converse ;  but 
the  wind  was  too  high.  *'  Tiy  your  trumpet,"  was  written  on  a 
black  board  in  the  other  vessel  '*  Have  not  got  one/'  was  our 
Lieutenant's  reply;  to  which  the  black  board  soon  rejoined, 
*'  Why,  that  lady  has  got  it"  They  actually  took  my  special 
trumpet  for  that  of  the  ship.  When  in  sight  of  Malta,  we 
burned  our  remnant  of  coal ;  and  at  midnight  a  gun  in  Valetta 
harbour  told  the  inhabitants  that  the  Volcano  was  safe  in  port 
Our  party  remained  on  board  till  the  morning ;  but  the  brother 
and  sister  met  that  night;  and  we  saw  them  on  the  ramparts 
next  day,  arm-in-arm,  looking  as  happy  as  could  be.  I  was 
made  uneasy  about  my  own  feonily  by  hearing  that  Valetta 
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newspapeis  had  gone  to  England  the  day  hefoxe,  notifying  the 
non-arrival  of  the  Yolcano,  and  the  general  belief  that  she 
vaa  gone  to  the  bottom,  with  the  addition  that  I  was  on  board. 
Mj  first  business  was  to  dose  and  dispatch  the  journal-letter 
which  I  had  amused  myself  with  writing  on  board.  Before  it 
arrived,  some  of  my  relatives  had  been  rendered  as  uneasy  as  I 
feared  by  the  inconsiderate  paragraph  in  the  Yaletta  paper. 

At  Malta  I  began  to  feel  (rather  than  see)  the  first  evidences 
of  the  rivalry  then  existing  between  the  English  and  French  at 
the  Egyptian  Court.  I  could  not  conceive  why  Captain  Glass- 
cock, whose  ship  was  then  in  the  port^  made  so  much  of  me ; 
but  his  homage  was  so  ezaggemted  that  I  suspected  some  reason 
of  policy.  He  came  daily,  bringing  his  lady,  and  all  his  officers 
in  parties;  he  loaded  me  with  compliments,  and  seized  every 
occasion  of  enforcing  certain  views  of  his  own,  which  I  was  glad 
to  hear  in  the  way  of  guidance  in  a  new  scene ;  and  his  most 
emphatic  enforcement  of  all  was  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  a 
certain  Englishman  who  was  waiting,  he  intimated,  to  worship 
us  on  our  landing  at  Alexandria.  Captain  Glasscock  insisted 
on  sending  my  party  in  his  man-of-war's  boat  to  the  Ariel,  in 
which  we  were  to  proceed  to  Egypt.  We  saw  his  Mend  at 
Alexandria,  and  received  the  promised  homage,  and,  really,  some 
agreeable  hospitality,  but  not  the  impressions  of  the  gentleman's 
abilities  of  which  we  had  been  assured.  By  degrees  it  became 
apparent  to  me  that  what  was  wanted  was  that  I  should  write 
a  book  on  Egypt,  like  Mrs.  Eomer,  who  had  preceded  me  by  a 
year  or  two ;  and  that,  like  Mrs.  Eomer,  I  should  be  flattered 
into  advocating  the  !Eigyptian  Kailway  scheme  by  which  the 
English  in  Egypt  hoped  to  gain  an  advantage  over  the  French, 
and  for  which  the  Alexandrian  gentleman  had  already  imported 
the  rails.  There  they  lay,  absorbing  his  capital  in  a  very  in- 
convenient manner ;  and  he  seized  every  chance  of  getting  his 
scheme  advocated.  With  Mrs.  Bomer  he  succeeded,  but  not 
with  me.  At  Cairo  I  had  the  means  of  knowing  that  much 
more  was  involved  in  the  scheme,  —  much  difficulty  with  the 
Bedoueens  and  others  besides  the  French,  —  than  I  had  been 
told  at  Alexandria.    I  knew  what  would  be  the  consequences 
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of  my  treatment  of  the  matter  in  my  book ;  and  I  learned  them 
m  an  Mniming  way.  An  acquaintance  of  mine  in  London  told 
me^  a  day  or  two  after  pablicationy  that  the  brother  of  the 
Alexandrian  gentleman,  and  paztH>wner  of  the  mil%  had  got 
a  copy  of  the  book  already.  ^' And  he  does  not  like  it^"  said  I : 
"he  tells  you  it  is  damned  humbug."  My  friend  buzst  into  a 
fit  of  lau^ter,  shouting  out^  '^Why,  that  is  exactly  what  he 
did  say." 

The  greater  was  my  reluotance  to  go  this  joomey  under  my 
new  and  happy  domestio  circumstances,  the  stronger  is  the 
eyidence  of  my  estimate  of  its  adTantage&  I  should  not  have 
gone  but  for  the  entire  conviction  that  it  would  proye  an  inesti- 
mable pnvilega  Yet^  I  had  little  idea  what  the  pdvil^ge  would 
turn  out  to  be,  nor  how  the  convictions  and  the  action  of  the 
remnant  of  my  life  would  be  shaped  and  determined  by  what  I 
saw  and  thought  during  those  all-important  months  that  I  spent  in 
the  East  I  need  say  nothing  here  cf  the  charms  of  the  soeneiy, 
and  the  atmosphere^  and  the  novelty,  and  the  associations  with 
hallowed  regions  of  the  earth.  The  book  I  wrote  on  my  return 
gives  a  fresher  impression  of  all  that  enjoyment  than  any  thing  I 
oould  write  now :  but  there  were  effects  i^oduced  on  my  own 
character  of  mind  which  it  would  have  been  impertinent  to  offer 
there,  even  if  the  lapse  of  years  had  not  been  necessary  to  make 
them  clear  to  myseli  I  never  before  had  better  opportunity 
for  quiet  meditation.  My  travelling  companions,  and  especially 
the  one  with  whom  I  was  the  most  inseparably  associated,  Mrs. 
Yates,  had  that  invaluable  tmvelling  qualification, — the  tact 
to  leave  me  perfectly  free.  We  were  silent  when  we  chose, 
without  fear  of  being  supposed  unmannerly;  and  I  could  not 
have  believed  beforehand  that  so  incessant  and  prolonged  a 
companionship  could  have  entailed  so  little  restraint.  My 
deafriess  which  would,  in  the  opposite  case,  have  imposed  a 
most  disabling  fiEitigue,  was  thus  rather  an  advantage.  While 
we  had  abundance  of  cheerful  conversation  at  meals  and  in  the 
evenings,  and  whenever  we  were  disposed  for  it,  there  were 
many  hours  of  every  day  when  I  was  virtually  aa  much  alone 
as  I  oould  have  been  in  my  own  house;  and,  of  tfie  many 
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benefitB  and  kindnesses  that  I  leoeiTed  from  my  companions, 
none  excited  my  lasting  giatitade  more  than  this.  During  the 
ten  weeks  that  we  were  on  the  Kile,  I  could  sit  on  deck  aad 
think  for  hours  of  cToiy  morning;  and  while  we  were  in  the 
deserti  or  traversing  the  varied  scenery  of  Palestine,  or  winding 
about  in  the  passes  of  the  Lebanon,  I  rode  alone, — in  advance 
or  in  the  rear  of  the  caravan,  or  of  our  own  group,  without  a 
word  spoken,  when  it  was  once  undezstood  that  it  was  trouble- 
some and  difficult  to  me  to  listen  from  the  ridge  of  my  camel,  or 
even  from  my  horse.  I  cannot  attempt  to  give  an  idea  what 
I  learned  during  those  quiet  seasons.  All  the  historical  hints 
I  had  gained  from  my  school  days  onward  now  rose  up  amidst 
a  whoUy  new  light  It  is  impossible  for  even  erudite  home- 
stayers  to  conceive  what  is  gained  by  seeing  for  one's  self  the 
scenes  of  history,  after  any  considerable  preparation  of  philosoph- 
ical thought  When,  after  my  return,  the  GhevaEar  Bunsen  told 
me  that  he  would  not  go  to  i^gypt^  if  he  had  the  leisure,  because 
he  already  knew  every  thing  that  could  be  learned  about  it,  I 
could  not  but  feel  that  this  was  a  matter  which  could  be  judged 
of  nowhere  but  on  the  spot ;  and  that  no  use  of  the  eyes  and 
mind  of  Lepsius  could  avail  him  so  well  as  the  employment  of 
his  own.  Step  by  step  as  we  proceeded,  evidence  arose  of  the 
true  character  of  the  fiiiths  which  ruled  the  world;  and  my 
observations  issued  in  a  view  of  their  genealogy  and  its  results 
which  I  certainly  did  not  carry  out  with  me,  or  invent  by  the 
way  side.  It  was  not  till  we  had  long  left  the  Nile,  and  were 
leaving  the  desert,  that  the  plan  of  my  book  occurred  to  me. 
The  book  itself  had  been  determined  on  from  the  time  when  I 
found  the  influx  of  impressions  growing  painful,  for  want  of 
expression;  and  various  were  the  forms  which  I  imagined  for 
what  I  had  to  say ;  but  none  of  them  satisfied  me  till  that  in 
which  it  afterwards  appeared  struck  me,  and  instantly  approved 
itself  to  me.  It  happened  amidst  the  dreariest  part  of  the  desert, 
between  Petre  and  Hebron, — not  &r  from  the  boundary  of 
Judea.  I  was  ill,  and  in  pain  that  day,  from  the  £Mse-ache 
which  troubled  me  in  the  dryest  weather,  amidst  the  hottest 
part  of  the  desert;  and  one  of  our  party  rode  beside  me,  to  amuse 
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me  with  converaation.  I  told  him  that  I  had  just  been  inspired 
with  the  main  idea  of  my  book  about  the  East  ^  That  is,"  said 
he,  "you  think  it  the  best  scheme  till  you  piefei  another. ** 
"No,"  I  replied;  "there  can  be  but  one  perfect  one;  and  this 
completely  answers  to  my  view.  My  book  will  illustrate  the 
genealogy,  as  it  appears  to  me,  of  the  old  fjuths,  —  the  f^3rptian, 
the  Hebrew,  the  Christian  and  the  Mohammedan."  Afler  my 
life-long  study  of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian,  our  tntyels  in  Pdes- 
tine  brought  a  rich  accession  of  material  for  thought ;  and  the 
Syrian  part  of  the  journey  was  the  more  profitable  for  what  had 
gone  before.  The  result  of  the  whole,  when  reconsidered  in  the 
quiet  of  my  study,  was  that  I  obtained  clearness  as  to  the  his- 
torical nature  and  moral  value  of  all  theology  whatever,  and 
attained  that  view  of  it  which  has  been  set  forth  in  some  of  my 
subsequent  works.  It  was  evident  to  me,  in  a  way  which  it 
could  never  have  been  if  I  had  not  wandered  amidst  the  old 
monuments  and  scenes  of  the  various  fetitbs,  that  a  passage 
through  these  latter  fidths  is  as  natinal  to  men,  and  was  as  neces- 
sary in  those  former  periods  of  human  progress,  as  fetishism  is 
to  the  infant  nations  and  individuals,  without  the  notion  being 
more  true  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  Every  child,  and 
every  childish  tribe  of  people,  transfers  its  own  consciousness, 
by  a  supposition  so  necessary  as  to  be  an  instinct,  to  all  external 
objects,  so  as  to  conclude  them  all  to  be  alive  like  itself ;  and 
passes  through  this  stage  of  belief  to  a  more  reasonable  view : 
and,  in  like  manner,  more  advanced  nations  and  individuals  sup- 
pose a  whole  pantheon  of  Gods  first,  —  and  then  a  trinity,  — 
and  then  a  single  deity  ;  —  all  the  divine  beings  being  exagger- 
ated men,  regarding  the  universe  from  the  human  point  of  view, 
and  under  the  influences  of  human  notions  and  affections.  In 
proportion  as  this  stage  is  passed  through,  the  conceptions  of 
deity  and  divine  government  become  abstract  and  indefinite,  till 
the  indistinguishable  line  is  reached  which  is  supposed,  and  not 
seen,  to  separate  the  highest  order  of  Christian  philosopher  horn 
the  philosophical  atheist.  A  future  point  of  my  narrative  will 
be  the  proper  one  for  disclosing  how  I  reached  the  othmr  point 
of  view  for  which  I  was  now  exchanging  the  theological  and 
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meiaphysicaL  What  I  baye  said  will  indicate  the  view  under 
which  I  set  about  relating  what  I  had  seen  and  thought  in  the 
birthplaces  of  the  old  fiunily  of  Mihs. 

I  have  said  thus  much,  partly  to  show  how  I  came  by  the 
views  which  I  baye  been  absurdly  supposed  to  derive,  in  some 
necromantic  way,  ftom  Mr.  Atkinson.  The  fact  is,  bur  inter- 
course on  these  subjects  had  as  yet  hardly  amounted  to  any 
thing.  It  may  be  dated,  I  think,  from  a  letter  which  I  wrote 
him  m  November  1847,  and  his  reply.  I  had  returned  from  the 
East  in  June  1847,  after  an  absence  of  eight  months:  I  had  then 
paid  the  visits  which  had  been  intercepted  by  my  eastern  travel, 
and  had  returned  home  early  in  October.  After  settling  myself, 
and  considering  the  plan  and  materials  of  my  book,  I  consulted 
Mr.  Atkinson  as  to  whether  honesty  required  that  I  should  avow 
the  total  extent  of  my  dissent  from  the  world's  theologies.  I 
thought  not^  as  my  subject  was  the  mutual  relation  of  those  the- 
ologies, and  not  their  relation  to  science  and  philosophy.  I  had 
no  desire  to  conceal,  as  my  subsequent  writings  have  shown,  my 
total  relinquishment  of  theology ;  but  it  did  not  seem  to  me  that 
this  book  was  the  natural  or  proper  ground  for  that  kind  of  dis- 
cussion. The  birthplaces  of  the  four  faiths  had  been  my  study ; 
and  the  four  faiths  were  my  specific  subject ;  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  it  would  spoil  the  book  to  intrude  any  other.  Thus  it 
was  settled;  and  the  consideration  of  the  point  led  to  my  writing 
the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Atkinson.  I  give  it  here  that  it  may 
be  seen  how  my  passage  ftom  theology  to  a  more  effectual  philos- 
ophy was,  in  its  early  stages,  entirely  independent  of  Mr.  Atkin- 
son's influence.  It  is  true,  these  letters  exhibit  a  very  early  stage 
of  conviction, — before  I  had  attained  firmness  and  clearness,  and 
while  a  large  leaven  of  the  old  anxiety  and  obscurity  remained. 
I  was,  as  Mr.  Atkinson  said,  out  of  the  old  ways ;  and  he  was 
about  to  show  me  the  shortest  way  round  the  comer. 

"Sunday  evening,  Not.  7th,  1847. 

*<  Mt  dkar  Friskd,  —  I  seem  to  have  much  to  say ;  but  I  waited 

to  hear  ftom  you,  because,  when  people's  letters  once  cross,  as  oois 

did  last  time,  they  generally  continue  to  do  so.    How  I  pity  you 

for  your  yellow  fog !    Here  it  is  grey  mist,  hanging  or  driving  about 
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the  mountam  ndges.  In  tiie  early  mcHning  I  lore  to  aee  it  ridng 
firom  the  lake.  I  always  go  oat  before  it  is  quite  light ;  and  in  the 
fine  momings  I  go  up  the  hill  behind  the  dinrch, — the  Kirkstone 
road, — where  I  reach  a  great  height,  and  see  from  half  way  along 
Windennere  to  RydaL  When  the  little  ehred  of  moon  that  is  left, 
and  the  morning  star,  hang  over  WanafeU,  among  the  amber  clouds 
of  the  approaching  sunrise,  it  is  delicious.  On  tiie  positively  rainy 
mornings,  my  walk  is  to  Pelter  Bridge  and  back.  Sometimes  it  is 
round  the  south  end  of  the  valley.  These  early  walks  (I  sit  down  to 
breakfast  at  half-past  seven)  are  good,  among  other  things,  in  pre- 
paring  me  in  mind  for  my  work.  It  is  very  smous  work.  I  fed  it 
so,  more  and  more.  The  more  I  read  (and  I  am  reading  a  good  deal) 
and  the  more  I  am  struck  with  the  diversity  of  men's  views,  and  the 
weakness,  in  some  point  or  other,  of  all,  in  the  midst  of  great  learn- 
ing, the  more  presumptuous  it  appears  in  me  to  speak  at  alL  And 
yet,  how  are  we  to  learn,  if  those  who  have  travelled  to  the  birth- 
places of  the  old  world  do  not  tell  what  they  think,  in  consequence 
of  what  they  have  seen?  I  have  felt  a  good  deal  depressed,  —  or 
rather,  say  oppressed, — today  about  this.  Tomorrow  morning  I 
begin  upon  my  (necessary)  sketch  of  the  history  of  Egypt ;  and  in. 
preparation,  I  have  been  today  reading  again  Heeren  and  Warburton. 
While  I  value  and  admire  their  accumulation  of  facts,  I  cannot  but 
dissent  from  their  inferences ;  that  is,  some  of  the  most  important  of 
them.  For  instance,  Warburton  declares  that  rulers  have  ever  stren- 
uously taught  the  people  the  doctrines  of  a  future  life,  and  reward 
and  punishment,  without  believing  them ;  admits  that  some  of  the 
Egyptian  priests  believed  in  the  Unity  of  God,  and  that  Moses  knew 
their  opinions  ;  and  then  argues  that  it  is  a  proof  that  Moses*  legation 
was  divine  that  he  did  not  teach  a  fature  life,  but  a  protracted 
temporal  reward  and  punishment,  extending  to  future  genemtions. 
The  existence,  on  the  temple  walls,  of  representations  of  judgment 
scenes,  from  the  earliest  times,  and  the  presumption  that  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  believed  in  One  (national)  god,  —  Moses  being  in  their 
confidence,  —  are  inestimable  facts  to  me ;  but  my  inference  from  the 
silence  of  Moses  about  a  future  life  ia  that  he  was  too  honest  to  teach 
what  he  did  not  know  to  be  true.    But  no  more  of  this. 

'<The  depressing  feeling  is  from  the  conflict  of  opinions  among 
people  fer  wiser  than  myself  about  points  which  I  do  not  believe  at 
all ;  points  which  they  believe,  but  in  different  ways.  I  am  pretty 
confident  that  I  am  right  in  seeing  the  progression  of  ideas  throu^ 
thousands  of  yeaia, — a  progression  advanced  by  every  new  form  of 
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fidth  (of  the  four  great  fonui)-* every  one  of  theie  faiths  being  beeefc 
by  the  same  ooiraptioiis.  But  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  who  has 
x^gaided  the  matter  thne  :  and  it  is  an  awful  thxDg  to  stand  alone  in ; 
— for  a  half-leamed  person  at  least  But  I  cannot  decline  qpealdng 
about  it.  We  cannot  understand  the  old  Egyptians  and  Arabians 
through  any  other  channel  of  study.  I  must  speak  as  diffidently  as 
I  truly  feel,  and  as  simply  as  poaaible.  One  thing  (which  I  am  to 
work  out  tomorrow)  I  cannot  be  wrong  in ;  *--in  clainung  for  the  old 
heathens  the  same  rule  we  chum  to  be  judged  by.  If  we  refuse  to 
have  our  faith  judged  by  our  state  of  society,  we  must  not  conclude 
on  dieirs  by  their  state  of  society.  If  we  estimate  our  moral  ideas 
by  the  minds  of  our  best  thinkers^  we  must  estimate  theiis  by  their 
philosophersy  and  not  by  the  commonalty.  Tuaigting  on  this,  I  think 
I  can  show  that  we  luiTe  no  right  to  despise  either  their  fisdth  or  their 
best  men.  I  must  try,  in  short,  to  show  that  Men's  faculties  exist 
complete,  and  pretty  much  alike,  in  all  ages ;  and  that  the  diyerdty 
of  the  objects  on  which  they  are  exercised  is  of  far  less  consequence 
than  the  exerdse  itsell  —  Do  you  not  feel  strangely  alone  in  your 
views  of  the  highest  subjects?  I  do.  I  really  know  of  no  one  but 
you  to  whom  I  can  speak  freely  about  mine.  To  a  great  d^;ree,  I 
always  did  feel  this.  I  used  to  long  to  be  a  catholic,  though  I  deeply 
suspected  that  no  reliance  on  authority  would  give  me  peace  of  mind. 
Now,  all  such  longings  are  out  of  the  question ;  for  I  feel  that  I  never 
e<mld  believe  on  any  ground  of  reasoning  what  I  once  took  for  granted 
in  prejudice.  But  I  do  feel  sadly  lonely,  for  this  reason, — that  I 
could  not,  if  I  tried,  communicate  to  any  one  the  feeling  that  I  have 
that  the  theological  belief  of  almost  every  body  in  the  civilized  world 
is  baseless.  The  veiy  statement  between  you  and  me  looks  startling 
in  its  presumption.  And  if  I  could,  I  dare  not,  till  I  have  more 
assurance  than  I  have  now  that  my  faith  is  enough  for  my  own  self- 
government  and  support  I  know,  as  well  as  I  ever  knew  any  thing, 
that  for  support  I  reaUy  need  nothing  else  than  a  steady  desire  to 
learn  the  truth  and  abide  by  it ;  and,  for  self-government,  that  it  is 
enough  to  revere  my  own  best  nature  and  capabilities :  but  it  wiU 
reqidre  a  long  process  of  proof  before  I  can  be  sure  that  these  convic- 
tions will  avail  me,  under  daily  pressure,  instead  of  those  by  which  I 
have  lived  all  my  life.  At  my  age,  when  the  season  of  moral  resolu- 
tion, and  of  permanent  fervour  from  the  reception  of  new  ideas  is 
pretty  well  over,  one's  goodness  must  be,  I  fear,  more  the  result  of 
habit  than  of  new  inspiration.  —  And  yet  there  is  hope  that  some 
youthfulness  is  left  in  me,  too.    I  trust  so  from  my  interest  in  the 
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sabjecto  I  am  now  writing  about :  and  I  have  latdy  fiiirly  broken  the 
only  two  bad  habits  that  ever  had  maoh  power  over  me.       

«I  qnite  enjoy  yonr  letter.  I  am  always  pleased  to  have  yoor 
thonghts  on  your  present  subjects  of  study, — as  I  show  by  sending 
you  mine.  I  agree  emphatically  with  you  about  philoeopheis  invent- 
ing methods  instead  of  leaming.from  nature  how  to  teach. 

*'  My  house  is  so  pretty,  now  it  is  finished !  I  hope  Emexson  ia 
coming.  Would  you  like  to  come  and  meet  him  or  not?  I  dont 
know  whether  he  interests  you«        J' 

Mr.  Atkinson's  reply  was  delightful  to  me  at  the  time ;  and  it 
is  so  now,  in  remembrance  of  that  time,  —  the  beginning  of  my 
free  communication  to  him  of  my  yiews  and  studies.  It  is  no 
fair  specimen  of  his  letters  when  I  rose  to  a  more  equal  reci- 
procity of  intercourse,  and  when  the  comfort  and  satisfiEustion 
which  I  derived  from  standing  firm  on  a  higher  standpoint  than 
I  had  at  this  time  reached  rendered  unnecessary  the  kind  of 
encouragement  which  I  derived  from  the  following  letter. 

"18,  Upper  GHoucester  Place,  November  13, 1847. 
"My  deab  Friend, — Your  letter  has  interested  me  extremely. — 
Most  certainly  we  must  judge  the  tree  by  its  fruit,  and  the  doctrine 
by  its  influence ;  calculating,  of  course,  the  whole  circumstances  and 
material  in  which  that  doctrine  has  to  operate :  and  it  would  appear 
that  all  opinions  with  regard  to  a  God  and  a  future  life  had  much 
the  same  fruits  and  sustaining  influence,  though  producing  results 
in  proportion  to  the  grossness  and  immorality  of  the  times.  But  we 
must  consider  each  view  as  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  knowledge  and 
reason,  and  so,  perhaps,  essential  to  the  ciicumBtances  of  the  times  in 
which  it  existed.  I  would  strongly  urge  a  full  consideration  of  this 
view ;  that  Man  cannot  interfere  with  truth  or  nature ;  but  that 
himself  and  his  opinions  are  evolved  in  due  course, — not  in  a  per- 
ceptible direct  line,  but  necessarily  so,  as  regards  the  whole ;  so  that 
in  a  wide  view  of  the  question,  whatever  is,  is  right,  in  its  general 
and  ultimate  bearing,  and  ever  must  be  so.  That  legislators  have 
ever  given  forth  certain  views  from  motives  of  poHcy,  and  not  from 
conviction  of  their  truth,  seems  to  me  a  most  unwarrantable  assertion, 
and  certainly  not  agreeing  with  facts  of  the  present  times  which  we 
are  able  to  recognise  ;  though  doubtless  it  was  and  is  often  so.  You 
will  do  a  great  and  good  thing  if  you  can  trace  the  origin  and  prog- 
ress of  opinion  in  Egypt    I  had  designed  to  do  this  in  a  general  and 
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philoeophieal  .sense  in  the  Introdaction  to  my  contemplated  work, 
and  to  wage  war,  tooth  and  nail,  as  thej  say,  against  the  assumptions 
of  natnxal  theology.  Philosophers,  with  haodly  an  exception,  ding  to 
the  idea  of  a  Qod  creator :  Bacon  at  the  head  of  them,  saying  that  he 
would  rather  believe  in  all  things  most  gross  and  absuid,  than  that 
creation  was  without  a  mind.  How  unphiloeophical — I  had  almost 
said  contemptible  1  *  I  zecogmsed  a  godhead  long  after  I  rejected  a 
revelation ;  but  I  can  now  perceive  no  tittle  of  evidence,  in  the  mind 
or  out  of  the  mind,  so  to  speak, — for  such  a  belief,  but  that  all 
evidence,  reason  and  analogy  are  against  it ;  and  that  the  origin  of 
the  idea  is  traceable  to  the  erroxs  (and  necessary  errors)  of  the  mind 
striving  in  ignorance. 

'*  I  delight  in  the  tone  of  mind  in  which  you  enter  on  the  inquiry 
with  regard  to  Egypt's  Faith.  That  noble  feeling  —  &ith,  how  sadly 
is  it  cramped  and  misapplied, —though  never  to  be  considered  sad  in 
its  position  in  the  chain  of  progress,  any  more  than  pain  or  death  is 
sad,  as  essential  to  the  progress  of  life,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  law. 
It  is  well  that  men  feel  loneliness  in  advancing  in  truth,  for  it  holds 
them  back  to  instruct  and  bring  otheis  forward,  and  gives  them  a 
mission  to  perfonn,  to  save  their  fellows  from  that  to  which  they  can- 
not return.  For  knowledge,  to  the  truthful  and  earnest,  is  a  mistress 
to  whom  you  are  wedded  for  life :  and  in  confidence  and'  constancy 
must  you  seek  your  self-respect  and  happiness,  whatever  may  be  the 
peril  and  disaffection  of  the  world.  '  I  place  a  sword  in  the  world,' 
said  Christ, '  and  set  brother  against  brother.' — 'But  blessed  are  those 
who  are  persecuted  for  righteousness*  sake.'  I  see  no  pleasure  in 
martyrdom  :  but  I  feel  it  necessary  to  die  if  it  must  be,  in  maintaining 
what  I  believe  —  earnestly,  and  in  reason  and  faith  believe,  — to  be 
true  :  to  sacrifice  friendship  and  every  other  thing  to  main  tain  this 
predominating  impulse  and  want.  Tou  feel,  nevertheless,  a  sense  of 
loneliness  now  ;  and  so  do  I ;  and  have  done  more  than  I  do  now. 
But  this  is  passing  away,  and  one  friend  in  truth  is  a  host  against 
the  world  assembled.  The  time  may  come  when  you,  and  perhaps  I, 
may  be  pointed  at  and  despised  by  thousands.  Pshaw  I  what  matter? 
I  have  more  fear  of  an  east  wind  or  a  November  fog,  than  of  all  the 
hubbub  they  can  make.  But  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  it  will 
not  be  so.  There  are  too  many  believing  as  we  believe  on  vital  ques- 
tions, and  many  more  who  are  indifferent ;  and  others  may  be  con- 
vinced.   Yet,  still,  the  sense  of  loneliness  will  accompany  you  more 

*  See  in  explaiiation  of  this,  "Letters  on  the  Laws  of  Man's  Nature  and 
Developmenty*'  pp.  180, 182, 183. 
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arletBtfazooghmuch  of  joor  social  intenonne;  and  friends  may  grow 
cold,  and  you  may  be  inisrepiesented  and  xnisundeistood.  But  out 
of  this  sense  of  loneliness  shall  grow  your  etrangth,  as  tiie  oak,  stand- 
ing alone,  grows  and  strengthens  with  the  stonn  ;  whilst  the  ivy, 
ftli-nging  for  piotection  to  the  old  temple  wall,  has  no  power  of  self- 
support  Be  sure  that  you  will  find  sufficient,  if  yoa  hold  to  the 
tmUi,  and  are  true  to  youieelfl  How  well  does  the  great  philoaopfaer 
speak  of  the  pleasure  of  standing  foitified  in  truth  watching  the  wan- 
dering up  and  down  of  other  minds,  and  in  pity  and  charity  bending 
over  their  weakness !  Strong  in  the  faith  and  knowledge  of  good 
intentions,  we  must  endeavour  to  fix  the  good,  true,  and  noble  im- 
pulses, and  obliterate  the  evil  ones.  Thus  we  shall  be  strong  in 
resignation  and  gratitude,  enjoying  all  tilings  that  we  may ;  indiffer- 
ent as  to  the  end,  seeing  that  it  is  of  no  mace  consequence  that  we 
should  live  again,  than  that  the  pebbk-etones  riiould  rise  and  become 
living  beings.  The  difficulty  is  not  in  the  condition  of  self-reliance, 
but  in  the  want  of  sympathy  under  the  pressure  of  adverse  opinion, 
and  the  mass  of  our  prejudices  which  still  encumber  the  brain's  action, 
and  the  soil  where  better  thoughts  and  habits  should  have  been  early 
sown.  Lesser  minds  will  hereafter  float  easily  and  menily  down  the 
stream  where  you  find  impediments ;  but  the  necessity  of  self-support 
will  give  you  strength,  and  pleasures  which  they  shall  not  feel ;  and 
so  the  balance  and  opportunity  are  more  even  than  would  at  first 
appear.  A  noble  path  lies  before  yon,  and  stem  necessity  bids  you 
accept  unmoved  what  was  'designed ' —  for  you  from  all  time, — that 
link  of  being  in  which  you  exist  and  act.  Not  alone  are  we,  but 
bound  in  the  etenud.  laws  of  the  whole.  Let  us  unindividualize  oun 
selves ; — merge  our  personality  in  the*infinite  ; — raise  the  ideal  in 
our  mind ; —  see  each  as  but  a  part  of  that  ideal ;  —  and  we  lose  the 
sense  of  imperfection  —  the  sense  of  individual  opinions  and  character, 
and  rise  into  a  new  life  of  god-like  conceptions  —  active,  practical, 
and  earnest ;  but  above  the  acddents  of  li£B  :  not  altogether  separate 
fitnn,  but  superior  to  them ;  enjoying  all  the  harmonious  action  of 
mind  and  body  ;  loving  with  idl  our  heart  and  in  spirit,  all  that  is 
good  and  noble  and  most  beautiful;  —  casting  out  and  destroying 
every  wrong  action  of  the  mind,  as  we  would  the  pains  and  ills  of  the 
body  :  — ^  warming  with  affecticm  and  interest  for  every  human  being ; 
imtouched  except  by  pity  for  their  ill  thoughts  of  us :  —  such  are 
aspirations  which  may  live  in  the  breast  which  has  rejected  its  Man- 
Qodf  and  lost  all  faith  in  consciousness  revived  in  the  same  shape  and 
being  from  the  grave.    At  least  we  lose  the  fear,  (if  we  have  not  the 
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liope,)  and  the  ciune  of  a  cmel  uncertainty,  and  are  left  free  to  enjoy 
the  present  in  seeking  our  best  and  highest  happiness  and  exaltation. 
The  highest  minds  will  still  impress  the  world  with  the  sense  of  what 
is  right ;  and  the  religion  of  morals  and  philosophy  will  advance, 
nntil  theology  is  in  the  grave,  and  man  will  be  free  to  think,  and, 
morally  expanded,  will  be  more  free  to  act  than  perhaps  has  yet 
entered  into  many  brains  to  conceive  ;  because  men,  in  their  fears  and 
ignoiance,  look  into  the  darkness  and  not  into  the  light,  and  cannot 
measure  beyond  their  knowledge.  But  this  is  too  much  of  a  preach- 
ment, —  so  I  say  stop  ! 

'^  I  should  like,  indeed,  very  much  to  see  Emerson  if  it  could  be, 
you  may  be  sure.  I  think  you  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  him.  I 
fear  I  have  filled  up  my  letter  with  nothing,  when  I  have  so  much  in 
my  thoughts  to  say  that  has  engaged  my  attention. 

"Well,  well,  —  all  in  time.    I  am  glad  to  hear  Mr. is 

talking  over  such  important  questions  with  you.  I  hope  you  will 
find  him  fr^  and  wise.    Pray  remember  me  to  them,  will  you? 

and  to  that  cheerful,  dear  woman,  Mrs. .    You  have  not  told 

me  what  is  to  be  the  motto  of  your  dial.  Never  mind  but  you 
shoidd  difier  from  the  world ;  and,  with  that  wise  doubt  of  self 
which  you  express,  you  need  not  fear ;  for  that  will  lead  you  to 
dwell  on  evidence,  and  on  the  cause  of  your  opponent's  errors, 
and  how  you  should  be  satisfied  if  your  convictions  be  indeed  the 
truth. 

"  Adieu,  &c.,  &a, 

"a  G.  ATKINSON." 

^  P.  S.  —  A  friend  just  writes  to  me  that  he  cannot  understand  the 
consciousness  of  doing  wrong,  if  we  have  no  free  will,  and  are  not 
accountable.  This  is  at  the  root  of  the  errors  of  philosophers,  who 
take  a  particular  state  of  feeling  for  the  simple  and  essential  con- 
dition of  an  innate  sense.  They  argue  a  God  from  a  similar  error. 
Conscience  arises  from  a  sense  of  right,  with  the  desire  that  the  right 
should  be  done.  But  what  is  felt  to  be  right  depends  much  on  the 
state  of  opinion  and  society.  The  sense  of  sinning  is  a  mere  condition 
and  habit  of  thinking,  arising  from  a  belief  in  free  will  —  a  deifying 
of  the  mind. 

'^Much  of  the  manner  that  has  been  thought  pride  in  me,  has 
arisen  from  a  sense  of  loneliness  and  non-sympathy  with  the  opinions 
of  others,  and  that  they  would  dislike  my  opinions  if  they  fuUy  knew 
them.  But  I  am  passing  over  this  barrier,  in  losing  the  care  and 
thought  of  sympathy,  in  a  livelier  interest  and  care  for  the  happiness 
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of  all,  tnd  in  the  thought  of  the  ttkinuite  glory  and  tiium;^  of  ail 
troth — vhen  the  wrong  shall  pro?e  right,  and  the  right  ahaU  become 
wrong." 

Mj  reply  will  close,  for  the  present,  the  subject  of  my  anti- 
theological  views,  at  the  beginning'  of  my  intimate  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Atkinson. 

"  AMBLBmiBy'Noyeiiiber  21, 18i7. 

*  My  dbab  Friend,— It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  write  that  last 
letter  to  me.  I  agree  in,  and  like,  almost  every  word  of  it :  but  I 
was  especially  pleased  to  see  your  distinct  recognition  of  the  good  of 
the  old  superstitions  in  their  day.  As  a  necessarian,  you  are  of 
course  bound  to  recognise  this :  but  the  way  in  which  you  point  it 
out  pleases  me,  because  it  is  the  great  idea  I  have  before  me  in  my 
book.  I  have  found  the  good  of  those  old  superstitions  in  my  day. 
How  it  might  have  been  with  me  (how  much  better)  if  I  had  had 
parents  of  your  way  of  tidnking,  there  is  no  saying.  'As  it  was,  I 
was  very  religious  (te  beyond  the  knowledge  and  intentions  of  my 
parents)  till  I  was  quite  grown  up.  I  don't  know  what  I  should 
have  done  without  my  fidth;  for  t  was  an  unhealthy  and  most 
unhappy  child,  and  had  no  other  resource.  Yet  it  used  to  strike  me 
often,  and  most  painfully  that,  whatever  relief  and  comfort  my 
religion  gave  to  my  feelings,  it  did  not  help  me  much  against  my 
faults.  Certainly,  my  belief  in  a  iuture  life  never  was  either  check 
or  stimulus  to  me  in  the  matter  of  self-government.  Five-and- 
twenty  years  ago  I  became  a  thoroughly  grounded  necessarian.  I 
have  never  wavered  for  an  hour  on  that  point  since ;  and  nothing 
ever  gave  me  so  much  comfort  Of  course  this  paved  the  way  for  the 
cessation  of  prayer.  I  left  off  playing  howeveiv  less  from  seeing  the 
absurdity,  (though  I  did  see  it)  of  petitioning  about  things  already 
ordained,  than  from  a  keen  sense  oi  the  impiety  of  prayer.  First, 
I  could  not  pmy  for  daily  bread,  or  for  any  outward  good,  because  I 
really  did  not  wish  to  ask  for  them, — not  knowing  whether  they 
would  be  good  for  me  or  not.  So,  for  some  years,  I  prayed  only  for 
good  states  of  mind  for  myself  and  others.  Of  course,  the  feeling 
grew  on  me  that  true  piety  required  resignation  about  spiritual 
nuttteis  as  much  as  others.  So  I  left  off  express  prayer :  and  with- 
out remorse.  As  for  Chrisfs  eiample  and  need  of  prayer, — I  felt 
that  he  did  oot  mean  what  we  mean  by  prayer :  and  I  tibink  so  stiU. 
I  think  he  would  condemn  our  prayers  as  much  as  be  did  those  of 
,  the  Pharisees  of  his  time :  and  that  with  him  pngrer  was  contem- 
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pktion  and  aspiration  clnefl^.  —  Next,  I  saw  very  painfally,  (I  mean 
with  the  pain  of  diHgmt)  how  mneh  lower  a  thing  ft  is  to  lead  even 
the  loftiest  life  from  a  rcagavd  to  the  will  or  mind  of  any  other  being, 
than  from  a  natmral  working  out  of  our  own  powers.  I  felt  this  fii^ 
as  to  resignation  imder  sofferiqg,  and  soon  after  as  to  moral  actkm. 
Now,  I  do  know  something  of  this  matter  of  lesignotion.  I  know  it 
to  the  v&y  bottom.  I  have  been  a  very  great  sufferer,  —  subject  to 
keen  miseiies  almost  all  my  Mfe  till  quite  ktely ;  and  never,  I  am 
pretly  confident,  did  any  one  acquiesce  in  Ood's  wifl  with  a  more 
permanent  enthnsiaam  than  I  did; — because  this  suited  the  bent 
of  my  natcore.  But  I  became  ashamed  of  this  ;•— ashamed  of  that 
Idnd  of  support  wiien  I  f<^t  I  had  a  mnch  higher  ground  of  patience 
in  myself.  (Only  tinnk  how  shoeked  the  orthodox  would  be  at  tins, 
«nd  how  they  would  talk  of  the  depravity  of  our  nature,  and  of  my 

«wM  presumption !    I  saw  a  sent  of  scared  staiile  on  Mrs. ?s 

&ce  the  other  day,  when,  in  talking  about  education,  I  said  we  had 
yet  to  see  what  could  be  done  by  a  direct  appeid  to  our  noble  human 
siature.  She,  liberal  as  she  is,  thinks  we  have  such  active  bad  ten- 
dencies, audi  interior  corruption,  that  we  can  do  nothing  without** 
not  effort,  or  toil,  but — Hdp.  Yet  she,  and  Mrs. '—  too,  devours 
tny  Household  Education  papers,  as  if  she  had  never  met  with  any 
thing  true  before  on  that  subject  ^le  says  I  most  certainly  have 
•been  a  modier  in  a  pre-extetent  state :  and  yet,  if  she  knew  that  these 
papers  were  foondeid  on  'infidel'  and  phrenological  piinciples,  she 
would  mourn  over  me  with  deep  grief.) — Well  but, — you  see  now, 
how  long  a  pieporation  I  have  had ;  and  how  gradual,  for  my  present 
freedom.  —  As  to  what  my  present  views  are,  when  clearly  brought 
to  the  point  of  expression,  they  are  just  these.  I  feel  a  most  rev- 
erential sense  of  something  wholly  beyond  our  apprehension.  Here 
we  are,  in  the  universe !  this  is  all  we  know :  and  while  we  fed 
ourselves  in  this  isolated  position,  witli  obscurity  before  and  behind, 
we  must  feel  that  there  is  something  above  and  beyond  us.  If  that 
eomething  were  God,  (as  people  mean  by  that  word,  and  I  am  con- 
£dent  it  is  not)  he  would  consider  those  of  us  the  noblest  who  must 
have  evidence  in  order  to  belief; — who  can  wait  to  learn,  rather 
than  rush  into  supposition.  As  for  the  whole  series  of  Faith^  my 
prssentt  studies  would  have  been  enough,  if  I  had  not  been  prepared 
before,  to  convince  me  ^«t  all  the  forms  of  the  higher  religions  con- 
tain, (in  their  best  aspect)  the  same  great  and  noble  ideas,  which  arise 
naturally  out  of  our  own  minds,  and  grow  with  the  growth  of  the 
general  mind ;  but  that  there  is  teaUy  no  evidence  whatever  of  any 
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sort  of  revelation,  at  any  point  in  the  histoiy.  The  idea  of  a  futoie 
life,  too,  I  take  to  be  a  neoeesaiy  one,  (I  mean  neceesaiy  for  support) 
in  its  proper  place,  bat  likely  to  die  oat  when  men  better  understand 
their  natnre  and  the  wmmwrn  bonum  which  it  indosesL  *  At  the  same 
time,  so  ignorant  as  I  am  of  what  is  possible  in  nature,  I  do  not  deny 
the  possibility  of  a  life  after  death :  and  if  I  believed  the  desire  for  it 
to  be  as  universal  as  I  once  thought  it,  I  should  look  upon  so  uni- 
versal a  tendency  as  some  presumption  in  favour  of  a  continuous  life. 
But  I  doubt  the  desire  and  belief  being  so  general  as  they  are  said  to 
be  :  and  then,  the  evidence  in  favour  of  it  is  nothing ; — except  some 
unaccountable  mesmeric  stories. — As  for  your  correspondent's  very 
young  question,  about  why  we  should  do  right,  — how  such  remarks 
show  that  we  neglect  our  own  nature  while  running  after  the  sup- 
posed pleasure  of  another!  I  am  sure  I  never  felt  more  desirous 
of  the  right  than  I  do  now,  or  more  discomposed  when  it  flashes 
across  me  that  I  have  done  wrong.  But  I  need  not  write  about  this 
to  you,  of  all  people.  —  What  a  long  confession  of  faith  I  have  written 
you  I  Yes,  it  is  faith,  is  it  not  1 — and  not  infidelity,  as  ninety-nine 
hundredths  of  the  world  would  call  it  —  As  for  the  Icmeliness  I 
spoke  of,  I  don't  generally  mind  it:  and  there  is  abundant  ground 
of  sympathy  between  me  and  my  best  friends,  as  long  as  occasion 
does  not  require  that  I  should  give  names  to  my  opinions.  I  have 
not  yet  had  any  struggle  with  my  natural  openness  or  indiscretion. 
I  never  could  conceal  any  opinion  I  hold,  and  I  am  sore  I  never 
would :  and  I  know  therefore  that  I  am  at  the  mercy  (in  r^ard  to 
reputation  and  some  of  my  friendships)  of  accident,  which  may  at 
any  hour  render  an  avowal  necessary.  But  I  do  not  fear  this. 
I  have  run  so  many  inferior  risks,  and  suffered  so  little  in  my 
peace  by  divers  avowals  and  heresies,  that  I  am  not  likely  to  tremble 
now.    What  does  give  me  a  qualm  sometimes,  is  thinking  what  such 

friends  as and  as will  suffer,  whenever  they  come  to  know 

that  I  think  their  **  Christian  hope"  baseless.  They  are  widows,  and 
they  live  by  their  expectation  of  a  future  life.*    I  seriously  believe 

that would  go  mad  or  die,  if  this  hope  was  shaken  in  her : 

and  my  opinions  are  more  to  her  than  any  others  since  her  husband's 
death.  But  I  say  to  myself  as  you  would  say,  —  that  these  matters 
must  take  care  of  themselves.  If  the  truth  comes  to  me,  I  must 
believe  it  —  Yes,  1  should  not  wonder  if  there  is  a  prodigious  clamour 

*  I  need  not  have  feared.  The  one  was  offended  and  the  other  griered ; 
but  neither  understood  me.  The  one  behaved  ill  and  the  other  well ;  and  both 
presently  settled  down  into  their  habitual  oonoeptioiis. 
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against  me,  aome  dhjy  aa  you  aay ;  —  perhaps  after  this  book  comes 
out.  But  I  don't  think  I  should  caie  for  that,  about  a  matter  of 
opinion.  I  should  (or  might)  about  a  matter  of  conduct ;  for  I  am 
sadly  weak  in  my  love  of  approbation :  but  about  a  matter  of  opinion, 
I  can't  and  don't  believe  what  I  once  did ;  and  there 's  an  end.  It  is 
a  thing  which  settles  itself ;  —  for  there  is  no  going  back  to  discarded 
beliefs.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  have  you  to  speak  to,  and  to 
look  to  for  sympathy.  It  is  a  delightful  indulgence  and  refreshment : 
but  if  you  were  to  die,  or  to  be  engrossed  by  other  interests  and 
occupations,  so  as  to  diveige  from  me,  I  think.  I  could  do  without 
sympathy,  in  a  matter  so  certain  as  my  inability  to  believe  as  I  once 
^d.  —  But  enough  and  too  much.  There  will  surely  never  be  occa- 
sion to  write  you  such  a  letter  again.  But  I  have  written,  not  so 
much  about  my  mind,  as  about  a  mind,  which  you,  as  a  philosopher, 
may  like  to  see  into,  as  well  as  to  sympathise  with  as  a  finend. 

I  walk  every  morning,  never  stopping  for  weather.  I  shall  have  the 
young  moon  now  for  ten  days.  Emerson  is  engaged  (lecturing)  deep 
at  present,  but  hopes  to  come  by  and  by.  He  is  free,  if  any  man  is. 
80  I  hope  you  can  come  when  he  does. — The  motto  of  the  dial  is, 
*<  Come,  light !  Visit  me  1 "    Old  Wordsworth  likes  this  much. 

''  O  I  your  letter  was  very  pleasant  to  me.  We  rarely  agree  as 
oompletdy  as  I  do  in  that 

'^  Qood  night  I — it  is  late.    Ever  yours  truly, 

"H.  MARTINEAU." 

Mr.  Emeraon  did  come.  He  spent  a  few  days  in  February 
with  me;  and,  un&vouiable  as  the  season  was  for  seeing  the 
district,  —  the  fells  and  meadows  being  in  their  dunnest  hay- 
colour  instead  of  gieen,  —  he  saw  in  rides  with  a  neighbour  and 
myself  some  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  nearer  scenery. 
I  remember  bringing  him,  one  early  morning,  the  first  green 
spray  of  the  wild  cuirant,  frt)m  a  warm  nook.  We  met  soon 
after  in  London,  where  Mr.  Atkinson  made  acquaintance  with 
biuL  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  have  for  my  guest  one  of 
the  most  honoiued  of  my  American  hosts,  and  to  find  him  as 
full  as  ever  of  the  sincerity  and  serenity  which  had  inspired  me 
with  so  cordial  a  reverence  twelve  years  before. 

The  mention  of  ^*  Household  Education "  in  the  letter  just 
quoted  reminds  me  of  some  work  that  I  was  busy  about  when 
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Hiviied  to  ga  to  the  East  *^  The  People's  Jomnal"  was  then  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  SaundOTs,  who  has  siiiee  shown  more  of  his 
quality  than  he  had  scope  for  in  that  periodical,  but  who  engaged 
mj  respect  by  the  spirit  in  which  he  earned  on  his  enterprise. 
He  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  me  before ;  but  we  soon  became 
friends  on  the  ground  of  that  enterprise  of  his ;  and  I  wrote  a 
good  deal  for  him ;  —  a  set  of  ps^)er8  called  "  Surveys  &om  the 
Mountain,"  and  many  on  desultory  sulgecte :  I  fbiget  when  it 
was  that  he  suggested  the  subject  of  "  Household  Education"  to 
me,  as  one  which  required  different  tseatment  firom  any  that  il^ 
had  hitherto  met  with :  but  it  was  certainly  after  ray  return 
from  the  East,  and  after  his  discontinuance  of  the  ''People's 
Journal/'  that  I  planned  the  yolume,  —  the  first  chapters  of 
which  had  been  written  at  his  request.  When  I  was  entirely 
independent  of  him,  and  had  nothing  to  consider  but  the  besfe 
use  to  make  of  my  opportunity,  I  resolved  to  write  the  book  for 
the  Secularist  order  of  parents.  It  had  been  conveyed  to  me,  be- 
fore this  time,  that  there  was  a  great  want  of  javenile  litemtorfr 
for  the  Sectdarists,  who  eontd  obtain  few  st<»y-bookB  for  their 
(diildren  which  were  not  stuffed  with  what  was  in  their  eyes  per- 
nicious superstition.  People  of  all  belief^  can  see  the  hardship 
of  this ;  and  I  was  forcibly  struck  by  it.  If  the  age  of  fiction- 
writing  had  not  been  over  with  me,  so  that  I  felt  that  I  eotdd 
net  write  good  stories,  I  should  have  responded  to  the  ^peal  by 
writing  more  children's  talea  The  next  best  thing  that  I  could 
do  was  to  write  for  the  Secularists  a  familiar  book  on  "  House- 
hold Education."  Two  surprises  awaited  me,  on  the  appeazanee- 
of  that  Tolume :  —  the  bulk  of  the  Secularist  body,  and  the 
cordial  reception  of  the  hock  by  Christian  parents.  After  the 
puUication  of  the  '*  Atkinson  Letters,"  I  had  reason  to  know 
how  very  different  was  the  state  of  opinion  in  Eng^d  iraai  any 
thing  that  I  had  supposed  when  I  had  felt  lonely  in  my  view& 
I  then  found  that  I  was,  as  ieur  as  I  can  disooYori  actually  on  the 
side  of  tiie  nugority  of  sensible  and  thoughtful  persons;  and 
that  the  Christiana,  who  are  apt  to  look  on  a  seceder  as,  in  some 
aort,  a  &llen  person,  are  in  &ct  in  a  minority,  under  that  mode 
of  reckoning;    The  reception  of  my  book,  when  its  qualities 
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came  to  be  undentoody  prepaied  me  for  the  weloome  discovery 
of  the  actual  coiiditiDii  of  the  SecolanstSi  and  their  daily  ex« 
tending  prospects ;  while  it  prayed  that  there  are  a  good  many 
Christian  parents  who  can  accept  suggestion  and'  aid  from  one 
who  will  not  pronounce  their  Shibboleth;  and  that  they  can 
enter  into  moral  sympathy  with  one  who  finds  aspiration  to  be 
wholly  unconnected  with  notions  of  inherent  human  corruption^ 
free  will,  and  the  immortality  of  the  souL  The  book  was  pub- 
lished in  1848 ;  and  it  must  be  published  again ;  for  it  has  been 
iot  some  time  out  of  print. 

The  winter  of  1847  -  8  passed  delightfully  in  the  preparation 
of  my  book.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  higher  pleasure^  in 
which  intellectual  and  moral  eiyojrment  aie  commingled,  than  m 
writing  a  book  from  the  heart ; — a  book  of  one's  own  conception 
and  wrought  out  aU  alone:  and  I  doubt  whether  any  author 
could  feel  more  satisfaction,  (in  proportion  to  individual  capacity 
for  pleasure,  of  course)  in  the  production  of  a  book  than  I  did  in 
regard  to  "  Eastern  life."  I  wrote  oa  in  entire  security  about  its 
publication ;  for  I  had  made  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Murray  in 
the  autuma  His  &their  had  wished  to  publish  for  me,  and  had 
made  more  than  one  overture ;  and  I  wished  to  try  whether  there 
was  advantage,  in  point  of  circulation,  in  being  published  by 
Murray.  After  the  failure  of  the  ''Game  Law  Tales,"  I  oour 
sidered  myself  fully  authorised  to  do  the  best  I  could  for  my 
next  work ;  and  especially  for  one  so  considerable  as  "  Eastern 
life."  I  had  every  desire  that  Mr.  Murray  should  know  pre^- 
eisely  what  he  was  undertaking ;  and  I  explained  to  him,  in  the 
presence  of  a  witness,  as  distinctly  as  possible,  and  even  with 
reiteration,  what  the  plan  and  agreement  of  the  book  were  de- 
signed to  be.  He  seemed  so  entirely  satisfied,  and  offered  his 
terms  afterwards  with  so  much  good  will,  that  I  never  dreamed 
of  difficulty,  and  sent  him  the  M.  S.  of  the  two  first  volumes 
when  finished.  After  a  note  of  acknowlsdgment  and  complir 
ment|  the  M.  S*  was  immediately  returned,  with  a  curt  note 
which  afforded  no  explanation.  Mr.  Murray  could  not  publish 
the  book ;  and  that  was  alL  The  story  goes  that  Mr.  Murray 
was  alarmed  by  beii^  told,  —  what  he  then  gave  forth  as  his 
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plea  for  broach  of  contiacty  —  that  the  book  was  a  ''conapiiaqr 
against  Moses."  Without  crediting  this  joke  in  full,  we  may 
suppose  that  his  clerical  clients  interfered  to  compel  him  to  re- 
sign the  publication ;  and  I  understood,  on  good  authority,  long 
after,  when  the  success  of  the  book  was  secure,  that  he  heartily 
regretted  the  mischance.  I  wrote  by  the  same  day's  post  to  Mr. 
Moxon,  to  tell  him  the  Hacta  of  the  case,  and  to  offer  him  the 
publication,  which  he  accepted  by  return  of  post^  —  on  the  usual 
terms ;  viz.,  that  Mr.  Moxon  should  take  the  risk,  and  give  me 
two-thirds  of  the  profits.  The  first  yeai^s  proceeds  made  my 
house  and  its  contents  my  own.  I  declined  all  interest  in  the 
second  edition,  desiring  that  my  share  of  the  proceeds  should  go 
to  the  cheapening  of  the  book.  I  had  got  aU  I  wanted  &om  it, 
in  the  way  of  money,  and  I  had  an  earnest  desire  that  it  should 
circulate  widely  among  the  less  opulent  class  who  were  most 
likely  to  sympathise  with  its  contents.  I  do  not  know  why  I 
should  not  relate  an  incident,  in  connexion  with  this  matter, 
which  it  gratifies  me  to  recall  One  day  in  the  desert,  when 
some  hostile  Arabs  waylaid  our  party,  my  cameMeader  trotted 
me  away,  against  my  will,  from  the  spectacle  of  the  fight  which 
was  to  ensue.  The  same  thing  happened  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tates ; 
and  we  three  found  ourselves  near  a  clump  of  acacias  where  we 
were  to  await  the  event  of  the  feud,  and  the  rest  of  our  caravan. 
We  alighted,  and  sat  down  in  the  scanty  shade.  Mr.  Tates  ob- 
served that  thiB  encounter  would  be  a  picturesque  incident  for 
my  book  :  and  this  led  us  to  talk  of  whether  there  should  be  a 
book  or  not  I  told  Mr.  Yates  that  this  was  a  good  opportunity 
for  mentioning  my  chief  scruple  about  writing  the  book  at  aU. 
I  knew  he  and  Mrs.  Yates  would  not  sympathise  in  it ;  but  yet 
it  was  best  to  utter  it  frankly.  I  scrupled  about  making  money 
by  a  journey  which  was  his  gift.  The  surprise  expressed  in  his 
countenance  was  really  amusing.  "  0,  dear ! "  said  he :  ''  I  am 
sure  Mrs.  Yates  and  I  shall  be  very  happy  indeed  if  you  should 
be  able  so  soon  to  make  your  house  completely  your  own.  It 
will  be,  indeed,  another  pleasant  consequence  of  this  journey, 
that  we  had  not  thought  of*  It  gave  me  hearty  satisfiiction^ 
aft«r  this,  to  write  to  them  that,  through  this  book,  their  kind 
wish  was  fulfilled. 
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MISS  BERR7. 
(FhOM  TEB  "Daily  Niwa"  of  Notkmbib  SO,  186S.] 

An  event  occnned  last  Satoiday  night  which  makes  ns  ask  onz^ 
selves  whether  we  have  really  passed  the  middle  of  onr  centuy.  In 
the  course  of  Saturday  night,  the  twentieth  of  November,  one  died 
who  could  and  did  tell  so  much  of  what  happened  early  in  the  reign 
of  George  the  Third,  that  hearers  felt  as  if  they  were  in  personal  rela- 
tions with  the  men  of  that  time.  Miss  Berry  was  remarkable  enough 
in  herself  to  have  excited  a  good  deal  of  emotion  by  dying  any  time 
within  the  last  seventy  years.  Dying  now,  she  leaves  as  strong  as 
ever  the  impression  of  her  admirable  faculties,  her  generous  and 
affectionate  nature^  and  her  high  accomplishments,  while  awakening 
us  to  a  retrospect  of  the  changes  and  fiishions  of  our  English  intel- 
lect, as  expressed  by  literature.  She  was  not  only  the  woman  of 
letters  of  the  last  century  carried  forward  into  our  own — she  was  not 
only  the  woman  of  fashion  who  was  familiar  with  the  gaieties  of  life 
before  the  fair  daughters  of  George  the  Third  were  seen  abroad,  and 
who  had  her  own  will  and  way  with  society  up  to  last  Satoiday 
night :  she  was  the  repository  of  the  whole  literary  history  of  four- 
score years ;  and  when  she  was  pleased  to  throw  open  the  folding- 
doors  of  her  memory,  they  were  found  to  be  mirrors,  and  in  them 
was  seen  the  whole  procession  of  literature,  from  the  mournful  Cow- 
per  to  Tennyson  the  laureate. 

It  was  a  curious  sight — visible  till  recently,  though  now  all  are 
gone — the  chatting  of  three  ladies  on  the  same  sofa — the  two  Miss 
Berrys  and  their  intimate  friend,  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay.  Lady 
Charlotte  Lindsay  was  the  daughter  of  Lord  North ;  and  the  Miss 
Berrys  had  both  received,  as  was  never  any  secret,  the  offer  of  the 
hand  of  Horace  Walpole.  It  is  true  he  was  old,  and  knew  himself 
to  be  declining,  and  made  this  offer  as  an  act  of  friendship  and  grati- 
tude; but  still,  the  fact  remains  that  she,  who  died  last  Saturday 
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night,  might  have  been  the  wife  of  him  who  had  the  poet  Oiaj  for 
his  tutor.  These  ladies  brought  into  our  time  a  good  deal  of  the 
manners,  the  conversation  and  the  dress  of  the  last  centuij ;  bat  not 
at  all  in  a  way  to  cast  any  restraint  on  the  youngest  of  their  visitors, 
or  to  check  the  inclination  to  inquire  into  the  thoughts  and  ways  of 
men  long  dead,  and  the  influence  of  modes  long  passed  away.  It 
was  said  that  Miss  Berry's  parties  were  rather  blue ;  and  perhaps 
they  were  so ;  but  she  was  not  aware  of  it :  and  all  thought  of 
contemporary  pedantry  dissolved  under  her  stories  of  how  she  once 
found  on  the  table,  on  her  return  from  a  ball,  a  volume  of  *'  Plays  on 
the  Passions,"  and  how  she  kneeled  on  a  chair  at  the  table  to  see 
what  the  book  was  like,  and  was  found  there  —  feathers  and  satin 
shoes  and  all — by  the  servant  who  came  to  let  in  the  winter  morning 
light ;  or  of  how  the  world  of  literature  was  perplexed  and  distressed 
•^  as  a  swarm  of  bees  that  have  lost  their  queen — when  Dr.  Johnaoa 
died  ;  or  of  how  Charles  Fox  U8«xi  to  wonder  that  people  could  make 
such  a  fttss  about  that  dullest  of  new  books — Adam  Smith's  "  Wealth 
of  Nations.''  He  was  an  Eton  boy,  juat  promised  a  trip  to  Paris  by 
his  father,  when  Miss  Beny  was  bom ;  and  Pitt  waa  a  child  in  the 
nursery,  probably  applauded  by  his  maid  for  auceess  in  koming  to 
speak  phdn.  Bums  was  then  toddling  in  and  out^  over  the  threshold 
of  his  fftther's  cottage.  Just  when  she  waa  entering  on  the  novel- 
reading  age,  Evelina  came  out ;  and  Fanny  Bume/s  series  of  novela 
were  to  that  generation  of  young  people  what  Scott's  were  to  the  next 
but  one.  If  the  youths  and  maidens  of  that  time  had  bad  fiction, 
they  had  good  history ;  for  the  learned  Mr.  Qibbon  gave  them 
volume  after  volume  which  made  them  proud  of  their  age.  They 
talked  about  their  poets,  and,  no  donhi,  each  had  an  idol  in  that  day 
aa  in  oar's  and  every  body's.  Tlie  earnestness,  sense,  feeling  and 
point  of  Cowper  delighted  some ;  and  they  reverently  told  of  the 
sorrows  of  his  secluded  life^  as  glimpses  were  caught  of  him  in  bia 
walks  with  Mrs.  Unwin.  Others  stood  on  tiptoe  to  pe^  into  Dr. 
Darwin's  ''chaise"  as  he  went  his  professional  round,  writing  and 
polishing  his  verses  as  he  went ;  and  his  admireia  insisted  that  noth- 
ing so  brilliant  had  ever  been  written  before*  Miss  Berry  must  have 
well  remembered  the  first  exhibition  of  this  brilliancy  before  the 
careless  eyes  of  the  world ;  and  she  mnst  have  ranembeied  the  . 
strangeness  of  the  impression  when  Crabbe  tried  the  contrast  of  hia 
homely  pathosi,  encouraged  to  do  so  by  Burke.  And  then  came 
something  which  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  world  should  have 
leoeived  during  the  period  of  Johnson's  old  age,  and  the  maturity  of 
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Gibbon^  and  Sir  William  Jones,  and  Buna — the  vietched  rbymiBg 
of  tho  Baiheaatoa  eei  of  sentimeiital  pedants.  In  rebuke  of  them,, 
the  now  matore  woman  saw  the  theoxy  of  Wordsworth  xise ;  and  ia 
uebnke  of  hiniy  she  saw  the  young  and  confiient  Jeflfiej  and  his  eom^ 
sades  aiiae ;  and  in  lebuke  of  them,  saw  the  "  Quartarly  Review " 
azise,  when  she  was  b^|;inning  to  be  elderly.  She  saw  Joanna  Baillie'a 
grea;t  fame  rise  and  decline,  without  either  the  rise  or  decline  chang- 
ing in  the  least  the  countenance  or  the  mood  of  the  happy  being  whoso 
sunshine  came  from  quite  another  luminaiy  than  fsrne.  She  saw  the 
rise  of  Wordsworth's  fame,  growing  as  it  did  out  of  the  reaction  against 
the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  Johnsonian  and  Darwinian  schools ;  and 
she  lived  to  see  its  decline  when  the  great  purpose  was  fulfilled,  of  in* 
dttcing  poets  to  say  what  they  mean,  in  words  which  will  ansvrer  thab 
purpose.  She  saw  the  beginning  and  the  ^Eid  of  Moore's  popularity  ; 
and  the  rise  and  establishment  of  Cao^beIL's»  The  short  career  of 
Byron  passed  before  her  eyes  like  a  summer  storm  :  and  that  of  Scott 
constituted  a  great  interest  of  her  life  for  many  years.  What  an 
experience — to  have  studied  the  period  of  horrors  —  represented  by 
Monk  Lewis — of  conventionalism  in  Fanny  Bumey — of  meta- 
physical fiction  in  Godwin  —  of  historical  romance  in  Scott — and 
of  a  new  order  of  fiction  in  Dickens^  which  it  is  yet  too  soon  to 
eharacteiise  by  a  phrase. 

We  might  go  on  for  houra,  and  not  exhaust  the  history  of  what  she 
saw  on  the  side  of  literature  alone»  If  we  attempted  to  number  the 
scientific  men  who  have  crossed  her  threshold — the  foreigners  who 
found  within  her  doors  the  best  of  London  and  the  cream  of  society, 
we  should  never  have  done.  And  what  a  series  of  political  changea 
ghe  saw — the  continental  wars,  the  establishment  of  American  inde^ 
pendence — the  long  series  of  French  revolutions  —  the  career  of 
Washington,  of  Napoleon,  of  Nelson,  of  Wellington,  with  that  of  all 
the  statesmen  from  Lord  Chatham  to  Peel — from  Franklin  to  Web* 
ster  I  But  it  is  too  much.  It  is  bewildering  to  us,  though  it  never 
overpowered  her.  She  seemed  to  forget  nothing,  and  to  notice  every 
things  and  to  be  able  to  bear  so  long  a  life  in  such  times ;  but  she 
might  well  be  glad  to  sink  to  sleep,  as  she  did  last  Saturday  night 
after  so  long-drawn  a  pageant  of  the  world's  pomps  and  vanities,  and 
txansisnt  idolatries  and  eternal  passions. 

Reviewing  the  spectacle,  it  appears  to  us,  as  it  probably  did  to  her, 
that  there  is  no  prevalent  taste,  at  least  in  literature,  without  a  ooun-* 
teraction  on  the  spot,  preparing  society  for  a  reaction.  Miss  Berry 
used  to  say  that  she  published  the  later  volumes  of  Walpole's  corre- 
spondence to  prove  that  the  world  was  wrong  in  thinking  him  heart- 
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less;  8he  belieying  the  appeannce  of  heartlessness  in  him  to  be 
ascribable  to  the  influence  of  his  time^  She  did  notsiicceed  in 
changing  the  world's  judgment  of  her  Mend ;  and  this  was  partlj 
because  the  influences  of  the  time  did  not  prevent  other  men  from 
showing  heart  Charles  James  Fox  had  a  heart ;  and  so  had  Burke 
and  a  good  many  more.  While  Johnson  and  then  Darwin  were  cor- 
rupting men's  taste  in  diction,  Cowper  was  keeping  it  pure  enough  to 
enjoy  the  three  rising  poets,  alike  only  in  their  plainness  of  speech — 
Crabbe,  Bums,  and  Wordsworth.  Before  Miss  Bumey  had  exhausted 
our  patience,  liie  practical  Maria  Edgeworth  was  growing  up.  While 
Godwin  would  have  engaged  us  wholly  with  the  interior  scenery  of 
man's  nature,  Scott  was  fitting  up  his  theatre  for  his  mighty  proces- 
sion of  costumes,  with  men  in  them  to  set  them  moving  ;  and  Jane 
Austen,  whose  name  and  works  will  outlive  many  that  were  supposed 
immortal,  was  stealthily  putting  forth  her  unmatched  delineations  of 
domestic  life  in  the  mid^e  classes  of  our  aristocratic  England.  And 
against  the  somewhat  feeble  elegance  of  Sir  William  Jones's  learning 
there  was  the  safeguard  of  Gibbon's  marvellous  combination  of 
strength  and  richness  in  his  erudition.  The  vigor  of  Campbell's 
lyrics  was  a  set-off  against  the  prettiness  of  Moore's.  The  subtlety 
of  Coleridge  meets  its  match,  and  a  good  deal  more,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  science ;  and  the  morose  complainings  of  Byron  are  less  and 
less  echoed  now  that  the  peace  has  opened  the  world  to  gentry  whose 
energies  would  be  self-corroding  if  they  were  under  blockade  at  home, 
through  an  universal  continental  war.  Byron  is  read  at  sea  now, 
on  the  way  to  the  North  Pole,  or  to  California,  or  to  Borneo ;  and  in 
that  way  his  woes  can  do  no  harm.  To  every  thing  there  is  a  season; 
and  to  every  fashion  of  a  season  there  is  an  antagonism  preparing. 
Thus  all  things  have  their  turn;  all  human  faculties  have  their  stim- 
ulus, sooner  or  later,  supposing  them  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  the 
influences  of  social  life. 

It  was  eminently  so  in  the  case  of  the  aged  lady  who  is  gone  from 
us;  and  well  did  her  mind  respond  to  the  discipline  offered  by  her 
long  and  favorable  life  of  ninety  years.  One  would  like  to  know 
how  she  herself  summed  up  such  an  experience  as  hers, —  the  spec- 
tacle of  so  many  everlasting  things  dissolved — so  many  engrossing 
things  forgotten — so  many  settled  things  set  afloat  again,  and  floated 
out  of  sight  Perhaps  those  true  words  wandered  once  more  into  her 
mind  as  her  eyes  were  closing: — 

"  We  an  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of ;  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep.*' 
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MEMOBIAL 

AGAINST  PROSECUTION  FOR  OPINION,  SIGNED  BT  J>K  CHAN- 
NING  AND  166  OTHERS. 

To    BIS    EXCELLBNOT,    THB    GOYEBNOB    OF    THB    COMKOMWBALTH    OT 
MAS8ACHU8ETTB  :  — 

The  undersigned  respectfully  represent  that  they  are  informed  that 
Ahner  Eneeland,  of  the  city  of  Boston,  has  been  found  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  Blasphemy,  for  having  published,  in  a  certain  newspaper 
called  the  *' Boston  Investigator,"  his  disbelief  in  the  existence  of 
God,  in  the  following  words  : 

**  UniverMlists  believe  in  a  God,  which  I  do  not ;  but  believe  that  their 
God,  with  all  his  moral  attribates,  (aside  from  nature  itself)  is  nothing 
more  than  a  chimera  of  their  own  imagination." 

Your  petitioners  have  learned,  by  an  examination  of  the  record  and 
documents  in  the  case,  made  by  one  of  their  number,  that  the  con- 
viction of  said  Kneeland  proceeded  on  the  ground  above  stated.  For 
though  the  indictment  originally  included  two  other  publications,  one 
of  a  highly  irreverent,  and  the  other  of  a  grossly  indecent  character ; 
yet  it  appears  by  the  Report,  that,  at  the  trial,  the  prosecuting  officer 
mainly  relied  on  the  sentence  above  quoted,  and  that  the  Judge  who 
tried  the  case  confined  his  charge  wholly  to  stating  the  legal  con- 
struction of  its  terms,  and  the  law  applicable  to  it. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  undersigned  respectfully  pray,  that  your 
Excellency  will  grant  to  the  said  Kneeland  an  imconditional  pardon, 
for  the  offence  of  which  he  has  been  adjudged  guilty.  And  they  ask 
this,  not  from  any  sympathy  with  the  convicted  individual,  who  is 
personally  unknown  to  most  or  all  of  them ;  nor  from  any  appro- 
bation of  the  doctrines  professed  by  him,  which  are  believed  by  your 
petitioners  to  be  as  pernicious  and  degrading  as  they  are  false ;  but 

Because  the  punishment  proposed  to  be  inflicted  is  believed  to  be 
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at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  our  IzutitntionB  and  our  age,  and  with 
the  soundest  expositions  of  those  civil  and  leligions  rights  which  are 
at  once  founded  in  our  nature,  and  guarantied  by  the  constitutions  of 
the  United  States  and  this  Commonwealth  ; 

Because  the  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press  is  the  chief  instrument 
of  the  progress  of  truth  and  of  social  improvements,  and  is  never  to 
be  restrained  by  legislation,  except  when  it  invades  the  rights  of 
others,  or  instigates  to  specific  crimes; 

Because,  if  opinion  is  to  be  subjected  to  penalties,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  where  punishment  shall  stop ;  there  being  few  or  no 
opinions,  in  which  an  adverae  party  m«y  not  see  threatenings  of  wnn 
to  the  state  ; 

Because  truths  essential  to  the  existence  of  society  must  be  so 
palpable  as  to  need  no  protection  from  the  magistrate ; 

Because  the  assumption  by  government  of  a  right  to  prescribe  or 
repress  opinions  has  been  the  ground  of  the  grossest  depravations  of 
^ligion,  and  of  the  most  grinding  despotisms ; 

Because  religion  needs  no  support  from  penal  law,  and  is  grossly 
dishonored  by  interpositions  for  its  defence,  which  imply  that  it  can- 
not be  trusted  to  its  own  strength  and  to  the  weapons  of  reason  and 
persuasion  in  the  hands  of  its  friends  ; 

Because,  by  punishing  infidel  opinions,  we  shake  one  of  the  strong- 
est foundations  of  faith,  namely,  the  evidence  which  arises  to  religion 
from  the  fact,  that  it  stands  firm  and  gathers  strength  amidst  the 
severest  and  most  unfettered  investigations  of  its  claims ; 

Because  error  of  opinion  is  never  so  dangerous  as  when  goaded  into 
fematicism  by  persecution,  or  driven  by  threatenings  to  the  use  of 
secret  arts; 

Because  it  is  well  known  that  the  most  licentious  opinions  have, 
by  a  natural  reaction,  sprung  up  in  countries  where  the  laws  have  im- 
posed severest  restraint  on  thought  and  discussion  ; 

Because  the  influence  of  hurtful  doctrines  is  often  propagated  by 
the  sympathy  which  legal  severities  awaken  towards  their  supporters  ; 

Because  we  are  unwilling  that  a  man,  whose  unhappy  course  has 
drawn  on  him  general  disapprobation,  should,  by  a  sentence  of  the 
law,  be  exalted  into  a  martyr,  or  become  identified  with  the  sacred 
cause  of  freedom  ;  and  lastly. 

Because  we  regard  with  filial  jealousy  the  honor  of  this  Common- 
wealth, and  are  unwiUing  that  it  should  be  exposed  to  reproach,  as 
clinging  obstinately  to  illiberal  pzincipleSi  which  the  most  enlightened 
minds  have  exploded. 

Boston,  Massachnaette,  1889. 


APPENDIX  C. 

A  MONTH  AT  SEA. 

Thv  followixig  is  an  aoconnt  of  a  leal  TCjag^  perfectly  tnie,  excqyt 
in  one  rMpect  For  obviouB  leftsoms  the  names  are  all  changed.  As 
to  every  other  porticiilar,  the  scene  is  presented  exactly  as  it  appealed 
to  the  eye  and  the  imagination  of  a  landswoman. 

Some  weeks  before  the  sailing  of  the  packet,  I  went  on  board,  as 
she  lay  alongside  the  wharf  on  the  East  Biver,  New  York,  to  select 
my  state-xoem.  I  engaged  one  liar  myself  and  Miss  Saimders,  who 
was  one  of  the  party  with  whom  I  had  arranged  to  cross  the  oceans 
X  bore  in  mind  the  ezhoitation  I  had  received  from  an  experienced 
sailor,  to  seeine  a  bertii  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  ladies'  cabin  ;  for 
tike  sake,  among  other  reasons,  of  being  oat  of  the  way  of  the  scents 
and  sounds  of  the  stewonFs  pantry.  The  state-room  I  secnied  was 
on  the  atairboard  side.  The  captain  wrote  my  name  and  Miss  Bannr 
ders's  on  slips  of  paper,  whidi  he  pinned  to  the  enrtsins  of  the  berths. 
He  then  introduced  me  to  the  stewaidess^  Margaret^  a  bonny,  obliging 
Sootdi  girl,  whose  oottnteoance  sad  manner  pleased  me  exceedingly. 

The  ship,  which  I  shall  call  Uie  Enrydioe,  was  not  so  new,  so  dean, 
vr  so  convenient,  as  most  on  the  line ;  but  there  were  considerations 
in  favour  of  onr  going  by  her  which  overbalanced  these  objectioQS. 
The  high  character  of  the  captain,  and  his  being  a  personal  friend  of 
some  of  onr  party,  were  the  chief  inducements  to  us  to  go  by  the 
Enrydioe.  ^e  sailed  too  on  the  first  of  August,  Which  was  the  season 
at  which  we  wished  to  cross. 

The  day  before  we  were  to  sail,  I  was  informed  that  Miss  Lamine, 
A  passenger,  had  been  to  the  ship,  and  had  removed  Mies  Saunders's 
ticket  from  the  curtain  of  the  berth,  and  substituted  her  own,  on  the 
ground  of  Miss  Saunders^  pwnge  havix^  been  only  conditionally 
engaged.  This  was  true ;  but  it  was  no  excuse  for  the  lady's  iU- 
mannefs.  As  anything  is  better  than  squabbling  anywhere,  and 
psErtieuIarly  on  board  diip,  where  people  cannot  get  cut  of  each  others 
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way,  I  gare  up  the  point,  saiTendering  my  berth  to  MisB  SaundeiBi 
who  was  an  inyalid,  and  taking  np  with  a  state-room  on  the  larboard 
side,  which  I  had  to  share  with  a  young  orphan  girl,  Kate,  who,  being 
left  destitute  by  the  recent  death  of  both  her  parents,  was  allowed  by 
the  captain's  kindness  to  work  her  way  over  to  her  friends  in  Wales^ 
by  assisting  the  stewardess. 

My  things  were  packed  so  as  to  occasion  the  least  possible  trouble 
to  myself  and  the  people  on  board*  Some  passengers  are  not  so  con- 
siderate as  they  should  be  about  this.  The  ladies'  cabin  is  small 
enough  at  best ;  and  it  should  never  be  crowded  with  trunks  and 
bandboxes,  for  people  to  tumble  over  in  rough  weather.  Such  en- 
cumbrances are  unsightly,  too  ;  and  in  a  situation  like  that  of  being 
on  board  ship,  every  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  offence  to  eye  or 
mind.  The  ladies'  cabin  should  be  as  neat  as  any  parlour  in  a  private 
house.  A  carpet-bag  and  bandbox,  such  as  the  state-room  will  easily 
hold,  may  be  made  to  contain  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  month's 
voyage  ;  with  the  addition  of  a  few  good  books,  in  which  the  owner's 
name  should  be  written,  and  which  should  not  be  too  fine  to  be 
willingly  lent. 

I  carried  no  stores.  Everything  requisite  for  good  eating  and 
drinking  is  so  abundantly  provided  on  board  these  packets,  that  it  is 
useless  to  burden  oneself  with  anything  more.  Some  of  the  ladies 
found  comfort  in  ginger  lozenges,  and  each  should  have  a  vinaigrette. 
I  do  not  remember  that  anything  else  was  in  request  Warm  cloth- 
ing is  essential  to  comfort  While  basking  in  a  July  sun  on  shore,  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  how  bitter  the  cold  will  be  a  few  miles  out  at 
sea  ;  but  no  amount  of  cloaks,  fiirs,  and  woollen  over-shoes  can  be  too 
great  for  comfort  during  the  first  and  last  days  of  a  voyage,  usually 
the  coldest  of  the  term.  There  is  much  comfort  in  having  two  cloaks ; 
one  to  wear,  and  another  to  wrap  round  the  feet  on  cold  dajrs,  and  in 
a  high  wind* 

The  1st  of  August  was  an  intensely  hot  day :  I  looked  with  amam- 
ment  at  my  boa,  fur  tippet,  warm  cloak  and  gown,  and  wondered 
whether  it  was  possible  that  I  should  in  a  few  hours  be  shivering,  in 
spite  of  them  alL  About  eleven  o'clock,  the  passengers  assembled  on 
board  a  steam-boat  which  was  to  convey  them  to  their  ship.  Some, 
of  whom  I  was  one,  were  attended  by  friends  who  meant  to  accompany 
them  as  &r  as  Sandy  Hook,  the  southern  point  of  New  York  bay.  It 
was  a  dismal  morning,  sad  with  the  sorrows  of  parting.  We  tried  to 
amuse  ourselves  after  we  had  stepped  on  board  by  showing  the  ship 
to  the  children  who  were  to  return.    I  was  rather  dismayed  to  see  the 
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zange  of  water-casks  on  deck,  looking  like  a  very  ugly  encumbrance. 
In  the  more  modem  packets  they  are  out  of  sight 

We  were  towed  out  of  the  harbour  by  a  steamer ;  and  the  motion 
was  BO  smooth,  the  shores  so  bright,  and  the  luncheon  in  the  cabin  so 
good,  that  the  children  evidently  thought  a  voyage  must  be  an  ex- 
tremely pleasant  a£EiEdr.  They  little  knew  how  heavy  were  the  hearts 
of  their  parents  and  Mends  roimd  the  table,  with  the  parting  glass  at 
their  lips,  and  parting  emotions  struggling  in  their  hearts. 

A  certain  square  box  of  mine  contained  some  papers  of  value ;  and 
this  circumstance  was  mentioned  to  the  captain  by  a  mutual  friend, 
without  my  knowledge.  The  captain  said  the  box  should  not  go 
down  into  the  hold  with  the  rest,  but  should  stand  imder  the  table  in 
the  gentlemen's  cabin,  where  it  would  be  in  nobody's  way,  and  would 
be  kept  dry.  It  will  be  seen  what  grew  out  of  this  small  circum- 
stance. 

The  characters  of  the  passengers  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the 
narrative.  At  present  they  may  be  thus  indicated.  My  own  party 
consisted  of  Professor  Ely  and  his  lady  ;  Miss  Saunders ;  Mr.  Tracy, 
a  youth  just  from  collie,  and  going  to  travel  in  Europe  with  the  pro- 
fessor and  his  lady ;  and  Lieutenant  Browning,  of  the  American  navy. 
With  Miss  Lamine  was  an  old  Dutch  lady,  Mrs.  Happen.  A  very 
stout  widow  lady,  with  her  two  daughters,  Irish,  and  strangers  to  us 
all,  and  Miss  Taylor,  the  captain's  invalid  sister,  made  up  the  number 
of  ladies.  An  dderly  Scotch  gentleman,  Mr.  Bruce,  appeared  after 
two  days,  having  been  laid  up  in  his  berth  with  a  bruised  leg.  Some 
young  men  from  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  ;  Dr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Simpson, 
Mr.  Larkin,  and  Mr.  Mann,  were  the  only  others  that  I  now  remem- 
ber. 

By  four  o'clock  we  were  off  Sandy  Hook,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
our  New  York  friends  to  return.  I  promised  to  send  them  a  minute 
journal  of  the  events  of  our  voyage.  With  a  few  suppressions  and 
amplifications,  the  following  is  what  I  sent  them  :  — 

August  3.  —  Already  I  feel  or  believe  myself  able  to  write  ;  if  you 
can  but  manage  to  read  an  unsteady  scrawl  on  damp  paper.  Fortified 
by  chicken  broth,  red  with  cayenne  pepper,  I  b^;in  my  journal : — 

Before  we  had  quite  lost  sight  of  your  steamer  the  pilot  b^an  to 
be  in  a  huiTy  off.  "  Haul  away,  boys,  and  no  humbugging ! "  cried 
he.  Soon  after,  he  told  the  captain  to  "  sail  due  east,  and  keep  the 
white  buoy  on  his  weather  bow,"  and  departed  —  too  soon  —  before 
we  were  over  the  bar ;  and  the  captain  was  too  anxious  to  go  down 
to  dinner.    Mrs.  Ely  was  too  much  of  something  else,  and  so  sat  still 
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in  the  ronnd-hooBe  (the  sort  of  Bnmmer-hmue  on  dedc,  bnilt  round 
the  head  of  the  etain  leading  down  into  the  cabin.)  Miaa  Sanndera 
went  down  with  me,  still  dedaring  that  no  Sannden  was  ever  yet 
flearsick  since  the  wotld  began.  Presently,  however,  ahe  said  at  table^ 
*^  Shall  I  pass  you  I**  and  glad  enough  she  was  to  get  into  the  air. 
The  motion  of  the  ship  now  became  unpleasant,  and  I  was  not  soiry 
wh^  the  ladies  left  their  dessert  to  repair  to  the  deck. 

I  found  that  Mrs.  Ely  did  not  present  a  model  of  colouring  for  a 
portiait-painter ;  her  eyes  and  lips  being  yellow,  and  her  cheeks  ash- 
colour.  I  tried  to  read  the  Boston  newspapers  I  had  received  in  the 
morning,  but  was  too  heavy  at  hearty  and  found  them  strangely  un- 
interesting. Just  before  I  went  down  for  the  night,  at  seven  o'clock, 
I  was  cheered  by  a  single  charm  in  Miss  Saunders — a  precious  look 
and  gesture  of  fun  in  the  midst  of  distress.  O  the  worth  of  good- 
humour  at  sea !  What  b  contrast  was  here  to  Miss  Lamine,  who 
made  a  noise  all  evening  and  night,  such  as  was  never  heard  in  these 
upper  regions  before,  I  should  think.  She  was  evidently  anxious 
that  every  one  on  board  should  know  the  extent  of  her  sufferings. 
The  captain  told  me  in  the  morning  that  he  had  been  explaining  to 
his  sister  that  '^  noise  does  no  good,  and  is  not  fSsdr.'' 

When  in  the  morning  with  much  toil  I  got  myself  on  deck  (the 
only  lady,)  the  captain  congratulated  me  on  our  rough  sea  and  rapid 
prc^press  :  "  very  good  for  the  sea-sick."  These  &vourable  circum- 
stances, however,  sent  me  down  before  noon,  to  re-appear  no  more 
till  evening.  The  captain  is  as  kind  as  a  brother,  and  as  handy  as  a 
lady's  maid.  In  the  midst  of  our  distresses,  Maigaret's  innocent  face 
and  kind  voice  are  a  comfort  to  see  and  hear.  To  set  against  these 
solaces,  the  flies  are  almost  intolerable,  notwithstanding  my  state- 
room (which  it  was  thought  would  not  be  wanted)  being  luxuriously 
hung  with  cobwebs.  These  flies  must  be  of  American  extraction,  to 
judge  by  the  pertinacity  of  their  disposition.  Only  two  or  three 
showed  the  breeding  of  English  flies  in  keeping  away  after  a  certain 
number  of  rebuffs.  What  can  be  the  reason  of  the  difference  between 
your  flies  and  ours  in  pertinacity  ?  If  Margaret  was  driven  at  last  to 
throw  her  apron  over  her  face,  what  must  have  been  the  annoyance 
to  us  invalids  %  I  lay  on  the  sofa.  I  wish  you  had  seen  the  august 
captain  approach,  pepper-box  in  hand,  and  followed  by  a  cup  of  hot 
chicken-broth.  I  felt  seasoned  for  half  a  century,  and  took  to  tiie 
'  Life  of  Mackintosh,'  of  which  I  read  half  a  volume  before  laying  the 
book  down.  Then  I  thought  of  three  particularly  pleasant  things, 
which  you  said  to  me  on  Sunday  and  Monday.    Can  you  remember 
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or  imagine  what  they  were  1  I  will  only  say  that  they  were  nothing 
peraonaL  Then  I  toiled  up  on  deck  to  see  tiie  son  set ;  admired  him 
the  minnte  before ;  and  tiien  forgot  all  abont  him  till  he  had  dis- 
appeared, lieatenant  Browning  offered  me  the  astronomical  comfort 
of  assuring  me  that  I  had  really  seen  the  last  of  the  son,  and  that  it 
was  only  the  refraction  that  I  had  missed.  This  was  about  as  effectual 
as  consolation  usually  is. 

Thinking  that  the  captain  looked  grave  about  his  poor  flock  of 
ladies,  and  knowing  that  nothing  js  more  dispiriting  to  the  captain 
than  the  absence  of  passengers  from  the  table,  I  plunged  down  into 
the  cabin  to  tea,  and  staid  an  hour,  beguiled  by  some  pleasant  conver- 
sation. 

Some  remarkable  events  have  happened  to-day.  Mrs.  Happen^s 
cat  has  caught  a  mouse.  This  opens  a  prospect  of  some  unlooked-for 
provisions,  in  case  of  our  voyage  being  three  months  long,  and  our 
stock  failing.  Professor  Ely  has  donned  his  sea-dress,  popping  his 
head  up  the  stairs  in  a  cap,  which  must  have  been  a  grenadiers.  We 
dubbed  him  Captain  Ely.  Dr.  Sharp  is  disconsolate  for  want  of ''  two 
small  buttons"  for  the  straps  of  his  pantaloons.  He  implored  the 
steward  to  furnish  him  with  some, — in  vain.  The  under-steward,  — 
in  vain  also.  The  captain.  The  captain  was  brought  down  into  the 
cabin,  to  hear  this  petition  ;  and  offered  that  "two  small  buttons" 
should  be  cut  off  his  own  pantaloons  for  Dr.  Sharp's  use  ;  —  which 
Dr.  Sharp  accepted !  Miss  Saunders  saw  a  Portuguese-man-of-war 
before  I  did,  which  makes  me  jealous.  Do  you  know  why  this  little 
fish  is  thus  called  t  I  have  endeavoured  in  vain  to  learn.  Some  wag 
says  that  it  is  because,  as  soon  as  a  gale  rises,  it  fills  and  goes  down  ; 
but  this  must  be  said  out  of  some  special  grudge  against  the  Portu- 
guese navy.  I  have  seen  these  beautiful  little  mariners  of  the  deep 
of  various  hues  and  sizes,  some  as  large  as  my  fist,  some  as  small  as  my 
grandmother's  teacups.  I  have  seen  them  of  a  rich  violet,  of  a  pale 
lilac,  and  of  a  dingy  pink  ;  their  hue  evidently  not  depending  wholly 
on  the  sunshine  or  shade  in  which  they  may  be  gliding.  Before  I 
became  acquainted  with  them,  I  fancied  that  they  floated  only  in 
sunshine,  and  on  a  calm  sea ;  but  I  have  seen  them  in  almost  all 
weathers.  They  are  most  beautiful  when  shining  on  the  surface  of  a 
deep  blue  sea  ;  but  they  allow  themselves  to  be  tossed  about  on  the 
crests  of  troubled  waves,  and  turned  over  and  over  in  rough  weather, 
before  "  they  fill  and  go  down."  I  never  handled  one.  The  sailors 
are  unwilling  to  catch  them  ;  and  when  they  do,  are  careful  to  fetch 
them  up  in  bowls  or  nets,  and  to  avoid  touchii^  the  fish ;  as,  on  being 
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touched,  it  diBciuages  a  fluid  which  laifles  a  laxge  blister  on  the  Bkin, 
and  IB  yeiy  painfiiL  The  part  of  the  fish  which  answers  to  the  shell 
of  the  nautilus  is  soft,  —  a  mere  memhrane  ;  but  its  form  is  that  of  a 
nautilus  shell,  and  it  floats  like  a  tiny  but  substantial  boat,  the  fibrous 
parts  of  the  little  fish  depending  and  moving  as  it  changes  its  direc- 
tion. Except  the  dolphin,  I  think  the  Portuguese-man-of-war  the 
prettiest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep  which  come  to  the  surface  to 
delight  the  eye  of  the  passenger. 

I  saw  to-day  two  Mother  Carey's  chickens.  We  shall  have  them 
now  sporting  about  our  ship  all  the  way.  I  wish  we  could  change 
our  swarms  of  flies  into  tliese  pretty  creatures. 

Mrs.  Happen's  quick  eye  saw  my  box  under  the  table  in  the  gentie- 
men's  cabin.  She  says  ''  If  some  people's  boxes  are  taken  care  of,  so 
shall  other  people's  be  ; "  and  she  has  actually  ordered  the  steward  to 
bring  up  her  trunks  from  between  decks,  and  put  them  in  the  same 
place.  Her  jealousy  being  once  roused,  there  will  be  no  more  peace 
in  her  mind  all  the  voyage.  She  quarrelled  with  the  captain  at  the 
dinner-table,  for  letting  the  lamp  in  the  ladies^  cabin  blow  out  at  two 
in  the  morning.  He  answered  by  sending  us  the  binnacle  lamp,  which 
cannot  blow  out.  He  is  much  too  good  to  her.  She  is  on  bad  terms 
with  several  of  the  passengers  already. 

The  captain  has  been  making  war  against  the  flies,  sweeping  thou- 
sands of  them  out  of  the  skylight  to  the  birds ;  so  that  they  will  be 
changed  into  Mother  Carey's  chickens  in  a  different  way  from  what 
I  meant.  He  brought  me  down  a  chick  of  Mother  Carey's  brood. 
Pretty  creature !  with  its  long  legs  and  yellow  web-feet,  and  curious 
hooked  beak !  It  stumbled  and  fluttered  about  the  deck,  and  then  we- 
let  it  get  away.  I  never  could  conceive  before  how  these  birds  walked 
on  the  water,  which  I  saw  they  certainly  did.  They  never  leave  us, 
flitting  about,  apparently  without  rest,  from  the  time  we  are  out  of 
sight  of  land,  till  we  come  near  it  again.  They  are  in  flocks  of  from 
two  or  three  to  thirty  or  forty.  They  feed  on  the  refuse  food  thrown 
from  the  ship. 

The  captain  lashed  up  a  stool  on  the  rail,  to  serve  for  the  back  of  a 
chair.  Here  I  sat  in  the  breeze,  enjoying  some  feelings  of  health 
again,  and  proceeding  rapidly  with  "Mackintosh's  Life,"  which  is 
very  interesting. 

Mrs.  Ely  is  on  deck  to-day,  dizzy  but  better.  The  other  ladies  are 
still  disconsolate,  and  show  no  disposition  to  be  sociable. 

4ih.  —  A  heavenly  day :  the  perfection  of  sailing.  It  is  unreason- 
able to  expect  more  than  one  such  a  day  in  a  month's  voyage.    The 
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wind  was  fair,  nuld,  and  balmy ;  the  sea  radiant  in  aU  directions. 
The  captain  gave  orders  to  '^ square  the  yards"  (a  delightful  sound 
always^  and  we  cut  steadily  through  the  wares  all  day,  —  perceiving 
only  in  the  cabin  that  we  were  on  the  sighing  bosom  of  the  deep. 
Our  sails  being  all  set,  the  captain  and  crew  seCTned  quite  at  leisure. 
I  saw  no  less  than  six  Portuguese-men-of-war,  wetting  their  lilac  sails 
in  the  purple  sea.  I  could  not  leave  such  a  s^ht,  even  for  the 
amusement  of  hauling  over  the  letter-bags.  Mr.  Ely  put  on  his  spec- 
tacles ;  Mrs.  Ely  drew  a  chair ;  others  lay  along  on  deck  to  examine 
the  superscriptions  of  the  letters  firom  Irish  emigrants  to  their  Mends. 
It  is  wonderful  how  some  of  these  epistles  reach  their  destination  ; 
the  following,  for  instance,  b^;nn  at  the  top  left-hand  comer,  and 
elaborately  prolonged  to  the  bottom  right  one  :  —  ^  Mrs.  A.  B.  ile  of 
man  douglas  wits  sped  England.''  The  letter-bags  are  opened  for  the 
purpose  of  sorting  out  those  which  are  for  delivery  in  port  from  the 
rest  A  fine  day  is  always  chosen,  generally  towards  the  end  of 
the  voyage,  when  amusements  become  scarce,  and  the  passengers  are 
growing  weary.  It  is  pleasant  to  sit  on  the  rail,  and  see  the  passen- 
gers gathered  round  the  heap  of  letters,  and  to  hear  the  shouts  of 
merriment  when  any  exceedingly  original  superscription  comes  under 
notice.  Though  the  ladies  seem  by  this  time  all  well,  some  of  them 
show  no  disposition  to  render  themselves  agreeable  ;  and  the  captain 
was  thus  tempted  to  an  early  development  of  all  his  resources  of 
amusement. 

Mrs.  Happen  presently  came  up,  and  indulged  in  a  passion  of  tears. 
Her  cat  is  missing,  and  she  is  sure  some  cruel  person  has  thrown  it 
overboard,  because  somebody  wrung  her  Poll-parrot's  neck  on  her 
first  voyage.  We  suggested  that  it  was  more  probable  that  pussy, 
feeling  frightened,  had  hidden  herself,  and  would  re-appear.  But  the 
weeping  lady  was  sure  that  all  was  over  with  pussy.  At  dinner,  her 
eyes  were  much  swollen,  but  she  was  disposed  for  some  turkey,  and 
sent  her  plate  to  Mr.  Ely  for  some,  begging  that  it  might  be  without 
bone.  He  sent  her  a  plump  wing,  which  she  returned  with  an  order 
to  him  to  take  the  bones  out.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  bustle  on 
deck :  all  the  stewards  were  running  with  hot  water  and  cold,  and 
the  ladies  with  "eau-de-Cologne."  Mrs.  Happen  was  hysterical, — 
fainting,  from  the  news  having  been  too  suddenly  imparted  to  her 
that  her  cat  had  re-appeared  in  the  cabin.  Mrs.  Happen's  negro- 
maid,  Sally,  has  orders  to  keep  her  mistress's  state-room  so  shut  up 
(in  Ai^^)  as  that  pussy  may  not  hide  herself  again. 

The  two  Miss  O'Briens  appeared   today  on  deck,  speaking  to 
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nobody,  utting  on  the  aame  seatSi  with  their  &et  on  the  tame  letter- 
bag,  reading  two  volumes  of  the  aame  book,  and  dzeaaed  alike^  even 
to  the  yellow  qpectaclea,  which  are  so  fiur  nnbecoming  aa  that  they 
make  good  grey  eyes  look  graaa-gieen.  Their  mother  haa  not  yet 
appeared  at  table,  and  keeps  her  pillowa  about  her ;  but  I  twice  saw 
her  during  dinner  steal  to  the  steward's  pantry,  and  come  forth  with 
*  replenished  plate,  in  addition  to  the  lobster-salad  we  sent  her. 
There  is  fear  that  ahe  will  not  shrink  materially,  though  ahe  assures 
Mis.  Ely  that  "a  spare  diet  is  the  only  thing  at  sea."  In  this  opinion 
I  do  not  agree  with  her.  I  have  reason  to  think  a  full  and  generous 
diet  necessaiy  to  health  at  sea, — and  particulArly  during  the  season 
of  sickness.  The  reason,  I  believe,  why  some  do  not  think  so,  is  that 
they  feel  ill  and  miserable  after  eating ;  but  they  should  remember 
how  ill  and  miserable  they  felt  before  eating ;  and  how  much  more 
so  they  might  have  been  without  eating.  Disagreeable  as  is  the 
effort  to  eat  during  sea-sickness,  I  am  persuaded  that,  where  it  can  be 
made,  it  obviates  much  suffering. 

We  began  to  be  uneasy  about  knowing  nothing  of  the  steerage 
passengeis.  To  be  in  the  same  bottom,  on  the  wide  ocean,  and  to  be 
stiangeis,  cannot  be  right  If  some  of  the  ladies  prefer  alienation, 
so  be  it :  but  we  mean  to  give  the  rest  of  the  people  the  means  of 
acquaintanceship  with  us,  if  we  can  do  it  without  intrusion.  What 
can  these  worthy  folks,  amidst  their  real  privations,  think  of  the 
stoiy  of  Mrs.  Happen's  troubles,  if  the  tale  should  reach  their  end  of 
the  ship  ? 

The  stars  came  out  sofUy  in  our  wide  sky  ;  and  the  sun  set  amidst 
indications  of  continued  Mt  winds.  Mr.  Browning  shows  me  our 
place  on  the  chart  every  noon.  We  are  about  400  miles  from  New 
York; — going  further  from  you,  the  more  we  exult  in  our  fiur 
breeie.  We  meant  to  have  had  a  rubber  to-night,  but  found  the 
cabin  too  warm.  Every  body  is  on  deck,  except  some  gentiemen  who 
are  at  cards.  I  am  going  to  see  how  the  dim  ocean  looks  under  the 
stars. 

I  found  less  dimness  than  light  upon  deck.  The  captain  never 
knew  BO  sultry  a  night  in  this  latitude.  The  sea  was  luminous ;  the 
exquisite  light  spreading  in  a  flood  from  every-  breaking  wave.  There 
were  explosions  of  lightning  from  the  cloudy  west.  We  dashed 
through  the  sea,  and  made  great  progress  during  the  nighty  having 
aocomptished  one-fifth  of  our  voyage  by  morning. 

What  a  loss  has  then  been  of  this  glorious  day  to  such  as  were 
•toimy  within  while  all  was  bright  around ! 
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A^iffUiiM. — A  day  as  disagxeeable  as  yerteRday  was  the  oo&ttaiy. 
Damp,  stifling,  with  much  xain,  and  rollings  which  ihxew  ns  hadK 
upon  oar  patienoe.  Miss  Sanndeis  is  gentle  and  many.  Ereiy  body 
begins  to  praise  her.  The  ship  is  veiy  inferior  to  the  one  I  eame  out 
in. ; — in  stewards,  and  in  all  manner  of  arrangements ;  but  I  can 
scarcely  regret  this,  as  it  is  the  means  of  displaying  th&  captain's 
Tirtoes.  We  are  in  constant  admiration  of  his  patience,  ingenuity, 
and  consideration  of  everybody.  Mrs.  Happen's  insults  only  malce 
him  more  generous. 

Before  breakfast,  for  two  dreary  hours,  Mra^  Ely  beguiled  us  with 
capital  sketches  of  character ;  —  oddities.  She  does  this  very  well : 
a  little  coarsely,  perhaps^  and  not  absolutely  simply ;  but  with  much 
power.    I  read  the  first  half  of  her  book  in  the  proofk 

l£r.  Simpson  began  talking  to  me  to-day  about  some  mutual 
aoquaintanca  He  can  tell  me  every  thing  about  Mexico,  where  he  has 
been  living.  He  has  a  true  understanding  of  the  Texan  cause.  He 
says  the  Mexicans  hate  aU  foreigners,  and  call  them  all  T^gl«>ir  It 
is  too  bad  to  mix  us  up  with  the  Texans ;  though,  as  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  there  have  been  English  in  the  Texan  ranks. 

An  hour  before  dinner,  the  clouds  parted,  and  the  wind  became 
fresher  and  drier.  I  fell  asleep  on  the  rail,  while  looking  for  sea- 
sights,  and  woke  refreshed. 

In  the  afternoon,  Miss  Saunders  and  I  had  a  long  talk  on  the  ndl 
on  the  difference  between  religion,  spontaneous  and  artificial :  natural 
and  arbitrary  ;  professionally  and  unconsciously  admimstered ;  with 
examples :  all  this  arising  out  of  some  lines  she  brought  me  about 
gradual  and  sudden  death.  I  amazed  her  by  telling  her  of  the  inces- 
sant conflict  in ^'s  mind,  between  her  free  and  joyous  nature,  and 

the  separate,  arbitrary  religion  which  she  has  had  imposed  upon  her ; 
but  which  will  not  for  ever  prevent  her  diBcovering  that  religion  has 
a  natural  affinity  with  whatever  is  free,  pure,  lofty  and  exhilarating. 
She  iB  one  who  would  certainly  break  loose,  or  grow  hypocritical  in 
time,  if  she  could  not  get  liberty  for  her  devotional  spirit 

Then  followed,  onr  own  party  having  assembled,  not  a  few  tales  of 
travel,  I  fomishing  an  account  of  my  Michigan  trip.  In  the  evening, 
the  Elys,  Mr.  Tracy  and  I  played  a  rubber.  They  are  slow  and  young 
players,  but  pleasant  partners  and  adversaries.  Tracy  will  play  welL 
—  On  deck,  to  see  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  this  moonless 
idghl  So  uncomfortable  with  the  damp  heat  of  the  day  as  to  be 
unwiUing  to  go  down ;  but  it  is  against  my  conscience  to  keep  the 
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girls  up ;  and  they  will  not  go  to  xest  till  we  do.  I  slept  pretty  well 
after  alL 

eth.  —  I  really  cannot  write  down  all  Mrs.  Happen's  fireaka.  The 
captain  is  now  busy  with  hammer  and  nails,  trying  to  please  her. 
She  is  jealous  of  a  bandbox  of  Kate's,  standing  in  the  entire  state- 
room, which  her  negro  maid  is  allowed  to  have.  She  cannot  possibly 
spare  the  curtains  from  the  berth  in  her  state-room,  that  she  does  not 
sleep  in  ;  and  so  forth. 

I  like  Mr.  Browning.  He  has  been  telling  me  some  anecdotes  of 
greatness,  all  full  of  the  richest  moral  beauty.  When  he  was  at  Mar- 
seilles, he  went  about  hunting  for  the  house  where  Quyon  died.  No- 
body knew  anything  about  Quyon ! 

At  breakfast,  five  or  six  of  us  had  a  long  talk  about  dressing-boxes, 
of  all  things.  This  led  to  the  display  of  our  respectiye  ones,  which 
was  very  amusing.  Mrs.  Ely's  was  the  most  nice  and  complete  ;  and 
Lieutenant  Browning's  perhaps  the  most  commodious,  —  being  nothing 
else  than  a  stocking  !  He  thinks  us  worthy  to  hear  the  whole  truth 
about  our  voyage ;  and  so  tells  us  that  to-day  we  are  going  slowly, 
four  points  out  of  our  course  ;  that  we  got  too  far  south  at  the  outset; 
that  we  shall  not  cross  ''the  Banks,''  and  shall  therefore  see  neither 
icebergs  nor  cod-boats  ;  that  we  have  got  into  a  r^on  of  calms  and 
light  winds,  and  shall  probably  have  a  long  voyage.  My  heart  sank 
for  a  moment,  —  I  had  so  long  counted  the  days  which  had  home  at 
the  end  of  them  ;  but  I  esteem  it  a  sin  to  let  one's  countenance  Ml 
on  board  ship  ;  and  we  all  joked  upon  the  matter. 

Found  on  deck  Mr.  Bruce,  who  has  been  in  his  berth  nursing  a 
wounded  1^,  ever  since  we  came  on  board.  He  is  Scotch,  acquainted 
with  divers  literary  folk  in  London  ;  droll,  and  pretty  sensible : — an 
acquisition,  particularly  to  the  captain,  as  he  has  promised  to  turn  his 
novelty  to  good  account  with  Mrs.  Happen,  who  has  quarrelled  with 
every  body  else.  He  is  going  to  lay  himself  out  to  amuse  her.  He 
has  written  some  things  for  ^  Hood's  Comic  Annual"  He  will  get 
some  fine  new  material  here. 

Dr.  Sharp  asks  the  captain  to-day  if  rain  is  quite  fresh  at  secu 

Mrs.  Happen  owns  she  had  a  prejudice  against  Mr.  Tracy  from  the 
moment  she  saw  him.  —  She  supposes  Mrs.  £ly  and  I  enjoy  the 
voyage  from  knowing  that  we  shall  never  be  in  such  society  again.  — 
She  begs  Mr  Browning  to  inform  her  rightly  about  our  course ;  for 
she  never  saw  such  mates  in  her  life.  Miss  Lamine  is  very  nearly  as 
bad.  She  complains  of  everything,  and  has  nicknamed  every  body* 
The  captain  told  her  not  to  feel  uneasy  at  being  of  the  same  party 
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with  'hix^  Happen,  as  no  one  sappoeed  Miae  Lanune  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  old  Lidy's  behavionr.  Miss  Lamine  went  directly,  and 
told  Mis.  Happen  every  word  that  the  captain  had  said. 

Scene.  — Ladiet^  Cabin. 
Miss  Lamine  toriiing  an  the  so/a  ;  Margaret  and  Sally, 
Marg.  "  Where 's  the  cat  now  ?  ** 
SaUy,  ^  In  Missus's  state^roomu" 
Marg.  "  She  '11  get  away,  as  sure  as  she 's  aliye." 

fA  groan  from  Sally, J 
Marg.  "  Why  don't  you  tie  her  up  1 " 
SaUy.  ^'Ivowl  will,if  Icangetabito'conL" 
Ma^g.  ^  Only,  perhaps,  your  mistresB  will  tie  you  up,  if  the  cat 
happens  not  to  like  it" 

SaUy.  '*  Perhaps  she  will :  only  then  she  must  get  a  piet^ 
strong  cord ;  that  I  can  teU  her.'' 

Bcvsn,  —  Deck, 
Mr,  Mann^  and  the  Mate. 
Mate.  "Ill  tell  you  what,  sir — we've  got  this  head-wind,  all 
because  you  will  keep  catching  Mother  Carey's  chickens.    If  you  go 
on  catching  them,  we  shall  have  a  gale  ahead." 

Mr.  Mann.  **  In  that  case,  I  should  advise  your  throwing  the  cat 
overboardi" 

Mate.  "  Then  we  shall  have  a  gale  within  ship  that  will  last  us 
all  the  way  to  LiveipooL" 

llih.  —  Found  it  calm  :  chickens  ''tripping  a  ballet,"  as  Mrs.  Ely 
says  ;  and  Lieutenant  Browning  predicting  a  fiur  wind, — which  has 
this  moment  arrived.  —  The  weather  has  been  deplorable,  and  we 
have  been  rolled  about,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  those  pelting  rains 
which  make  every  body  busy  in  keeping  dry  without  being  stifled. 
Mr.  Ely  was  wholly  and  happily  absorbed  in  Southey's  ^  Cowper." 
The  rest  of  us  talked  and  laughed  in  the  round-house  till  poor  Mrs. 
O'Brien  (who  begins  to  show  herself  a  second  Mrs.  Happen)  abruptly 
left  the  company,  and  burst  into  the  cabin,  exclaiming  that  we  were 
all  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  society  she  ever  was  in.  For  my 
part,  I  thought  some  of  the  conversation,  particularly  the  captain's, 
Mr.  Browning's,  and  Miss  Saunders's,  very  clever  and  entertaining. 
After  a  while,  the  weather  conquered  most  of  us.  In  vain  the  captain 
sent  round  his  champagne,  and  his  jokes,  and  kind  sayings.  Poor 
manl  when  the  stars  showed  themselves,  and  the  long  tempest 
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seemed  oyer,  and  he  was  going  to  bed,  after  two  daya  and  a  night  of 
toil,  the  weather  changed,  and  he  could  not  leave  the  deck  for  honn. 
What  a  life  it  isl 

Mr.  Brovi:ning  pat  on  hia  aeapcoat  and  went  out  into  the  stonn, 
and  came  back,  the  rain  Btreaming  from  hia  hat  and  chin,  to  praiae 
the  ship.  He  knew  few  that  woold  stand  snch  a  wind  under  so  much 
saiL  I  was  glad  to  hear  this,  for  certainly  her  inside  is  not  to  be 
praised.  How  strange  it  is  to  see  music  and  lyres  stack  up  all  over 
her,  old  and  dirty  as  she  is  1  and  to  see  black  coal  buckets,  with 
"  Euiydice  "  painted  on  them  I  Miss  Lamine  lays  down  the  law  that 
**  each  passenger  ought  to  have  a  whole  state-room,  twice  the  size  of 
ours  ;  but  the  people  try  to  make  money  instead  of  acconunodating 
the  passengers."  The  qnestioa  is,  whedier  she  would  like  to  pay 
accordingly.  She  never  uses  her  berth,  after  all,  bat  sleeps  on  the 
sofa. 

Mrs.  Happen  could  not  perceive  that  there  was  any  pazticalar  mo- 
tion to-day.  On  the  instant  over  went  her  rocking-chair  on  one  side, 
throwing  her  into  Miss  O'Brien's  lap. 

I2ih,  —  We  do  long  for  a  little  cheeiy  weather.  The  captain  is 
somewhat  serious  about  it  He  never  knew  so  much  damp,  change- 
able weather  at  this  season.  We  are  past  the  Banks  without  having 
seen  anything.  Only  one  porpoise  has  shown  himself.  Only  one  ship 
has  been  hailed,  and  she  did  not  answer  ;  all  which  sounds  very  dull. 
I  have  been  reading  Southey's  **  Cowper,"  which  has  not  mended  the 
matter  much.    It  is  as  interesting  as  possible,  but  most  dismaL 

I  feel  very  small  in  the  presence  of  the  sailors.  How  they  must 
look  down  upon  us,  fleeing  in  from  eveiy  drop  of  rain  ;  getting  under 
the  awning  as  soon  as  the  son  shines,  and  going  to  bed  comfortably 
every  night,  whatever  the  weather  may  be !  I  feel  myself  truly  con- 
temptible. 

The  captain  and  I  had  a  full  honi^s  talk  in  the  evening,  when  he 
was  tired,  after  forty-eight  hours  of  toiL  He  told  me  a  great  deal 
about  his  wife  and  children,  and  all  about  the  loss  of  his  brother  last 
winter.  The  death  of  this  brother  has  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
him*  He  asked  me  much  about  the  degree  of  faith  which  it  is 
possible  to  have  in  a  future  life,  and  gave  me  lus  own  conceptiona  of 
it  I  was  heartily  sony  when  the  tea-bell  rang.  The  simplicity  of 
this  man,  with  dl  his  other  qualities,  is  beautifuL  So  serious,  so 
funny  (he  has  now  been  peeping  down  upon  us  through  the  skylight, 
with  his  round  frice  in  a  lady's  long  deck-bonnet ;)  so  brave  and 
cheeifal,  so  amiable  with  his  cross  passengers,  and  his  inefficieiit 
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crew  1  MzB.  Ely  says  he  is  just  as  gentle  with  his  ciew  in  the  joidsfc 
of  a  stonnj  night,  as  with  Mrs.  Happen  at  table.  Her  room  is  where 
she  can  hear  all  that  passes  on  deck.  One  miserable  day,  he  looked 
himself  to  the  making  of  the  pea-soap,  ordering  the  ham-bone  in  ; 
then  he  mended  the  lock  on  Mrs.  Ely's  room-door ;  then  he  came 
and  talked  of  this  life  and  other  with  me. 

Mr.  Browning  is  not  in  yeiy  good  spixit&  He  says  he  has  had 
more  experience  of  bad  company  than  eyer  before  ;  and  he  now  asso- 
ciates only  with  ns.  Poor  Ifo,  Happen  sits  all  alone  on  deck. 
People  speak  kindly  to  her,  bnt  she  makes  no  sort  of  answer.  I 
am  glad  to  see  she  reads  a  good  deal 

The  box  of  books,  sent  on  boaid  for  the  steemge  by  a  benevolent 
gentleman,  was  brought  up  a  few  days  ago,  and  immediately  emptied. 
It  is  a  fine  resource  fbr  the  idle  men,  and  I  like  to  see  them  perched  . 
on  casks  and  chests  absorbed  in  their  books.  We  cannot  succeed  in 
making  acquaintance  with  these  people.  Perhaps  they  have  found 
out  that  our  end  of  the  ship  is  squally. 

Yesterday  the  captain  shouted,  for  the  first  time, ''  Splice  the  main- 
brace"  (Oive  out  grog.)  Mi&  Ely  and  I  had  previously  done  it  in 
a  small  priTate  way,  without  having  so  earned  the  comfort  The 
captain,  is  now  heard  giving  orders  to  kill  the  finest  pig  tonight.  I 
think  I  shall  ask  him  to  shave  and  soap  its  tail  first,  and  set  the  pas- 
sengers to  catch  it  It  might  imite  them  in  a  common  object,  and 
restore  good-humour.  The  cow  was  not  milked  on  our  two  roughest 
days,  at  which  the  complainers  profess  to  be  very  angry,  and  threaten 
to  report  the  captain  for  it  If  I  were  he,  I  would  set  them  to  try 
what  milking  cows  in  a  rolling  sea  is  like.  Miss  Saundeis's  geranium 
pines,  and  will  be  as  yellow  as  the  mast  before  we  land. 

The  captain  told  me  this  evening,  what  he  does  not  wish  the  other 
ladies  to  know  till  we  are  within  sight  of  port,  lest  tbey  should  be 
alarmed,  that  the  mate  behaved  so  ill  as  to  be  necessarily  sent  back 
with  the  pilot  The  second  mate  was  made  first,  and  the  carpenter 
second  mate  ;  and  neither  of  them  knows  much  of  his  business  ;  so 
the  captain  has  hard  work  to  da  He  says,  **  There  is  Lieutenant 
Browning  to  command,  if  anything  should  happen  to  me." 

Mr.  Bruce  gave  me  a  dreadful  account  today  of  his  sufferings  from 
tic-douloureux,  and  of  his  cure,  which  he  ascribes  to  his  having  taken 
nightly  a  pill  consisting  of  three  grains  of  mercury  and  one  of  stra- 
monium.   He  is  well  now  and  very  kind  and  agreeable. 

Ibih,  —  Better  news.  For  some  hours  we  had  a  fair  wind  and  de- 
licious weather.    We  have  been  becalmed  for  days,  between  two 
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winds,  catching  all  the  bad  conBeqnenceB  of  each,  and  none  of  the 
good.  But  these  aie  the  times  for  feeling  that  one  stands  between 
two  worlds  ;  looking  forward  and  back  upon  the  divisions  of  human 
socie^,  and  able  to  snivey  them  without  prejudice,  and  to  philoso- 
phize upon  them  without  interraption.  These  are  the  times  for 
feeling  as  if  one  could  do  something  for  one's  race  by  toiling  for  it, 
and  by  keeping  aloof  from  the  storms  of  its  passions  and  its  selfish 
interests ;  humbly,  not  proudly,  aloof.  Such  thoughts  arise  in  the 
isolation  of  a  voyage,  as  if  they  came  up  from  the  caverns  of  the  deep. 
On  the  centre  of  the  ocean  one  is  as  in  another  state  of  existence,  with 
all  one's  humanity  about  one. 

Everybody's  ailments  are  gone,  and  all  but  the  two  unhappy  old 
ladies  look  cheery  this  morning.  I  saw  a  whale  yesterday.  Mr. 
•  Bruce  pronounced  it  '*  no  orator,  because  it  did  not  spout  well ; "  but 
I  was  quite  satiBfied  with  its  performances, — heaving  its  black  car^ 
case,  and  wallowing  and  plunging  in  the  dirty-lookmg  boiling  sea. 
How  different  was  everything  the  next  morning.  The  sapphire  sea, 
with  its  fleet  of  Portuguese-men-of-war ;  a  single  land-bird  flitting  and 
fluttering,  from  Newfoundland  no  doubt  Pity  it  had  not  fiEdth  to 
come  on  board,  for  I  fear  it  will  never  get  back. 

I  saw  three  flying  fish — very  pretty — leaping  from  the  crest  of 
one  wave  into  another :  but  nothing  was  to  me  so  beautiful  as  the 
transparent  ripple,  seen  above  the  surfoce  when  the  sun  got  low. 

After  reading ^'s  capital  sermon,  I  read  no  more,  but  sat  with 

Miss  Saunders  on  the  rail  all  day,  having  much  talk,  with  long  in- 
tervals of  silence.  Mrs.  Ely  wrote  all  the  morning  ;  but  I  could  not 
bear  to  lose  a  breath  of  balmy  air,  or  a  hue  of  the  sweet  sea.  In  the 
afternoon,  we  repeated  poetry  and  sang,  and  promised  each  other 
scientific  lectures  on  deck  daily  this  next  week.  Do  not  laugh  at  us. 
You  would  have  promised  anything  whatever  on  such  an  afternoon. 

In  the  evening,  five  of  us  had  a  long  conversation  on  European 
politics  and  American  democracy,  till  the  captain  came  to  take  me, 
first  to  the  bows,  to  see  the  full  sails  swelling  against  the  stai^lit  sky, 
and  then  to  the  stem,  to  see  how  bright  a  train  of  light  we  left  be- 
hind us,  as  we  dashed  through  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots  an  hour.  Pro- 
fessor Ely  gave  us  a  little  history  of  the  improvements  in  astronomy 
and  navigation,  the  elements  of  these  sciences  being  frimiBhed  by 
observation  in  the  bright  r^ons  of  the  East  to  the  foggy  and  scien- 
tific West  When  these  improvements  are  carried  back  1x>  the  star- 
lit East,  what  may  not  the  science  become  ? 

The  captain  brought  me  today  a  book,  about  the  size  of  the  palm 
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of  my  hand,  that  I  might  look  at  a  short  poem,  —  rather  pretty.  He 
was  very  mysterioas  :  the  book  was  not  published  ;  was  written  by 
some  one  on  board*  We  all  guessed  Mr.  Bruce.  But  no ;  everybody 
had  been  told  in  a  whisper,  before  two  hours  were  over,  that  it  was 
by  Mr.  Kitton,  the  artist  and  poet  Mr.  Kitton  was  a  poor  sick 
gentleman,  who  had  been  in  his  berth  ever  since  we  sailed,  and  who 
now  began  to  creep  out  into  the  sunshine.  Dr.  Sharp  attended  him 
professionally,  and  he  had  a  friend  to  nurse  him.  We  saw  nothing 
of  him  except  when  he  sat  on  deck  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  He 
looked  wretchedly,  but  I  believe  his  complaints  were  not  alarming. 

Mrs.  Happen  treated  the  captain  cruelly  to-day.  He  looks  grave, 
though  he  owns  he  ought  not  to  mind  her.  The  ship  we  saw  on 
Thursday  kept  dallying  about  us  for  three  days,  and  would  not  speak 
when  hailed.  I  wish  Mrs.  Happen  could  have  been  put  on  board  of 
her ;  they  would  suit  exactly. 

There  is  one  thing  interesting  about  the  Miss  O'Briens.    They  are 
very  attentive  and  affectionate  to  their  mother ;  which,  considering 
how  she  sometimes  treats  them,  speaks  well  for  their  tempers.    She 
may  well  pronounce  them  ^  very  steady  girls."    But  their  conversa- 
tion IB  of  that  kind  which,  however  often  one  may  hear  it,  one  can 
scarcely  credit  on  recollection.    I  set-down  one  specimen,  as  a  fair 
example.    Dr.  Sharp  was  called  yesterday  to  one  of  the  crew  who 
was  ill.    As  he  returned,  looking  rather  thoughtful,  Mr.  Mann  ob- 
served to  the  O'Brien  fiuouly  that  the  doctor  was  quite  a  man  of 
consequence  to-day.    Thereupon  ensued,  — 
First  MisB  0.  '*  La !  Doctor,  how  consequential  you  look  I  * 
Second  Miss  0.  ^  Well !  Doctor,  how  consequential  you  look  I " 
Mn,  0.  "  Why,  the  Doctor  does  look  consequential  indeed  I " 
First  Miss  0,  (to  Mr,  Mann,)  ''  La !  Sir,  h6w  consequential  the 
Doctor  does  look  ! " 

Second  Miss  0,  "  Now  does  n't  the  Doctor  look  quite  consequen- 
tial ?  " — And  so  on,  for  above  ten  minutes. 

The  captain  has  just  been  unpacking  a  hundred  towels ;  a  goodly 
sight  for  those  who  rehearse  drowning  evety  morning  (in  salt  water,) 
as  I  do.  I  am  certain  that  no  practice  is  so  beneficial  to  health  at  sea 
as  plenty  of  bathing,  with  friction  afterwards.  A  laige  foot-bath,  or 
small  tub,  may  easily  be  procured  ;  and  the  steward  will  draw  up  a 
bucket  or  two  of  sea-water  every  morning.  A  sea-faring  friend  told 
me  this  before  I  sailed  ;  and  I  have  often  been  thankful  for  the  ad- 
vice. 
Our  caigo  is  -peailj  turpentine.    The  vessel  leaks  and  so  do  the 
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tnipentme  casks ;  and  what  comes  up  by  the  pomps  is  so  nanseons  as 
to  cause  much  complaint  among  the  passengers.  There  was  no  time 
at  New  York  to  get  the  copper  bottom  mended ;  and  the  crew  are 
haid  worked  with  the  pumping.  The  captain  says  if  the  leak  in- 
creases, he  shall  employ  the  steerage  passengers  at  the  pumps.  Mr. 
Browning  shows  me  the  ehait  We  are  rather  more  than  half  way. 
He  considers  it  two-thirds,  as  the  best  is  all  to  oome.  '*  All  down  hill 
now,"  he  says. 

Augtut  I7(h,  —  Qoing  on  most  prosperously.  We  have  never 
slackened  on  our  course  since  I  made  my  last  entry.  Kind-hearted 
Margaret  came  to  my  bed-side  early  this  morning,  to  tell  me  that  at 
four  o^clock  we  were  going  twelve  knots,  right  on  our  course.  If  we 
hold  on  till  noon,  we  are  pretty  sure  of  being  carried  straight  in  by 
this  blessed  wind.  All  are  wdl,  and  in  better  temper,  unless  it  be 
Mrs.  Happen.  Yesterday,  while  all  was  bright  and  gleesome,  she  was 
**  low."  She  did  not  know  that  we  should  ever  arrive  I  Betting  is 
the  order  of  the  day  with  the  idle  young  men.  As  the  weather  is  not 
wet,  and  they  cannot  therefore  bet  upon  the  raindrops  running  down 
the  cabin  windows,  they  are  obliged  to  find  or  make  other  subjects 
for  betSL  Yesterday  at  dinner  they  betted  about  whether  they  could 
roU  up  bits  of  bread  so  tight  &  not  to  break  when  thrown  down  on 
deck  t  Also  whether  they  could  swallow  a  pUl  of  bread  so  rolled  up, 
the  size  of  the  end  of  the  thumb.  They  were  so  impatient  they 
could  not  wait  till  the  cloth  was  removed,  but  missed  their  dessert  for 
the  sake  of  this  thumbed  bread.  They  bet  at  cards,  and  one  of  them 
declared  he  had  lost  sixteen  dollars,  —  £4.  After  having  talked  very 
loud  over  their  cards,  till  just  midnight,  last  night  Dr.  Sharp  got  his 
flute,  and  played  execrably,  till  requested  to  be  quiet  till  morning. 
It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  he  was  disturbing  anybody. 

The  captain  is  very  grave,  while  all  looks  so  prosperous.  His  sister 
says,  with  tears,  that  **  it  is  a  hard  voyage  to  him  ; "  but  we  tell  her 
it  will  not  matter  a  month  hence,  when  his  unamiable  passengers  will 
have  dispersed  to  tiie  four  winds.  He  discovered  yesterday  that  the 
stewards  have  been  leaving  the  ice-house  door  open,  so  that  the  ice 
is  nearly  all  gone  ;  and  he  fears  he  shall  lose  some  of  his  best  joints 
of  beef.  Upon  this  he  good-humouredly  said,  "  Sea-captains  are  not 
intended  to  be  good-tempered.  It  should  not  be  looked  for.  At  ihe 
top  of  a  heap  of  little  vexations,  comes  a  gale ;  and  then  they  should 
not  be  expected  not  to  shout  pretty  sharply  to  their  crews."  We  do 
not  believe  he  ever  does.  He  showed  good  manners  yesterday  to  a 
ship  that  we  hailed.    In  the  early  morning,  when  the  fog  drew  up^ ' 
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there  was  an  etheieal  vision  of  a  ship  on  our  horizon.  We  overtook 
herjnstatnoon.  (We  overtake  evevy  thing.)  She  looked  so  beautiM 
all  the  morning,  that  we  did  nothing  but  watch  her.  As  we  ap- 
proached we  went  to  leeward,  the  captain  explaining,  in  answer  to  our 
qnestiona,  that  it  is  worth  losing  a  little  time  to  be  civiL  She  was 
the  St  Vincent  of  Bristol,  thirty-three  days  from  Jamaica.  I  pitied 
the  poor  ladies  on  board,  of  whom  we  saw  many  on  deck.  The  cap* 
tains  each  asked  the  other  to  report  him,  in  case  of  arriving  first 
Onr  young  men  langhed  at  the  idea  of  our  being  reported  by  a  ship 
thirty-three  days  from  Jamaica ;  but  onr  captain  looked  grave,  and 
said  it  looked  presumptuous  to  make  sure  oi  our  having  no  accident ; 
and  uncivil  to  assure  the  St  Vincent  that  she  could  not,  by  possi- 
bility, be  of  any  service  to  us.  She  could  have  spared  us  some  limes ; 
but  it  would  have  used  up  too  much  time  to  send  a  boat  for  them ;  so 
we  dashed  on,  and  she  was  out  of  sight  westward  before  the  afternoon. 
I  never  saw  a  greater  press  of  sail  than  she  carried ;  but  her  bows 
were  like  a  breakwater,  so  square  and  clumsy. 

In  the  afternoon  I  read  ^  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,''  and  watched 
a  shoal  of  porpoises.  They  are  welcome  visitors  in  any  weather ;  but 
they  seem  extremely  lively  in  a  rough  sea,  chasing  one  another,  and 
shooting  through  the  midst  of  a  risiDg  billow.  They  are  sometimes 
caught  and  killed,  to  be  eaten  more  as  a  curiosity  than  a  delicai^.  I 
am  told  that  the  meat  resembles  coarse  and  tough  beefl  The  mate 
wounded  one  to-day  ;  and  its  companions  crowded  on  it  to  eat  it  up. 
Some  Jaques  on  board  asked  me  if  this  was  not  the  way  of  the  world ; 
to  which  I  indignantly  answered,  No  I 

18^  —  Still  dashix^  on.  Mr.  Browning  expects  that  we  shall  get 
in  on  Tuesday  of  next  week  :  the.  captain  says  Thursday  or  Friday. 
I  listen  to  neither,  knowing  how  little  such  calculations  are  to  be 
depended  upon* 

2l8t,  ^nday, — We  have  been  rolling  about  so  that  it  has  been 
impossible  to  write.  We  have  had  a  fine  run  for  eight  days  now. 
Yesterday's  observation  gave  220  miles  for  the  twenty-four  hours. 
The  caxytain  says  we  are  pretty  sure  of  running  straight  up  to  Liver- 
pool. By  to-morrow  morning,  we  may  see  land.  I  dreamed  last 
night  that  I  saw  it  first ;  —  a  lovely  Irish  hilL  It  is  almost  too  cold 
now  to  be  on  deck,  with  any  amount  of  doakage :  a  sign  of  being 
near  land.  The  joke  since  we  passed  half-way,  has  been  to  annoy  me 
by  ascribing  all  evils  whatever  to  the  foggy  English  climate.  Mr. 
Browning  b^;an ;  the  captain  carries  it  on  ;  and  the  ingenuity  with 
which  they  keep  it  up  is  surprising.    Something  of  the  sort  drops 
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from  the  captain's  lips,  like  a  grave  passing  observation,  many  times 
a  day.  I  shall  have  no  xespite  now ;  for  eveiy  one  will  be  too  cold 
till  we  land. 

We  had  a  prodigious  run  last  night  While  we  were  at  our  rubber, 
the  news  spread  (as  news  does  on  board  ship)  that  the  captain  was  on 
deck,  taking  in  sail,  ordering  in  the  dead-lights  (the  shutters  which 
block  up  the  cabin-windows  in  the  stem,)  and  ^  expecting  a  blow." 
Under  the  idea  that  it  was  raining,  I  was,  for  once,  about  to  retire 
to  my  room  without  running  up  on  deck ;  but  the  captain  came  for 
me,  thinking  I  should  like  to  see  what  was  doing :  and  indeed  he  was 
right  Though  he  had  taken  in  the  studding-sails,  Tnaitiafti]^  and 
royals,  we  were  flying  through  at  the  rate  of  twelve  knots.  The 
clouds  were  blown  down  the  eastern  sky,  —  and  the  stars  so  bright, 
they  looked  as  if  they  were  coming  down.  But  below  us,  what  a 
sight !  The  dazzling  spray  was  dashed  half  a  mile  off,  in  a  level 
surface  which  looked  like  a  white  marble  floor,  gemmed  with  stars. 
The  captain  says,  people  talk  of  the  monotony  of  the  sea ;  but  the 
land  is  to  him  monotonous  in  comparison  with  the  variety  in  which 
he  revels  in  his  night-watches.  It  is  evidently  a  perpetual  excitement 
and  delight  to  him.  But,  truly,  the  contrast  between  the  deck  and 
the  cabin  is  wonderful  When  I  came  down  at  midnight,  I  thought 
it  possible  that  some  of  the  ladies  might  be  alarmed  ;  and  I  therefore 
told  Margaret,  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  any  who  might 
be  trembling  in  their  berths,  that  the  captain  said  it  would  be  a  fine 
night,  and  that  the  stars  were  already  bright  Half  an  hour  after, 
when  I  was  asleep,  Miss  Saunders  came  down,  and  the  following  took 
place :  — 

A  trembling  voice  from  somewhere  cried^  "  Miss  Saunders  !  Miss 
Saunders ! " 

Miss  Saunders  peers  into  all  the  ladies'  rooms,  and  finds  it  is  Miss 
O'Brien  who  calls. 

Miss  0,  ''  Miss  Saunders,  is  the  storm  very  bad  ?— is  there  much 
danger?" 

Miss  8,  *'  There  is  no  storm,  ma'am  :  only  a  brisk,  £eur  wind.  I 
heard  nothing  of  any  danger." 

When  Miss  Saunders  is  falling  asleep,  she  is  roused  by  another  calL 
She  puts  on  a  doak,  and  goes  to  Miss  O'Brien's  room. 

Miss  0.  "  O,  Miss  Saunders  I  have  n't  we  shipped  a  sea  ? " 

Miss  S.  looks  round  the  cabin.  '^  No,  ma'am  :  I  do  not  see  any 
aea." 

Before  she  is  quitd  asleep,  she  hears  Miss  Lamine's  voice  firom  the 
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aofa,  to  which  the  captain  has  kindly  lashed  chain,  to  pieTent  her 
falling  off;  as  she  peniats  in  aleeping  there,  though  retaining  her 
herth* 

Miss  LaminB,  *'  O,  Mrs.  Happen  t  Mrs.  Happen ! " 

Mn.H.  "Well!  what  do  you  want  1" 

Mii9  L,  "  We  are  einking,  ma'am.    I  feel  the  ship  sinking  ! " 

MiBs  Saunders  wakes  up  to  assure  the  ladies  that  the  ship  is  on  the 
BuiiAce.  Mrs.  Happen  grumhles  at  her  first  sleep  being  broken.  She 
slept  no  more  ;  and  of  course  is  out  of  humour  with  the  whole  uni- 
verse to-day.  Nothing  is  on  her  lips  but  that  Miss  Lamine  broke  her 
first  and  only  sleep. 

I  have  had  a  talk,  prodigious  for  its  breadth,  length,  depth,  and 
earnestness,  with  Mr.  Browning,  about  the  duty  of  republicans  ezer- 
dsing  the  suffiage ;  brought  on  by  his  saying  that  he  had  never  voted 
but  once  in  his  life.  I  believe  we  said  an  octavo  volume  between  us, 
— I  hope  to  some  purpose.  He  is  a  good  man,  with  a  warm  simple 
heart,  a  full  sense  of  what  he  owes  to  his  excellent  wife,  and  a  head 
which  only  wants  to  be  put  a  little  in  order.  He  is  full  of  knowledge, 
and  fond  of  thinking. 

Mrs.  O'Brien  has,  we  suppose,  kept  her  temper  in  check  as  long  as 
she  can  ;  for  now  it  is  coming  out  worse  than  Mrs.  Happen's,  if  that 
be  possible.  At  dinner,  the  other  day,  she  b^;an  to  scold  her  daugh- 
ters, in  the  presence  of  passengers  and  servants :  but  the  captain 
warded  it  off  by  saying  that  he  would  not  have  the  young  ladies 
found  fault  with,  for  that  I  had  been  telling  him  that  I  tiiought  them 
very  attentive  and  affectionate  daughters.  She  looked  gratified  and 
complacent ;  but  not  for  long.  In  the  evening,  she  complained  to 
Mrs.  Ely,  who  was  on  the  sofa,  very  unwell,  of  her  own  sensibilities ; 
and  confessed  she  felt  very  hysterical  The  confession  from  her  lips 
18  always  a  signal  for  the  cabin  being  cleared  ;  every  one  dreading  a 
scene.  It  was  so  now  ;  and  there  were  no  hysterics.  This  morning, 
however,  the  sensibilities  thus  repressed  have  broken  out ;  and  a  most 
unsanctified  scene  has  disgraced  our  Sunday.  The  lady  was  cold  in 
the  night.  Margaret  was  sorry  :  would  have  been  happy  to  supply 
her  with  as  many  blankets  as  she  pleased,  if  she  had  but  asked  for 
them.  The  lady  would  perish  rather  than  ask  Margaret  for  anything. 
She  would  have  no  breakfast.  Margaret  entreated  :  the  daughters 
implored,  with  many  tears.  The  lady  compelled  them  to  go  to  the 
breakfast-table  with  their  swollen  eyes  ;  but  no  breakfiist  would  she 
have.  Margaret,  in  the  kindness  of  her  heart,  prepared  a  delicate 
breakfast,  —  strong  tea,  hot  buttered  roll  and  sliced  tongue.    The 
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woman  actually  thi«w  the  breakfast  at  the  giil'a  head !  Margaret 
was  fluttered,  aod  said  she  did  not  know  whether  to  laugh  or  erf.  I 
advised  her  to  do  neither,  if  she  could  help  it  At  breakfast^  the 
captain,  knowing  nothing  of  this  scene,  called  — ''  Moigaret,  why 
don't  you  cany  Mrs.  CKBrien  some  breakfig»t  T''  ''  I  did,  sir,"  replied 
the  girl  in  a  whisper  {  *and  she  hove  the  bread  at  me."  <<  O  ho  !" 
said  the  captain.  Presently,  he  strode  down  tiie  nxnn,  and  into  the 
ladies'  cabin,  both  doots  of  which  he  shut.  He  soon  came  forth, 
looking  his  gravest  Thelady  was  very  ^hysterical  "all  day.  Erery 
heart  ached  for  her  weeping  daughters. 

We  have  been  asking  Mr^  Browning  to  propose  the  o^tain's  health, 
with  an  expression  of  thanks  and  firiendship  on  tiiie  part  of  the 
passengers,  the  day  before  we  land.  This  is  the  usual  practice,  we 
believe,  when  the  captain  has  done  his  duty.  Mr.  Browning  heartily 
consents,  saying  that  it  is  only  the  captain's  temper  which  has  kept 
any  order  at  alL  We  hope  that  Mis.  Happen  maj  be  so  ovecawed  as 
not  to  dare  to  move  an  amendment 

AfUmoan,  —  Mr.  Browning  says  he  fean  we  must  give  the  matter 
up.  The  young  men  have  been  abusing  the  captain  so  grossly  over 
their  wine, — particukiiy  for  not  having  the  cow  milked  these  two 
dajTs,  and  for  letting  Mr.  Tracy  have  a  room  to  himself  that  some* 
thing  disagreeable  would  certainly  arise  out  of  any  attempt  to  gntiff 
our  good  Mend.  Our  acknowlec^ents  must  be  made  individually. 
Mr.  Bruce  drew  up  a  very  good  letter  of  tiianks ;  but  any  formal 
proceeding  from  which  one^third  of  the  pawnflngrTi  would  probably 
choose  to  exclude  themselves,  would  give  the  captain  as  much  pain  in 
one  way  as  pleasure  in  another. 

We  took  our  seats  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  at  the  outset,  to  avoid 
any  contention  about  precedence.  It  is  well  we  did ;  for  the  cap> 
tain's  immediate  presence  is  required  to  keep  Hie  conversation  from 
being  really  offensive  :  it 's  being  very  silly,  even  the  captain  cannot 
prevent    Here  is  a  specimen  or  two. 

Mr.  Mann.  **  Mr.  A.  has  so  many  bales  of  cotton  for  sale  this  year.* 

Mr»  Lairhm,  *'  I  am  sure  I  have  not  got  that  number  of  bake  of 
ootton." 

Dr.  Sharp.  ^No;  because  yon  are  a  bale  of  cotton  youzseil" 
(Roair$  e/  laughter.) 

Dr.  Sharp.  *^Qamehodj  always  says  to  me  at  tea^-time,  'Sir,  will 
yon  have  blade  Ua  or  green  tea  7'  I  expect  soaaebody  will  say  to  me 
some  dayv  '  Sir,  will  yon  hanre  red  tea  or  yellow  teal"  (Soon  ^ 
tefftter.) 
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Biiioe  I  catme  on  boaxd,  I  wem  to  have  gained  a  new  sense  of  the 
Tftltte  of  knowledge,  of  an  active,  reasonable  mind,  as  well  as  of  a 
disciplined  and  benevolent  temper.  Notwithstanding  the  occasional 
mirth  of  these  people,  and  their  ostentatious  party  meniment,  I 
think  I  never  saw  persons  so  nnhappy.  No  suffering  from  poverty 
or  sickness  ever  struck  me  so  mournfully  as  the  miserjr  of  these 
ship-mates,  from  vacuity  of  mind ;  frt>m  selfishness,  with  all  its  little 
affectations ;  from  jealousy,  with  its  intolerable  torments.  How  they 
get  on  in  their  homes  I  have  no  means  of  knowing ;  but  the  contrast  ' 
at  sea  between  them  and  such  of  their  fellow-passengers  as  are  peai»- 
able,  active,  employed,  and  mutually  accommodating  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  instructive  spectacles  I  ever  witnessed.  The 
mischief  has  not  stopped  with  their  immediate  suffering  from  enntti 
and  ill-humour :  some  have  been  led  to  plot  crime,  which  it  is  no 
merit  of  their  own  tiiat  they  do  not  execute.  I  cannot  enter  herd 
upon  this  part  of  their  disgusting  history  :  suffice  it  that  the  captain's 
vigilance  and  authority  are  too  strong  for  tiiem. 

The  wind  blew  us  on  gloriously  all  day ;  and  there  was  every 
expectation  at  bed-time  that  we  might  see  Lmd  at  daybreak.  In  thti 
evening,  we  sketched  out  European  tours,  by  the  map,  for  such  of  our 
paity  as  were  going  to  travel ;  and  we  were  all  in  fine  spirits.  The 
young  men  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table  had  an  argument  as  to 
whether  Sunday  was  over,  so  that  they  might  go  to  cards.  They 
iq>pealed  to  Miss  Lamine  whether  Sunday  was  not  over  when  the  son 
set  She  decided  in  the  negative ;  so  Dr.  Sharp  began  doling  forth  a 
Report  of  a  Chari^,  in  the  most  melancholy  voice  imaginable  ;  and 
tiie  whole  coterie  moved  off  very  early  to  bed. 

S2iul.  —  The  young  men  are  making  up  for  last  evening's  abstinence. 
They  are  busy  at  cards,  almost  before  breakfast  is  cleared  away. 
What  can  they  suppose  religion  is  1 

I  have  seen  some  Irish  earth.  On  sounding,  we  find  sixty  fathoms ; 
and  some  sand  came  up  on  the  lead.  Mr.  Browning  thinks  it  not  so 
clean  and  neat  as  American  sand.  A  calm  fell  at  five  o'clock ;  and 
we  are  moving  very  slowly.  There  is  fog  at  a  distance  ;  but  we  ham 
seen  a  fidnt,  brief  line  of  coast  I  do  hope  the  sun  will  come  out, 
and  the  wind  freshen  at  noon.  Meantime,  the  sea  has  lost  its  deep 
blue  beauty,  and  we  have  not  arrived  at  the  beau^.  of  the  land  ;  so  I 
think  it  an  excellent  time  for  writing. 

Tou  should  see  how  faded  and  even  rotten  our  dresses  look,  from 
head  to  foot  To-monrow  or  Wednesday  we  hope  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  dzesnng  so  as  not  to  be  ashamed  of  ouxadves  and  one  another. 
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Bat  it  Ib  a  piece  of  extravagance,  which  none  but  nlly  people  are 
guilt  J  of,  to  dress  well  at  sea,  where  the  incessant  damp  and  salt  ruin 
all  fabrics  and  all  colon.  Silks  fade  ;  and  cottons  cannot  be  washed  ; 
stufb  shrink  and  curL  Dark  prints  perhaps  look  neat  the  longest. 
Mrs.  £1/8  drawn  bonnet,  of  gingham,  looks  the  handsomest  article  of 
dress  now  on  board  ;  unless  it  be  Miss  Taylor's  neat  black-print  gown. 

Sdni.  —  The  rest  of  yesterday  was  very  interesting.  On  g(Mng  up, 
before  noon,  I  found  Bingan  Head  visible  at  forty-five  miles  off ;  and 
three  other  points  of  high  land.  At  one,  a  favourable  breeze  sprang 
up,  and  lastai  till  evening,  when  it  died  away.  We  drew  nearer  and 
nearer  to  land,  till  we  were  within  twelve  miles.  This  was  off  the 
Point  of  Kinsale,  where  we  were  when  the  calm  felL  The  captain 
called  me  up  after  dinner,  to  show  me  where  the  Albion  was  lost ; 
the  packet  commanded  by  Captain  Williams,  which  was  lost,  with  all 
the  crew  and  passengers  but  two  or  three,  I  think,  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago.  I  could  see  the  spot  distinctly  ;  a  bay  between  two  high 
points  of  land.  The  captain  ran  into  this  bay  in  thick  weather,  and 
was  unable  to  get  out  again.  If  the  Albion  had  struck  a  few  rods 
further  on,  she  would  have  gone  on  a  sloping  sand-beach,  and  the 
passengers  might  have  got  out,  almost  without  wetting  their  feet. 
Aa  it  was,  she  struck  against  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock. 

The  captain  stayed  talking  with  me  all  the  afternoon,  and  we 
watched  for  the  kindling  of  the  light  on  the  high  Point  of  Kinsale, 
400  feet  above  the  sea.  It  looked  so  beautiful  and  so  friendly  that 
we  could  attend  to  nothing  else.  The  last  light  I  saw  was  the  Fort 
Qratiot  light,  on  the  wild  evening  when  I  left  lake  Huron  in  a 
thunder-storm.  How  fEuniliar  did  the  Eansale  light  look  in  com- 
parison! The  captain's  heart  was  quite  opened  by  it  *'I  shall 
stand  here,"  he  had  dedared,  ^'till  I  see  that  light  It  is  of  no 
consequence  to  me  ;  I  know  where  I  am,  and  how  to  steer,  but  it  is 
pleasant  to  me  to  see  those  lights.  They  oi:^ht  to  have  kindled  it  by 
this  time.  I  wonder  we  don't  see  it  There  !  there  it  is !  You  can't 
see  it  well  yet  It  will  be  deep  red  presently.  So  many  pleasant 
thoughts  belong  to  such  a  light  —  so  many  lives  saved  — so  many 
feelings  made  comfortable  ! "  I  felt  it  like  the  first  welcome  home. 
The  dim  outline  of  land  in  the  morning  was  pleasant  but  mute :  here 
were  human  hands  at  work  for  us.  It  was,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, a  signal ;  and  I  could  not  turn  my  eyes  from  it 

We  saw,  this  afternoon,  a  fishing-boat  with  its  dark  brown  sails. 
Through  the  glass,  I  discerned  two  men  in  her,  and  cried  out  that  I 
had  seen  two  Irishmen.    Eveiybody  laughed  at  me.    To  be  sure^  we 
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have  more  than  that  on  boazd ;  and  you  may  meet  100  per  hour  in 
New  York ;  but  that  is  not  like  seeing  them  in  their  own  boat, 
fishing  in  their  own  sea.  Sail  hovered  about  us  all  day.  Mrs. 
O'Brien  is  busy  in  the  cabin  among  her  bandboxes,  quilling  and 
trimming.  I  shall  not  take  out  any  of  my  land-clothes  yet,  to  get 
mildewed,  when  we  may  still  be  some  time  in  reaching  port.  I  am 
afraid  of  growing  restless  if  I  prepare  for  shore  too  soon.  One  would 
shun  the  heart-sickness  of  hope  deferred  when  one  can.  Pouring  rain 
to-night ;  so  we  sit  down  to  our  rubber  as  if  we  had  not  seen  the 
land.  This  is  chiefly  (as  it  has  been  throughout)  for  Mr.  Ely's  sake. 
He  is  very  poorly,  and  reads  quite  enough  by  daylight  He  seems  to 
•enjoy  his  rubber  in  the  evening. 

This  morning  the  weather  is  not  favourable.  The  wind  has  been 
round  to  every  point  of  the  compass  during  the  night,  and  is  now 
blowing  from  the  north-east,  <^  right  a-head."  I  do  not  feel  very 
impatient  at  present  Miss  Saunders  is  rather  glad  of  the  delay. 
She  dreads  laoiding  among  strangers,  though  she  knows  they  are 
already  Mends. 

Mrs.  Ely  has  been  very  bold  this  morning  with  Mrs.  O'Brien  (as 
the  lady  had  no  buttered  roll  by  her)  about  the  fees  to  the  stewardess. 
The  stewardess  depends  solely  upon  the  fees  paid  by  the  lady  pas- 
sengers ;  and  the  service  is  so  important,  and  so  extremely  fatigaing, 
that  it  ought  to  be  well  paid.  The  stewardess  has  to  attend  upon 
the  ladies,  night  and  day,  in  their  sea-sickness ;  to  keep  their  state- 
rooms ;  to  wait  at  meals  in  the  large  cabin  ;  to  be  up  before  all  the 
ladies,  and  go  to  rest  aft^  them.  Among  such  a  company  of  ladies, 
there  are  usually  some  who  rise  early,  and  always  some  who  go  to 
rest  very  late ;  and  commonly  a  few  who  cannot  be  easily  pleased, 
and  who  keep  their  attendant  on  the  foot  at  all  hours,  without  any 
consideration.  When  all  this  is  considered,  and  it  is  remembered  how 
helpless  and  uncomfortable  the  ladies  would  be  without  such  a  servant, 
it*  is  clear  that  the  stewardess  should  be  handsomely  paid.  The 
captain  interested  us  particularly  for  Margaret,  by  telling  us  that  she 
was  extremely  poor,  as  she  sent  every  shilling  she  could  spare  from 
her  absolute  wants  to  her  old  father  and  mother  in  Scotland.  Judg- 
ing by  what  we  knew  to  have  been  done  in  similar  cases,  we  agreed 
that  Margaret  should  have  a  sovereign  from  each  of  us.  Miss  Lamine, 
and  Miss  Taylor,  and  the  ladies  of  our  party  paid  this  ;  but  Mrs. 
O'Brien  declared  she  would  pay  nothing,  as  Margaret  had  shown  her 
no  attention  at  all !  It  will  be  too  bad  if,  in  addition  to  the  many 
eiying  fits  this  woman  has  occasioned  to  the  poor  girl,  and  all  the  toil 
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die  «nd  her  danghten  have  impoBed  npon  her,  nigbt  and  daj,  ahe  de- 
6audB  her  of  the  money  she  has  fairly  earned*  Hia.  (fBnea  became 
90  ''hysterical''  that  Mrs.  Ely  had  to  desist  for  this  time ;  but  she 
does  not  mean  to  let  the  matter  stop  here.  As  for  Mn.  Happen,  she 
not  only  refused  to  give  anything,  but,  in  her  passion  at  being  asked, 
sent  the  plate  down  the  whole  length  of  the  table.  There  is  some- 
thing really  teirifying  in  such  tempers.  Mrs.  Ely  changed  colour  aa 
if  she  had  been  in  the  wrong,  instead  of  the  right  Mr.  Browning 
says  there  are  occasions  on  which  people  show  their  real  selves,  —  in 
the  treatment  of  their  servants.  I  own  that  I  was  as  much  surpxised 
as  I  was  indignant,  to  find  that  people  of  good  property,  as  these  la- 
dies both  are,  could  stoop  to  accept  the  hard  service  of  a  very  poor  gir^ 
with  the  knowledge  all  the  time  that  they  meant  to  defraud  her  of 
her  wages.  They  might  at  least  have  given  her  warning,  that  sha 
might  know  that  she  was  conferring  charity  upon  them  in  serving 
them.  I  trust  they  will  think  better  of  the  matter,  and  repair  their 
iiyustice  to  her  at  last 

We  are  now  between  Cork  and  Milford  Haven,  out  of  sight  of 
land. 

25th,  —  Now,  did  you  not  expect  that  the  next  entry  would  be  of 
our  arrival  ?  Far  from  it  There  is  much  to  be  said  tot  I  was 
obliged  to  quit  my  writing,  last  time,  by  the  rolling  of  the  ship  ;  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  day,  we  were  treated  with  a  gale^  fisr  more  stormy 
than  any  we  had  during  the  voyage.  It  blew  tremendously  from  the 
north-east  With  the  tide  in  our  favour,  and  every  saU  snug,  we 
were  driven  in  the  direction  of  the  Devonshire  coast ;  and  thankful 
we  were  that  we  had  plenty  of  sea-room.  Mrs.  Ely  and  others  were 
as  sick  as  ever ;  and  at  dinner  there  was  the  well-remembered  scene  of 
every  thing  solid  slipping  about  the  dishes,  and  every  thing  liquid 
being  spilled :  though  the  frames  were  on, — the  woodoi  frames^ 
made  to  fit  the  tables,  with  holes  for  the  bottles  and  glasses.  It  waa 
a  truly  uncomfortable  day,  though  there  was  nothing  to  oocasion  fear 
in  any  but  the  most  timid  persons. 

Yesterday  morning  we  had  the  alternative  of  being  sick  below,  or 
half-sick  and  half-frozen  on  deck.  We  preferred  the  latter,  and  were 
ere  long  repaid.  We  were  going  over  the  ground  lost  the  day  before^ 
standing  in  for  the  Irish  coast  There  were  large  flocks  of  Neptune's 
sheep  (waves  breaking  into  foam  ; )  and  the  sky  was  so  dear,  that  Ms. 
Browning,  with  Ids  malicious  eye-glass,  could  not  discern  a  streak  of 
English  fog  all  day. 

About  noon,  the  outline  of  the  Pnngarvon  Movntsins  appeand^ 
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-mod  the  bay  of  Txamoie,  with  thiee  white  towers  at  one  extremity 
and  one  at  the  other,  and  the  town  of  Tramore,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
inj.  We  saw,  too,  the  high  lig^ithoiiae  at  the  extiemity  of  Wate^* 
fofd  Bay,  and  a  steam-boat  in  the  entrance.  Seven  other  sail  were 
About  us,  and  we  felt  in  the  midst  of  society  once  more.  Before  we 
tacked  we  came  near  enough  to  see  the  recesses  in  the  sharp-cat  rocks 
.or  cliffs  on  the  shore,  and  the  green  downs  sloping  up  from  their 
summits.  With  the  glass  I  could  distinguish  the  windows  of  three 
large  houses  in  Tramore.  The  outline  of  the  mountains  behind  was 
yery  fine,  and  the  lights  and  shadows  on  them  delicious  to  behold. 
We  tacked  all  day,  and  amused  ourselves  with  watching  the  points  of 
the  shore,  advancing  and  receding  ;  with  speaking  the  ship  ^  Georgia 
of  Boston,"  bound  to  New  York,  which  we  hope  will  report  us  to  you ; 
and  with  admiring  the  dear  setting  sun,  and  the  rising  moon,  almost 
at  the  fiilL    She  never  looked  finer  since  3he  was  first  set  spinning. 

There  was  some  sad  nonsense  among  us,  even  on  this  important 
and  pleasurable  day.  Mrs.  O'Brien  looked  cold,  as  she  sat  on  the 
rail,  in  the  breeze,  and  Mr.  Simpson  caused  his  warm  broad-cloth 
doak  to  be  brought  for  her.  Mrs.  Happen,  who  was  sitting  on  deck, 
sheltered  and  in  the  sun,  growled  out,  *^  You  never  offered  me  your 
doak."  Immediately  after  dinner,  when  the  gentlemen  were  at  their 
wine,  she  sent  Sally  down  for  Mr.  Simpson's  cloak,  and  wore  it  aU 
the  afternoon. 

The  captain  promised  ns  the  quietest  night  we  had  had  since  we 
leit  New  York ;  and  I  accordingly  went  to  sleep,  nothing  doubting, 
though  the  last  thing  I  was  aware  of  was  that  there  was  a  prodigious 
trampii^^  upon  deck,  which  I  conduded  was  from  the  crew  shifting 
the  sails.  I  slept  till  daylight,  and  thus  miased  a  scene,  partly  dread- 
ful, partly  ridiculous.  This  tramping  ezdted  the  attention  of  the 
ladies  ;  and  Mrs.  Ely  next  heard  a  cry  of  distress  from  the  deck,  and 
then  another,  a  sort  of  scream.  The  gentlemen  rushed  from  their 
rooms,  and  up  on  deck  ;  the  ladies  screamed,  and  said  it  was  fire,  the 
ship  sinking,  running  foul  of  another  ship,  and  much  besides.  Miss 
Taylor  (still  very  delicate)  heard  every  voice  calling  "Captain! 
Captain ! "  and  naturally  supposing  that  something  had  happened  to 
her  brother,  fainted  away  in  her  berth,  where  she  was  found  some 
time  after  still  insensible.  One  gentleman  brought  out  his  pistol,  and 
Mrs.  Happen  entreated  that  she  mig^t  not  be  shot.  Mrs.  Ely  and 
Miss  Saunders  remained  in  their  rooms,  and  were  presently  told  that 
there  was  no  danger,  that  it  was  all  over.  The  captain  put  forth  his 
authority,  and  ordered  every  body  to  bed.   How  much  the  passengea 
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leallj  knew  of  the  caiue  of  tliis  bustle  I  cannot  say  ;  but  the  alEur 
was  this.  The  captain  had  a  bad  erew.  Yesterday,  at  the  instigation 
of  a  mischievous  fellow  among  them,  there  was  a  sort  of  mutiny  about 
their  beef ;  a  silly  complaint,  particularly  foolish  when  preferred  al- 
most within  sight  of  port  Mr.  Browning  knew  that  the  captain 
meant  to  shut  up  the  ringleader  in  the  ice-house  (now  as  warm  as  any 
part  of  the  ship)  at  midnight,  when  the  passengers  should  be  asleep. 
The  man  resiBted,  making  so  much  noise  over  the  passengers'  heads, 
that  the  captain  sent  him  into  confinement  in  the  forepart  of  the  ship : 
but  it  was  too  late  for  secrecy.  The  captain  is  much  annoyed  at  the 
confusion  created ;  and  I  do  not  think  he  is  aware  that  any  of  us 
know  the  cause. 

All  is  quiet  enough  this  morning.  It  is  bright  and  cold.  We  are 
off  Tusca  lighthouse,  the  extreme  south-east  point  of  Ireland  ;  and 
the  little  wind  there  is  is  fair.  This  mutiny  is  a  good  hint.  If  we 
grow  dull,  I  shall  propose  a  mutiny  about  the  handles  of  the  milk 
pitchers,  which  were  broken  off  in  the  gale ;  the  pitchers  being  thus 
rendered  inconvenient  to  hold. 

At  this  moment,  Mr.  Tracy  brings  news  that  the  captain  expects  to 
be  off  Holyhead  this  evening  ;  so  I  jump  up,  and  run  to  unpack  and 
arrange  for  landing,  that  I  may  have  the  last  few  hours  free.  O,  with 
what  pleasure  I  took  out  gown,  shawl,  bonnet  and  gloves  for  to-mor- 
row !  packing  up  books ;  putting  away  everything  sea-spoiled,  and 
being  completely  at  liberty  by  dinner-time  I 

In  the  afternoon,  the  captain  found  a  dry  seat  on  the  binnade  for 
Miss  Saunders  and  me ;  and  then  went  and  stood  by  himself^  too 
much  excited  for  conversation.  Mr.  Browning  told  us  we  could  not 
understand  the  emotions  of  the  captain  of  a  ship  on  concluding  his 
voyage.  We  talked  of  our  homes  on  either  side  of  the  water ;  and 
looked  out  through  the  fog  and  rain,  dimly  discerning  a  ship  which 
we  supposed  to  be  the  packet  of  the  24th. — After  tea  we  played,  for 
Mr.  Ely's  sake,  our  final  rubber :  but  we  could  not  attend  to  our 
cards,  and  were  glad  to  throw  them  away.  At  half-past  ten  o'clock, 
we  ran  up  to  see  the  Holyhead  light  As  we  passed  in  the  dark, 
there  could  be  no  telegraphic  communica^on  to  Liverpool  of  our  ap- 
proach, and  we  must  give  up  the  hope  of  seeing  our  Mends  on  the 
pier. 

26tk,  —  At  six,  Miss  Saunders  came  to  my  room,  dressed,  and  talked 
for  an  hour,  the  cabin  being  in  great  confusion  with  the  preparations 
of  the  ladies.  We  sent  Margaret  to  learn  where  we  were.  About 
thirty  miles  horn  Liverpool ;  but  the  tide  would  not  allow  us  to  get 
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to  part  before  eleven.  Every  bodj  waa  assembled  early  on  deck, 
dressed  for  landing ;  and  each,  as  he  appeared,  more  spruce  than  the 
last  The  cook  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  let  us  have  a  slovenly 
bieakfast  early,  that  we  might  be  wholly  at  leisure  at  the  last  By  a 
Httle  after  nine,  however,  the  steams  of  breakfast  ascended ;  and  before 
that  time  I  saw,  through  the  glass,  the  church  steeples  of  Liverpool 
The  Welsh  mountains  looked  lovely  through  the  thin  haze,  which 
Mr.  Browning  chose,  to  call  a  fog. 

Mr.  Bruce  gratified  me  by  a  piece  of  truly  kind  consideration.  .  He 
said  that,  from  the  absence  of  notice  of  our  approach  from  Holyhead, 
my  friends  would  not  probably  be  awaiting  me.  He  was  alone,  with 
time  to  spare.  If  I  would  give  him  a  line  to  my  friends,  he  would 
be  the  first  to  step  ashore,  and  would  bring  them  to  me.  I  promised 
to  accept  his  good  offices,  if,  after  reasonable  waiting,  no  familiaT  faces 
appeared  on  tilie  pier. 

Soon  after  breakfast  we  saw  the  floating  lights  and  the  castle  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mersey  ;  then  New  Brighton,  with  its  white  houses, 
trim  gardens  and  plantations ;  and  then  some  golden  harvest-fields. 
The  post-office  boat  was  soon  seen  coming  towards  us — a  sign  we 
were  expected.  Then  came  the  custom-house  boat,  to  deposit  an 
officer  on  board.  We  pointed  out  to  Miss  Saunders  the  gable  of  a 
house  covered  with  ivy ; — a  plant  which  she  had  read  of,  since  she 
could  read  at  all,  but  never  seen,  as  it  does  not  grow  in  America. 
She  was  surprised  at  the  narrowness  of  the  Mersey ;  Mr.  Bruce  apol- 
ogized for  it ; — a  bad  habit  which  he  had  learned  in  America,  we 
told  him. 

As  we  hove  alongside  the  pier  groups  began  to  assemble ;  chiefly 
work-people  from  about  the  docks.  All  had  their  hands  in  their 
pockets  ;  and  Miss  Saunders  asked  me,  laughing,  whether  she  was 
to  conclude  that  all  Englishmen  carried  their  hands  there.  In  a 
few  minutes  breathless  gentlemen  came  running  down  the  Parade. 
Among  them  I  found  the  face  I  was  looking  for.  A  watchman  had 
given  notice,  from  the  top  of  the  Exchange,  that  the  Eurydice  was 
coming  up  the  river,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  the  news  spread 
over  the  town.  With  eag^  Irim^wpaa  the  captain  fixed  the  plank,  and 
handed  me  on  shore. 

I  am  sure  this  gentleman  must  by  this  time  have  more  of  your 
esteem  and  regard  than  ever.  We,  his  passengers,  feel  that  we  are 
more  deeply  indebted  to  him  than  he  knows  of ;  not  only  for  his  pro- 
fessional qualities  and  hospitality,  but  for  a  lesson  on  the  value  of 
good  temper,  and  the  dignity  of  greatness  of  mind. 
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As  for  the  Test,  th^  kept  up  their  chamctcn  to  the  end.  Hue 
Lamine'8  last  act  on  board  was  ordering  the  steward  to  throw  over* 
board  Miss  Saunden's  genminm,  brought  from  Dr.  Channing^s  garden 
in  Rhode  Island,  and  kept  alive  fthrongh  the  voyage  by  grsat  carob 
Wherever  these  ladies  may  have  gone  (and  we  have  heard  nothing  of 
them  since,)  they  cany  with  them  our  sinoerest  pity.  Otheis  of  tha 
company  of  shipmates  have  since  repeatedly  met,  and  eigoyed»  as 
shipmates  do,  the  retrospect  of  the  brighter  days  of  their  Month  at 
8ea. 
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COKRESPONDENCSS  ABOUT  A  PENSION. 

PuTNET  Park,  Simdaj,  27th  December,  1840. 
DsAB  Miss  VAwnjsnujJ^  —  I  have  often  r^jretted  that  Lord  Qre/s 
intentioii  had  been  so  stronaonaly  xesisted  by  you,  and  that  he  had 
not  remained  in  power  long  enough  to  a£ford  time  fox  you  to  recon- 
sider your  first  impulse. 

I  write  now  to  say  that  although  I  have  only  spoken  to  one  peison 
on  the  subject,  we  were  both  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  a 
gratification  to  Lord  Melbourne  to  do  what  Lord  Grey  would  have 
done ;  and  I  only  wish  to  know  that,  if  such  a  step  were  taken,  it 
would  not  be  resisted  by  you. 

I  do  not  wish  to  give  you  the  trouble  of  writing  to  me  on  this  sub- 
ject. Your  silence  will  he  quite  sufficient ;  and  X  trust  you  know  me 
well  enough  to  confide  in  the  discretion  of 

Dear  Miss  Martineau, 

YouiB  very  fiEdthfully, 

R,  HUTTON. 

TniiMOUTB,  December  29, 1840. 

Mt  deab  Mr.  HuTTON,  —  Our  friend  has  given  me  your  letter. 
She  would  not  keep  back  for  a  day  what  she  knew  would  be  so  sure 
a  gratification  to  me.  You  would  not  easily  believe  the  delight  your 
note  has  afforded  me,  as  a  fresh  instance  of  your  faithful  and  generous 
friendship. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  answer  your  note  :  but,  if  it  were  not,  I 
should  write,  on  account  of  the  interpretation  which  my  silence  would 
bear.  My  objections  to  Litersay  pensions,  conferred  otherwise  than 
immediately  l^  Parliament,  remain  in  full  force.  I  owe  it  to  your 
kindness  to  state  the  grounds  of  my  objections  to  this  mode  of  pro- 
^riflion  :  but  I  own  to  you,  that  (apart  from  all  scruples  of  pride)  my 
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feelings  against  receiving  a  pension  are  full  as  strong  as  my  xeason, 
and  would,  I  believe,  induce  me  to  give  my  present  answer,  if  I  had 
no  reasons  to  offer. 

The  first  of  these  reasons  is  that  I  think  monej  conferred  as  a 
reward  for  public  service  should  be  given  by  the  public  served,  —  such 
service  having  been  altogether  irrespective  of  Qovemment  If  such 
pensions  were  conferred  by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  instead 
of  by  the  ministers,  (whom  I  cannot  look  upon  as  true  exponents  of 
the  popular  desire  in  this  instance)  I  might  perhaps  thankfully  accept 
what,  under  present  arrangements,  I  must  decline.  —  Again,  I  am 
certain  that  I  should  lose  more  or  less  of  my  freedom  of  speech,  if  not 
of  thought.  I  am  aware  how  generously  it  is  desired  that  the  recipi- 
ents of  pensions  should  divest  themselves  of  this  feeling.  But  with 
me  this  would  be  impossible.  I  could  never  again  deny  to  myself 
that  I  was  under  a  personal  obligation  to  the  Pt^mier  and  others ; 
and  I  need  not  specify  to  you  what  restrictions  would  follow  of 
course. 

.  Again,  I  am  sure  that  my  personal  influence,  and  that  which  I 
exercise  through  the  press  would  suffer  much — not  with  all,  but  with 
many.  If  I  were  fully  satisfied  as  to  the  act  being  unexceptionable, 
I  should  probably  disregard  any  misinterpretation  that  might  be  put 
upon  it  But,  feeling  as  I  do,  I  should  suffer  from  any  consequent 
decline  of  my  influence,  without  having  a  right  to  complain  ;  accom- 
panied as  such  decline  would  be  by  a  loss  on  my  own  part  of  self- 
respect.  I  hkve  a  strong  suspicion  that  if  I  accepted  a  pension,  I 
should  never  again  address  the  public  with  freedom  and  satisfiac- 
tion. 

-You  will  noty  I  am  sure,  suspect  me  of  blaming  any  who  take  the 
sort  of  pension  which  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  decline.  If  they 
think  and  feel  differently,  they  are  right  in  acting  differently.  I 
speak  only  for  mysell 

Let  me  assure  you  that  I  do  not  feel  the  need  of  this  assistance. 
My  wants  are  small,  and  thus  far  I  have  supplied  them.  I  am  still 
able  to  work.  If  I  lose  this  power,  I  have  a  little  in  store  to  meet 
what  will  then  probably  be  but  a  short  exigency.  If  I  continue  able 
to  work,  I  hope  to  remain  as  free  from  anxiety  about  the  means  of 
subsistence  as  I  am  at  present 

I  do  not  say  that  I,  in  common  with  other  authors,  have  not  a  daim 
for  aid  ;  just  cause  to  complain  of  my  poverty  :  but  the  claim  is  one 
which  cannot  be  met  by  royal  or  ndnisterial  bounty.  If  literary 
property  had  been  protected  by  law  as  all  other  property  is,  I  should 
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now  have  been  enjoying  more  than  a  competence,  together  with 
advantages  of  another  kind,  which  I  value  far  more.  In  this  direc- 
tion, mj  dear  friend,  you  may  be  able  to  benefit,  not  me,  perhaps,  — 
it  may  be  too  late  for  that,  but  many  authors  in  a  future  time, 
who  may  be  happier  in  the  protection  of  the  laws  than  literary 
labourers  of  this  generation*  To  ministers  who  will  see  to  the  car- 
rying out  of  laws  already  passed  for  our  protection,  and  to  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  who  will  urge  the  passing  of  others,  I  promise 
gratitude  as  strong  as  if  I  owed  them  a  situation  of  pecuniary  ease 
for  life. 

I  shall  feel  henceforth  that  fresh  strength  has  been  added  to  the 
respect  and  regard  with  which  I  have  ever  been 

Yours  most  truly, 

H.  MARTINEAU. 

IVDIA  BOABD,  Wednesday,  August  18th,  1841. 
Dear  Misa  Martihbau,  —  Lord  Melbourne  having  heard  of  your 
present  illness,  as  well  as  of  the  inconvenience  to  which  you  are  sub- 
jected by  the  mode  in  which  your  money  is  settled,  has  desired  me 
as  a  friend  of  yours  to  inquire  whether  you  would  accept  a  pension 
of  j£150  per  annum  on  the  Civil  List  It  is  out  of  his  power  to  offer 
you  more  in  the  present  state  of  things  :  but  I  hope  you  will  not 
refuse  him  the  opportunity  of  giving  this  proof  of  his  respect  for 
your  writings  and  character,  inadequate  as  the  amount  proposed 
may  be. 

If  you  will  accept  this  offer,  have  the  goodness  to  write  «ns  word  to 
that  effect ;  and  let  me  have  the  answer  by  return  of  post,  as  Lord 
Melbourne  is  desirous  of  completing  the  anangement  ]l)efore  he  goes 
out  of  office. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  grieved  I  have  been  by  recent  accounts  of 
your  sufferings :  and  how  rejoiced  I  shall  be  if  the  offer  which  I  have 
now  the  pleasure  of  communicating  to  you  shall  have  the  effect  of 
contributing  in  any  degree  to  your  comfort. 
Believe  me, 

Dear  Miss  Martinean, 
Yours  very  truly, 

CHARLES  BULLER,  Junr. 

12,  Fbout  Stbsbt,  Ttnsiiouth,  August  19th,  1841. 
Sib,  —  I  am  requested  by  my  sister,  Miss  Harriet  Martinean,  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  kind  communication  of  yesterday's 
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date.  She  is  too  nnweU,  I  xegret  to  bave  to  state,  to  write  tcmig^it 
She  oommiasioiis  me  therefore  to  give  fiwi^  her  her  answer  to  the 
most  considerate  proposal  with  which  she  has  been  honoured  bf 
Lord  Melbourne.  Her  answer  is  that  she  cannot  accept  it  She 
hopes  in  a  few  posts  to  send  eiplanaticms  which  will  show  that  her 
decision  arises  neither  from  disrespect  nor  inseniribility  to'  the  kind- 
ness :  least  of  all  from  anj  regard  to  the  amount 

I  hare  the  honour  to  remain 
Sir, 
Yours  with  much  respect, 

BOBEBT  MABTIKEAir. 
CBABLtt  BULLBBy  Esq.,  ILP.,  Ac,  fcc. 

TiVEMOUTB,  August  21st»  184L 
Deab  Mb.  Bullsb,  —  I  am  hat  from  wishing  to  trouble  Lord 
Melbourne  or  you  with  my  views  on  Literary  Pensions ;  but  the 
great  consideration  and  kindness  shown  in  Lord  Melbourne's  remem- 
brance of  me  at  this  untoward  time  require  from  me  something  more 
than  the  very  abrupt  reply  I  was  compelled  to  send  by  Friday  morn- 
ing's post 

I  should  like  Lord  Melboume  to  understand  that  my  dedsion  is  no 
hasty  one  ;  —  that  it  rests  on  no  passing  feeling  or  prejudice,  but  on 
a  real  opinion  that  I  should  be  doing  wrong  in  accepting  a  pension. 
My  opinion  has  been  held  through  some  changes  of  persons  as  the 
proposed  givers,  — and  through  some  vicissitudes  in  the  circumstances 
of  myself  as  the  proposed  receiver,  of  such  a  pension.  The  first  men- 
tion of  a  provision  of  this  kind  was  made  to  me  in  November  1838, 
when  I  was  informed  that  I  was  to  have  a  pension  of  the  amount 
now  specified  on  the  conclusion  of  my  work  on  the  Poor  Laws.  I 
diould  doubtless  then  have  taken  it,  if  it  had  been  actually  offered. 
On  reflection  I  changed  my  mind :  and  when  I  found  that  Lord  Grey 
had  still  a  wish  that  the  thing  should  be  done,  I  wrote  to  Lord  Dur- 
ham, (then  in  Russia)  to  request  that  nothing  more  should  be  said 
about  it,  as  I  could  not  conscientiously  accept  a  provision  from  this 
source.  I  have  since  had  occasion  to  make  the  same  reply  to  two 
inquiries  from  different  quaitens  whether  I  would  agree  to  such  an 
amngement  for  my  benefit 

Lord  Melboume  will  not,  I  think,  wonder  at  my  feeling  of  repug- 
nance to  touch  the  proceeds  (except  as  salary  for  public  service)  of  a 
system  of  taxation  so  unjust  as  I  have  in  print,  for  long  and  at  large, 
deoiaxed  it  my  opinion  that  ours  is.    It  matters  not  how  generously 
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the  gift  mty  be  intended,  how  eonddentelj  it  may  be  bestowed,  — 
how  Bpeoifically  it  is  deiigned  to  benefit  sudi  a  case  as  mine.  These 
conaiderations  aflPect,  most  agreeably,  my  personal  feelings  towaids 
those  who  would  aid  me ;  but  they  cannot  reconcile  me  to  live  upon 
money  (not  salaiy)  levied  afBictiyely  upon  those,  among  others,  whom 
I  have  made  it  my  bosiness  to  beMend,  (however  humbly)  —  the 
working  classes.  Such  services  as  I  may  have  rendered  to  them  are 
unconsciously  received  by  diem ;  and  I  cannot  accept  reward  at  any 
expense  to  liiem.  If  this  provision  be  not  designed  as  recompense, 
but  as  aid,  —  as  a  pure  gift,  —  I  cannot  take  it,  as  they  who  pro- 
vide the  means  have  no  voice  in  the  appropriation  of  it  to  me 
personally.  About  the  principles  of  taxation,  a  surprising  agree- 
ment  has  grown  up  on  our  side  of  late.  Whenever  we  obtain  a 
just  system  of  taxation,  the  time  may  perhaps  follow  when,  among 
other  minor  considerations,  some  plan  may  be  discovered  by  which 
the  people's  representatives  may  exercise  the  power  of  encourag- 
ing and  rewarding  merit  and  services  working  through  the  press ; 
and  then  even  the  most  scrupulous,  with  no  better  view  of  their 
oiwn  daims  than  I  have,  may  be  happy  to  receive,  in  their  time 
of  need,  aid  from  the  public  purse.  Mesnwhile  I  seriously  and 
truly  feel  that  I  had  rather,  if  need  were,  (to  put  an  extreme 
case)  receive  aid  from  the  parish,  and  in  the  work-house,  where 
I  could  clearly  read  my  claim,  than  in  the  very  agreeable  manner 
proposed^  where  I  can  see  no  excuse  lor  my  indulgence.  —  If  it  be 
true  that  in  the  case  of  gifts,  we  do  not  nicely  measure  the  grounds 
of  daim^  —  surely  there  is  an  excq»tion  in  the  one  case  of  gifts 
from  the  public  purse. 

Some  of  my  friends  would  persuade  me  that  my  great  losses  from 
the  defective  protection  afforded  to  literary  property  in  this  coun- 
try entitle  me  to  compensation  in  whatever  form  I  can  obtain  it. 
But  I  see  the  matter  differently.  Taking  compensation  from 
those  who  have  not  injured  me,  leaving  inequitable  profits  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  have^  seems  to  me  only  making  a  bad  matter 
worsen 

Bat  this  pension  is  offered  with  another  view  than  this.  It  is 
offered  in  remedy  of  a  case  such  as  the  fund  is  expressly  provided  to 
meet  Be  it  so  :  but  while  I  know  that  the  members  of  a  govern- 
ment are  (as  they  ought  to  be)  otherwise  employed  than  in  looking 
into  the  retreats  of  soffering,  to  discover  for  themselves  what  poverty 
and  sickness  it  is  most  just  to  aid  from  the  public  purse, — while  I 
know  that  such  gifts  horn  the  hand  of  the  most  <lw-riininiiting  and 
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the  mo6t  kind  of  ministen  mnut  be  bat  a  set  of  chances  as  to  their 
gradations  of  justice,  —  I  should  be  for  ever  mistrustiDg  my  own 
happy  chance.  On  the  one  hand,  I  should  see  public  benefacton, 
before  whom  I  am  nothing,  pining  in  privation  from  which  my 
pension  would  relieve  them  :  and,  on  the  other,  I  should  be  haunted 
by  images  of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  poor  tax-payers, 
— toiling  men  who  cannot,  with  all  their  toil,  keep  their  children  in 
health  of  body,  —  to  say  nothing  of  their  minds.  ''Mighty  visions 
about  a  small  matter,"  you  may  perhaps  think  :  but,  small  or  great, 
the  moment  I  had  acted  on  it,  this  matter  would  become  no  less  than 
all-important  to  my  peace  of  mind.  Indeed,  I  would  rather,  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  country,  put  my  hand  into  the  fire  than 
into  the  public  purse. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  I  do  not  need  this  pension  as  my 
friends  suppose.  They  know  my  means  well  enough,  but  they 
overrate  my  wants.  This  very  sum  which  you  speak  of  apol- 
ogetically would  quite  meet  my  wants  in  the  way  I  live  here. 
I  have  no  permanent  uneasiness  about  income.  If  I  should 
ever  be  well  enough  to  work  again  (from  which  I  am  now,  at 
last,  driven)  I  trust  I  shall  find,  as  hitherto,  that  my  head  and 
hands  will  keep  my  life.  If  my  enforced  illness  should  continue 
very  long,  I  hope  to  keep  my  expenditure  within  my  actual 
means. 

I  beg  you  to  assure  Lord  Melbourne  that  my  feelings  of  re- 
spectful gratitude  to  him  are  exactly  the  same  as  if  I  could  have 
accepted  the  proposed  gift  My  refusal  arises  from  causes  which 
are  out  of  any  one's  control  Of  the  comfort  I  should  have  de- 
rived from  this  annual  income  no  olie  can  be  so  sensible  as  my- 
self;  and  I  consider  myself  his  debtor  for  what  it  would  have 
been. 

One  of  my  pleasures,  this  summer,  has  been  the  Liskeard  election.* 
How  hearty  it  was! 

My  friends  are  too  anxious  about  my  ''state  of  suffering." 
There  is  little  enough  of  good  prospect  about  the  case;  but  by 
excellent  medical  management,  the  suffering  is  reduced  to  some- 
thing very  inconsiderable.  The  repose  of  such  retreat  is  de- 
lightful 

Believe  me  very  truly  yours, 

H.  MABTINXAU. 
•  Mr.  Charles  Ballsr's  eleotion. 
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India  Boaud,  Angiitt  26t]L 
Mt  deab  Miss  Mabtikeau,  —  I  am  veiy  sorry  that  you  have  not 
thought  it  right  to  accept  the  pension  which  has  been  offered  to  you,: 
but  I  cannot  but  respect  most  highly  the  conscientious  feelings  which 
induced  you  to  decline  it  And  I  am  most  glad  to  find  that  you  so 
justly  and  kindly  appreciate  Lord  Melbourne's  conduct  in  making  the 
offer.  He  regrets  that  it  has  been  unavailing  :  but  let  me  assure  you 
that  he  is  veiy  sensible  of  the  kind  terms  in  which  you  expressed 
yourself  about  him,  and  of  the  high  motives  by  which  you  have  been 
actuated  iioi  your  refusal. 

I  would  fain  hope  from  the  language  of  your  letter,  and  from 
seeing  that  you  have  of  late  been  publishing  new  works,  that  you 
do  not  suffer  much,  or  rather,  so  much  as  I  had  been  led  to  believe. 
I  trust  that  you  are  not  doomed  to  the  long  inaction  which  you 
yourself  apprehend :  and  that  you  may,  if  not  soon,  at  any  rate 
at  some  time  be  restored  to  your  former  vigour  and  enjoyment  of 
life. 

Yours  veiy  truly, 

CHABLES  BULLEB,  Jnsr. 

HowiCK,  Monday,  October  SIst,  1842. 

Mt  deab  Miss  Martineau,  — I  am  veiy  sony  that  the  publicap 
tion  of  our  correspondence  should  have  caused  you  a  moment's 
uneasiness.  I  did  not  first  see  it  in  the  **  Chronicle  : "  and  the  paper 
in  which  I  did  see  it  (I  think  it  was  the  " Times")  did  give  a  letter 

from showing  ^t  the  publication  took  place  without  your 

sanction.  This  was  all  that  was  requisite  to  satisfy  me,  for  the  cor- 
respondence itself  is  most  honourable  to  yon,  very  much  so  to  Lord 
Melbourne,  and  even  a  little  so  to  me.  I  cannot  regret  that  the 
world  should  know  it :  nor  can  he. 

I  should  have  written  to  him  to  give  the  little  explanation  neces- 
sary to  set  every  thing  right  with  him,  had  I  not  been  prevented  by 
hearing  of  his  illness.  It  is,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  from  too  good 
authority  far  more  serious  than  the  papers  like  to  represent  it :  for  it 
was  a  paralytic  stroke,  which  deprived  him  for  a  while  of  the  use  of 
one  side  :  and  though  he  has  already  partly  recovered  this,  they  say 
he  will  probably  never  again  be  able  to  take  an  active  part  in  public 
life«  When  I  return  to  town,  which  will  be  before  the  end  of  the 
week,  I  will  explain  the  matter  to  him,  if  I  hear  that  he  is  well 
enough  to  entertain  the  subject 
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I  am  much  nearer  you  than  yon  imagined ;  and  did  hope  to  be  able 
to  go  to  see  yon  in  my  way  to  London.  Bat  I  fear  that  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  hurry  back  in  great  haste. 

I  wish  you  had  given  me  better  tidings  of  your  health.  I  did  hear 
a  better  account  of  it :  but  I  fear  from  what  you  say  that  you  have 
no  immediate  prospect  of  returning  strength. 

Believe  me,  dear  Miss  Martineau, 

Veiy  truly  yours, 
CHABLES  BUIiLEB,  Junr. 


END   OF   VOL.  I. 
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